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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  text  of  the  present  translation  of  Vattel  has  been  care- 
fully compared  with  that  of  the  original  work,  in  the  first 
edition  which  appeared,  {Londres,  1758,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  pulx 
lished  at  Neuchatel;  in  that  of  Amsterdam^  {Van  HarreveU, 
1775,  2  vol.  in  quarto,)  the  best  known  till  recently;  and  in 
that  of  M.  de  Hoffmans,  {Paris,  1839,  2  vol.  in  octavo,)  the 
last  and  best  edition.  Great  care  has  been  taken  also  in  re- 
gard to  the  British  decisions  cited  by  the  English  editor.  It 
was  discovered,  that  many  inaccuracies  existed  in  the  citations, 
particularly  in  the  names  of  the  cases  cited,  which  have  been 
corrected  by  references  to  the  original  reports  of  the  decisions; 
and  wherever  it  appeared  that  the  notes  of  the  English  editor 
required  additions  to  render  the  doctrine  advanced  in  them 
clearer,  or  more  intelligible,  such  additions  have  been  made ; 
care  having  been  taken  to  distinguish  the  matter  added  by 
enclosing  it  in  brackets.  The  editor  regrets  very  much  that 
the  size  of  the  volume — ^which  would  have  been  too  much  in- 
creased by  such  an  extension — did  not  permit  him  to  annex 
to  it  the  "  Bibliographie  choisie  et  syst^matique  du  Droit  de  la 
Nature  et  des  Gens,  et  du  Droit  Public,"  of  M.  de  HqfmanSy 
which  is  an  excellent  guide  in  the  choice  of  Works  upon  a 
subject  much  less  attended  to  than  is  demanded  by  its  im- 
portance. 

Philadelphia,  Sept,  29,  1852. 
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ADVBETISEMENT 

TO  THE  EDITION  OP  A.  D.  1797. 


AN  undertaking  this  new  edition  of  Monsieur  De  Vattel's  trea- 
tise, it  was  not  my  intention  to  give  what  might  strictly  be 
called  a  new  translation.  To  add  the  author's  valuable  notes 
from  the  posthumous  edition,  printed  at  Neufchatel  in  1773, — 
to  correct  some  errors  I  had  observed  in  the  former  version, — 
and  occasionally  to  amend  the  language  where  doubtful  or 
obscure, — ^were  the  utmost  limits  of  my  original  plan.  As  I 
proceeded,  however,  my  alterations  became  more  numerous ; 
but  whether  they  will  be  acknowledged  as  amendments,  it 
must  rest  with  the  reader  to  determine.  Even  if  this  decision 
should  be  more  favourable  than  I  have  any  reason  to  expect,  I 
lay  no  claim  to  praise  for  my  humble  efforts,  but  shall  esteem 
myself  very  fortunate  if  I  escape  the  severity  of  censure  for 
presenting  the  work  to  the  public  in  a  state  still  so  far  short 
of  perfection.  Conscious  of  its  defects,  I  declare,  with  great 
sincerity, — 

.  •  •  Veniam  pro  lande  peto, — ^laudatuB  abunde, 
Non  fastiditns  si  tlbi,  lector,  ero. 

THE  EDITOR. 

Ltmdfm,  Ma»  1»  1797 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  PKESENT  EDITION. 


1  HE  merits  and  increasing  utility  of  this  admirable  work  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  sufficiently  known,  or  justly  appreciated.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  is  only  adapted  for  the 
study  of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  and  in  that  view  certainly 
the  author's  excellent  Preface  points  out  its  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. But  it  is  of  mjmtely  more  extended  utUity.  It  con- 
tains a  practical  collection  of  ethics,  principles,  and  rules  of 
conduct  to  be  observed  and  pursued,  as  weU  hy  private  indivi- 
duals as  by  states f  and  these  of  the  utmost  practical  importance 
to  the  well-being,  happiness,  and  ultimate  and  permanent  ad- 
vantage and  benefit  of  all  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  studied  by  evertf  gentleman  of  liberal  education^  and  by  tfouth, 
in  whom  the  best  moral  principles  should  be  inculcated.  The 
work  should  be  familiar  in  the  UniversitieSy  and  in  every  cla^s 
above  the  inferior  ranks  of  society.  And,  as  regards  lawyers^ 
it  contains  the  clearest  rules  of  construing  private  contractsy 
and  respecting  the  Admiralty  and  Insurance  Law.  The  posi- 
tions of  the  author,  moreover,  have  been  so  sensibly  and  clearly 
supported  and  explained,  and  so  happily  illustrated  by  histo- 
rical and  other  interesting  examples,  that  the  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  entertain  as  well  as  instruct.  The  present  Editor, 
therefore,  affirms,  without  the  hazard  of  contradiction,  that 
every  one  who  has  attentively  read  this  work,  will  admit  that 
he  has  acquired  a  knowledge  of  superior  sentiments  and  more 
important  information  than  he  ever  derived  fix)m  any  other 
work. 
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IV  PREFACE  TO   THE   PRESENT  EDITION. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  origmal  work  was  pub- 
lished, long  before  the  invaluable  decisions  of  Sir  William 
Scott,  Sir  C.  Robinson,  and  Sir  John  Nichol,  and  other  emi- 
nent Judges  in  the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  and  Prize  and  other 
Courts  J  and  the  last  edition,  upon  which  any  care  was  be- 
stowed, was  published  in  A.  d.  1797;  since  which  time,  and 
especially  during  the  last  general  war,  many  most  important 
rules  respecting  the  Law  of  Nations  were  established.  The 
object  of  the  present  Editor  has,  therefore,  been  to  collect  and 
condense,  in  numerous  notes,  the  modem  rules  and  decisions,  and 
to  fortify  the  positions  in  the  text  by  references  to  other  au- 
thors of  eminence,  and  by  which  he  hopes  that  this  edition 
will  be  found  of  more  practical  utility,  without  interfering  with 
the  text,  or  materially  increasing  its  size. 

The  Editor  had  proposed  to  form  an  Index,  so  as  to  render 
the  work  more  readily  accessible ;  but,  in  \.hat  desire,  he  has 
been  overruled  by  the  publishers,  who  think  that  the  exceed- 
ingly full  Analytical  Table  of  Contents  following  the  Preface, 
and  naming  the  pages  where  each  position  is  to  be  found,  are 
sufficient,  without  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  expense.  The  Editor  hopes  that  the  student 
who  may  examine  his  numerous  notes  will  not  think  that  he 
has  wasted  time. 

J.  CHITTY. 

Ckanhen,  6,  Chanewy  LmMf 
November^  1883. 
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PREFACE. 


X  HE  Law  of  Nations,  though  so  noble  and  important  a  subject,  has 
not,  hitherto,  been  treated  of  with  all  the  care  it  deserves.  The  greater 
part  of  mankind  have,  therefore,  only  a  vague,  a  very  incomplete,  and 
often  even  a  false  notion  of  it.  The  generality  of  writers,  and  even 
celebrated  authors,  almost  exclusively  confine  the  name  of  "  Law  of 
Nations"  to  certain  maxims  and  treatises  recognised  among  nations,  and 
which  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  has  rendered  obligatory  on 
them.  This  is  confining  within  very  narrow  bounds  a  law  so  extensive 
in  its  own  nature,  and. in  which  the  whole  human  race  are  so  intimately 
concerned ;  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  degradation  of  that  law,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  misconception  of  its  real  origin. 

There  certainly  exists  a  natural  law  of  nations,  since  the  obligations 
of  the  law  of  nature  are  no  less  binding  on  states,  on  men  united  in 
political  society,  than  on  individuals.  But,  to  acquire  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  that  law,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  The  application  of 
a  rule  to  various  subjects,  can  no  otherwise  be  made  than  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  each  subject.  Hence,  it  foUows,  that  the 
natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science,  consisting  in  a  just  and 
rational  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  the  afiairs  and  conduct  of 
nations  or  sovereigns.  All  treatises,  therefore,  in  which  the  law  of 
nations  is  blended  and  confounded  with  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  are 
incapable  of  conveying  a  distinct  idea,  or  a  substantial  knowledge  of 
the  sacred  law  of  nations. 

The  Romans  often  confounded  the  law  of  nations  with  the  law  of  nature, 
giving  the  name  of  "the  law  of  nations"  {Ju»  O-entium)  to  the  law  of 
nature,  as  being  generaUy  acknowledged  and  adopted  oy  all  civilized 
nations.*  The  definitions  given  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  of  the  law 
of  nature,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  civil  law,  are  well  known.  "  The 
law  of  nature,"  says  he,  "  is  that  which  nature  teaches  to  all  animals"  :1[ 
thus  he  defines  the  natural  law  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  not  that 
natural  law  which  is  peculiar  to  man,  and  which  is  derived  as  well  from 
his  rational  as  from  his  animal  nature.  "  The  civil  law,'*  that  emperor 
adds,  "  is  that  which  each  nation  has  established  for  herself,  and  which 
pectdiarly  belongs  to  each  state  or  civil  society.  And  that  law,  which  na- 

*  Neqne  yero  hoc  oolnm  natarft,  id  est>  jure  t  ^^  natarale  est,  quod  natora  omnia  aoi- 
gentiuin,  Ao.    Cicero  de  Offlc.  lib.  iiL  o.  5.         malia  doouit    Instit.  lib.  L  tit  2. 
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yiii  PREFACE. 


tnral  reason  has  established  among  all  mankind,  and  whicli  is  equally  ob- 
served by  all  people,  is  called  the  law  of  nations,  as  being  law.  whioh  all 
nations  follow."'  In  the  succeeding  paragraph,  the  emperor  seems  to  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  sense  we  at  present  give  to  that  term.  "  The  law  of 
nations,"  says  he,  ^^is  common  to  the  whole  human  race.  The  exigencies 
and  necessities  of  mankind  have  induced  all  nations  to  lay  down  and  adopt 
certain  rules  of  right.  For  wars  have  arisen,  and  produced  captivity 
and  servitude,  which  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature ;  since,  by  the 
law  of  nature,  all  men  were  originally  bom  free."t  But  from  what  he 
adds, — ^that  almost  all  kinds  of  contracts,  those  of  buying  and  sellins, 
of  hire,  partnership,  trust,  and  an  infinite  number  of  others,  pwe  their 
origin  to  that  law  of  nations, — it  plainly  appears  to  have  been  Justinian's 
idea,  that,  according  to  the  situations  and  circumstances  in  which  men 
were  placed,  right  reason  has  dictated  to  them  certain  maxims  of  equity, 
so  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  have  been  universally 
acknowledged  and  adopted.  Still  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  law  of 
nature,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  mankind. 

The  Romans,  however,  acknowledged  a  law  whose  obligations  are 
reciprocally  binding  on  nations :  and  to  that  law  they  referred  the  right 
of  embassies.  They  had  also  their  fecial  law,  which  was  nothing  more 
than  the  law  of  nations  in  its  particular  relation  to  public  treaties,  and 
especially  to  war.  The  feciales  were  the  interpreters,  the  guardianS; 
and,  in  a  manner,  the  priests  of  the  public  faith.| 

The  modems  are  generally  agreed  in  restricting  the  appellation  of 
"the  law  of  nations"  to  that  system  of  right  and  justice  which  ought 
to  prevail  between  nations  or  sovereign  states.  They  differ  only  in  the 
ideas  they  entertain  of  the  origin  whence  that  system  arose,  and  of  the 
foundations  upon  which  it  rests.  The  celebrated  Grotius  understands 
it  to  be  a  system  established  by  the  common  consent  of  nations :  and 
he  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  of  nature:  "When  several  persons, 
at  different  times,  and  in' various  places,  maintain  the  same  thing  as 
certain,  such  coincidence  of  sentiment  must  be  attributed  to  some  gene- 
ral cause.  Now,  in  the  questions  before  us,  that  cause  must  necessarUy 
be  one  or  the  other  of  these  two — either  a  just  consequence  drawn 
from  natural  principles,  or  a  universal  consent.  The  former  discovers 
to  us  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  latter  the  law  of  nations."§ 

That  great  man,  as  appears  from  many  passages  in  his  excellent 
work,  had  a  glimpse  of  the  truth:  but  as  he  had  the  task  of  extracting 

*  Quod  quisqae  popnlns  ipse  aibi  job  oon-  tonli  jnrl  oontrarite.      Jure   enim  n&torali 

ttitaity  Id  ipsias  proprivm  oiyitatis  est,  roca-  omnes  homines  ab  initio  Uberi  nascebantor. 

torqne  jus  ciyiley  quasi  jus  proprinm  ipsiuB  IcL  g  2. 

civitatis  :  quod  vbro  naturalis  ratio  inter  om-  j;  Feeialet,  quod  fldei  publicse  inter  populos 
nes  homines  oonstitiiit,  id  apud  omnea  per-  prsserant:  nam  per  hos  fiebat  ut  justum  oon- 
leque  cnstoditur,  vocaturque  Jus  gentium,  qua-  oiperetur  bellum  (et  inde  desitnm),  et  ut  foe- 
si  quo  jure  onmea  gentes  utantar.  Instit.  lib.  i.  dere  fides  paois  oonstitneretnr.  Ex  his  mitte- 
tit.  ii.  {  1.  banty  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  ropete* 

f  Jus  autem  gentium  omni  humane  generi  rent :  et  per  hos  etiam  nuno  fit  foedns.    Varro 

commune  est;  nam  usu  ezigente  et  humanis  de  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  iv. 

necessitatibusy  gentes  humanss  jura  qussdam        {  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacta,  translated  by  Bai 

aibi  oonst^tnerunt    BeUa  etenim  orta  sunt,  et  beyrac :  Preliminaiy  Diaoonrsoi  {  41. 
oaptiTitataa  aeoutsB  et  aerritutea,  quss  aunt  na- 
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from  the  rude  ore,  as  it  'were,  and  reducing  into  regular  Bhape  and 
form,  a  new  and  important  subject,  which  had  been  much  neglected 
before  his  time,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  having  his  mind  burthened 
with  an  immense  variety  of  object8,and  with  a  numberless  train  of  quo- 
tations, which  formed  a  part  of  his  plan,  he  could  not  always  acquire 
those  distinct  ideas  so  necessary  in  the  sciences.  Persuaded  that  na- 
tions, or  sovereign  powers,  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, the  observance  of  which  he  so  frequently  recommends  to  them,  that 
learned  man,  in  fact,  acknowledged  a  natural  law  of  nations,  which  he 
somewhere  calls  the  internal  law  of  nations :  and,  perhaps,  it  wUl  appear 
that  the  only  difference  between  him  and  us  lies  in  the  terms.  But  we 
have  already  observed,  that,  in  order  to  form  this  natural  law  of  na- 
tions, it  is  not  sufficient  simply  to  apply  to  nations  what  the  law  of  na- 
ture decides  with  respect  to  individuals.  And,  besides,  Grotius,  by  his 
very  distinction,  and  by  exclusivelv  appropriating  the  name  of  ^Hhe 
law  of  nations"  to  those  maxims  wnich  have  been  established  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  seems  to  intimate  that  sovereigns,  in 
their  transactions  with  each  other,  cannot  insist  on  the  observance  of  any 
but  those  last-mentioned  maxims,  reserving  the  internal  law  for  the 
direction  of  their  own  consciences.  If,  setting'  out  with  the  idea  that 
political  societies  or  nations  live,  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  a 
reciprocal  independence,  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  that,  as  political 
bodies,  they  are  subject  to  the  natural  law,  Grotius  had,  moreover,  con- 
sidered that  the  law  must  be  applied  to  these  new  subjects  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  nature,  that  judicious  author  would  easily  have  disco- 
vered that  the  natural  law  of  nations  is  a  particular  science ;  that  it 
produces  between  nations  even  an  external  obligation  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  their  will ;  and  that  the  common  consent  of  mankind  is  only 
the  foundation  and  source  of  a  particular  kind  of  law,  called  the  Ar» 
bitrary  Law  ef  Nations. 

Hobbes,  in  whose  work  we  discover  the  hand  of  a  master,  notwithstand- 
ing his  paradoxes  and  detestable  maxims, — Hobbes  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  who  gave  a  distinct,  though  imperfect  idea,  of  the  law  of  nations. 
He  divides  the  law  of  nature  into  that  of  Tnan^  and  that  of  9tate9:  and 
the  latter  is,  according  to  him,  what  we  usually  call  the  law  of  nations. 
'^  The  maxims,"  he  adds,  "  of  each  of  these  laws  are  precisely  the  same: 
but  as  states,  once  established,  assume  personal  properties,  that  which 
is  termed  the  natural  law,  when  we  speak  of  the  duties  of  individuals, 
is  called  the  law  of  nations  when  applied  to  whole  nations  or  states."* 
This  author  has  well  observed,  that  the  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  na- 
ture applied  to  states  or  nations.  But  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  idea  that  the  law  of  nature  does  not 
suffer  any  necessary  change  in  that  application,  an  idea,  from  which 

♦  RunuB  (Itx)natvraUM  dividi  potest  in  prietates  hominum  peisonales,  lex  quaniy  lo- 

naturalem  hominum,  qua  sola  obtinuit  dici  quentes  de  hominum  singuloram  officio,  fia- 

Lts  Natura,  et  naturalem  civitatum,  qus  did  turalem  dicimus,  applicata  totis  dvitatibus,  na- 

potest  Lex  Gentium,  vulgo  autem  Jus  Gentium  tionibus,  sive  gentibus,  vocator  Jut  Gentium, 

appellatur.    Pnecepta utriusque  eadem  sunt:  Be  Give,  c.  xiv.  §  4. 
seJ  quia  d^itatea  semel  instituts  induunt  pro- 
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he  concluded  that  the  maxims  of  the  law  of  nature  and  those  of  the 
law  of  nations  are  precisely  the  same. 

Puffendorf  declares  that  he  unreservedly  subscribes  to  this  opinion 
espoused  by  Hobbes.*  He  has  not,  therefore,  separately  treated  of  the 
law  of  nations,  but  has  everywhere  blended  it  with  the  law  of  nature, 
properly  so  called. 

Barbeyrac,  who  performed  the  office  of  translator  and  commentator 
to  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  has  approached  much  nearer  to  the  true  ides 
of  the  law  of  nations.  Though  the  work  is  in  everybody's  hands,  I 
shall  here,  for  the  reader's  convenience,  transcribe  one  of  that  learned 
translator's  notes  on  Grotius's  Law  of  War  and  Peace.f  "  I  acknow- 
ledge," says  he,  ^Hhat  there  are  laws  common  to  all  nations — ^things 
which  all  nations  ought  to  practise  towards  each  other :  and  if  people 
choose  to  call  these  the  law  of  nations,  they  may  do  so  with  great  pro- 
priety. But,  setting  aside  the  consideration  that  the  consent  of  man- 
kind is  not  the  basis  of  the  obligation  by  which  we  are  bound  to  observe 
those  laws,  and  that  it  cannot  even  possibly  take  place  in  this  instance — 
the  principles  and  the  rules  of  such  a  law  are,,  in  fact,  the  same  as  these 
of  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  called ;  the  only  difference  consisting 
in  the  mode  of  their  application,  which  may  be  somewhat  varied,  on 
account  of  the  difference  that  sometimes  happens  in  the  manner  in  which 
nations  settle  their  affairs  with  each  other." 

It  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  author  we  have  just  quoted,  that 
the  rules  and  decisions  of  the  law  of  nature  cannot  be  purely  and  simply 
applied  to  sovereign  states,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  undergo 
some  modifications  in  order  to  accommodate  them  to  the  nature  of  the 
new  subjects  to  which  they  are  applied.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  discovered  the  full  extent  of  this  idea,  since  he  seems  not  to  approve 
of  the  mode  of  treating  the  law  of  nations  separately  from  the  law  of 
nature  as  relating  to  individuals.  He  only  commends  Budaeus's  method, 
saying,  ^^  It  was  right  in  that  author  to  point  out,|  after  each  article 
of  the  law  of  nature,  the  application  which  may  be  made  of  it  to  nations 
in  their  mutual  relations  to  each  other,  so  far,  at  least,  as  his  plan  per- 
mitted or  required  that  he  should  do  this."§  Here  Barbeyrac  made  one 
step,  at  least,  in  the  right  track :  but  it  required  more  profound  reflec- 
tion, and  more  extensive  views,  in  order  to  conceive  the  idea  of  a  sys- 
tem of  natural  law  of  nations,  which  should  claim  the  obedience  of 
states  and  sovereigns,  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  the  first  to  execute  it. 

This  glory  was  reserved  for  the  Baron  de  Wolf.  That  great  philoso- 
pher saw  that  the  law  of  nature  could  not,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  nature  of  the  subjects  required,  and  with  sufficient  precision,  clear- 
ness, and  solidity,  be  applied  to  incorporated  nations,  or  states,  without 
the  assistance  of  those  general  principles  and  leading  ideas  by  which 

*  PnffendorTs  Law  of  Nature  and  Nationi,        }  Note  2  on  Puffendorf' 8  Law  of  Natore 

book  it  obap.  iii  {  23.  and  Nations,  book  iL  cbap.  3,  g  23.    I  bav<> 

f  BookLcbap.  i.  2  14,  note  3.  not  been  able  to  prooore    Badseus's  work, 

j  In  hlB  EXementa  Pbilos.  Praot  from  whicb  I  suspect  that  Barbeyrac  deriyed 

this  idea  of  the  Law  of  Nations. 
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the  application  is  to  be  directed;  that  it  is  by  those  principles  alone  we 
are  enabled  evidently  to  demonstrate  that  the  decisions  of  the  law  of 
nature,  respecting  individuals,  must,  pursuant  to  the  intentions  of  that 
very  law,  be  changed  and  modified  in  their  application  to  states  and 
political  societies,  and  thus  to  form  a  natural  and  necessary  law  of  na- 
tions :*  whence  he  concluded,  that  it  was  proper  to  form  a  distinct 
system  of  the  law  of  nations,  a  task  which  he  has  happily  executed. 
But  it  is  just  that  we  should  hear  what  Wolf  himself  says  in  his  Pre- 
face. 

''Nations,"t  s&ys  ^^9  ^^^^  ^^^9  ^  ^^^^  mutual  relations  to  each 
other,  acknowledge  any  other  law  than  that  which  Nature  herself  has 
established.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  give  a 
treatise  on  the  law  of  nations,  as  distinct  from  the  law  of  nature.  But 
those  who  entertain  this  idea  have  not  sufficiently  studied  the  subject. 
Nations,  it  is  true,  can  only  be  con^iJered  as  so  many  individual  per- 
sons living  together  in  the  state  of  nature ;  and,  for  that  reason,  we 
must  apply  to  them  all  the  duties  and  rights  which  nature  prescribes 
and  attributes  to  men  in  general,  as  being  naturally  bom  free,  and  bound 
to  each  other  by  no  ties  but  those  of  nature  alone.  The  law  which 
arises  from  this  application,  and  the  obligations  resulting  from  it,  pro- 
ceed from  that  immutable  law  founded  on  the  nature  of  man ;  and  thus 
the  law  of  nations  certainly  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature :  it  is,  there- 
fore, on  account  of  its  origin,  called  the  natural^  and,  by  reason  of  its 
obligatory  force,  the  neeessarr/  law  of  nations.  That  law  is  common  to 
all  nations ;  and  if  any  one  of  them  does  not  respect  it  in  her  actions, 
she  violates  the  common  rights  of  all  the  others. 

^^  But  nations  or  sovereign  states  being  moral  persons,  and  the  sub- 
jects of  the  obligations  and  rights  resulting,  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, from  the  act  of  association  which  has  formed  the  political  body, 
the  nature  and  essence  of  these  moral  persons  necessarily  differ,  in  many 
respects,  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  physical  individuals,  or 
men,  of  whom  they  are  composed.  When,  therefore,  we  would  apply 
to  nations  the  duties  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  individual 
man,  and  the  rights  it  confers  on  him  in  order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  his 
duties,  since  those  rights  and  those  duties  can  be  no  other  than  what 
are  consistent  with  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  they  must,  in  their  ap- 
plication, necessarily  undergo  a  change  suitable  to  the  new  subjects 
to  which  they  are  applied.     Thus,  we  see  that  the  law  of  nations  does 

*  If  it  were  not  more  advisable  for  the  founded  on  the  nature  of  man,  so  the  natural 
sake  of  brevity,  of  avoiding  repetitions,  and  faiw  of  nations  is  the  natural  law  of  political 
taking  advantage  of  the  ideas  already  formed  sodetiee,  and  founded  on  the  nature  ot 
and  established  in  the  minds  of  men, — ^i^  those  societies.  But  as  the  result  of  either 
for  all  these  reasons,  it  were  not  more  conve-  mode  is  ultimately  the  same,  I  have,  in  prefer- 
ment to  presuppose,  in  this  instance,  a  know-  ence,  adopted  the  more  compendious  one. 
ledge  of  the  ordinary  law  of  nature,  and  on  As  the  law  of  nature  has  already  been  treated 
that  ground  to  undertake  the  task  of  applying  of  in  an  ample  and  satisfoctoiy  manner,  the 
it  to  sovereign  states, — ^it  would,  instead  of  shortest  way  is  simply  to  make  a  rational 
•peaking  ofsuch  application,  be  more  accurate  application  of  it  to  nations. 
to  My,  tiiat,  as  the  law  of  nature,  properly  so  t  A  nation  here  means  a  sovereign  stata^ 
called,  is  the  natural  law  of  individuals  and  an  independent  political  society. 
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not,  in  ererj  partioular,  remain  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  rega- 
lating  the  actions  of  individuals.  Why  may  it  not,  therefore,  be  sepa- 
rately treated  of,  as  a  law  pe3nliar  to  nations?" 

Being  myself  convinced  of  the  utility  of  such  a  work,  I  impatiently 
waited  for  Monsieur  Wolfs  production,  and,  as  soon  as  it  appeared, 
formed  the  design  of  facilitating,  for  the  advantage  of  a  greater  number 
of  readers,  the  knowledge  of  the  luminous  ideas  which  it  contains.  The 
treatise  of  the  philosopher  of  Hall  on  the  law  of  nations  is  dependent  on 
all  those  of  the  same  author  on  philosophy  and  the  law  of  nature.  In 
order  to  read  and  understand  it,  it  is  necessary  to  have  previously  stu- 
died sixteen  or  seventeen  quarto  volumes  which  precede  it.  Besides,  it 
is  written  in  the  manner  and  even  in  the  formal  method  of  geometrical 
works.  These  circumstances  present  obstacles  which  render  it  nearly 
useless  to  those  very  persons  in  whom  the  knowledge  and  taste  of  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  are  most  important  and  most  desirable. 
At  first,  I  thought  that  I  should  have  had  nothing  farther  to  do  than 
to  detach  this  treatise  from  the  entire  system,  by  rendering  it  indepen<> 
dent  of  every  thing  Monsieur  Wolf  had  said  before,  and  to  give  it  a  new 
form,  more  agreeable,  and  better  calculated  to  insure  it  a  reception  in 
the  polite  world.  With  that  view,  I  made  some  attempts ;  but  I  soon 
found,  that  if  I  indulged  the  expectation  of  procuring  readers  among 
that  class  of  persons  for  whom  I  intended  to  write,  and  of  rendering  my 
efforts  beneficial  to  mankind,  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  form  a  very 
different  work  from  that  which  lay  before  me,  and  undertake  to  furnish 
an  original  production.  The  method  followed  by  Monsieur  Wolf  has 
had  the  effect  of  rendering  his  work  dry,  and  in  many  respects  incom- 
plete. The  different  subjects  are  scattered  through  it  in  a  manner  that 
is  extremely  fatiguing  to  the  attention :  and,  as  the  author  had,  in  his 
"Law  of  Nature,*' treated  of  universal  public  law,  he  frequently  con- 
tents himself  with  a  bare  reference  to  his  former  production,  when,  in 
handling  the  law  of  nations,  he  speaks  of  the  duties  of  a  nation 
towards  herself. 

From  Monsieur  Wolfs  treatise,  therefore,  I  have  only  borrowed 
whatever  appeared  most  worthy  of  attention,  especially  the  definitions 
and  general  principles ;  but  I  have  been  careful  in  selecting  what  I 
drew*from  that  source,  and  have  accommodated  to  my  own  plan  the  ma- 
terials with  which  he  furnished  me.  Those  who  have  read  Monsieur 
Wolfs  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  nations,  will  see 
what  advantage  I  have  made  of  them.  Had  I  everywhere  pointed  out 
what  I  have  borrowed,  my  pages  would  be  crowded  with  quotations 
equally  useless  and  disagreeable  to  the  reader.  It  is  better  to  acknow- 
ledge here,  once  for  all,  the  obligations  I  am  under  to  that  great  master. 
Although  my  work  be  very  different  from  his,  (as  will  appear  to  those 
who  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble  of  making  the  comparison,)  I  confess 
that  I  should  never  have  had  the  courage  to  launch  into  so  extensive 
a  field,  if  the  celebrated  philosopher  of  Hall  had  not  preceded  my  steps, 
and  held  forth  a  torch  to  guide  me  on  my  way. 

Sometimes,  however,  I  have  ventured  to  deviate  from  the  path  which 
he  had  pointed  out,  and  adopted  sentiments  opposite  to  his.     I  will 
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here  quote  a  few  instances.  Monsieur  Wolf^  influenced,  perhaps,  by 
the  example  of  numerous  other  writers,  has  deroted  several  sections* 
to  the  express  purpose  of  treating  of  the  nature  of  patrimonial  kingdoms, 
without  rejecting  or  rectifying  that  idea  so  degrading  to  human  kind. 
I  do  not  even  admit  of  such  a  denomination,  which  I  think  equally 
shocking,  improper,  and  dangerous,  both  in  its  effects,  and  in  the  im- 
pressions it  may  give  to  sovereigns:  and  in  this,  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
obtain  the  suffrage  of  every  man  who  possesses  the  smallest  spark  of 
reason  and  sentiment,  in  short,  of  every  true  citizen. 

Monsieur  Wolf  determines  (Jus  Gent.  §  878)  that  it  is  naturally  law- 
ful to  make  use  of  poisoned  weapons  in  war.  I  am  shocked  at  such  a 
decision,  and  sorry  to  find  it  in  the  work  of  so  great  a  man.  Happily 
for  the  human  race,  it  is  not  diflicult  to  i)rove  tne  contrary,  even  from 
Monsieur  Wolfs  own  principles.  What  I  have  said  on  this  subject  may 
DC  seen  in  Book  III.  §  156. 

In  the  very  outset  of  my  work,  it  will  be  found  that  I  differ  entirely 
from  Monsieur  Wolf  in  the  manner  of  establishing  the  foundations  of 
that  species  of  law  of  nations  which  we  call  voluntary.  Monsieur  Wolf 
deduces  it  from  the  idea  of  a  great  republic  {eivitatU  maximce)  instituted 
by  nature  herself,  and  of  which  all  nations  of  the  world  are  members. 
According  to  him,  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  is,  as  it  were,  the  civil 
law  of  that  great  republic.  This  idea  does  not  satisfy  me ;  nor  do  I 
think  the  fiction  of  such  a  republic  either  admissible  in  itself,  or  capa- 
ble of  affording  sufficiently  solid  grounds  on  which  to  build  the  rules  of 
the  universal  law  of  nations,  which  shall  necessarily  claim  the  obedient 
acquiescence  of  sovereign  states.  I  acknowledge  no  other  natural  so- 
ciety between  nations  than  that  which  nature  has  established  between 
mankind  in  general.  It  is  essential  to  everv  civil  society  {civttati)  tha^ 
each  member  have  resigned  a  part  of  his  right  to  the  body  of  the  society, 
and  that  there  exist  in  it  an  authority  capable  of  commanding  all  the 
members,  of  giving  them  laws,  and  of  compelling  those  who  should  re- 
fuse to  obey.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  conceived  or  supposed  to 
subsist  between  nations.  Each  sovereign  state  claims,  and  actually  pos- 
sesses an  absolute  independence  on  all  Uie  others.  They  are  all,  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  Wolf  himself,  to  be  considered  as  so  many  individuals 
who  live  together  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  who  acknowledge  no  other 
laws  but  those  of  nature,  or  of  her  Great  Author.  Now,  although 
nature  has  indeed  established  a  general  society  between  mankind, 
by  creating  them  subject  to  such  wants  as  render  the  assistance  of  their 
fellow  creatures  indispensably  necessary  to  enable  them  to  live  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  men,  yet  she  has  not  imposed  on  them  anv  parti- 
cular obligation  to  unite  in  civil  society,  properly  so  called :  ana  if  they 
all  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  that  good  parent,  their  subjection  to  the 
restraints  of  civil  society  would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  true,  that  as 
there  does  not  exist  in  mankind  a  disposition  voluntarily  to  observe 
towards  each  other  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  they  have  had  re- 
course to  a  political  association,  as  the  only  adequate  remedy  against 
the  depravity  of  the  majority — the  only  means  of  securing  the  condition 


*  In  tb0  Vnith  part  of  his  Law  of  Nature,  and  in  his  Law  of  Nations. 
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of  the  good,  and  repressing  the  wicked :  and  the  law  of  nature  itself 
approves  of  this  establishment.  But  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  civic 
association  is  very  far  from  being  equally  necessary  between  nations, 
as  it  was  between  individuals.  We  cannot,  therefore,  say,  that  nature 
equally  recommends  it,  much  less  that  she  has  prescribed  it.  Indivi- 
duals are  so  constituted,  and  are  capable  of  doinff  so  little  bv  themselves, 
that  they  can  scarcely  subsist  without  the  aid  and  the  laws  of  civil  society 
But,  as  soon  as  a  considerable  number  of  them  have  united  under  the 
same  government,  they  become  able  to  supply  most  of  their  wants ;  and 
the  assistance  of  other  political  societies  is  not  so  necessary  to  them  as 
that  of  individuals  is  to  an  individual.  These  societies  have  still,  it  is 
true,  powerful  motives  for  carrying  on  a  communication  and  commerce 
with  each  other ;  and  it  is  even  their  duty  to  do  it ;  since  no  man  can, 
without  good  reasons,  refuse  assistance  to  another  man.  But  the  law 
of  nature  may  suffice  to  regulate  this  commerce,  and  this  correspondence. 
States  conduct  themselves  in  a  different  manner  from  individuals.  It 
is  not  usually  the  caprice  or  blind  impetuosity  of  a  single  person  that 
forms  the  resolutions  and  determines  the  measures  of  the  public :  they 
are  carried  on  with  more  deliberation  and  circumspection :  and,  on  dit- 
ficult  or  important  occasions,  arrangements  are  made  and  regulations 
established  by  means  of  treaties.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  independ* 
ence  is  even  necessary  to  each  state,  in  order  to  enable  her  properly 
to  discharge  the  duties  she  owes  to  herself  and  to  her  citiz0ns,  and  to 
govern  herself  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  her  circumstances.  It  is, 
therefore,  sufficient  (as  I  have  already  said)  that  nations  should  conform 
to  what  is  required  of  them  by  the  natural  and  general  society  esta- 
lished  between  all  mankind. 

^  But,  says  Monsieur  Wolf,  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  natur© 
cannot  always  prevail  in  that  commerce  and  society  of  nations  ;  it  must 
undergo  various  modifications,  which  can  only  be  deduced  from  this 
idea  of  a  kind  of  great  republic  of  nations,  whose  laws,  dictated  by 
sound  reason,  and  founded  on  necessity,  shall  regulate  the  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations,  as  the  civil  laws 
of  a  particular  state  determine  what  modifications  shall  take  place  in 
the  natural  law  of  individuals.  I  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  this 
conisequence ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  be  able  to  prove,  that  all  the  modifications,  all  the  restrictions, — 
in  a  word,  all  the  alterations  which  the  rigour  of  the  natural  law  must 
be  made  to  undergo  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  and  from  which  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations  is  formed, — to  prove,  I  say,  that  all  these  alterations 
are  deducible  from  the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  from  the  attention  due 
to  their  common  safety,  from  the  nature  of  their  mutual  correspondence, 
their  reciprocal  duties,  and  the  distinctions  of  their  various  rights,  in> 
ternal  and  external,  perfect  and  imperfect, — by  a  mode  of  reasoning 
nearly  similar  to  that  which  Monsieur  Wolf  has  pursued,  with  respect 
to  individuals,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  nature. 

In  that  treatise  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  rules  which,  in  conse- 
q^uence  of  the  natural  liberty  of  mankind,  must  be  admitted  in  ques- 
tions of  external  right,  do  not  cancel  the  obligation  which  the  internal 
right  imposes  on  the  conscience  of  each  individual.    It  is  easy  to  apply 
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this  doctrine  to  nations,  and,  by  carefully  drawing  tKe  line  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  internal  and  external  right — ^between  the  necessary 
and  the  voluntary  law  of  nations — ^to  teach  them  not  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  the  commission  of  every  act  which  they  may  do  with  impunity, 
unless  it  be  approved  by  the  immutable  laws  of  justice  and  the  voice 
of  conscience* 

Since  nations,  in  their  transactions  with  each  other,  are  equally  bound 
to  admit  those  exceptions  to,  and  those  modifications  of,  the  rigour  of 
the  necessary  law,  whether  they  be  deduced  from  the  idea  of  a  great 
republic  of  which  all  nations  are  supposed  to  be  the  members,  or  derived 
from  the  source  from  whence  I  propose  to  draw  them, — there  can  be  no 
reason  why  the  system  which  thence  results  should  not  be  called  the 
Voluntary  Law  of  nations,  in  contradistinction  to  the  necessary^  inter- 
nal, and  consciential  law.  Names  are  of  very  little  consequence :  but 
it  is  of  considerable  importance  carefully  to  distinguish  these  two  kinds 
of  law,  in  order  that  we  may  never  confound  what  is  just  and  good  in 
itself,  with  what  is  only  tolerated  through  necessity. 

The  necessary  and  the  voluntary  laws  of  nations  are  therefore  both 
established  by  nature,  but  each  in  a  different  manner :  the  former,  as  a 
sacred  law  which  nations  and  sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  and  follow 
in  all  their  actions ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule  which  the  eeneral  welfare  and 
safety  oblige  them  to  admit  in  their  transactions  with  each  other.  The 
necessary  law  immediately  proceeds  from  nature ;  and  that  common  mo- 
ther of  Inankind  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  in  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  nations  stand  with  respect 
to  each  other,  and  for  the  advantage  of  their  affairs.  This  double  law, 
founded  on  certain  and  invariable  principles,  is  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, and  will  constitute  the  principal  subject  of  this  work. 

There  is  another  kind  of  law  of  nations,  which  authors  call  .ar5i* 
trari/y  because  it  proceeds  from  the  will  or  consent  of  nations.  States, 
as  well  as  individuals,  may  acquire  rights  and  contract  obligations,  by 
express  engagements,  by  compact  and  treaties ;  hence  results  a  conven- 
tional law  of  nations,  peculiar  to  the  contracting  powers.  Nations  mav 
also  bind  themselves  by  their  taeit  consent :  upon  this  ground  rest  all 
those  regulations  which  custom  has  introduced  between  different  states, 
and  which  constitute  the  tisage  of  nations,  or  the  law  of  nations  founded 
on  custom.  It  is  evident  that  this  law  cannot  impose  any  obligation 
except  on  those  particular  nations  who  have,  by  long  use,  given  their 
sanction  to  its  maxims :  it  is  a  peculiar  law,  and  bmited  in  its  operations, 
as  the  conventional  law ;  botji  the  one  and  the  other  derive  all  their  obli- 
gatory force  from  that  maxim  of  the  natural  law  which  makes  it  the  duty 
of  nations  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  whether  express  or  tacit.  The  same 
maxim  ought  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  states  with  regard  to  the  trea- 
ties they  conclude  and  the  customs  they  adopt.  I  must  content  myself 
with  simply  laying  down  the  general  rules  and  principles  which  the  law 
of  nature  furnishes  for  the  direction  of  sovereigns  in  this  respect.  A 
particular  detail  of  the  various  treaties  and  customs  of  different  states 
Delongs  to  history,  and  not  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations. 

Such  a  treatise  ought,  as  we  have  already  observed,  principally  to 
consist  in  a  judicious  and  rational  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
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law  of  nature  to  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  nations  and  sovereigns 
The  study  of  the  law  of  nations  supposes  therefore  a  previous  knowledge 
of  the  ordinary  law  of  nature ;  and,  in  fact,  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  my  readers  are  already,  to  a  certain  degree  at  least,  possessed  of 
chat  knowledge.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  not  agreeable  to  readers  in  ge- 
neral to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  other  authorities  for  proofs  of  what  an 
author  advances,  I  have  taken  care  to  establish,  in  a  few  words,  the 
most  important  of  those  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  which  I  intend 
to  apply  to  nations.  But  I  have  not  always  thought  it  necessary  to 
trace  them  to  their  primary  foundations  for  the  purpose  of  demonstra- 
tion, but  have  sometimes  contented  myself  with  supporting  them  by 
common  truths  which  are  acknowledged  by  every  candid  reader,  without 
carrying  the  analysis  any  farther.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  persuade, 
and  for  this  purpose  to  advance  nothing  as  a  principle  that  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  bv  every  sensible  man. 

The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns.  It  is  principally  for  them, 
and  for  their  ministers,  that  it  ought  to  be  written.  All  mankind  are 
indeed  interested  in  it ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  the  study  of  its  maxims 
is  a  proper  employment  for  every  citizen ;  but  it  would  be  of  little  con- 
sequence to  impart  the  knowledge  of  it  only  to  private  individuals, 
who  are  not  called  to  the  councils  of  nations,  and  who  have  no  influence 
in  directing  the  public  measures.  If  the  conductors  of  states,  if  all 
those  who  are  employed  in  public  affairs,  condescended  to  apply  seri- 
ously to  the  study  of  a  science  which  ought  to  be  their  law,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  compass  by  which  to  steer  their  course,  what  happy  effects 
might  we  not  expect  from  a  good  treatise  on  the  law  of  nations !  Wt 
every  day  feel  the  advantages  of  a  good  body  of  laws  in  civil  society : — 
the  law  of  nations  is,  in  point  of  importance,  as  much  superior  to  the 
civil  law,  as  the  proceedings  of  nations  and  sovereigns  are  more  mo- 
mentous in  their  consequences  than  those  of  private  persons. 

But  fatal  experience  too  plainlv  proves  how  little  regard  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  affairs  pay  to  tne  dictates  of  justice,  in  conjunctures 
where  they  hope  to  find  their  advantage.  Satisfied  with  bestowing  their 
attention  on  a  system  of  politics  which  is  often  false,  since  often  imjust, 
the  generality  of  them  think  thev  have  done  enough  when  they  have 
thoroughly  studied  that.  Nevertheless,  we  may  trulv  apply  to  states  a 
maxim  which  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  true  with  respect  to  indi- 
viduals,— that  the  best  and  safest  policy  is  that  which  is  founded  on 
virtue.  Cicero,  as  ^reat  a  master  in  the  art  of  government  as  in  elo- 
quence and  philosophy,  does  not  content  himself  with  rejecting  the  vul- 
gar maxim,  that  ^^a  state  cannot  be  happily  governed  without  commit- 
ting injustice ;"  he  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  very  reverse 
of  the  proposition  as  an  invariable  truth,  and  maintains,  that  ''  without 
a  strict  attention  to  the  most  rigid  justice,  public  affairs  cannot  be  ad- 
vantageously administered."* 

Providence  occasionally  bestows  on  the  world  kings  and  ministers 
whose  minds  are  impressed  with  this  great  truth.    Let  us  not  renounce 

*  Kihil  est  quod  adhuo  da  republic^  putem  mjnri&  non  posse ;  sed  boo  verissimum,  sine 
diotum,  et  quo  possim  longiuB  progredi,  nisi  sit  sumnil,  justitift  rempublicam  regi  non  posse, 
oonfirmatam,  non  mode  falsuxn  esse  i^tad,  sine    Cicero,  Fragment,  ex  lib.  de  Republicft. 
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the  pleasing  hope  that  the  number  of  those  wise  conductors  of  nations 
will  one  day  be  multiplied ;  and  in  the  interim  let  us,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  exert  our  best  efforts  to  accelerate  the  happy  period. 

It  is  principally  with  a  view  of  rendering  my  work  palatable  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  of  the  most  importance  that  it  should  be  read  and  relished, 
that  I  have  sometimes  joined  examples  to  the  maxims  I  advance :  and 
in  that  idea  I  have  been  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  one  of  those 
ministers  who  are  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  human  race,  and  who 
alone  ousht  to  be  admitted  into  the  councils  of  kings.  But  I  have  been 
sparing  m  the  use  of  such  embellishments.  Without  ever  aiming  at  a 
vain  parade  of  erudition,  I  only  sought  to  afford  an  occasional  relaxation 
to  the  reader's  mind,  or  to  render  the  doctrine  more  impressive  by  an 
example,  and  sometimes  to  show  that  the  practice  of  nations  is  conform- 
able to  the  principles  laid  down :  and,  whenever  I  found  a  convenient 
opportunity,  I  have,  above  all  things,  endeavoured  to  inspire  a  love  of 
virtue,  by  showing,  from  some  strikmg  passage  of  history,  how  amiable 
it  is,  how  worthy  of  our  homage  in  some  truly  great  men,  and  even  pro- 
ductive of  solid  advantage.  1  have  quoted  the  chief  part  of  my  exam- 
ples from  modem  history,  as  well  because  these  are  more  interesting, 
as  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  those  which  have  been  already  accumulated 
by  Grotius,  Puffendorf,  and  their  commentators. 

As  to  the  rest,  I  have,  both  in  these  examples  and  in  my  reasonings, 
studiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  giving  offence ;  it  being  my  intention 
reli^ously  to  observe  the  respect  due  to  nations  and  sovereign  powers : 
but  I  have  made  it  a  still  more  sacred  rule  to  respect  the  truth,  and 
the  interests  of  the  human  race.  If  among  the  base  flatterers  of  despotic 
power,  my  principles  meet  with  opponents,  I  shall  have  on  my  side  the 
virtuous  man,  the  friend  of  the  laws,  the  man  of  probity,  and  the  true 
citizen. 

I  should  prefer  the  alternative  of  total  silence,  were  I  not  at  liberty 
in  my  writings  to  obey  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  But  my  pen  lies 
under  no  restraint,  and  I  am  incapable  of  prostituting  it  to  flattery.  I 
was  bom  in  a  country  of  which  liberty  is  the  soul,  the  treasure,  and  the 
fundamental  law ;  and  my  birth  qualifies  me  to  be  the  friend  of  all 
nations.  These  favourable  circumstances  have  encouraged  me  in  the 
attempt  to  render  myself  useful  to  mankind  by  this  work.  I  felt  con- 
scious of  my  deficiency  in  knowledge  and  abilities :  I  saw  that  I  was 
undertaking  an  arduous  task;  but  I  shall  rest  satisfied  if  that  class  of 
readers  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect,  discover  in  my  labours 
the  traces  of  the  honest  man  and  the  good  citizen. 
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LAW  OF  NATIONS. 


PRELIMINABIES. 


n>BA  AKD  GENS&AL  PBINCIPLB8  OF  THB  LAW  OF  NATIOKS. 

Nations  or  states  are  bodies  poKtic,  societies  of  men  J  i.  Wh»t 
united  together  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  **  "•?"*  ^^ 
safety  and  advantage  by  the  joint  efforts  of  their  combined  ^^^^  ^ 
strength. 

Such  a  society  has  her  affairs  and  her  interests ;  she  de-  {2.  it  u » 
liberates  and  takes  resolutions  in  common ;  thus  becoming  a  ^^^  i^' 
moral  person,  who  possesses  an  understaniUng  and  a  will  pe*  "^^ 
culiar  to  herself,  and  is  susceptible  of  Migattans  and  rights. 

To  establish  on  a  solid  foundation  the  obligations  and  i  8.  Deflni- 
rights  of  nati(msj  is  the  design  of  this  work.  f^^  *'  *^« 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  the  seienee  which  teaches  the  rights  ^^^^  "*" 
ntbsisting  between  nations  or  states^  and  the  obligations  cor- 
respondent  to  those  rights,{)) 


(1)  The  Law  of  Nations  modifles 
lli«  interoovTBe  of  independent  eom- 
monwealths  in  peace,  and  presoribes 
Umits  to  their  hostiUties  in  war.  It 
pneoribes,  that  in  peace  nations  ehonld 
do  eaeh  otiier  ae  mwh  good,  and  in  time 
of  war  M  lUUe  liarm,  as  may  be  poiai- 
ble,  without  i^Jming  their  own  proper 
real  intereste.  The  laws  of  nations,  in 
shorty  establish  that  principle  and  rule 
of  eondnct  which  shonld  iNreyent  the 
etrongeet  nation  from  abusing  its  power, 
and  indnce  it  te  act  jvsUy  and  gene- 
rously towards  other  slates,  upon  the 
broad  principle  tliat  tnie  happiness, 
whether  oi  a  single  indlTidiial  or  of 
sereral,  can  only  rstolt  from  each 
adopting  oondnet  inflnenced  \ry  a  sin- 
eere  desire  to  increase  the  general  wel- 


fare of  all  mankind.    {Poet,  }  13, 14  ,*  General 
MaekintoBh,    Dis.  8,  4,*    Montesq.    deyiewsof  tiie 
I'Bsprit  des  Lois,  lir.  1,  c.  8 ;  and  see  law  of  na- 
1  Bla.  Com.  34  to  44;  4  Bla.  Com.  (Motions,  and 
67.)    In  eases  of  dovbt  arising  npon  how  it  is  to 
what  is  the  Law  of  Nations,  it  is  now  be  asoer- 
an   admitted   role    among   aU    Ihiro- tained. 
peaa   nations,  that  onr  common  reli- 
gion,   Ohrietiamty,   pointing    ovt    the 
principles  of  natural  Jitetiee,  ehottid  be 
etpially  appealed  to  and  obsenred  by 
all  as  an  nnfkiling  rule  of  eonstrao- 
tion.    (S  Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  ppw 
11,  889,  840.)     The  diflenlty  is,  that 
tiiere  is  no  general  moral  tatenrntional 
oode  framed  by  the  consent  of  the  Ba- 
ropean  powers,  so  desirable  to  be  iixed, 
especially  at  this  period,  when  harmony 
happUy  i^pears  to  subsist^  and  most 


N.  B.  The  notes  numbered  as  1,  3,  8,  4,  Ac,  and  In  general  conchiding  with 
r.,  are  by  the  present  Editor. 
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In  this  treatise  it  will  appear,  in  what  manner  State$^  as 
such,  ought  to  regulate  all  their  actions.     We  shall  examine 


of  the  nations  of  Europe  hxve,  by  re- 
cent experienoe,  become  practically 
convinced  of  the  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  establUhment  of  fixed 
general  ruUa,  so  as  to  reconcile  the  fre- 
quent discordancy  of  the  decisions  of 
their  various  prise  tribunals  and  upon 
other  contests.  The  statesmen  of  the 
higher  powers  of  Europe  would  immor- 
talise themselves  by  introducing  such 
a  code,  and  no  period  of  history  for  the 
purpose  has  been  so  favourable  and  op- 
portane.  (See  Atoheson's  Report  of 
the  case  of  Havtloek  v.  Boehwoodf  Pre- 
face L) 

The  law  of  nations  \b  adopted  in 
Great  Britain  in  its  ftill  and  most  liberal 
extent  by  the  common  law,  and  is  held 
to  be  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
all  statutes  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
should  be  framed  with  reference  to  that 
rule.  (4  Bla.  Com.  67.)  But  still  there 
is  no  general  code;  and  to  the  regret 
that  none  has  been  introduced,  may 
be  also  added,  the  want  of  an  tittema- 
tional  court  or  tribunal,  to  decide  upon 
and  enforce  the  law  of  nations  when 
disputed;  and  consequenUy,  although 
when  states  are  temperately  inclined 
to  ascertain  and  be  governed  by  the 
law  of  nations,  there  will  be  little  doubt 
upon  the  decision,  or  of  the  adoption 
of  measures  the  most  Just ;  yet,  if  a 
state  will  not  listen  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  rwuon,  upon  the  basis  of 
which  the  imperfect  law  of  nations  \b 
founded,  then  the  only  remedy  is  to 
appeal  to  arms ;  and  hence  frequentiy 
the  Just  oauBc  of  war,  which,  if  there 
were  a  fixed  code,  with  a  proper  tribu- 
nal to  construe  it,  would  in  general  be 
prevented. 
The  pre-  The  eowrcee  from  whence  id   to  be 

sent  sources  gathered  information — what  ie  the  jpott- 
of  informa-  tive  Law  of  Natione  generally  and  per- 
son upon      manentlg  binding  wpoii  all  independent 
the  law  of     atateef  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  three 
Kations.        descriptions :  Firet,  the  long  and  ordi- 
nary PBAcncB  of  nations,  which  affords 
evidence  of  a  general  custom,  taeitiy 
agreed  to  be  observed  until  expressly 
abrogated.    Secondly,  the  Recitalb  of 
what  is  acknowledged  to   have   been 
the  law  or   practice   of   nations,  and 
which  recitals  will  frequentiy  be  found 
in  modem  treaties    Thirdly,  the  Wbit- 
1K08  of  eminent  authore,  who  have  long, 
as  it  were  by  a  concurrence  of  teiti- 
(0 


mony  and  opinion,  declared  what  is  the 
existing  international  jurisprudence. 

Thus  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Triquet  v. 
Bath,  (3  Burr.  Rep.  1481,)  stated  as  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Talbot,  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  pr<icHee  of  different  nations,  (and  see 
per  Sir  William  Scott,  in  The  Fladoyen, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  116,  post,  IxiU.  n.  (7),)  and 
the  authority  of  writers,  such  as  Gro- 
tius,  Barbeyrac,  Bynkershock,  Wic* 
quefort,  Ac,  there  being  no  English 
writer  of  eminence  upon  the  subject, 
and  English  elementary  writers  of  high 
authority  have  also  acknowledged  that 
such  foreign  authors  are  authorities  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  nations.  (Comyn'fi 
Digest,  tit  « Ambassador,"  B.;  Viner's 
Ab.  « Merchant,"  A.  1;  and  S  Bla. 
Com.  273.)  To  these  are  to  be  added, 
Puffendorf,  Wolf,  Selden,  Valen,  Cle- 
rac,  Pothier,  Burlamaqui,  Emerigon, 
Roccus,  Casegis,  Loecenius,  Santeina, 
Maline,  Molloy,  and  above  all,  the  pre- 
sent work  of  Vattel;  to  which  may  be 
added  some  modem  works  of  great 
ability,  but  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be 
such  high  general  authority  as  the  for- 
mer, viz.  Ward's  and  Marten's  Law 
of  Nations,  and  the  recent  valuable 
French  publication,  Cours  de  Droit 
Public  Inteme  et  Exteme,  par  le  Gom- 
mandeur  Silvestre  Pinheiro  Ferreira, 
Ministre  D'Etat  au  Paris,  1830,  which 
embraces  the  French  modem  view  of 
the  law  of  nations  upon  most  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  Vattel  and  some 
others. 

It  was  from  the  more  ancient  of  these 
several  authors,  and  other  similar  re- 
sources, that  Lord  Mansfield  framed 
the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastie  to  the  King  of  Pmssia'i 
Secretary,  which  is  considered  a  stand- 
ard of  authority,  upon  the  laws  of 
nations,  as  far  as  respects  the  then 
disputed  right  to  search  for  and  seise 
enemies'  property  on  board  neutral 
ships  in  certain  cases  in  time  of 
war.  (See  HoUiday's  Life  of  Lord 
Mansfield,  voL  2,  p.  424,  Ac,  and  Col- 
lectanea Juridioa,  1  voL  129;  see  alsu 
Viveash  v.  Becker,  8  Manle  A  Selwyn, 
284,  in  which  Lord  Ellenborough 
quotes  several  of  the  above  authors,  to 
ascertain  the  law  of  nations  upon  the 
privilege  of  consuls.) 

Upon   some   paru    of  the  law  of 
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the  OUigatwiM  of  a  people,  as  well  towards  themselves  as   raBLxni- 
towards  other  nations;  and  by  that  means  we  shall  discover    '^^'"*' 


nations,  especially  that  relating  to  mari- 
time  affain,  there  are  ancxeni  eodet, 
which  either  originated  in  authority, 
or  were  afterwards  acknowledged  to 
hare  become  such;  bat  still  those  codes 
in  the  present  state  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse are  imperfect  Of  those  are 
the  Rhodian  Latot,  being  one  of  the 
earliest  systems  of  marine  law,  but 
which  was  superseded  by  the  collec- 
tion entitled  CoMolato  del  Mart,  Qro- 
tins,  Book  3,  ch.  1,  s.  5,  n.  6.  Next 
in  order  are  the  Lmn  of  Olenm,  pro- 
mulgated about  the  thirteenth  century. 
Another  system  of  international  law 
was  firamed  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Hatueatie  League  in  1597,  and  which 
was  confirmed  with  additions  in  1614» 
and  has  obtained  much  consideration 
in  the  maritime  Jurisprudence  of  na- 
tions. (See  remarks  on  that  code,  2 
Ward's  Law  of  Nations,  276  to  290). 
But  the  most  complete  and  oompre- 
henslTe  system  of  the  marine  law  of 
nations  is  the  celebrated  Ordinanq^  of 
Marine  of  Louis  XIV.,  published  in 
1681,  and  which,  coupled  with  the 
commentary  of  Yalin,  Lord  Mansfield 
always  treated  as  of  the  highest  au- 
thority. (See  1  Marshall  on  Insurance, 
Prelim.  Dis.  18.) 

In  modem  times,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent any  dispute  upon  the  existence 
or  application  of  the  general  law  of 
nations,  either  pending  peace,  or  at  or 
after  the  subsequently  breaking  out  of 
war  between  two  or  more  independent 
states,  it  has  become  the  practice  to 
enter  into  eacpreee  treatiee,  carefully  pro- 
viding for  every  contingency,  and 
especially  modifying  and  softening  the 
ix^urious  consequences  of  sudden  war 
upon  the  commercial  and  other  inter- 
oourse  between  the  two  states,  and 
sometimes  even  whoUy  changing  the 
character  of  war  or  of  alienage,  and  even 
enabling  a  foreign  alien  enemy  during 
war  to  retain  his  interest  in  land  in  the  - 
opponent  country.  (See  an  illustrating 
instance  in  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Buss.  A 
My.  Rep.  663.)  { Society,  Ac  v.  New  Ha- 
MN,  8  Wheat  R.  464. }  In  these  cases, 
the  treaty  between  the  two  contract- 
ing states  either  alters,  or  expressly  de~ 
clare$  the  law  of  nations,  and  binds  each. 
But  still  questions  upon  the  general  law 
of  nations  will  frequently  arise,  and  it 
will  then  become  necessary  to  recur  to 


the  other  evidence  of  what  is  the  law  of 
nations,  vis.  the  previous  ordinary  and 
general  or  particular  practice,  or  the 
opinion  of  the  authors  before  alluded  to. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and  in 
the  present  eentnry,  a  great  accession 
of  learning,  information,  and  authority 
upon  the  law  of  nations  has  been  af- 
forded by  the  valuable  decisions  of  Sir 
W.  Scott,  (afterwards  Lord  Stowell,) 
and  Sir  J.  Nicholl  in  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty and  Prise  Court,  and  by  seve- 
ral decisions  in  our  Courts  of  Law 
and  Equity.  The  known  learning 
and  scrupulous  Justice  evinced  in  those 
decisions,  have  commanded  the  respect^ 
the  admiration  and  adoption,  of  all  the 
European  states,  and  of  that  modem, 
enlightened,  and  energetic  nation, 
America.  To  these  may  be  added, 
Chalmer's  Collection  of  Opinions,  which 
contain  great  learning  upon  many  sub- 
jects of  the  public  afiairs  of  nations. 
These  have  been  fully  published  since 
Vattel  wrote;  and  the  editor  has  at- 
tempted to  improve  this  edition,  by 
occasionally  referring  in  the  notes  to 
the  reports  and  work  alluded  to.  The 
editor  has  also,  in  his  Treatise  on  Com- 
mercial Law,  and  in  a  Summary  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  endeavoured  to  take 
a  more  extended  view  of  some  of  those 
branches  of  the  law  of  nations,  princi- 
pally as  it  affects  foreign  commerce, 
and  of  the  decisions  and  works  subse- 
quent to  the  publication  of  VatteL 

If  the  perfect  general  rights  or  law  of  Violation 
nations  be  violated,  then  it  appears  to  of  j^^  of 
be  conceded,  that  such  violation  may  {Rations, 
be  the  actual  and  avowed  ground  of  a  when  a 
Juet  war ;  and  it  is  even  laid  down  that  ground  of 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  chas-  ^ar. 
tise  the  nation  guilty  of  the  aggression. 
(Vattel,  poet,  Book  L  chap.  xxiU.  {  288, 
p.  126;  Book  IL  chap.  U.  }  24,  p.  144; 
;  65,  66,  67,  p.  160,  16L) 

Unhappily,  especially  in  modem 
times,  we  have  found  that  the  law  of 
nations  has  sometimes  been  set  at 
naught  by  overpowerfnl  states,  adher- 
ing (to  use  the  words  of  an  English 
monarch)  rather  to  Common  Law  than 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  the  law  of 
nature  and  of  justice  had  not  become, 
and  been  declared  in  that  instance, 
part  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  may 
therefore  be  asked,  of  what  utility  is 
the  law  of  nations,  since  it  is  of  such 
51 
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PBEUMi.  the  Bights  which  result  from  these  obligations.  For,  tut 
xARiEft.  y^^^  being  nothing  more  than  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
[  Ivi  ]  morally  possible,  that  is  to  say,  what  is  proper  and  consist- 
ent with  duty^ — it  is  evident  that  right  is  derived  from  dtUy^ 
or  passive  obligation, — the  obligation  we  lie  under  to  act  in 
such  or  such  manner.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  a  Na- 
tion should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  obligations  incumbent 
on  her,  in  order  that  she  may  not  only  avoid  all  violation  of 
her  duty,  but  also  be  able  distinctly  to  ascertain  her  rightSy 
or  what  she  may  lawfully  require  from  other  nations. 

Nations  being  composed  of  men  naturally  free  and  inde- 
pendent, and  who,  before  the  establishment  of  civil  societies, 
^  lived  together  in  the  state  of  nature, — Nations^  or  sovereign 
states,  are  to  be  considered  as  so  many  free  persons  living 
together  in  the  state  of  nature. 


l^    In 
what  light 
nations  or 
states  are 
be  consi- 
dered. 


imperfect  and  inefficient  obligation? 
The  answer  is,  that  aU  nations,  al* 
thoagb  for  a  time  astounded  and  sur- 
prised by  the  unexpected  aggression  of 
an  oppressive  and  ambitions  conqueror, 
will  yet  ultimately  feel,  and  endearour 
to  give  effect  to,  the  true  law  of  na- 
tions, lest,  by  suffering  its  continued 
violations,  they  may  individually  be 
saoriiioed ;  and  consequenUy,  as  in  the 
instance  alluded  to,  they  will  ulti- 
mately coalesce  and  associate  in  one 
common  cause,  to  humiliate  and  over- 
come the  proud  invader  of  all  Just 
rights  and  principles.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  highest  importance  to  collect  all 
the  principles  and  rules,  which,  in 
oases  of  doubt»  must  ever  be  consulted, 
at  leiut  by  statesmen,  in  endeavouring 
to  settie  differences  between  differing 
states;  and  no  authority  stands  higher 
in  this  respect  than  YatteL 
There  Is  no  permaf%ent  and  general 
nent  or  ae-  **»*«'»«»**o««'  court,  and  it  will  be  found, 
neral  court.  *^'*  ^  general  titie  sovereign,  or  go- 
vernment of  each  state,  who  bas  the 
power  of  declaring  war  and  peace,  bas 
also,  as  an  incident,  sole  power  of  de- 
ciding upon  questions  of  booty,  cap- 
ture, prise,  and  hostile  seizure,  thougb 
sometimes  that  power  is  delegated,  as 
In  Ghreat  Britain,  as  respects  maritime 
seifttres,  by  commission  to  the  Judge 
of  the  Admiralty  Court,  with  an  ap- 
peal from  his  decisions  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  these  eases  no  other  mu- 
nicipal court  has  cognizance  In  case  of 
any  hostile  seizure.  Mphir^tton  v.  Be- 
dreechund,  Enapp's  Rep.  816  to  861; 
and  ffill  V.  Heardon,  2  Russ.  Rep.  608, 
and  further,  poH,  p.  392.  So  there  Is 
no  general  International  court  in  which 
62 


No  perma- 


a  treaty  can  be  directly  enforced,  al- 
though, collaterally,  its  meaning  may 
be  discussed  in  a  municipal  court; 
therefore,  no  biU  to  enforce  a  treaty 
can  be  sustained  in  equity.  Jfaboh  of 
Camatic  v.  EatX  India  Company,  2  Yes. 
Jun.  56 ;  and  BUI  v.  Rtardon,  2  Sim. 
k  Stu.  437;  2  Russ.  Rep.  608. 

Sometimes,  however,  especially  in 
mo#dm  times,  treaHet,  confirmed  by 
temporary  statutes  in  each  country,  ap- 
point a  temporary  international  court, 
with  limited  powers,  to  decide  upon 
certain  claims,  and  to  be  satisfied  out 
of  an  appointed  public  fund.  Thus, 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  by  the  59  G.  3, 
0.  81,  certain  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  cany  into  effect  the  con- 
ventions for  liquidating  the  claims  of 
British  subjects  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, with  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  In  these  cases,  the  appointed 
Jurisdiction  is  exclusive,  and  no  other 
municipal  court  has  any  power  as  re- 
gards the  acyastment  of  the  claims  be- 
tween the  two  subjects  of  each  conn- 
try ; — though,  as  between  private  indi- 
viduals, if  any  claimant  stand  in  the 
situation  of  an  agent  or  trustee,  then, 
in  a  court  of  equity,  he  may  be  com- 
pelled to.  act  as  a  trustee  of  the  sum 
awarded  to  him.  JSfiU  v.  Reardon,  Jae. 
Rep.  84;  2  Russ.  Rep.  608  to  6SS, 
over-ruling  the  Yice-Chancellor*8  de- 
cision in  2  Sim.  k  Stu.  437.— G.  {  Cb- 
megye  v.  Vaece,  1  Peters  S.  0.  Rep.  198, 
decided  upon  the  Treaty  with  Spain, 
which  ceded  Florida  to  the  ITnited 
States,  dated  May  2d,  1810.  See  also 
Lestapiee  v.  Ingrahan^,  5  Barr,  71,  and 
the  oases  cited. } 
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It  i^  a  settled  point  with  writers  on  the  natural  law,  that  pkkluii- 
all  mon  inherit  from  nature  a  perfect  liberty  and  independ-  - J!£!^— 
erice^  of  which  they  cannot  be  deprived  without  their  own 
consent.  In  a  State,  the  individual  citizens  do  not  enjoy 
them  fully  and  absolutely,  because  they  have  made  a  partial 
surrender  of  them  to  the  sovereign.  But  the  body  of  the 
nation,  the  State,  remains  absolutely  free  and  independent 
with  respect  to  all  other  men,  and  all  other  Nations,  as  long 
as  it  has  not  voluntarily  submitted  to  them. 

As  men  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  nature, — and  as  their ;  6.   To 
union  in  civil  society  cannot  have  exempted  them  from  the  ^^  ^^^ 
obligation  to  observe  those  laws,  since  by  that  union  tteyguWwt*^* 
do  not  cease  to  be  men, — ^the  entire  nation,  whose  common 
will  is  but  the  result  of  the  united  wills  of  the  citizens,  re- 
mains subject  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  bound  to  respect 
them  in  all  her  proceedings.     And  since  right  arises  from  ob- 
ligation, as  we  have  just  observed  (§  3),  the  nation  possesses 
also  the  same  rights  which  nature  has  conferred  upon  men  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties. 

We  must  therefore  apply  to  nations  the  rules  of  the  law  §  e.   in 
of  nature,  in  order  to  discover  what  their  obligations  are,  and  what  the 
what  their  rights:  consequently,  the  law  of  Nations  is  origin- J?^^°^^": 
ally  no  other  than  the  law  of  Nature  applied  to  Nations.  ^^^  ^"„  *' 
But  as  the  application  of  a  rule  cannot  be  just  and  reason-  siats. 
able  unless  it  be  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  subject,  we 
are  not  to  imagine  that  the  law  of  nations  is  precisely  and  in 
every  case  the  same  as  the  law  of  nature,  with  the  difference 
only  of  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applied,  so  as  to  allow  of 
our  substituting  nations  for  individuals.     A  state  or  civil  so- 
ciety is  a  subject  very  different  from  an  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  from  which  circumstance,  pursuant  to  the  law  of 
nature  itself,  there  result,  in  many  cases,  very  different  obliga- 
tions and  rights :  since  the  same  general  rule,  applied  to  two 
subjects,  cannot  produce  exactly  the  same  decisions,  when 
the  subjects  are  different ;  and  a  particular  rule  which  is  per-  [  Ivii  ] 
fectly  just  with  respect  to  one  subject,  is  not  applicable  to 
another  subject  ox    a  quite  different  nature.      There  are 
many  cases,  therefore,  in  which  the  law  of  Nature  does 
not  decide  between  state  and  state  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  would  between  man  and  man.    We  must  therefore  know 
how  to  accommodate  the  application  of  it  to  different  sub- 
jects ;  and  it  is  the  art  of  thus  applying  it  with  a  precision 
founded  on  right  reason,  that  renders  the  law  of  Nations  a 
distinct  science.(2) 

(2)  M.  de  Vattel  fhen  proeeeds  to  heads — F\r9tf  the  natural  law  of  na- 
state  the  different  heads  of  interna-  tions ;  and  $€condly,  the  pontive.  The 
tional  lawy  wliich  has  been  varionBly  former  la  that  of  God  and  our  oon- 
tnbdivided  by  other  writers.  The  science,  and  consoqnentlj  immutable, 
dearest  division  is  under  two  prinoipal    and  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  post- 
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PRELiyi- 
WARIMB. 

^7.    Defini. 


We  call  that  the  Necessary  Law  of  Nations  which  consista 
in  the  application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  Nations.  It  is 
tioQ  of  the  '^^^^^^^'Hf  hecause  nations  are  absolutely  bound  to  observe  it. 
nece»9ary  ^his  law  contains  the  precepts  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature 
law  of  na-    to  States^  on  whom  that  law  is  not  less  obligatory  than  on  in- 

Uone. 


tire  lawB  of  oations.  The  poritive  U 
threefold;  Firtt,  the  untvertal  volun- 
tary law  or  uniform  practice  of  nations 
in  general;  aeeondly,  the  euatomary 
law;  and  thirdly ,  the  conventional  law 
or  treoHet,  (See  1  Chittj'B  Commer- 
cial Law,  25  to  47.)— C. 

The  foUowing  note  of  a  former  edi- 
tor is  deservedly  retained. 

The  study  of  the  solenee  of  the  law 
of  nations  presupposes  an  aoqnaint- 
ance  with  the  ordinary  law  of  nature, 
of  which  human  individuals  are  the 
objects.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
those  who  have  not  systematically 
studied  that  law,  it  wUl  not  be  amiss 
to  give  in  this  place  a  general  idea  of 
it  The  natural  law  is  the  eeicnce  of 
ike  law  of  natwCf  of  those  laws  which 
nature  imposes  on  mankind,  or  to 
which  they  are  subject  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  being  men;  a  sci- 
ence, whose  first  principle  is  this  axiom 
of  incontestable  truth— <<  The  great 
end  of  every  being  endowed  with  in- 
tellect and  sentiment^  is  happiness." 
It  is  by  the  desire  alone  of  that  happi- 
ness, that  we  can  bind  a  creature  pos- 
sessed of  the  faculty  of  thought,  and 
form  the  ties  of  that  obligation  which 
shall  make  him  submit  tQ  any  rule. 
Now,  by  studying  the  nature  of  things, 
and  that  of  man  in  particular,  we  may 
thence  deduce  the  rules  which  man 
must  follow  in  order  to  attain  his  great 
end, — to  obtain  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness of  which  he  is  susceptible.  We 
caU  those  rules  tiie  natural  laws,  or 
the  laws  of  nature.  They  are  certain, 
they  are  sacred,  and  obligatory  on 
every  man  possessed  of  reason,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  considera- 
tion than  that  of  his  nature,  and  even 
though  we  should  suppose  him  totally 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  God. 
But  the  sublime  consideration  of  an 
eternal,  necessary,  infinite  Being,  the 
author  of  the  universe,  adds  the  most 
lively  energy  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
carries  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. That  necessary  Being  ne- 
cessarily unites  in  himself  all  perfec- 
tion :  he  is,  therefore,  superlatively 
good,  and   displays  his  goodness    by 


forming  creatures  susceptible  of  hap- 
piness. It  is  then  his  wish  that  his 
creatures  should  be  as  happy  as  is  con- 
sistent with  their  nature :  consequently, 
it  is  his  wUl  that  they  should,  in  their 
whole  conduct^  follow  the  rules  which 
that  same  nature  lays  down  for  them, 
as  the  most  certain  road  to  happiness. 
Thus  the  will  of  the  Creator  perfectly 
coincides  with  the  simple  indications 
of  nature;  and  those  two  sources  pro- 
ducing the  same  law,  unite  in  forming 
the  same  obligation.  The  wliole  re- 
verts to  the  first  great  end  of  man, 
which  is  happiness.  It  was  to  con- 
duct him  to  that  great  end  that  the 
laws  of  nature  were  ordained :  it  is  finom 
the  desire  of  happiness  that  his  obliga- 
tion to  observe  those  laws  arises. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  man — ^what- 
ever may  be  his  ideas  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  universe— even  if  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  an  atheist — ^who 
is  not  bound  to  obey  the  laws  of  oa- 
tore.  They  are  necessary  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness  of  mankind;  and  who- 
ever should  reject  them,  whoever  s*hould 
openly  despise  them,  would  by  such 
eonduct  alone  declare  himself  an  ene- 
my to  the  human  race,  and  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  such.  Now,  one  of  the 
first  truths  which  the  study  of  man  re- 
veals to  us,  and  which  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  his  natnre,  is,  that  in 
a  state  of  lonely  separation  from  the 
rest  of  his  species,  he  cannot  attain 
his  great  end— happiness :  and  the 
reason  is,  that  he  was  intended  to  live 
in  society  with  his  fellow-creatures. 
Nature,  herself,  therefore,  has  esta- 
blished that  society,  whose  great  end 
is  the  common  advantage  of  all  its 
members;  and  the  means  of  attaining 
that  end  constitute  the  rules  that  each 
individual  is  bound  to  observe  in  his 
whole  conduct  Such  are  the  natural 
laws  of  human  society.  Having  thus 
given  a  general  idea  of  them,  which  is 
sufficient  for  any  intelligent  reader, 
and  is  developed  at  large  in  several 
valuable  works,  let  us  return  to  the  par- 
ticular object  of  this  treatise.— Note 
ed.  A.  D.  1797. 
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dividuals,  since  states  are  composed  of  men,  their  resolutions  PMaun- 
are  taken  by  men,  and  the  law  of  nature  is  binding  on  all  ^^^^*' 
men,  under  whatever  relation  they  act.  This  is  the  law 
which  Grotius,  and  those  who  follow  him,  call  the  Internal 
law  of  NatianSy  on  account  of  its  being  obligatory  on  nations 
in  point  of  conscience.{S)  Several  writers  term  it  the  Na- 
tural law  of  Nations. 

Since  therefore  the  necessary  law  of  nations  consists  in  the  {  s.   it  u 
application  of  the  law  of  nature  to  states, — which  law  is  im-  immutable, 
mutable,  as  being  founded  on  the  nature  of  things,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  nature  of  man, — ^it  follows  that  the  Necessary 
law  of  nations  is  immtUable. 

Whence,  as  this  law  is  immutable,  and  the  obligations  that  j  9.  Nationi 
arise  from  it  necessary  and  indispensable,  nations  can  neither  oftn  make 
make  any  changes  in  it  by  their  conventions,  dispense  withitp^/^^^s® 
in  their  own  conduct,  nor  reciprocally  release  each  other  ^^om^^^^^ 
the*observance  of  it.  with  the  ob. 

This  is  the  principle  by  which  we  may  distinguish  Zat^uZ  ligations 
conventions  or  treaties  from  those  that  are  not  lawful,  and*^^«  ^^^ 
innocent  and  rational  customs  from  those  that  are  unjust  or  ^ 
censurable. 

There  are  things,  Jtist  in  themselves^  and  allowed  by  the 
necessary  law  of  nations,  on  which  states  may  mutually  agree 
with  each  other,  and  which  they  may  consecrate  and  enforce 
by  their  manners  and  customs.  There  are  others  of  an  in-  [  lix  ] 
different  nature,  respecting  which,  it  rests  at  the  option  of 
nations  to  make  in  their  treaties  whatever  agreements  they 
please,  or  to  introduce  whatever  custom  or  practice  they 
think  proper.  But  every  treaty,  every  custom,  which  con- 
travenes the  injunctions  or  prohibitions  of  the  Necessary  law 
of  nations  is  unlawful.  It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel, 
that  it  is  only  by  the  Internal  law,  by  the  law  of  Conscieneey 
such  conventions  or  treaties  are  always  condemned  as  unlaw- 
ful, and  that,  for  reasons  which  shall  be  given  in  their  pro- 
Eer  place,  they  are  nevertheless  often  valid  by  the  external 
iw.  Nations  being  free  and  independent,  though  the  con- 
duct of  one  of  them  be  illegal  and  condemnable  by  the  laws 
of  conscience,  the  others  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  it,  when 
it  does  not  infringe  upon  their  perfect  rights.  The  liberty 
of  that  nation  would  not  remain  entire,  if  the  others  were  to 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  inspecting  and  regulating 
Jier  actions ;  an  assumption  on  their  part,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nature,  which  declares  every  nation  free 
and  independent  of  all  the  others. 

Man  is  so  formed  by  nature,  that  he  cannot  supply  all  his  1 10.  Bo- 
own  wants,  but  necessarily  stands  in  need  of  the  intercourse  «®*y  ««*»- 
and  assistance  of  his  fellow-creatures,  whether  for  his  imme- ^^f|^®^  ^^ 

'  nature 

-  betireen  all 

(3)    See    this    position    illustrated,    meroial  Law,  28,  and  n.  (4),  po§t,  Ix.  mankind. 
Mackintosh,   Dis.  7;  1  Chitty's  Com-    — C. 
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diate  preservation,  or  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  his  nature, 
and  enjoying  such  a  life  as  is  suitable  to  a  rational  being. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  experience.  We  have  in- 
stances of  persons,  who,  having  grown  up  to  manhood  among 
the  bears  of  the  forest,  enjoyed  not  the  use  of  speech  or  of 
reason,  but  were,  like  the  brute  beasts,  possessed  only  of  sen- 
sitive faculties.  We  see  moreover  that  nature  has  refused  to 
bestow  on  men  the  same  strength  and  natural  weapons  of  de- 
fence with  which  she  has  furnished  other  animals — having,  in 
lieu  of  those  advantages,  endowed  mankind  with  the  faculties 
of  speech  and  reason,  or  at  least  a  capability  of  acquiring 
them  by  an  intercourse  with  their  fellow-creatures.  Speech 
enables  them  to  communicate  with  each  other,  to  give  each 
other  mutual  assistance,  to  perfect  their  reason  and  know- 
ledge ;  and  having  thus  become  intelligent,  they  find  a  thou- 
sand methods  of  preserving  themselves,  and  supplying  their 
wants.  Each  individual,  moreover,  is  intimately  conscious 
that  he  can  neither  live  happily  nor  improve  his  nature  with- 
out the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  others.  Since,  there- 
fore, nature  has  thus  formed  mankind,  it  is  a  convincing 
[  Iz  ]  proof  of  her  intention  that  they  should  communicate  with, 
and  mutually  aid  and  assist  each  other. 

Hence  is  deduced  the  establishment  of  natural  society  among 
men.  The  general  law  of  that  Bociety  m,  that  each  indivu 
dtml  should  do  for  the  others  every  thing  which  their  necessities 
require^  and  which  he  can  perform  without  neglecting  the  duty 
that  he  owes  to  himself:  (4)  a  law  which  all  men  must  observe 
in  order  to  live  in  a  manner  consonant  to  their  nature,  and 
conformable  to  the  views  of  their  common  Creator, — a  law 
which  our  own  safety,  our  happiness,  our  dearest  interests, 
ought  to  render  sacred  to  every  one  of  us.  Such  is  the  gene- 
ral obligation  that  binds  us  to  the  observance  of  our  duties: 
let  us  fulfil  them  with  care,  if  we  would  wisely  endeavour  to 
promote  our  own  advantage.  (5) 

(4)  AnUt  IriL  n.  (3),  poH^  Iz.  n.  (4).       whether  the  preoise  acts  required  of 

(5)  See  the  same  position,  pott^  him  be  or  be  not  snch  as  ^eir  own 
2  IS,  and  po9i,  ch^.  ii.  {  2  and  88.  municipal  law  wiU  enforce ;  jnst  so  a 
The  natural,  or  primary  law,  is  that  «fate,  in  its  relations  with  other  state^ 
of  God  and  our  oonsoience,  the  law  is  bound  to  conduct  herself  in  the 
which  ei^oins  us  to  do  good  to  our  spirit  of  Justice,  benevolence,  and  good 
neighboor,  whether  in  literal  strictness  fiuth,  even  though  there  be  no  positive 
he  may  have  a  perfect  right  to  demand  mles  of  international  law,  by  the  let> 
such  treatment  from  us  or  not  This  ter  of  which  she  may  be  actuaUy  tied 
is  a  law  that  ought  to  be  as  strong  in  down.  The  same  rules  of  morality 
obligation  as  the  most  distinct  and  which  hold  together  men  in  families, 
positive  rule,  though  it  may  not  al-  and  which  form  families  into  a  corn- 
ways  be  capable  of  the  same  precise  monwealth,  also  link  together  several 
definition,  nor  consequently  may  al-  commonwealths  as  members  of  the 
low  the  same  remedies  to  enforce  its  ob-  great  society  of  mankind.  Common- 
servance.  As  an  individual  is  bound  wealths,  as  well  as  private  men,  are 
by  the  law  of  nature  to  deal  honour-  liable  to  injury,  and  capable  of  benefit 
ably  and  truly  with  other  individuals,  ftom  each  other;  it  is  therefore  their 
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It  ifl  easy  to  conceive  what  exalted  felicity  the  world  would  ^^mldu' 
enjoy,  were  all  men  willing  to  obBerre  the  mle  that  we  have-JI^?!:— 
just  laid  down.  On  the  contrary,  if  each  man  wholljr  and 
immediately  directs  all  his  thoughts  to  his  own  interest^  if  he 
does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  other  men,  the  whole  human  race 
together  will  be  immersed  in  the  deepest  wretchedness.  Let 
OS  therefore  endeavour  to  promote  the  general  happiness  of 
mankind :  all  mankind,  in  return,  will  endeavour  to  promote 
ours,  and  thus  we  shall  establish  our  felicity  on  the  most  solid 
foundations. 

The  universal  society  of  the  human  race  being  an  institu-P^-  ^* 
tion  of  nature  herself,  that  is  to  say,  a  necessary  consequence  ^][J^" 
of  the  nature  of  man, — all  men,  in  whatever  stations  they 
are  placed,  are  hound  to  cultivate  itj  and  to  discharge  its 
duties.  They  cannot  liberate  themselves  from  the  obligation 
by  any  convention,  bv  any  private  association.  When,  there- 
fore, they  unite  in  civil  society  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
separate  state  or  nation,  they  may  indeed  enter  into  particu- 
lar engagements  towards  those  with  whom  they  associate 
themselves ;  but  they  remain  still  bound  to  the  performance 
of  their  dtxties  towards  the  rest  of  mankind.  All  the  differ- 
ence consists  in  this,  that  having  agreed  to  act  in  conmion, 
and  having  resigned  their  rights  and  submitted  their  will  to 
the  body  of  the  society,  in  every  thing  that  concerns  their 
common  welfare,  it  thenceforwara  belongs  to  that  body,  that 
state,  and  its  rulers,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  humanitv  towards  [  1^  ] 
strangers,  in  every  thing  that  no  longer  depends  on  the 
liberty  of  individuals ;  and  it  is  the  state  more  particularly 
that  is  to  perform  those  duties  towards  other  states.  We  have 
already  seen,  (§  6),  that  men  united  in  society  remain  subject 
to  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  human  nature. 
That  society,  considered  as  a  moral  person,  since  possessed 
of  an  understanding,  volition,  and  strength  peculiar  to  itself, 
is  therefore  obliged  to  live  on  the  same  terms  with  other  socie- 
ties  or  states,  as  individual  man  was  obliged,  before  those 
establishments,  to  live  with  other  men,  that  is  to  say,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  natural  society  established  among  the 
human  race,'With  the  difference  only  of  such  exceptions  as 
may  arise  from  the  different  nature  of  the  subjects. 


duty  to  reTerenoe,  to  pnctiie,  and  to  tfn   Gommeroial   Law,    38;    MaoUn- 

enforce,  thoae  rnlei   of  joBtioo  which  tosh,  Diio.    7;  Poaka'i  Bep.   116;  % 

control    and    reitrain    ii^vy*    which  Han.  Bla.  359 ;  and  ice  anf*,  }  7 ;  and 

regulate  and  angment  benefit^  which  see  extract  from  Mr.  Pitfi  oelebrated 

preserve  oiyilised  states  in  a  tolerable  speech  on  concluding  the  commercial 

condition  of  security  from  wrong,  and  treaty    between    Great    Britain    and 

which,   if    they    could    be    generally  France  in  ▲.  d.  1786,  and  in  which  he 

obeyed,  would    establish,  and  perma-  powerftilly  refuted  the  doctrine  of  no- 

aently  maintain,  the  well-being  of  the  tional  and  h^tditarjf  anHpathy  between 

Bniyersal  commonwealth  of  the  human  England  and  France,  pott,  book  iL  chap, 

.ace.     (See    ObserrationB  in  1   Chit-  ii.  {  21,  p.  144.>-C. 
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PMLiM-  Since  the  object  of  the  natural  society  establiflhed  between 
^^^^^^'  all  mankind  is — ^that  thej  should  lend  each  other  mutual  as- 
objoct^***  sistance,  in  order  to  attain  perfection  theuiselves,  and  to 
this  0od.  render  their  condition  as  perfect  as  possible, — and  since  na- 
ety  of  na.  tions,  Considered  as  so  many  free  persons  living  together  in 
tioDi.  a  state  of  nature,  are  bound  to  cultivate  human  society  with 

each  other, — ^the  object  of  the  great  society  established  by 
nature  between  all  nations  is  also  the  interchange  of  mutvm 
assistance  for  their  own  improvement,  and  that  of  their  con- 
dition. 
2 13.   First      The  first  general  law  that  we  discover  in  the  very  object 
genoni  ob-  of  the  society  of  nations,  is  that  each  individtuU  nation  %$ 
bSeflTottSer*^^^  to  contribtUe  every  thing  in  her  power  to  the  happiness 
nationsTbttt'  ^'^  perfection  of  all  the  others.* 

not  to  pre-       But  the  dutics  that  we  owe  to  ourselves  being  unquestion- 
judioe  itself,  ably  paramount  to  those  we  owe  to  others, — a  nation  owes 
herself  in  the  first  instance,  and  in  preference  to  all  other 
nations,  to  do  every  thing  she  can  to  promote  her  own  hap- 
j  14  Bx-    piiiess  and  perfection.     (I  say,  every  thing  she  caw,  not  only 
planjktion     in  a  physical  but  in  a  moral  sense, — that  is,  every  thing 
of  this  ob-   that  she  can  do  lawfully^  and  consistentiy  with  justice  and 
serration.     Jionour.)    When,  therefore,  she  cannot  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  another  nation  without  doing  an  essential  injury  to 
[  bdi  ]  herself,  her  obligation  ceases  on  that  particular  occasion,  and 
she  is  considered  as  lying  under  a  disability  to  perform  the 
office  in  question.  (6) 
2 15.   The       Nations  being  free  and  indepeDident  of  each  other,  in  the 
seoond  ge-   same  manner  as  men  are  naturally  free  and  independent,  the 
uTS^  rw  *^^^  general  law  of  their  society  is,  that  each  nation  should 
ty  and  in- "  ^  ^fi  *^  ^^  peaceable  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  she  in- 
dependenoe  hcvits  from  nature.     The  natural  society  of  nations  cannot 
of  nations,   subsist,  unless  the  natural  rights  of  each  be  duly  respected. 
No  nation  is  willing  to  renounce  her  liberty ;  she  will  rather 
break  off  all  commerce  with  those  states  thsX  should  attempt 
to  infringe  upon  it. 
1 16.  Bifeot     Ab  a  consequence  of  that  liberty  and  independence,  it  ex- 
of  thatuber-  clusively  belong  to  each  nation  to  form  her  own  judgment  of 
^-  what  her  conscience  prescribes  to  her,— of  what  she  can  or 

cannot  do,— of  what  it  is  proper  or  improper  for  her  to  do :  and 


*  Xenophon  points  out  the  true  rea-  n.  (1),  Iz.  n.  (6) ;  Book  IL  ohap.  ii.  2  21, 

son  of  this  first  of  all  duties,  and  esta-  p.  144^  jpo«r.--0. 

blishes  its  necessity,  in  the  foUowing        (6)  Pnffendorf,  b.  lii.  c.  8,  s.  6,  p.  29, 

words : — **  If  we  see  a  man  who  is  oni-  writes  olesrly  and  deoidedlj  on  this 

formly  eager  to  pursae  his  own  pri-  important  subject; — he  obserres  ''The 

▼ate  advantage,  without  regard  to  the  law  of  humanity  does  not  seem  to  oblige 

rules  of  honour  or  the  duties  of  Mend-  us    to    grant   passage  to    any    other 

ship,  why   should   we   in   any  emer-  goods,  except  such  as   are  absolutely 

genoy  think  of  sparing  him  7"    IfoU  necessary   for   the    support   of    their 

tdit,  A.  D.  1797.    See  modem  anthori-  life  to  whom  they  are  thus  oonyeyed." 

ties  In  support  of  that  position,  ante,  \y,  — 0. 
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OF  THE  LAW  OP  NATIONS.  Ixii 

of  course  it  rests  solely  with  her  to  examine  and  determine    raBuin- 

whether  she  can  perform  any  office  for  another  nation  without ^  - 

neglecting  the  duty  which  she  owes  to  herself.  In  all  cases, 
therefore,  in  which  a  nation  has  the  right  of  judging  what 
her  duty  requires,  no  other  nation  can  compel  her  to  act  in 
such  or  such  particular  manner :  for  any  attempt  at  such 
compulsion  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  nations. 
We  have  no  right  to  use  constraint  against  a  free  person,  ex- 
cept in  those  cases  where  such  person  is  hound  to  perform 
some  particular  thing  for  us,  and  for  some  particular  reason 
which  does  not  depend  on  his  judgment, — ^in  those  cases,  in 
short,  where  we  have  a  perfect  right  against  him. 

In  order  perfectly  to  understand  thw,  it  is  necessary  to  ob-  { IT.  Dii- 
serve,  that  the  obligation,  and  the  right  which  corresponds  ^**^^^Ji^ 
to  or  is  derived  from  it,  are  distinguished  into  external  and  naTwid  ex- 
interned.     The  obligation  is  internal,  as  it  binds  the  con- ternai,  per- 
scieneCj  and  is  deduced  from  the  rules  of  our  duty :  it  is  ez-  feet  and  im- 
temal,  as  it  is  considered  relatively  to  other  men,  and  pro-  P^^®®*  o^^ 
duces  some  right  between  them.     The  internal  obligation  is  ^^^  *" 
always  the  same  in  its  nature,  though  it  varies  in  degree ;  but 
the  external  obligation  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imperfect; 
and  the  right  that  results  from  it  is  also  perfect  or  imperfect. 
The  perfect  right  is  that  which  is  accompanied  by  the  right 
of  compelling  those  who  refuse  to  fulfil  the  correspondent  ob- 
ligation ;  the  imperfect  risht  is  unaccompanied  by  that  right 
of  compulsion.     The  perfect  obligation  is  that  which  gives  to  [  Iziii  ] 
the  opposite  party  the  right  of  compulsion;  the  imperfect 
gives  him  only  a  right  to  ask. 

It  is  now  easy  to  conceive  why  the  right  is  always  imper- 
fect, when  the  correspondent  obligation  depends  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  party  in  whose  breast  it  exists ;  for  if,  in  such  a 
case,  we  had  a  right  to  compel  him,  he  would  no  longer  enjoy 
the  freedom  of  determination  respecting  the  conduct  he  is  to 
pursue  in  order  to  obey  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 
Our  obligation  is  always  imperfect  with  respect  to  other 
people,  while  we  possess  the  liberty  of  judging  how  we  are 
to  act :  and  we  retain  that  liberty  on  all  occasions  where  we 
ought  to  be  free. 

Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  a  perfect  equality  pre-  i  18.  BqmJ- 
vails  in  their  rights  and  obligations,  as  equally  proceeding  jj^  ®^  "*" 
from  nature — ^Nations  composed  of  men,  and  considered  as  **"" 
so  many  free  persons  living  together  in  a  state  of  nature,  are 
naturally  equal,  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obligations 
and  rights.     Power  or  weakness  does  not  in  this  respect  pro- 
duce any  difference.     A  dwarf  is  as  much  a  man  as  a  giant ; 
a  small  republic  is  no  less  a  sovereign  state  than  the  most 
powerful  kingdom. 

By  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  equality,  whatever  is  i  !••  Meet 
lawful  for  one  nation  is  equally  lawful  for  any  other ;  and  ^^^^L 
whatever  is  unjustifiable  in  the  one  is  equally  so  in  the  other.  ^^ 
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FiiBLiMi.       A  nation  then  is  mistress  of  her  own  actions  so  long  an 
they  do  not  affect  the  proper  and  perfect  rights  of  %nj  other 


N A  RIBS. 


1 20.   Each  nation — BO  long  as  she  is  only  internally  bound,  and  does  not 
miB^^es^of  ^^  'ii^der  any  external  and  perfect  obligation.     If  she  makes 
her  own  m-  s.n  ill  uso  of  her  liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ; 
tiona  when   but  Other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce  in  her  condact, 
they  do  not  gince  they  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  her. 
perfect^*         Since  nations  are  jreey  independent^  and  eqtLol — and  since 
rights  of      ^ftch  possesses  the  right  of  judging,  according  to  the  dictates 
others.        of  her  conscience,  what  conduct  she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to 
flilfil  her  duties ;  the  effect  of  the  whole  is,  to  produce,  at 
df^ionof"'''^®***   externalljy  and  in  the  eyes   of  mankind,   a  perfect 
the  voion.    equality  of  rignts  between  nations,  in  the  administration  of 
try  Uw  of  their  affairs  and  the  pursuit  of  their  pretensions,  without  re- 
n«<*on«-       gard  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of  their  conduct,  of  which  others 
have  no  right  to  form  a  definitive  judgment ;  so  that  what- 
ever may  be  done  by  any  one  nation  may  be  done  by  any 
[  Ixiv  ]  other ;  and  they  ought,  in  human  society,  to  be  considered 
as  possessing  equal  rights. 

Each  nation  in  fact  maintains  that  she  has  justice  on  her 
side  in  every  dispute  that  happens  to  arise ;  and  it  does  not 
belong  to  either  of  the  parties  interested,  or  to  other  nations, 
to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the  contested  question*.  The 
party  who  is  in  the  wrong  is  guilty  of  a  crime  agu.;.it  her 
own  eonscience  ;  but  as  there  exists  a  possibility  that  she  may 
perhaps  have  justice  on  her  side,  we  cannot  accuse  her  of 
violating  the  laws  of  society. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  that  nations 
should  suffer  certain  things  to  be  done,  though  in  their  own 
nature  unjust  and  condemnable ;  because  they  cannot  oppose 
them  by  open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of  some 
particular  state,  and  destroying  the  foundations  of  their 
natural  society.  And  since  they  are  bound  to  cultivate  that 
society,  it  is  of  course  presumed  that  all  nations  have  con- 
sentea  to  the  principle  we  have  just  established.  The  rules 
that  are  deduced  from  it  constitute  what  Monsieur  Wolf  calls 
^Hhe  voluntary  law  of  nations;"  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  use  the  same  term,  although  we  thought  it 
necessary  to  deviate  from  that  great  man  in  our  manner  of 
establishmg  the  foundation  of  that  law.  (7) 

(7)  The  natural  primary  or  vniemal  voluntary  2aiO|  or  those  rules  which  are 

law  of  nations  which  is  thus  binding  considered  to  haye  become  law  by  the 

in  conscience,  and  immatable,  it  mast  uniform  praettM  of  nations  in  general, 

be  admitted,  is  mere  ikMory,  until  it  has  and  by  the  manifest  utility  of  the  rules 

been  assented  to  by  a  state  as  binding  themselves; — eeeondly,    the    euetomary 

on  her :  but  besides  that  law  of  eon.  law,  or  that  which,  from  motives   of 

science,  which,  until  so  assented  to,  is  convenience,  has  by  tacit  but  implied 

imperfect,  there  is  what  is  termed  the  agreement  prevailed,  not  generally  in- 

poeitive  or  eeeondary  law  of  nations,  and  deed  among  all  nations,  nor  with   so 

which  is  threefold ;  Jiret,  the  univereal  paramount  utility  as  to  become  a  por- 
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The  laws  of  natural  society  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
safety  of  all  states,  that,  if  the  custom  once  prevailed  of 
trampling  them  under  foot,  no  nation  could  flatter  herself  I  ^^.KiK^* 
with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  national  existence,  and  enr^g^^g^^^ 
joying   domestic  tranquillity,  however   attentive  to  pursue  infnetom 
everv  measure  dictated  by  the  most  consummate  prudence,  of  ^«  i*w 
justice,  and  moderation.*    Now  all  men  and  all  states  have®^^**®"* 
a  perfect  right  to  those  things  that  are  necessarv  for  their 
preservation,  since  that  right  corresponds  to  an  indispensa- Bight  of  de- 
ble  obligation.     All  nations  have  therefore  a  right  to  resort  c^*^*  ^^« 
to  forcible  means  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  any  one  par- 
ticular nation  who  openly  violates  the  laws  of  the  society 
which  Nature  has  established  between  them,  or  who  directly 
attacks  the  welfare  and  safety  of  that  society. 

But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  extend  that  right  to  the ;  28.    Mm. 
prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  nations.     They  are  all  free  and  "^  of  that 
independent,  but  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  that  society '**^^*' 
which  Nature  has  established  between  them;  and  so  far 
bound,  that,  when  any  of  them  violates  those  laws,  the  others 
have  a  right  to  repress  her.     The  conduct  of  each  nation,  [  Ixv  j 
therefore,  is  no  further  subject  to  the  control  of  the  others, 
than  as  the  interests  of  natural  society  are  concerned.     The 
general  and  common  right  of  nations  over  the  conduct  of  any 
sovereign  state  is  only  commensurate  to  the  object  of  that 
society  which  exists  between  them. 

tion   of  universal  volvmtary  Iftw,  bat  boar  yov  out   In   a  further  progren; 

enough  to  have  aoqnired  a  pre9crtpHve  thu,  for    inatanoe,  on    more    general 

obligation    among   certain    states,    so  principles,  it  is  lawiU  to  destroy  your 

sitaated  as  to  be  mutually  benefited  by  enemy,  and   mere    general   principles 

i^  as    the    customary  law  prerailing  make    no    great    difference  as  to  the 

among  different  nations  in  the  whale  manner  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected; 

fisheiy,  and  illustrated  by  the  decision  but  the  eonrentional  law  of  mankiDd, 

in  FennwffB  v.  Lord  OrenvUU,  1  Taunt  whioh  is  eyideneed  in  their  pnieUM, 

Bep.  241,  248,  upon  the  division  of  the  does    make  a   distinction,  and  allows 

profits  arising  from  a  whale  when  killed  some  and  prohibits  other  modes  of  de- 

by  the  crews  of  several    boats;  and  stmetion;  and  a  belligerent  is  bound 

tkirdl^f  the  convtnHonal  law,  or  that  to    oonflne    himself  to   those    modea 

wlkich  is  agreed  between  particular  states  wliieh  the  eommon  praetioe  of  mankind 

by  expreM  treaties,  a  law  binding  only  has  employed,  and  to  relinquish  **  those 

upon    the    parties  among  whom  such  which    the    same    practice    has    not 

treattes  are  in  force.    See  1  Cliitty's  brought  within  the  ordinary  exercise 

Commercial  Law,  28,  29,  and  see  pott,  of  war,  howeter  sanctioned  by  its  prin- 

2  27,  p.  66.  eiples  and  purposes :"  so  it  has  erer 

In  the  case  of  the  ship,  Flad  Oyen,  been  the  praetiee  of  nations  to  bring 

1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  Sir  William  Scott  ob-  yessels  captured  by  them  into  their  own 

served,  <'  A  great  part  of  the  law  of  ports,  and  to  condemn  them  as  prise  in 

nations  stands  on  the  v*age  and  prac-  their  own  Admiralty  Courts ;  and  there- 

tioe  of  natioM,  and  on  no  other  founda-  fore  a  sentenoa  of  condemnation  In  the 

tion:  it  is  introduced,  indeed,  by  gene-  neutral  country  would  be  fflegal  and 

ral  principles,  but  it  trayels  with  those  void.    Ibid,-^, 
general  prinoiples  only  to  a  certain  ex-       *  Etenim  si   hsse   pertabare  omnia 

tent;  and  if  it  stops  there,  you  are  ei  permiioere  yolumus,  totam  vitam, 

not  at  Uberty  to  go  farther  and  to  say,  perieulosam,    inddioflam,   infestamque 

that  aurf   general  speculations  would  reddemus.    Cicero  in  Veir.  IL  16. 
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iXV  IDBA  AND  GENEBAL  PBINCIPLES 

PBBLiifi-        The  several  engagementB  into  which  nations  may  enter 
NARiBg.    ppQ^iuQe  a,  new  kind  of  law  of  nations,  called  Conventional^ 


*^*j^*"-  or  of  Treaties.    As  it  is  evident  that  a  treaty  binds  none 
law  of  na-    ^^^  *^®  Contracting  parties,  the  conventional  law  of  nations 
tions^  or  law  is  HOt  a  Universal  but  a  particular  law.     All  that  can  be  done 
of  treatiei.   on  this  Subject,  in  a  treatise  on  the  Law  oi  Nations^  is  to  lay 
down  those  general  rules  which  nations  are  bound  to  observe 
with  respect  to  their  treaties.     A  minute  detail  of  the  various 
agreements   made   between  particular  nations,  and  of  the 
rights  and  obligations  thence  resulting,  is  matter  of  fact,  and 
belongs  to  the  province  of  history. 
;  25.  Cos.        Certain  maxims  and  ctutomSy  consecrated  by  long  use,  and 
!?^^*^  observed  by  nations  in  their  mutual  intercourse  with  each 
°*^   other  as  a  kind  of  law,  form  the  CvMomary  Law  of  Nations^ 
or  the  Ouitom  of  Nations.  (8)     This  law  is  founded  on  a  tacit 
eonsent,  or,  if  you  please,  on  a  tacit  convention  of  the  nations, 
that  observe  it  towards  each  other.     Whence  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  obligatory  except  on  those  nations  who  have  adopted 
it,  and  that  it  is  not  universal,  any  more  than  the  conven- 
tional law.    The  same  remark,  therefore,  is  equally  applica 
ble  to  this  customary  law,  viz.  that  a  minute  detail  of  its  par 
ticulars  does  not  belong  to  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  law 
of  nations,  but  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  a 
general  theory  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  the  rules  which  are  to 
be  observed  in  it,  as  well  with  a  view  to  its  effects,  as  to  its 
substance :  and  with  respect  to  the  latter,  those  rules  will 
serve  to  distinguish  lawful  and  innocent  customs  from  those 
that  are  unjust  and  unlawful. 
i  26.  G^ne-     When  a  custom  or  usage  is  generally  established,  either 
ni  role  re-  between  all  the  civilized  nations  in  the  world,  or  only  between 
^law.      those  of  a  certain  continent,  as  of  Europe,  for  example,  or 
between  those  who  have  a  more  frequent  intercourse  with 
^ach  other ;  if  that  custom  is  in  its  own  nature  indifferent, 
[  Ixvi  1  tnd  much  more,  if  it  be  useful  and  reasonable,  it  becomes  ob- 
ligatorv  on  all  the  nations  in  question,  who  are  considered 
as  havmg  given  their  consent  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  observe 
it  towards  each  other,  as  long  as  they  have  not  expressly  de- 
clared their  resolution  of  not  observing  it  in  future.  (9)    But 
if  that  custom  contains  any  thing  unjust  or  unlawful,  it  is 
not  obligatory ;  on  the  contrary,  every  nation  is  bound  to  re- 
linquish it,  since  nothing  can  oblige  or  authorize  her  to 
violate  the  law  of  nature. 

(8)  From  the   anthoritiei   olted   in  (9)  Ai  to  thlB  position,  see  farther, 

B€mH  t.  Pxpan,  E[napp's   Bep.  67,  it  Marten's  L.  N.  856,  and    F€nn%%g9  t. 

seems,  that  most  nations  agree,  tiiat  Lwd  OrtnviUe,  1  Taunton's  Bep.  248. 

twenty  years'  nninterropted  usage  (for  There  most  be  a  reasonable  notification, 

ftpcnly  year§  is  eridenoe  as  weU  of  puib-  in  point  of  time,  of  the  intention  not  to 

lie  and  general  euetome  or  praetioes  afl  be  bound  bj  the  oustomaiy  law.    Ibid. 

of  private  lights)  1b  sufficient  to  sustain  and  1  Chitty's  Criminal  Law  29,  86,  92. 

the  same. — 0.  — C 
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07  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS.  IxtI 

These  three  kinds  of  law  of  nations,  the  Voluntary^  the    PMLmi- 
Conventional,  and   the  Customary^  together   constitute  the-  ''^*^■• 


Positive  Law  of  Nati(m9»{}.0)    For  they  all  proceed  from  J  2^-    ^^ 
the  will  of  Nations ;  the  Voluntary  from  their  presumed  con-  *^^J^  * 
sent,  the   Conventwnal  from   an  express  consent,  and  the 
Customary  from  tadt  consent ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  other 
mode  of  deducing  any  law  from  the  will  of  nations,  there  are 
only  these  three  kinds  of  Positive  Lata  of  Nations. 

We  shall  be  careful  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Natural 
or  Necessary  law  of  nations,  without,  however,  treating  of 
them  separately.  But  after  having,  under  each  individual 
head  of  our  subject,  established  what  the  Necessary  law  pre- 
scribes, we  shall  immediately  add  how  and  why  the  decisions 
of  that  law  must  be  modified  by  the  Voluntary  law ;  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  other  terms)  we  shall  explain 
how,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  of  nations,  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  natural  society,  the  external  law  which 
they  are  to  observe  towards  each  other  differs  in  certain  in- 
stances from  the  maxims  of  the  IntemcU  law,  which  never- 
theless remains  always  obligatory  in  point  of  conscience.  As 
to  the  rights  introduced  by  T^reaties  or  by  Oustomj  there  is 
no  room  to  apprehend  that  any  one  will  confoimd  them  with 
the  Natural  law  of  nations.  They  form  that  species  of  law 
of  nations  which  authors  have  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Arbitrary. 

To  furnish  the  reader  beforehand  with  a  general  direction  J  28.  Gene- 
respecting  the  distinction  between  the  Necessary  and  *^6"j|™JJ*^ 
Voluntary  law,  let  us  here  observe,  that,  as  the  Necessary^^^^ 
law  is  always  obligatory  on  the  conscience,  a  nation  ought  jj^e  neoea- 
never  to  lose  sight  of  it  m  deliberating  on  the  line  of  conduct  nrj  and 
she  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil  her  duty ;  but  when  there  ***«  ^ohm- 
is  question  of  examining  what  she  may  demand  of  other  **^ 
states,  she  must  consult  the  Voluntary  law,  whose  maxims 
are  devoted  to  the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  universal 
society  of  mankind. 

(10)  See  DivlBioii  of  Jmwm  of  N»tioikS»  amu,  ML  n.  (S).— 0. 
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BOOKL 
OP  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  IN  THEMSELVES. 


CHAP.  L 

OP  NATIONS  OR  SOVEEEIGN  STATES.(IO) 

A  NATION  or  a  state  is,  as  has  been  said  at  the  beginning  { i.  Of  the 
of  this  work,  a  body  politic,  or  a  society  of  men  united  to-  ^*»**  ^^  **^ 
gether  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  their  mutual  safety  and?JJ?"^^' 
advantage  by  their  combined  strength. 

From  the  very  design  that  induces  a  number  of  men  to  form 
a  society  which  has  its  common  interests,  and  which  is  to  act 
in  concert,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  established  a 
Pvhlic  'Authority J  to  order  and  direct  what  is  to  be  done  by 
each  in  relation  to  the  end  of  the  association.  This  political 
authority  is  the  Sovereignty ;  and  he  or  they  who  are  in- 
vested with  it  are  the  Sovereign,{^0) 

It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  very  act  of  the  civil  or  political }  2.   The 
association,  each  citizen  subjects  himself  to  the  authority  of  »«tt»ority  of 
the  entire  body,  in  everything  that  relates  to  the  common  ^y^*^^ 
welfare.     The  authority  of  all  over  each  member,  therefore,  the  men. 
essentially  belongs  to  me  body  politic,  or  state;  but  the  ex- ben. 
ercise  of  that  authority  may  be  placed  in  different  hands,  ac- 
cording as  the  society  may  have  ordained.  L  ^  J 

If  the  body  of  the  nation  keep  in  its  ottm  hands  the  em-  ?  *•   ^^ 
pire,  or  the  right  to  command,  it  is  a  Popular  government,  a  J^^f  -^ 
Democracy;  if  it  intrust  it  to  a  certain  number  of  citizens^ YenmMiL 
to  a  senate,  it  establishes  an  Aristocratic  republic ;  finally, 
if  it  confide  the  government  to  a  single  person^  the  state  be- 
comes a  Monarchy. {11.) 

These  three  kinds  of  government  may  be  variously  com- 
bined and  modified.     We  shall  not  here  enter  into  the  par- 

(10)  The  stodent  desirous  of  enlerg-  ferent  GorernmeiitB ;  and  see  Coon  de 

ilig  hU  knowledge  npon  this  subject  Droit  Poblio  Interne  et  Exteme,  Paris, 

should  read  Locke  on  GovernmeBt ;  De  ▲.  d.  1830. — C. 

Lolme  on  the  Constitation ;  1  Bla.  Oom.        (11)  See  the  adyantages  and  disad- 

47 ;  Sedgwick's  Commentaries  thereon ;  vantages  of  each  of  those  forms  of  go- 

aad  Gbittj  Junior's  Prerogatires  of  the  yemment  shortly   considered.     1  Bla. 

Crown  as  regards  BoTerelgnty  and  dlf-  Com.  49,  60. — C. 
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2  OF  NATIONS,   OR 

BOOK  I.     ticulars ;  this  subject  belonging  to  the  public  universal  law  :* 
^°^^'  '•    for  the  object  of  the  present  work,  it  is  suflScient  to  establish 
the  general  principles  necessary  for  the  decision  of  those  dis- 
putes that  may  arise  between  nations. 
2  4.   What      Every  nation  that  governs  itself,  under  what  form  soever, 
•reaove-     Without  dependence  on  any  foreign  power,  is  a  Sovereign 
reipi  states.  State.     Its  rights  are  naturally  the  same  as  those  of  any  other 
state.     Such  are  the  moral  persons  who  live  together  in  a 
natural  society,  subject  to  the  law  of  nations.     To  give  a  na- 
tion a  right  to  make  an  immediate  figure  in  this  grand  society, 
it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  really  sovereign  and  independent, 
that  is,  that  it  govern  itself  by  its  own  authority  and  laws. 
§  5.   Of  We  ought,  therefore,  to  account  as  sovereign  states  those 

states  bound  which  have  united  themselves  to  another  more  powerful,  by 
by  unequal  ^^  unequal  alliance,  in  which,  as  Aristotle  says,  to  the  more 
alliance.      pQ^j^erful  is  given  more  honour,  and  to  the  weaker,  more  as- 
sistance. 

The  conditions  of  those  unequal  alliances  may  be  infinitely 
varied.     But  whatever  they  are,  provided  the  inferior  ally 
reserve  to  itself  the  sovereignty,  or  the  right  of  governing  its 
own  body,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  independent  state, 
that  keeps  up  an  intercourse  with  others  under  the  authority 
of  the  law  of  nations. 
i  6.   Or  by      Consequently  a  weak  state,  which,  in  order  to  provide  for 
tnades  of    its  Safety,  places  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more  power- 
froteotion.    ftQ  Qjjg^  ^^^  engages,  in  return,  to  perform  several  offices 
[  3  ]    equivalent  to  that  protection,  without  however  divesting  itself 
of  the  right  of  government  and  sovereignty, — that  state,  I 
say,  does  not,  on  this  account,  cease  to  rank  among  the  sove- 
reigns who  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of  nations.  (12) 

*  Nor  shaU  we  examine  which  of  minished  through  your  fault"  "  Tme," 
those  different  kinds  of  goyemment  is  replied  the  king :  "  I  shaU  leave  them 
the  best.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  a  smaller  portion  of  it ;  but  it  will 
in  general,  that  the  monarchical  form  rest  upon  a  firmer  basis."  The  Lace- 
appears  preferable  to  every  other,  pro-  dsemonians,  during  a  certain  period. 
Tided  the  power  of  the  sovereign  be  had  two  chiefs  to  whom  they  very  im- 
limited,  and  not  absolute, — qui  [prin-  properly  gave  the  title  of  kings.  They 
eipatwi]  turn  demum  regius  est^  si  in-  were  magistrates,  who  possessed  a  very 
tra  modestisB  et  mediocritatis  fines  se  limited  power,  and  whom  it  was  not 
oontineat^  exoessu  potostatis,  quam  im-  unusual  to  cite  before  the  tribunal  of 
pTudentes  in  dies  angere  satagunt*  justice, — ^to  arrest, — ^to  condemn  to 
minuitur,  penitosque  corrumpitur.  Nos  death. — Sweden  acta  with  less  impro- 
stulti,  majoris,  potentisB  specie  decepti,  priety  in  continuing  to  bestow  on  he* 
dilabimur  in  oontrarium,  non  satis  chief  the  title  of  king,  although  she  haa 
considerantes  earn  demum  tutam  esse  circumscribed  his  power  within  very 
potentiam  quss  viribus  modum  imponit  narrow  bounds.  He  shares  not  his 
The  maxim  has  both  truth  and  wisdom  authority  with  a  colleague, — he  is 
on  its  side.  The  author  here  quotes  hereditary, — and  the  state  has,  fW>m 
the  saying  of  Theopompns,  king  of  time  immemorial,  borne  the  title  of  a 
Sparta,  who,  returning  to  his  house  kingdom. — ^Bdit  ▲.  n.  1797. 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  peo-  (12)  This  and  other  rules  respect- 
pie,  after  the  establishment  of  the  ing  smaller  states  sometimes  form  the 
Ephori— ''You  will  leave  to  your  chU-  subject  of  consideration  even  in  the 
dren  (said  his  wife)  an  authority  di-  Municipal  Courts.  In  case  of  a  re- 
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SOYEREiaN  STATES. 


There  occurs  no  greater  diflSculty  with  respect  to  tributary    book  i. 
states ;  for  though  the  payment  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  power    ^^^^'  *" 


does  in  some  degree  diminish  the  dignity  of  those  states,  from  ^  .t"  ^ 
its  being  a  confession  of  their  weakness, — ^yet  it  suffers  their  gtato^ 
sovereignty  to  subsist  entire.  The  custom  of  paying  tribute 
was  formerly  very  common, — ^the  weaker  by  that  means  pur- 
chasing of  their  more  powerful  neighbour  an  exemption  from 
oppression,  or  at  that  price  securing  his  protection,  without 
ceasing  to  be  sovereigns. 

The  Germanic  nations  introduced  another  custom — ^thatjs.   Of 
of  requiring  homage  from  a  state  either  vanquished,  or  too  fendatoiy 
weak  to  make  resistance.      Sometimes  even,  a  prince  has '***••• 
given  sovereignties  in  fee,  and  sovereigns  have  volimtarily 
rendered  themselves  feudatories  to  others. 

When  the  homage  leaves  independency  and  sovereign  au- 
thority in  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  only  means 
certain  duties  to  the  lord  of  the  fee,  or  even  a  mere  nonorary 
acknowledgment,  it  does  not  prevent  the  state  or  the  feuda- 
tory prince  being  strictly  sovereign.  The  king  of  Naples 
pays  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  pope,  and  is  nevertheless 
reckoned  among  the  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Two  sovereign  states  may  also  be  subject  to  the  same{0.   Of  two 
prince,  without  any  dependence  on  each  other,  and  each  may  ■*•*•■  ■"^- 
retain  all  its  rights  as  a  free  and  sovereign  state.     The  king  f^^^t^^ 
of  Prussia  is  sovereign  prince  of  Neufchatel  in  Switzerlanc^ 
without  that  principality  being  in  any  manner  united  to  his 
other  dominions ;  so  that  the  people  of  Neufchatel,  in  virtue 
of  their  franchises,  may  serve  a  foreign  power  at  war  with 
the  king  of  Prussia,  provided  that  the  war  be  not  on  account 
of  that  principality. 

Finally,  several  sovereign   and  independent  states  may  { lo.   Of 
unite  themselves  together  by  a  perpetual  confederacy,  with-"***^*<>™- 
out  ceasinff  to  be,  each  individually,  a  perfect  state.     They|jJL^^^*'** 
will  together  constitute  a  federal  republic:  their  joint  de- 
liberations will  not  impair  the  sovereignty  of  each  member, 
though  they  may,  in  certain  respects,  put  some  restraint  on 
the  exercise  of  it,  in  virtue  of  voluntary  engagements.    A  per- 
son does  not  cease  to  be  free  and  independent,  when  he  is  obliged 
to  fulfil  engagements  which  he  has  voluntarily  contracted. 

Such  were  formerly  the  cities  of  Greece ;  such  are  at  present 
the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands,(13)  and  such 
the  members  of  the  Helvetic  body. 


y cited  coloDy,  or  part  of  a  parent  or  Thompton  t.  Powles,  2  Sini.  Bep.  202 ; 

principal  state,   no  subjeot  of  another  Trisarri  y.  Clementf  2  Gar.  A  P.  223; 

state  can  legally  make  a  contract  with  11  B.  Moore,  308 ;  3  Bing.  432 ;   and 

it  or  aasist  tlie  same  without  leave  of  pott — C.  { The  United  States  y.  Palmer, 

hia  own   goyemmenty  before  ita  eepa-  8  Wheat  610.    See  Cherriot  r.  FoueecU, 

rate     independent    has    been   recog.  SBlnn.  252.} 

nised  by  hlB  own  goyemment     Jonee  (13)  Of  ooone,  the  words  "at  pre^ 

T.  O*  reia  del  Bio,  1  Tom.  A  Boss.  297 ;  eenf*    refer    only    to   the   time   when 
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i  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BOOK  t.        But  a  people  that  has  passed  under  the  domimon  of  an* 

■  °^^^'  '•   other  is  no  longer  a  state,  and  cai(  no  longer  avail  itself  directly 

I  iL   Of  »  of  the  law  of  nations.     Such  were  the  nations  and  kingdoms 

Jlaf^Mswi   ^^^^^  ^^^  Romans  rendered  subject  to  their  empire;  the 

under  the     generality  even  of  those  whom  they  honoured  with  the  name 

dominion  of  of  fricuds  and  allies  no  longer  formed  real  states.     Within 

another.      themselves  thev  were  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magis- 

[  4  ]    trates ;  but  without,  thev  were  in  every  thing  obliged  to  follow 

the  orders  of  Rome ;  they  dared  not  of  themselves  either  to 

make  war  or  contract  alliances ;  and  could  not  treat  with 

nations. 

;  13.  The       The  law  of  nations  is  the  law  of  sovereigns ;  free  and  inde- 

objeots  of    pendent  states  are  moral  persons,  whose  rights  and  obligations 

thu  troMUe.  ^^  ^^  ^  establish  in  this  treatise. 


CHAP.  n. 

CHAP,  n.    GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  DUTIBS  OP  A  NATION  TOWARDS 

ITSELF. 

{ 13.  A  s»-  IF  the  rights  of  a  nation  spring  from  its  obligations,  it  is 
to  Lr^^*  principally  from  those  that  relate  to  itself.  It  will  further 
creMbi^  to  appoar,  that  its  duties  towards  others  depend  very  much  on 
it!  nAtnre.  its  duties  towards  itself,  as  the  former  are  to  be  regulated 
(1^)  and  measured  by  the  latter.     As  we  are  then  to  treat  of  the 

obligations  and  rights  of  nations,  an  attention  to  order  re- 
quires that  we  shoidd  begin  by  establishing  what  each  nation 
owes  to  itself. 

The  general  and  fundamental  rule  of  our  duties  towards 
ourselves  is,  that  every  moral  being  ought  to  live  in  a  manner 
conformable  to  his  nature,  naturcB  eonvenienter  viV«rc.(14) 
A  nation  is  a  being  determined  by  its  essential  attributes, 
that  has  its  own  nature,  and  can  act  in  conformity  to  it. 
There  are  then  actions  of  a  nation  as  such,  wherein  it  is  con- 
cerned in  its  national  character,  and  which  are  either  suitable 

Vattel  wrote,  snd  it  ia  nnneoesuury  to  has   aAqoired   powen  fax  beyond  its 

nendon  otherwiae  than  thoa  onnoriiy  diminutive  extent     Theee  being  esta- 

the  notorious  reoent  ohanges. — 0.  blished,  it  becomes  the  dntj  of  snoh 

(14)  If    to    partionlarise    may    be  a  state,  and  of  those  exercising  tiie 

aUowed,  we  may  instance   Gkvat  Bri-  powers  of  goyemment,  to  onltivato  and 

tain.     Comparatively,  with  regard  to  improve  these  natural  advantages ;  and 

dimensions,  it  would  be  but  an  insig-  in   that    view  the   ancient  exclnsive 

niilcant  state;  but  with  regard  to  its  navigation   system,  constituting  Eng- 

insular  situation  and  ezoellent  ports,  land  the   canier  of  Europe   and  the 

and  its  proximity  to  Europe,  and  above  world,  were  highly  laudable ;  and  it  ia 

aU  the    singularly  manly,  brave,  and  to  be  hoped  that  a  return  of  the  system, 

adrenturous  character  of  ito  natives,  injudiciously  abandoned,  will  ere  long 

it  has  boon  capable  of  acquiring  and  take  plaoe. — 0. 
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CHAP.    II. 


ISB  DUTIES  OF  A  NATIOK,   ETC. 

or  opposite  to  ^k  hat  constitutes  it  a  nation ;  so  that  it  is  not  book  i. 
a  matter  of  indifference  i^hether  it  performs  some  of  those- 
actions^  and  omits  others.  In  this  respect,  the  Law  of  Nature 
prescribes  it  certain  duties.  We  shall  see,  in  this  first  book, 
what  conduct  a  nation  ought  to  observe,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  wanting  to  itself.  But  we  shall  first  sketch  out  a 
general  idea  of  this  subject. 

He  who  no  longer  exists  can  have  no  duties  to  perform :  and  i  14.   Of 
a  moral  being  is  charged  with  obligations  to  himself,  only  with  *^«  pro"w- 
a  view  to  his  perfection  and  happiness :  for  to  preserve  and  to  ^^^J^ 
perfect  his  oton  nature^  is  the  sum  of  all  his  duties  to  himself,  of  a  nation. 

The  preservation  of  a  nation  consists  in  the  duration  of  the 
political  association  by  which  it  is  formed.  If  a  period  is 
put  to  this  association,  the  nation  or  state  no  longer  subsists, 
though  the  individuals  that  composed  it  still  exist. 

The  perfection  of  a  nation  is  found  in  what  renders  it 
capable  of  obtaining  the  end  of  civil  society ;  and  a  nation  is 
in  a  perfect  state,  when  nothing  necessary  is  wanting  to  arrive 
at  that  end.  We  know  that  the  perfection  of  a  thin^  con- 
sists, generally,  in  the  perfect  agreement  of  all  its  constituent 
parts  to  tend  to  the  same  end.  A  nation  being  a  multitude 
of  men  united  together  in  civil  society — if  in  that  multitude 
all  conspire  to  attain  the  end  proposed  in  forming  a  civil 
society,  th«  nation  is  perfect;  and  it  is  more  or  less  so, 
according  as  it  approaches  more  or  less  to  that  perfect  agree-  [  5  ] 
ment.  In  the  same  manner  its  external  state  will  be  more 
or  less  perfect,  according  as  it  concurs  with  the  interior  per- 
fection of  the  nation* 

The  end  or  object  of  civil  society  is  to  procure  for  the  i  i*-   vi»»< 
citizens  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of  for  the  necessities,".^**'****' 
the  conveniences,  the  accommodation  of  life,  and,  in  general,  ^    *^  •^y 
whatever  constitutes  happiness, — with  the  peaceful  possession 
of  property,  a  method  of  obtaining  justice  with  security,  and, 
finally,  a  mutual  defence  against  all  external  violence. 

It  is  now  easy  to  form  a  just  idea  of  thei  perfection  of  a 
state  or  nation : — every  thing  in  it  must  conspire  to  promote 
the  ends  we  have  pointed  out. 

In  the  act  of  association,  by  virtue  of  which  a  multitude  J 16.  A  na- 
of  men  form  together  a  state  or  nation,  each  individual  has  ^^^  is  andet 
entered  into  engagements  with  all,  to  promote  the  g^^^ral  *^^®^*^ 
welfare ;  and  all  have  entered  into  engagements  with  each  ^^  uJ^* 
individual,  to  facilitate  for  him  the  means  of  supplying  his 
necessities,  and  to  protect  and  defend  him.     It  is  manifest 
that  these  reciprocal  engagements  can  no  otherwise  be  fulfilled 
than  by  maintaining  the  political  association.     The  entire 
nation  is  then  obliged  to  maintain  that  association ;  and  as 
their   preservation   depends   on   its   continuance,  it  thence 
follows  that  every  nation  is  obliged  to  perform  the  duty  of 
self-preservation. 

This  obligation,  so  natural  to  each  individual  of  God's 
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b  GENERAL   PRINCIPLES   OF 

BOOK  I.  creation,  is  not  derived  to  nations  immediately  from  nature, 
CHAP.  II.  ^^^  fj.^jjj  ^|j^  agreement  by  which  civil  society  is  formed:  it 
is  therefore  not  absolute,  but  conditional, — ^that  is  to  say,  it 
supposes  a  human  act,  to  wit,  the  social  compact.  And  as 
compacts  may  be  dissolved  by  common  consent  of  the  parties 
— ^if  the  individuals  that  compose  a  nation  should  unanimously 
agree  to  break  the  link  that  binds  them,  it  would  be  lawful 
for  them  to  do  so,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  state  or  nation ; 
but  they  would  doubtless  incur  a  degree  of  guilt,  if  they  took 
this  step  without  just  and  weighty  reasons ;  for  civil  societies 
are  approved  by  the  Law  of  Nature,  which  recommends  them 
to  mankind,  as  the  true  means  of  supplying  all  their  wants, 
and  of  effectually  advancing  towards  their  own  perfection. 
Moreover,  civil  society  is  so  useful,  nay  so  necessary  to  all 
citizens,  that  it  may  well  be  considered  as  morally  impossible 
for  them  to  consent  unanimously  to  break  it  without  necessity. 
But  what  citizens  may  or  ought  to  do — ^what  the  majority  of 
them  may  resolve  in  certain  cases  of  necessity  or  of  pressing 
exigency — are  questions  that  will  be  treated  of  elsewhere: 
they  cannot  be  solidly  determined  without  some  principles 
which  we  have  not  yet  established.  For  the  present,  it  is 
sufficient  to  have  proved,  that,  in  general,  as  long  as  the  poli- 
tical society  subsists,  the  whole  nation  is  obliged  to  endeavour 
to  maintain  it. 
i  17.  And  If  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  is  no  less  obliged 
to  preeerre  carefully  to  preserve  all  its  members.  The  nation  owes  tnis 
mem  en.  ^^  ji^g^jfT  q[^qq  i]^q  \qqq  gy^jj  ^f  qj^^  ^f  {f^  members  weakens  it, 
and  is  injurious  to  its  preservation.  It  owe^  this  also  to  the 
members  in  particular,  in  consequence  of  the  very  act  of  asso- 
ciation ;  for  those  who  compose  a  nation  are  united  for  their 
[  6  ]  defence  and  common  advantage ;  and  none  can  justly  be  de- 
prived of  this  union,  and  of  the  advantages  he  expects  to  de- 
rive from  it,  while  he  on  his  side  fulfils  the  conditions.(15) 

The  body  of  a  nation  cannot  then  abandon  a  province,  a 

town,  or  even  a  single  individual  who  is  a  part  of  it,  unless 

compelled  to  it  by  necessity,  or  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 

the  strongest  reasons  founded  on  the  public  safety.  (16) 

I  IB.  A  na-     Since  then  a  nation  is  obliged  to  preserve  itself,  it  has  a 

tion  hM  a    right  to  every  thing  necessary  for  its  preservation.     For  the 

"*f^*  ^Siin    ^*^  ^^  Nature  gives  us  a  right  to  every  thing  without  which 

ne^sary  *  ^^  canuot  fulfil  our  obligation ;  otherwise  it  would  oblige  us 

for  its  pre« 

■nration.         ^^^^  ^^  prinoiple   is    in   eTeiy  re-  self.    This  is  the  principle  upon  which 

speot  reoognised    and   acted  upon  by  is  foanded  the  rule  ''  Nemo  poteJtt  exuerc 

our  mnnioipal  law.    It  is  in  respect  of,  patn'am"    CalvitCt  case,  7   Coke,  25 . 

and  as  a  due  return  for,  the  protection  Go.  Lit  129,  a;  and  see  an  interest- 

every  natural  bom  subject  is  entitled  ing  application  of  that  rule   in  Mao- 

to,  and  actually  does,  by  law,  reoeire  donaliPt    ease,  Forster's  Grown   Law. 

firom  the  instant  of  his  birth,  that  all  59.— G. 

the    obligations    of   allegiance    attach        (16)  In  tracing  the  consequences  of 

upon  him,  and  Arom  which  he  cannot  this  rule,  we  shall  hereafter  perceive  how 

by  any  aot  of  his  own  emancipate  him-  important  is  the  rule  itsel£ — 0. 
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to  do  impossibilities,  or  rather  would  contradict  itself  in  pre-  book  u 
scribing  us  a  duty,  and  at  the  same  time  debarring  us  of  the  ^^^^'  °' 
only  means  of  fidfilling  it.  It  will  doubtless  be  here  under- 
stood, that  those  means  ought  not  to  be  unjust  in  themselves, 
or  such  as  are  absolutely  forbidden  by  the  Law  of  Nature. 
As  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  ever  permit  the  use  of  such 
means, — ^if  on  a  particular  occasion  no  other  present  them- 
selves for  fulfilling  a  general  obligation,  the  obligation  must, 
in  that  particular  instance,  be  looked  on  as  impossible,  and 
consequently  void. 

By  an  evident  consequence  from  what  has  been  said,  a  na- ;  19.  it 
tion  ought  carefully  to  avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  whatever  ought  to 
might  cause  its  destruction,  or  that  of  the  state,  which  is  the  *7.®*^  •J*'^ 

^    ^     .1  .  '  '  thing  that 

same  thing.  mightocca. 

A  nation  or  state  has  a  right  to  every  thing  that  can  help  sion  its  de- 
to  ward  off  imminent  danger,  and  keep  at  a  distance  whatever  stmction. 
is  capable  of  causing  its  ruin ;  and  that  from  the  very  same  *J®:  ^^ 
reasons  that  establish  its  right  to  the  things  necessary  to  its  eye!^  thing 
preservation.  (17)  that  may 

The  second  general  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself  is  to  promote 
labour  at  its  own  perfection  and  that  of  its  state.     It  is  this  ^*"  ^^^ 
double  perfection  that  renders  a  nation  capable  of  attaining  ^^^'^^^^j^^*" 
the  end  of  civil  society:   it  would  be  absurd  to  unite  in  to  perfect 
society,  and  yet  not  endeavour  to  promote  the  end  of  that  iteeif  and 
union.  *^*  **»^- 

Here  the  entire  body  of  a  nation,  aqd  each  individual  citi- 
sen,  are  bound  by  a  double  obligation,  the  one  immediately 
proceeding  from  nature,  and  the  other  resulting  from  their 
reciprocal  engagements.  Nature  lays  an  obligation  upon  each 
man  to  labour  after  his  own  perfection ;  and  in  so  doing,  he 
labours  after  that  of  civil  society,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
very  flourishing,  were  it  composed  of  none  but  good  citizens. 
But  the  individual  finding  in  a  well-regulated  society  the  most 
powerful  succours  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the  task  which  Na- 
ture imposes  upon  him,  in  relation  to  himself,  for  becoming 
better,  and  consequently  more  happy — ^he  is  doubtless  obliged 
to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  render  that  society  more 
perfect. 

All  the  citizens  who  form  a  political  society  reciprocally 
engage  to  advance  the  common  welfare,  and  as  far  as  possi-  [71 
ble  to  promote  the  advantage  of  each  member.  Since  then 
the  perfection  of  the  society  is  what  enables  it  to  secure 
equally  the  happiness  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  members, 
the  grand  object  of  the  engagements  and  duties  of  a  citizen 
is  to  aim  at  this  perfection.     This  is  more  particularly  the 

(17)   Salm  popuU  tuprema  e9t  Ux.  the  property  of  any  priTate  individual. 

Upon  thifl  principle  it  has  been  esta-  See  Oovemon,  Ac  t.  Meredith,  4  Term 

Uiflhed,  that   for  national  defence   in  Bep.  790-7. — C. 
war,  it  is  legal  to  poll  down  or  ii^jure 
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7  GBNBRAL  PRINCIPLES  OF 

BOOK  T.    duty  of  the  body  collective  in  all  their  common  deliberalionfli 

<?HAp.  n.    ^^  j  j^j  eyery  tWug  thoj  do  as  a  body.(18) 
2  22.  And  to     ^  nation  therefore  ought  to  prevent,  and  carefully  to  avoid, 
avoid  every  ^ha^^y^^  ^lay  hinder  its  perfection  and  that  of  the  state,  or 

thin^  con-  ,-  •'  *  ^  t*    t  i  tittw 

trary  to  ita  retard  the  progress  either  of  the  one  or  the  other.(l9) 
perfection.  We  may  then  conclude,  as  we  have  done  above  in  regard  to 
2  28.  The  the  preservation  of  a  state  (*§  18),  that  a  nation  has  a  right  to 
riv^*'from*"  ®^®^y  thing  without  which  it  cannot  attain  the  perfection  of 
these  o'bu-  *he  members  and  of  the  state,  or  prevent  and  repel  whatever 
gations.       is  Contrary  to  this  double  perfection. 

{  24.  Ez-  On  this  subject,  the  English  furnish  us  an  example  highly 
ampies.  -^orthy  of  attention.  That  illustrious  nation  distinguishes 
itself  in  a  glorious  manner  by  its  application  to  every  thing 
that  can  render  the  state  more  flourishing.  An  admurable 
constitution  there  places  every  citiasen  in  a  situation  that  ena- 
bles him  to  contribute  to  this  great  end,  and  everywhere  dif- 
fuses that  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism  which  zealously  exerts 
itself  for  the  public  welfare.  We  there  see  private  citizens 
form  considerable  enterprises,  in  order  to  promote  the  glory 
and  welfare  of  the  nation.  And  while  a  bad  prince  would 
find  his  hands  tied  up,  a  wise  and  moderate  king  finds  the 
most  powerful  aids  to  give  success  to  his  glorious  designs. 
The  nobles  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  form  a  link 
of  confidence  between  the  monarch  and  the  nation,  and,  con- 
curring with  him  in  every  thing  that  tends  to  promote  the 
public  welfare,  partly  ease  him  of  the  burden  of  government, 
give  stability  to  his  power,  and  procure  him  an  obedience  the 
more  perfect,  as  it  is  voluntary.  Every  good  citizen  sees  that 
the  strength  of  the  state  is  really  the  advantage  of  all,  and 
not  that  of  a  single  person.(20^  Happy  constitution !  which 
they  did  not  suddenly  obtain:  it  has  cost  rivers  of  blood;  but 
they  have  not  purchased  it  too  dear.  May  luxury,  that  pest 
so  fatal  to  the  manly  and  patriotic  virtues,  that  minister  of 
corruption  so  dangerous  to  liberty,  never  overthrow  a  monu- 
ment that  does  so  much  honour  to  human  nature — a  monu- 
ment capable  of  teaching  kings  how  glorious  it  is  to  rule  over 
a  fi^ee  people ! 

(18)  In  a  highly  intelligent  and  onl-  as  to  the  dnty  of  all  nations  to  prevent 
tivated  society  like  England,  this  prin-  the  violation  of  the  law  of  nations. — C. 
ciple  is  exemplified  in  an  extraordinary  (20)  This  is  indeed  a  flattering  corn- 
degree  ;  for  in  the  legislatlvo  assemhly,  pliment  fW>m  Vattel,  a  foreigner  ,*  but 
members  of  parliament,  wfthont  any  certainly  it  is  just;  for  although,  as  a 
private  interest  excepting  the  approba^  commercial  nation,  it  might  be  siq^ 
tion  of  their  countrymen,  almost  de-  posed  that  each  individual  principally 
stroy  themselves  by  exertion  in  discus-  labours  for  his  own  individual  gain ; 
sing  the  improvement  of  existing  regu-  yet  when  we  refer  to  the  spirited  em- 
lations ;  and  this  indeed  even  to  excess  ployment  of  capital  in  building  na> 
as  regards  long  speeches,  sometimes  tional  bridges,  canals,  rail-roads,  Ac 
even  counteracting  their  own  laudable  not  yielding  even  21.  per  cent.,  it  must 
endeavours. — 0.  be  admitted  that  great  public  spirit  for 

(19)  See  Book  L  chap,  xziii.  {  283,  national  good  very  generally  prevaLa. 
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There  is  another  nation  illustrious  by  its  bravery  and  its  book  i. 
victories.  Its  numerous  and  valiant  nobility,  its  extensive  JE5f£iJF' . 
and  fertile  dominions,  might  render  it  respectable  throughout 
all  Europe,  and  in  a  short  time  it  might  be  in  a  most  flourish- 
ing situation,  but  its  constitution  opposes  this ;  and  such  is 
its  attachment  to  that  constitution,  that  there  is  no  room  to 
expect  a  proper  remedy  will  ever  be  applied.  In  vain  might 
a  magnanimous  king,  raised  by  his  virtues  above  the  pursuits 
of  ambition  and  injustice,  form  the  most  salutary  iesigns  for    [  ^  ] 

Sromoting  the  happiness  of  his  people ;— in  vain  might  those 
esigns  be  approved  by  the  more  sensible  part,  by  the  ma- 
i'ority  of  the  nation ; — a  single  deputy,  obstinate,  or  corrupted 
y  a  foreign  power,  might  put  a  stop  to  all,  and  disconcert 
the  wisest  and  most  necessary  measures.  From  an  excessive 
jealousy  of  its  liberty,  that  nation  has  taken  such  precautions 
as  must  necessarily  place  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  king  to 
make  any  attempts  on  the  liberties  of  the  public.  But  is  it 
not  evident  that  those  precautions  exceed  the  end  proposed, 
— that  they  tie  the  hands  of  the  most  just  and  wise  prince, 
and  .deprive  him  of  the  means  of  securing  the  public  freedom 
against  the  enterprises  of  foreign  powers,  and  of  rendering 
the  nation  rich  and  happy  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  nation 
has  deprived  itself  of  the  power  of  acting,  and  that  its  coun- 
cils are  exposed  to  the  caprice  or  treachery  of  a  single  member  7 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter,  with  observing  that  a; 25.  An». 
nation  ought  to  know  itself. (21)  Without  this  knowledge  it  tio«»  ought 
cannot  make  any  successful  endeavours  after  its  own  por-J^]^?J|v 
fection.  It  ought  to  have  a  just  idea  of  its  state,  to  enable 
it  to  take  the  most  proper  measures ;  it  ought  to  know  the 
irogress  it  has  already  made,  and  what  further  advances  it 
las  still  to  make, — ^what  advantages  it  possesses,  and  what 
defects  it  labours  under,  in  order  to  preserve  the  former,  and 
correct  the  latter.  Without  this  knowledge  a  nation  will  act 
at  random,  and  often  take  the  most  improper  measures.  It 
will  think  it  acts  with  great  wisdom  in  imitating  the  conduct 
of  nations  that  are  reputed  wise  and  skilful, — ^not  perceiving 
that  such  or  such  regulation,  such  or  such  practice,  though 
salutary  to  one  state,  is  often  pernicious  to  another.  Every 
thing  ought  to  be  conducted  according  to  its  nature.  Nations 
cannot  be  well  governed  without  such  regulations  as  are 
suitable  to  their  respective  characters ;  and  in  order  to  this, 
their  characters  ought  to  be  known. 

(21)  Thii  18  one  of  the  lonndest  and  true  wisdom.    Every  moral  and  wise 

most  important  principles  that  can  be  man  should  enlarge  on  this  principle, 

■Arimeed,  whether  it  refers  to  individa-  and  among  others  stady  that  exceUent^ 

als  or  to  nations,  and  is  essential  even  but  too  Uttle  known,  work,  Mason  on 

to  the  attainment  of  the  rudiments  of  Self-Knowledge. 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF   THB    CONSTITUTION    OF   A   STATE,    AND    THB    DUTIES   AND 
EIGHTS  OF  THE  NATION  IN  THIS   RESPECT. 

WE  were  unable  to  avoid,  in  the  first  chapter,  anticipating 

something  of  the  subject  of  this. 

JJ6.   Of         We  have  seen  already  that  every  political  society  must 

pnbUo  an-    necessarily  establish  a  public  authority  to  regulate  their  com- 

**»onty«       mQjj  affairs, — ^to  prescribe  to  each  individual  the  conduct  he 

ought  to  observe  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  and  to 

possess  the  means  of  procuring  obedience.     This  authority 

essentially  belongs  to  the  body  of  the  society ;  but  it  may  be 

exercised  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  every  society  has  a  right 

to  choose  that  mode  which  suits  it  best. 

1 27.   What     The  fundamental  regulation  that  determines  the  manner  in 

ifl  the  oon-   which  the  public  authority  is  to  be  executed,  is  what  forms 

stitiitionof  tijg  constitution  of  the  state.     In  this  is  seen  the  form  in 

a  state.       ^i^rhich  the  nation  acts  in  quality  of  a  body  politic, — ^how  and 

[  9  ]     bv  whom  the  people  are  to  be  governed, — and  what  are  the 

rights  and  duties  of  the  governors.     This  constitution  is  in 

fact  nothing  more  than  the  establishment  of  the  order  in 

which  a  nation  proposes  to  labour  in  common  for  obtaining 

those  advantages  with  a  view  to  which  the  political  society 

was  established. 

i  28.   The       The  perfection  of  a  state,  and  its  aptitude  to  attain  the  ends 

nation         of  socicty,  must  then  depend  on  its  constitution :  consequently 

ought  to      ^j^^  ^Qg^  important  concern  of  a  nation  that  forms  a  political 

chooie  the  ,  ,*^.      «  ■.  'it  3     •      n»  * 

best  consti-  society,  and  its  first  and  most  essential  duty  towards  itself,  is 
tntion.        to  choose  the  best  constitution  possible,  and  that  most  suita- 
ble to  its  circumstances.     When  it  makes  this  choice,  it  lays 
the  foundation  of  its  own  preservation,  safety,  perfection,  and 
happiness : — ^it  cannot  take  too  much  care  in  placing  these  on 
a  solid  basis. 
i  29.   Of         The  laws  are  regulations  established  by  public  authority, 
pouticai,      to  be  observed  in  society.     All  these  ought  to  relate  to  the 
J^^*""   welfare  of  the  state  and  of  the  citizens.     The  laws  made  di- 
Uwfc*  ^*    rectly  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare  are  political  laws;  and 
in  this  class,  those  that  concern  the  body  itself  and  the  being 
of  the  society,  the  form  of  government,  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  authority  is  to  be  exerted, — those,  in  a  word,  which 
together  form  the  constitution  of  the  state,  are  the  funifi^ 
mental  laws. 

The  civil  laws  are  those  that  regulate  the  rights  and  con- 
duct of  the  citizens  among  themselves. 

Every  nation  that  would  not  be  wanting  to  itself,  ought  to 
apply  its  utmost  care  in  establishing  these  laws,  and  princi- 
pally its  fundamental  laws, — ^in  establishing  them,  I  say,  with 
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wisdom,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  genins  of  the  people,  and  *ook  l 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  which  thev  may  be  placed :  they .  ^°^^'™' 
ought  to  determine  them  and  make  them  known  with  plain- 
ness and  precision,  to  the  end  that  they  may  possess  stability, 
that  they  may  not  be  eluded,  and,  that  they  may  create,  if 
possible,  no  dissension — that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  or  they 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  is  committed, 
and  the  citizens,  on  the  other,  may  equally  know  their  duty 
and  tieir  rights.  It  is  not  here  necessary  to  consider  in  de- 
tail what  that  constitution  and  those  laws  ought  to  be :  that 
discussion  belongs  to  public  law  and  politics.  Besides,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  different  states  must  necessarily 
vary  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  Law  of  Nations  we  must  adhere  to  gene- 
.  rals.  We  here  consider  the  duty  of  a  nation  towards  itself, 
principally  to  determine  the  conduct  that  it  ought  to  observe 
in  that  great  society  which  nature  has  established  among  all 
nations.  These  duties  give  it  rights,  that  serve  as  a  rule  to 
establish  what  it  may  require  from  other  nations,  and  recipro* 
cally  what  others  may  require  from  it. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  a  state  are  the  basis  of  the  { 80.  Of  the 
public  tranquillity,  the  firmest  support  of  political  authority,  "^PPort  of 
and  a  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  citizens.     But  this  con-  tn^on'JJijd 
stitution  is  a  vain  phantom,  and  the  best  laws  are  useless,  if  obedience 
they  be  not  religiously  observed :  the  nation  ought  then  to  to  the  laws, 
watch  very  attentively,  in  order  to  render  them  equally  re-   [  10  ] 
spected  by  those  who  govern,  and  by  the  people  destined  to 
obey.     To  attack  the  constitution  of  the  state,  and  to  violate 
its  laws,  is  a  capital  crime  against  society ;  and  if  those  guilty 
of  it  are  invested  with  authority,  they  add  to  this  crime  a 
perfidious  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  they  are  intrusted. 
The  nation  ought  constantly  to  repress  them  with  its  utmost 
vigour  and  vigilance,  as  the  importance  of  the  case  requires. 

It  is  very  uncommon  to  see  the  laws  and  constitution  of  a 
state  openly  and  boldly  opposed:  it  is  against  silent  and 
gradual  attacks  that  a  nation  ought  to  be  particularly  on  its 
guard.  Sudden  revolutions  strike  the  imaginations  of  men : 
they  are  detailed  in  history ;  their  secret  springs  are  deve- 
loped. But  we  overlook  the  changes  that  insensibly  happep 
by  a  long  train  of  steps  that  are  but  slightly  marked.  It 
would  be  rendering  nations  an  important  service  to  show  from 
history  how  many  states  have  thus  entirely  changed  their  na- 
ture, and  lost  their  original  constitution.  This  would  awaken 
•the  attention  of  mankind: — ^impressed  thenceforward  with 
this  excellent  maxim  (no  less  essential  in  politics  than  in 
morals)  prineipiis  obsta, — they  would  no  longer  shut  theii 
eyes  against  innovations,  which,  though  inconsiderable  in  them- 
selves, may  serve  as  st^ps  to  mount  to  higher  and  more  per 
nicious  enterprises. 

The  consequences  of  a  good  or  bad  constitution  being  oi 
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noojt  t.    gticli  importance,  and  the  nation  being  strictly  obliged  to  pro- 
c*AP.  in.  ^^j.^^  as  far  as  possible,  the  best  and  most  convenient  one,  it 


}  81.  The  hj^  ^  right  to  every  thing  necessary  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  this 
nation  wiOi  o^l5g**i<>^  (§  18).  It  is  then  manifest  that  a  nation  has  an 
re8p«3t  to  indisputable  right  to  form,  maintain,  and  perfect  its  constitu- 
its  oonBtu  tion,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  every  thing  relating  to  the  go- 
tution  and  yernmcnt,  and  that  no  person  can  have  a  just  right  to  hinder 
J^J™"  it.  Government  is  established  only  for  the  sake  of  the  na- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  safety  and  happiness. 
2  33.   It  If  any  nation  is  dissatisfied  with  the  public  administration, 

may  refonn  {^  jj^ay  apply  the  neccssary  remedies,  and  reform  the  govern- 
'^ent*^*™   ment.     But  observe  that  I  say  "the  nation ;"  for  I  am  very 
far  from  meaning  to  authorize  a  few  malcontents  or  incendia- 
ries to  give  disturbance  to  their  governors  by  exciting  mur- 
murs and  seditions.     None  but  the  body  of  a  nation  nave  a 
right  to  check  those  at  the  helm  when  they  abuse  their  power. 
THien  the  nation  is  silent  and  obeys,  the  people  are  con- 
sidered as  approving  the  conduct  of  their  superiors,  or  at  least 
finding  it  supportable ;  and  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  small 
number  of  citizens  to  put  the  state  in  danger,  under  the  pre* 
tence  of  reforming  it. 
{  SS.  And       In  virtue  of  the  same  principles,  it  is  certain  that  if  the 
™*y  <^2««  nation  is  uneasy  under  its  constitution,  it  has  a  right  to 

tatiaa.        change  it. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  the  whole  nation 
be  unanimously  inclined  to  make  this  change.  But  it  is 
asked,  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  people  are  divided  ?  In  the 
[  11  ]  ordinary  management  of  the  state,  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  pass  without  dispute  for  that  of  the  whole  nation; 
otherwise  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  society  ever 
to  take  any  resolution.  It  appears  then,  by  parity  of  rea- 
soning, that  a  nation  may  change  the  constitution  of  the  state 
by  a  majority  of  votes ;  and  whenever  there  is  nothing  in  this 
change  that  can  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  act  of  civil 
association,  or  to  the  intention  of  those  united  under  it,  the 
whole  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  resolution  of  the  major- 
ity. (22)  But  if  the  question  be,  to  quit  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  which  alone  it  appeared  that  the  people  were  willing 
t«  submit  on  their  entering  into  the  bonds  of  society, — if  the 
greater  part  of  a  free  people,  after  the  example  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Samuel,  are  weary  of  liberty,  and  resolved  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  a  monarch, — those  citizens  who  are 
more  jealous  of  that  privilege,  so  invaluable  to  those  who 

(22)  In  1  Bla.  Com.  51-2,  it  is  con-  but  that  doctrine,  as  regards  the  moral 

tended,    that>  unless  in   eases  where  duty  to  obser7e  laws,  has  been  Jnstly 

the  fkAtttral  law  or  eonteienee  dictates  refuted.       Bee     Sedgwick's     Commen- 

the   obserrance  of  mnnioipal  laws,  it  taries,  61;  2  Bos.  A  PuL  375;  6  Bar. 

is  optional,  in  a  moral  riew,  to    ob-  A  Aid.  341 ;  t^  vide  13  Yes.  jun.  315, 

serve  the  positire  law,  or  to  pay  the  316. — 0. 
poftalty  when  detected  in  the  breach ; 
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have  fcasted  it,  though  obliged  to  suffer  the  majoritj  to  do  at    book  l 
they  please,  are  under  no  obligation  at  all  to  submit  to  the  ^^^^'  "^ 
new  government:  thej  may  quit  a  society- which  seems  to 
have  dissolved  itself  in  order  to  unite  again  under  another 
form:  they  have  a  right  to  retire  elsewhere,  to  sell  their 
lands,  and  take  with  them  all  their  effects. 

Here,  again,  a  very  important  question  presents  itself.    It }  Si.   Of 
essentially  belongs  to  the  society  to  make  laws  both  in  rela-^<^^®sui»- 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  it  desires  to  be  governed,  and  to^^^^^^ 
the  conduct  of  the  citizens:  this  is  called  the  UfftBlative  power,  a  can 
The  nation  may  intrust  the  exercise  of  it  to  the  prince,  or  to  change  the 
an  assembly ;  or  to  that  assembly  and  the  prinoe  jointly ;  conetitntioii.  s 
who  have  then  a  rieht  to  make  new  laws  and  to  repeal  old^^^^ 
ones.  (23)    It  is  asked,  whether  their  power  extends  to  the 
fundamental  laws-^whether  they  may  change  the  eangtitutian 
of  the  state  ?    The  principles  we  have  laid  down  lead  us  to 
decide  with  certainty,  that  the  authority  of  these  le^pslatora 
does  not  extend  so  far,  and  that  they  ought  to  consider  the 
fundamental  laws  as  sacred,  if  the  nation  has  not,  in  very 
express  terms,  given  them  power  to  change  them.    For  the 
constitution  of  the  state  ought  to  possess  stability :  and  since 
that  was  first  established  by  the  nation,  whicn  afterwards 
intrusted  certain  persons  with  the  legislative  power,  the  fun-' 
damental  laws  are  excepted  from  their  commission.     It  is 
vigible  tha^  the  society  only  intended  to  make  provision  for 
having  the  state  constantlv  furnished  with  laws  suited  to 
particular  conjunctureSj  ana,  for  that  purpose,  gave  the  legis- 
lature the  power  of  abrogating  the  ancient  eivU  and  political 
laws  that  were  not  fundamental,  and  of  making  new  ones ; 
but  nothing  leads  us  to  think  that  it  meant  to  submit  the  con- 
stitution itself  to  their  will.    In  short,  it  is  from  the  conttitu- 
tion  that  those  legislators  derive  their  power :  how  then  can 
they  change  it  without  destroying  the  foundation  of  their  own 
authority  F    By  the  fundamentiu  laws  of  England,  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  in  concert  with  the  king,  exercise  the 
legislative  power :  but,  if  the  two  houses  should  resolve  to 
suppress  themselves,  and  to  invest  the  king  with  full  and  ab- 
solute authority,  certainly  the  nation  would  not  suffer  it.   [  12  ] 
And  who  would  dare  to  assert  that  they  would  not  have  a 
right  to  oppose  it  ?    But  if  the  parliament  entered  into  a 
ddl>ate  on  making  so  considerable  a  change,  and  the  whole 

(18)  Thns,  dnring  the  laat  war,  Bng-  being  eonsidered  nnconstitatlonal  dele- 

liah  note  of   Parliament   delegated  to  gations  of  powers  of  altering  the  >\Mic2a- 

the  king  in  coanoil  the  power  of  making  wienicU  laws,  part  of  the   eonetitiitieii 

temporary  orden  and  laws  regulating  iteelf ;   bat   eren   then>  the   mlef   or 

commerce.    So  bj  a  bill  of  3  WiU.  4,  orders  so  made  are  not  absolotelj  tQ 

powor  was  proposed  to   be    giren  to  become  law  nntil  they  have  been  snb- 

eight  of  the  Jadges  to  make  roles  and  mitted   to,  and  not   objected  against 

orders  respecting  pleadini^  these  not  in  pariiament  dwing  six  weeks.— C. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  HI. 

i  65.  The 
nation 
ought  not 
to  attempt 
it  without 
great  cau- 
tion. 


;86.  It  is 
the  judge  of 
all  diflputes 
relating  to 
the  govern- 
ment 

2  87.    No 
foreign 
power  has 
a  right  to 
interfere. 


nation  was  voluntarily  silent  upon  it,  this  would  be  considered 
as  an  approbation  of  the  act  of  its  representatives. 

But  in  treating  here  of  the  change  of  the  constitution,  we 
treat  only  of  the  right :  the  question  of  expediency  belongs 
to  politics.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe  in  general,  that 
great  changes  in  a  state  being  delicate  and  dangerous  opera- 
tions, and  frequent  changes  being  in  their  own  nature  pre- 
judicial, a  people  ought  to  be  very  circumspect  in  this  point, 
and  never  be  inclined  to  make  innovations  without  the  most 
pressing  reasons,  or  an  absolute  necessity.  The  fickleness 
of  the  Athenians  was  ever  inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the 
republic,  and  at  length  proved  fatal  to  that  liberty  of  which 
they  were  so  jealous,  without  knowing  how  to  enjoy  it. 

We  may  conclude  from  what  has  been  said  (§  81),  that  if 
any  disputes  arise  in  a  state  respecting  the  fundamental 
laws,  the  public  administration,  or  the  rights  of  the  different 
powers  of  which  it  is  composed,  it  belongs  to  the  nation  alone 
to  judge  and  determine  them  conformably  to  its  political 
constitution. 

In  short,  all  these  affairs  being  solely  a  national  concern, 
no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  them,  nor  ought 
to  intermeddle  with  them  otherwise  than  by  its  good  offices, 
unless  requested  to  do  it,  or  induced  by  particular  reasons. 
If  any  intrude  into  the  domestic  concerns  of  another  nation, 
and  attempt  to  put  a  constraint  on  its  deliberations,  they  do 
it  an  injury. 


CHAP.  IV. 


CHAP.  IT.        OF  THB   SOVEREIGN,   HIS   OBLIGATIONS,   AND   HIS  BIGHTS. 


{38.  Of  the 
•orereign. 


THE  reader  cannot  expect  to  find  here  a  long  deduction 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  functions  of  a  prince. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  treatises  on  the  public  law.  In  this 
chapter  we  only  propose  to  show,  in  consequence  of  the  grand 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  what  a  sovereign  is,  and  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  his  obligations  and  his  rights. 

We  have  said  that  the  sovereignty  is  that  public  authority 
which  commands  in  civil  society,  and  orders  and  directs  what 
each  citizen  is  to  perform,  to  obtain  the  end  of  its  institution. 
This  authority  originally  and  essentially  belonged  to  thebody 
of  the  society,  to  which  each  member  submitted,  and  ceded 
his  natural  right  of  conducting  himself  in  every  thing  as  he 
pleased,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  understanding, 
and  of  doing  himself  justice.  But  the  body  of  the  society 
does  not  always  retain  in  its  own  hands  this  sovereign  au- 
thority :  it  frequently  intrusts  it  to  a  senate,  or  to  a  single 
person.     That  senate,  or  that  person,  is  then  the  sovereign. 
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It  is  evident  that  men  form  a  political  society,  and  submit     book  i. 
._   laws,  solely  for  their  own  advantage  and  safety.      The  ^°^^'  '^' 
sovereign  authoritv  is  then  established  only  for  the  common  ?  J*-   ^*  jf 
good  of  all  the  citizens ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  tliatj^^^^jy^^ 
it  could  change  its  nature  on  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  safety  and 
senate  or  a  monarch.      Flattery,  therefore,  cannot,  without  advantage 
rendering  itself  equally  ridiculous  and  odious,  deny  that  the®^"^*^***^' 
sovereign  is  only  established  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
society. 

A  good  prince,  a  wise  conductor  of  society,  ought  to  have 
his  mind  impressed  with  this  great  truth,  that  the  sovereign 
power  is  solely  intrusted  to  him  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  the  happiness  of  all  the  people ;  that  he  is  not  permitted 
to  consider  himself  as  the  principal  object  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  to  seek  his  own  satisfaction,  or  his  private 
advantage ;  but  that  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  views,  all  his 
steps,  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state  and  people  who 
have  submitted  to  him.*  What  a  noble  sight  it  is  to  see  a 
king  of  England  rendering  his  parliament  an  account  of  his 
principal  operations — assuring  that  body,  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  that  he  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  glory 
of  the  state  and  the  happiness  of  his  people — and  affection- 
ately thanking  all  who  concur  with  him  in  such  salutary 
views !  Certainly,  a  monarch  who  makes  use  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  by  his  conduct  proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
fessions, is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  wise,  the  only  great  man. 
But,  in  most  kingdoms,  a  criminal  flattery  has  long  since 
caused  these  maxims  to  be  forgotten.  A  crowd  of  servile 
courtiers  easily  persuade  a  proud  monarch  that  the  nation 
was  made  for  him,  and  not  he  for  the  nation.  He  soon  con- 
siders the  kingdom  as  a  patrimony  that  is  his  own  property, 
and  his  people  as  a  herd  of  cattle  from  which  he  is  to  derive 
his  wealth,  and  which  he  may  dispose  of  to  answer  his  own 
views,  and  gratify  his  passions.  Hence  those  fatal  wars 
undertaken  by  ambition,  restlessness,  hatred,  and  pride ; — 
hence  those  oppressive  taxes,  whose  produce  is  dissipated  by 
ruinous  luxury,  or  squandered  upon  mistresses  and  favourites ; 
— Whence,  in  fine,  are  important  posts  given  by  favour,  while 
public  merit  is  neglected,  and  every  thing  that  does  not  im- 
mediately interest  the  prince  is  abandoned  to  ministers  and 
subalterns.  Who  can,  in  this  unhappy  government,  discover 
an  authority  established  for  the  public  welfare  ?     A  great 

*  The   la«t  words  of  Loais  YL  to  fore  had  done  on  similar  oocasionB)  thai 

Us  son    lfOu\E  VII.  were — "  Bemem-  "  a  single  hour's  attention  devoted  hy  a 

her,  my  son,  that  royalty  is  but  a  public  prince  to  the  care  of  his  state,  is  of 

employment^  of  which  you  must  render  more  use  and  consequence  than  aU  the 

a  rigorous  account  to  him  who  is  the  homage  and  prayers  he  could  offer  up 

sole  disposer  of  crowns  and  sceptres."  to  God  during  his  whole  life."    Tha 

Abbe  Velley's  Hist,  of  France,  VoL  IIL  same  sentiment  is  found  in  the  Koran. 

^  65.  Hist  of  Timw-Beo,  Book  IL  ch.  xlL 

Timur-Bec  declared  (as  he  often  be- 
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BOOK  1.  prince  mil  be  on  his  guard  even  against  his  virtues.  Let  us 
CHAP.  !▼.  ^^^  g^y^  ^^Yi  some  writers,  that  private  virtues  are  not  the 
virtues  of  kings — a  maxim  of  superficial  politicians,  or  of 
[  14  ]  those  who  are  very  inaccurate  in  their  expressions.  Good- 
ness, friendship,  gratitude^  are  still  virtues  on  the  throne ; 
and  would  to  God  thej^  were  always  to  be  found  there !  But 
a  wise  kingdoes  not  yield  an  undiscerning  obedience  to  their 
impulse.  He  cherishes  them,  he  cultivates  them  in  his  private 
life ;  but  in  state  affairs  he  listens  only  to  justice  and  sound 
policy.  And  why  ?  because  he  knows  that  the  government 
was  intrusted  to  him  only  for  the  happiness  of  society,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  consult  his  own  pleasure  in 
the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  He  tempers  his  eoodnes^ 
with  wisdom ;  he  gives  to  friendship  his  domestic  and  private 
favours ;  he  distributes  posts  and  employments  aecoroins  to 
merit ;  public  rewards  to  services  done  to  the  state,  fa  a 
word,  he  U3es  the  public  power  only  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare.  All  this  is  qomprehended  in  that  fine  saying  of 
Lewis  XII. : — "  A  king  of  France  does  not  revenge  the  in- 
juries of  a  duke  of  Orleans.'* 
;  40.  Of  his  A  political  society  is  a  moral  person  (Prelim.  §  2)  inasmuch 
repreflenta.  as  it  has  an  understanding  and  a  will,  of  which  it  makes  use 
tiv©  oharao-  f^^  ^y^e  couduct  of  its  affairs,  and  is  capable  of  obligations 
and  rights.  When,  therefore,  a  people  confer  the  sovereignty 
on  any  one  person,  they  invest  him  with  their  understanding 
and  will,  and  make  over  to  him  their  obligations  and  rights, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  to  the 
exercise  of  the  public  authority.  The  sovereign,  or  conductor 
of  the  state,  thus  becoming  the  depositary  of  the  obligations 
and  rights  relative  to  government,  m  him  is  found  the  moral 
person,  who,  without  s^solutely  ceasing  to  exist  in  the  nation, 
acts  thenceforwards  only  in  him  and  by  him.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  the  representative  character  attributed  to  the  sove- 
reign. He  represents  the  nation  in  all  the  affairs  in  which 
he  may  happen  to  be  engaged  as  a  sovereign.  It  does  not 
debase  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  monarch  to  attribute  to 
him  this  representative  character ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
sheds  a  greater  lustre  on  it,  since  the  monarch  thus  unites  in 
?  t!l.*5*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  person  all  the  majesty  that  belongs  to  the  entire  body 
^th  the  Ob.  ^^f*''^®  nation. 

ligations  of  The  Sovereign,  thus  clothed  with  the  public  authority,  with 
the  nation,  every  thing  that  constitutes  the  moral  personality  of  the 
*^ti/iiu"^  nation,  of  course  becomes  bound  by  the  obligations  of  that 
rights.        nation,  and  invested  with  its  rights. 

2  42.  HU  All  that  has  been  said  in  Chap.  11.  of  the  genei^k^  cRities 
dntj  witii  of  a  nation  towards  itself  particularly  regards  the  sovereign, 
^spect  to  g^  jg  ^jj^  depositary  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  power  of  com- 
yatioiTand  ^landing  whatever  conduces  to  the  public  welfare;  he  ought, 
perfection  of  therefore,  as  a  tender  and  wise  father,  and  as  a  faithful  ad- 
the  nation,  ministrator,  to  watch  for  the  nation,  and  take  care  to  pres^ve 
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ic,  and  render  it  more  perfect ;  to  better  its  state,  and  to    book  f. 
Hecore  it,  as  far  as  possible,  against  every  thing  that  threatens   ^^^^'  '^' 
its  safety  or  its  happiness. 

Hence  all  the  rights  which  a  nation  derives  from  its  obli- ;  43.   His 
eation  to  preserve  and  perfect  itself,  and  to  improve  its  state,  righu  in  this 
(see  §§  18,  20,  and  23,  of  this  book) ;  all  these  rights,  I  say,  "•p^ 
reside  in  the  sovereign,  who  is  therefore  indifiTerently  called  [  15  ] 
the  conductor  of  the  society,  superior,  prince,  &c. 

We  have  observed  above,  that  every  nation  ought  to  know  j  44.  He 
itself.     This  obligation  devolves  on  the  sovereign,  since  it  is  ought  to 
he  who  is  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  perfection  of  ^^^^  ^* 
the  nation.     The  duty  which  the  law  of  nature  here  imposes  "^®"" 
on  the  conductors  of  nations  is  of  extreme  importance,  and 
of  considerable  extent.     They  ought  exactly  to  know  the 
whole  .country  subject  to  their  authority ;  its  qualities,  de- 
fects, advantages,  and  situation  with  regard  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states ;  and  they  ought  to  acquire  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  manners  and  general  inclinations  of  their  people, 
their  virtues,  vices,  talents,  &;c.    All  these  branches  of  know- 
le<]^e  are  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  properly. 

The  prince  derives  his  authority  from  the  nation ;  he  pos-  }  46.   The 
sesses  just  so  much  of  it  as  they  have  thought  proper  to  intrust  ^^^^t  of  hif 
him  with.*     If  the  nation  has  plainly  and  simply  invested  p®""®'* 
him  with  the  sovereignty,  without  limitation  or  division,  he  is 
supposed  to  be  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives,  without  Prerog*- 
which  the  sovereign  command  or  authority  could  not  be  ex-  **▼••  ®f  "»- 
erted  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  the  public  welfare.  ^^' 
These  are  called  regal  prerogative^^  or  the  prerogatives  of 
majesty. 

But  when  the*soverei^  power  is  limited  and  regulated  by ;  4«.   The 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  those  laws  show  the  prince  prince 
the  extent  and  bounds  of  his  power,  and  the  manner  in  which  **^«^*  ^ 
ho  is  to  exert  it     The  prince  is  therefore  strictly  obliged  not  J^'^^^^^ 
only  to  respect,  but  also  to  »upport  them.     The  constitution  fonda. 
and  the  fundamental  laws  are  the  plan  on  which  the  nation  mental 
has  resolved  to  labour  for  the  attainment  of  happiness ;  the  ^^•• 
execution  is  intrusted  to  the  prince.     Let  him  religiously 
follow  this  plan;  let  him  consider  the  fundamental  laws  »4 
inviolable  and  sacred  rules ;  and  remember  that  the  moment 
he  deviates  from  them,  his  commands  become  unjust,  and  are 
but  a  criminal  abuse  of  the  power  with  which  he  i?  intrusted. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  that  power,  the  guardian  and  defender  of 


*  Neqae  enim  so  prinoeps  reipobUosa  the    sorereign.     Quod  oapat   est,   sit 

et  singolorum    dominna    arbitEabitnr,  prineipi    penoasnm,  totias   reipnhUoss 

quaniTis    assentatoribos    id  in  aorem  mi^oreai  qnam  ipsias  nnias  auotorita- 

insnsarrantibas,  sed  roctorem  meroede  tern  esse:    neqne  pessimis    hominibiu 

%  oiribus  deaignata,  qnam  aogere^  nisi  oredat  dirersnm  aifinnantibos  giatifi- 

Ipais     Tolentibus,    nefas     ezistimabit.  eaadi  studio ;  que  magna  pernioies  e«t. 

Ibid.  e.  y. — From  thia  principle  it  foU  Ibi<L 
lows  that  the    nation    is  superior    to 

11  81 
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15  OF  THE  SOVEREIGN. 

BOOK  I.     the  laws :  and  while  it  is  his  duty  to  restrain  each  daring 
CHAP.  lY.  yjQiator  of  them,  ought  he  himself  to  trample  them  under 

.  foot?* 
2  47.   He        If  the  prince  be  invested  with  the  legislative  power,  he  may, 
"*y  *'**"^  according  to  his  wisdom,  and  when  the  public  advantage  re- 
fondwaen-*  ^^ires  it,  abolish  those  laws  that  are  not  fundamental,  and 
uL  make  new  ones.     (See  what  we  have  said  on  this  subject  in 

the  preceding  chapter,  §  34.) 
;  48.  He  But  while  these  laws  exist,  the  sovereign  ought  religiously 
ought  to  to  maintain  and  observe  them.  They  are  the  foundation  of 
Mid*  Km  ^^^  public  tranquillity,  and  the  firmest  support  of  the  sove- 
the  existing  reign  authority.  Every  thing  is  uncertain,  violent,  and  subject 
laws.  to  revolutions,  in  those  unhappy  states  where  arbitrary  power 

has  placed  her  throne.  It  is  therefore  the  true  interest  of  the 
prince,  as  well  as  his  duty,  to  maintain  and  respect  the  laws ; 
he  ought  to  submit  to  them  himself.  We  find  this  truth  esta- 
blished in  a  piece  published  by  order  of  Lewis  XTV.,  one  of 
the  most  absolute  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Europe.  "Let 
it  not  be  said  that  the  sovereign  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of 
his  state,  since  the  contrary  proposition  is  one  of  the  truths 
of  the  law  of  nations,  which  flattery  has  sometimes  attacked, 
and  which  good  princes  have  always  defended,  as  a  tutelar 
divinity  of  Sieir  states."t 
;  49.  In  But  it  is  necessary  to  explain  this  submission  of  the  prince 
what  sense  ^^  ^]^^  Idkifs.  First,  he  ought,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  follow 
to  ^e'iaw&  ^^^^^  regulations  in  all  the  acts  of  his  administration.  In  the 
second  place,  he  is  himself  subject,  in  his  private  affairs,  to 
all  the  laws  that  relate  to  property.  I  say,  "  in  his  private 
affairs ;"  for  when  he  acts  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  he  is*subject  only  to  the  fundamental  laws, 
and  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  third  place,  the  prince  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  regulations  of  general  polity,  considered  by  the 
state  as  inviolable,  unless  he  be  excepted  in  express  terms  by 
the  law,  or  tacitly  by  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  dignity. 

*  In    some  countries,    formal    pre-  past  generations,  who  formerly  made 

cautions  are  taken  against  the   abuse  effectual  use   of  arms  and  decrees  to 

of  power. — "Reflecting    among   other  reduce  within  proper  bounds  such  of 

things  (says  Qrotius),  that  princes  are  their  sorereigns  as   had    transgressed 

often  found  to  make  no  semple  of  tIo-  the  line  of  da^,  whether  through  their 

lating   their  promises  under  the  stale  own  licentiousness  or  the  artifices  of 

pretext  of  the  public  good,  the  people  their  flatterers.    Thus  it  happened  to 

of  Brabant,  in    order  to  obyiate  that  John  the  Second ;  nor  would  they  con- 

iaconronience,  estaUished  tho  custom  sent  to  make  peaoe  with  him  or  his 

of  nerer  admitting  their  prince  to  the  successors,  until  those  princes  had  en- 

possession  of  the  goremment  without  tered    into   a  solemn   engagement  to 

haring   preyiously  made  with  him   a  secure  the  cltisens   in  the   ei^oyment 

covenant,  that,  whenever  he  may  hap-  of  their  priTileges."     Annals  of  th^ 

pen  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country,  Netherlands,  Book  II.  note,  edit  a,  i». 

they  shall  be  absolved  from  the  oath  1797. 

of  obedience  they  had   sworn  to  him,        f  A  ta^adse  on  the  right  of  the  queen 

vntil    ample    reparation  be  made  for  to  several  states  of  the  Spanish  mon- 

the    outrages   committed.     The  truth  arehy,  1667,  in  12mo,  Part  IL  p.  191. 
of  this  is  confirmed  by  the  example  of 
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OF  THB   SOVEREiaN.  16 

I  here  speak  of  the  laws  that  relate  to  the  situation  of  indi-  book  i. 
viduals,  and  particularly  of  those  that  regulate  the  validity -£^^^-'- 
of  marriages.  These  laws  are  established  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  families :  now  the  royal  family  is  that  of  all  others 
the  most  important  to  be  certainly  known.  But,  fourthly,  we 
shall  observe  in  general,  with  respect  to  this  question,  that, 
if  the  prince  is  invested  with  a  full,  absolute,  and  unlimited 
sovereignty,  he  is  above  the  laws,  which  derive  from  him  all 
their  force ;  and  he  may  dispense  with  his  own  observance  of  [  17  3 
them,  whenever  natural  justice  and  equity  will  permit  him. 
Fifthly,  as  to  the  laws  relative  to  morals  and  good  order,  the 
prince  ought  doubtless  to  respect  them,  and  to  support  them 
by  his  example.  But,  sixthly,  he  is  certainly  above  all  civil 
penal  laws.  The  majesty  of  a  sovereign  will  not  admit  of  his 
being  punished  like  a  private  person ;  and  his  functions  are 
too  exalted  to  allow  of  his  being  molested  under  pretence  of 
a  fault  that  does  not  directly  concern  the  government  of  the 
state. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  prince  be  above  the  penal  laws : }  so.  nis 
even  the  interest  of  nations  requires  that  we  should  go  some-  ^*^**"  *'  ?* 
thing  farther.  The  sovereign  is  the  soul  of  the  society ;  if  yioUWe. 
he  be  not  held  in  veneration  by  the  people,  and  in  perfect 
security,  the  public  peace,  and  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the 
state,  are  in  continual  danger.  The  safety  of  the  nation  then 
necessarily  requires  that  the  person  of  tne  prince  be  sacred 
and  inviolable.  The  Roman  people  bestowed  this  privilege 
on  their  tribunes,  in  order  that  they  might  meet  with  no  ob- 
struction in  defending  them,  and  that  no  apprehension  might 
disturb  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  office.  The  cares,  the 
employments  .of  a  sovereign,  are  of  much  greater  importance 
than  those  of  the  tribunes  were,  and  not  less  dangerous,  if  he 
be  not  provided  with  a  powerful  defence.  It  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  just  and  wise  monarch  not  to  make  mal- 
contents ;  and  ought  the  state  to  continue  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  so  valuable  a  prince  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ? 
The  monstrous  and  absurd  doctrine,  that  a  private  person  is 
permitted  to  kill  a  bad  prince,  deprived  the  French,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  of  a  hero  who  was  truly  the 
father  of  his  people.*  Whatever  a  prince  may  be,  it  is  an 
enormous  crime  against  a  nation  to  depri^se  them  of  a  sove- 
reign whom  they  think  proper  to  obey.f 

*  8in«e  the  aboYO  was  written,  Fruuse  fnade  hy  Damien  to  tutaminatt  L<mi$ 

haa  witnessed  a  renewal  of  those  hor-  JTF.]    Note,  edit  a.d.  1797. 
rors.    She  sighs  at  the  idea  of  having        f  In  Mariana's  work,  abore  quoted, 

giyen  birth  to  a  monster  eapable  of  I  find  (ohap.  vii.  towards   the  end)  a 

▼iolating  the  majesty  of  kings  in  the  remarkable  instanee  of  the  errors  into 

person  of  a  prince,  whom  the  qualities  whieh  we  are  apt  to  be  led  bj  a  subtle 

of  his  heart  entitle  to  the  lore  of  his  sophistry  destitato  of  sound  principles, 

subjects  and  the  reneration  of  foreign-  That   author    allows  us  to  poison  a 

era.    [7%e  oMthor  attude*  to  the  attempt  tyrant,  and  eren  a  public  enemy,  pro* 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  ir. 

^51.     Bot 
the  nation 
may  curb 
a  tyranty 
and  with- 
draw itself 
from  his 
obedienoe. 

r  18  ] 


Bat  this  high  attribute  of  BovereigntT  is  no  reason  why  the 
-nation  should  not  curb  an  insupportable  tyrant,  pronounce 
sentence  on  him  (still  respecting  in  his  person  the  majesty  of 
his  rank)  and  withdraw  itself  from  his  obedience.  To  this 
indisputable  right  a  powerful  republic  owes  its  birth.  The 
tyranny  exercised  by  Philip  11.  in  the  Netherlands  excited 
those  provinces  to  rise :  seyen  of  them,  closely  confederated, 
brayely  maintained  their  liberties,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
heroes  of  the  House  of  Orange ;  and  Spain,  after  several  vain 
and  ruinous  efforts,  acknowl^^ed  them  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent states.  If  the  authority  of  the  prince  is  limited  and 
regulated  by  the  fundamental  laws,  the  jprince,  on  exceeding 
the  bounds  prescribed  him,  commands  without  any  right  and 
even  without  a  just  title :  the  nation  is  not  obliged  to  obey 
him,  t^  may  resist  his  unjust  attempts.  As  soon  as  a  prince 
attacks  the  constitution  of  the  state,  he  breaks  the  contract 
which  bound  the  people  to  him ;  the  people  become  free  by 
the  act  of  the  sovereign,  and  can  no  longer  view  him  but 
as  a  usurper  who  would  load  them  with  oppression.  This 
truth  is  admowledged  by  every  sensible  writer,  whose  pen  is 
not  enslaved  by  fear,  or  sold  for  hire.  But  some  celebrated 
authors  maintain,  that  if  the  prince  is  invested  with  the 
supreme  command  in  a  full  and  absolute  manner,  nobody  has 
a  right  to  resist  him,  much  less  to  curb  him,  and  that  naught 
remains  for  the  nation  but  to  suffer  and  obey  with  patience. 
This  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  sovereign  is 
not  accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
governs,  and  that  if  the  nation  might  ccmtrol  his  actions  and 
resist  him  where  it  thinks  them  unjust,  his  authority  would 
no  longer  be  absolute;  which  would  be  contrary  to  this 
hypothesis.  They  say  that  an  absolute  sovereign  completely 
possesses  all  the  political  authority  of  the  society,  which  no- 
body can  oppose ;  that,  if  he  abuses  it,  he  does  ill  indeed,  and 
wounds  his  conscience ;  but  that  his  commands  are  not  the 
less  obligatory,  as  beins  founded  on  a  lawful  right  to  com- 
mand ;  that  the  nation,  by  giving  him  absoulte  authority,  has 
reserved  no  share  of  it  to  itseU*,  and  has  submitted  to  his 
discretion,  &c.     We  might  be  content  with  answering,  that 


Tided  it  b«  done  without  obliging  him, 
either  bj  fbrce  or  through  mistake  or 
ignorance,  to  ooneor  in  the  act  that 
oaojes  his  own  death, — ^which  would  be 
the  case^  for  Instanoe,  in  preienting  htm 
a  poisoned  draught.  For  (says  he),  in 
thua  leading  him  to  an  aet  of  ssioide, 
aUhongh  committed  through  ignofaace, 
we  make  him  riolate  the  natairal  law 
which  fox^idf  each  iadi¥idual  to  take 
away  his  own  lile;  and  the  orime  of 
him  who  thus  unknowingly  poisons  hin- 
■elf  redounda  on  the  real  emthoij  the 
8i 


person  who  administered  the  poison. — 
Ne  oogatur  tantum  sciens  ant  impru- 
dens  sibi  oonsoirs  mortem;  quod  estfe 
nefiu  Judicamus,  veneno  in  potn  ant 
eabo,  quod  hanziai  qui  poimeadas  est^ 
alia  retomperato.  A  fiao 
truly!  Was  Mariana  dispeeed 
to  iasnlt  the  nadeiataadings  of  hia  read 
en,  or  only  desixwis  of  throwiag  a 
alight  varnish  over  the  detestable  doo- 
trine  contained  in  that  ehaptor7— Nota^ 
edit  iuD.  17»7. 
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'in  this  light  there  is  not  any  sovereign  who  is  completely  and  book  i. 
fiilly  absolute.  But  in  order  to  remove  all  these  vain  subtle-  ^^^^'  '^' 
ties,  let  us  remember  the  essential  end  of  civil  society.  Is  it 
not  to  labour  in  concert  for  the  common  happiness  of  all  ? 
Was  it  not  with  this  view  that  every  citizen  divested  himself 
of  his  rights,  and  resigned  his  liberty  ?  Gould  the  society 
make  such  use  of  its  authority  as  irrevocably  to  surrender 
itself  and  all  its  members  to  the  discretion  of  a  cruel  tyrant  ? 
No,  certainly,  since  it  would  no  longer  possess  any  right 
itself,  if  it  were  disposed  to  oppress  a  part  of  the  citizens. 
When,  therefore,  it  confers  the  supreme  and  absolute  govern- 
ment, without  an  express  reserve,  it  is  necessarily  with  the 
tacit  reserve  that  the  sovereign  shall  use  it  for  the  safety  of 
the  people,  and  not  for  their  ruin.  If  he  becomes  the  scourge 
of  the  state,  he  degrades  himself;  he  is  no  better  than  a 
public  enemy,  against  whom  the  nation  may  and  ought  to 
defend  itself;  and  if  he  has  carried  his  tyranny  to  the  utmost 
height,  why  should  even  the  life  of  so  cruel  and  perfidious  an 
enemy  be  spared  ?  Who  shall  presume  to  blame  the  conduct 
of  the  Roman  senate,  that  declared  Nero  an  enemy  to  his 
country  t 

Sut  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  this  [  19  ]  * 
judgment  can  only  be  passed  by  the  nation,  or  by  a  body 
which  represents  it^  and  that  the  nation  itself  cannot  make 
any  attempt  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  except  in  cases 
of  extreme  necessity,  and  when  the  prince,  by  violating  the 
laws,  and  threatening  the  safety  of  Ins  people,  puts  himself 
in  a  state  of  war  agamst  them.  It  is  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, not  that  of  an  unnatural  tyrant  and  a  public  enemy, 
t^at  the  interest  of  the  nation  declares  sacred  and  inviolable* 
We  seldom  see  such  monsters  as  Nero.  In  the  more  common 
cases,  when  a  prince  violates  the  fundamental  laws;  when  he 
attacks  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  subjects;  or  (if  he 
be  absolute)  when  his  government,  without  being  carried  to 
extreme  violence,  manifestly  tends  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
it;  may  resist  him,  pass  sentence  on  him,  and  withdraw  from 
his  obedience ;  but  though  this  may  be  done,  still  his  person 
should  be  spared,  and  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  state.*    It 

*  Biflslmiiluidiim    eenaeo    quatenos  Henrioo  h^Jvs  abnepote  ob  ignaTiam 

■aim     pabUea    patiatar,    priyatimque  praroiqne   morea    abdlcato    prooemm 

eomiptis  moribas  princeps  ooadngat;  soffragiiB,  primmn  AlfonBUs  ejus  frater, 

alioquin  si  rempablicam  in  perioulam  reete  an  secns  non  dinpnto,  sed  tamen 

Toeati  n  patrue  religionia  oontemptor  in  tenera  astate  rex   est  proclamatus: 

ezistlti    neque   madioinam    uHam    re-  deinde    deftincto    Alfonso,    Blisabetfaa 

eipit,  abdioandvm  Jvdico,  allnm    snb-  ejus  soror,  Henrico  inrito,  rerum  sam- 

■titaendam ;    qnod    in    Hispania   non  mara  ad  se  trazit,  regio  tantam  nomine 

•emel  fuisee  factum  scimas :  quasi  fera  abstinens  dnm  iUe  yixit    Mariana,  de 

britata,  omniam  telis  peii  debet,  enm,  Bege  et  Regis  Institut  Lib.  I.  c.  iii. 

hnmanitate  abdicata,  tyrannnm  indnit.  To  this  antbority,  famished  by  Rpain, 

Bh  Petro  rege  ob  immanitatem  dejeeio  Join  that  of  Scotland,  proved  by  the 

pablioe,  Henricos  ejus  frater,  qnamTis  letter  of  the  barons  to  the  pope,  dated 

•X  impari  matre,  regnum  obtinnit    8ie  April  6,  1820,  reqnesting  him  to  pre- 
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BOOK  L  is  above  a  century  since  the  English  took  np  arms  against 
CHAP.  lY.  ^j^^jj,  ting^  and  obliged  him  to  descend  from  the  thn  ne.  A 
set  of  aole,  enterprising  men,  spurred  on  by  ambitinn,  took 
advantage  of  the  terrible  ferment  caused  by  fanaticism  and 
party  spirit ;  and  Great  Britain  suffered  her  sovereign  to  die 
unworthily  on  a  scaffold.  The  nation  coming  to  itself  dis- 
covered its  former  blindness.  If,  to  this  day,  it  still  annually 
makes  a  solemn  atonement,  it  is  not  only,  from  the  opinion 
that  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  did  not  deserve  so  cruel  a 
fate,  but,  doubtless,  from  a  conviction  that  the  very  safety 
of  the  state  requires  the  person  of  the  sovereign  to  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable,  ana  that  the  whole  nation  ought  to 
render  this  maxim  venerable,  by  paying  respect  to  it  when 
the  care  of  its  own  preservation  will  permit. 

One  word  more  on  the  distinction  that  is  endeavoured  to 
be  made  here  in  favour  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  Whoever 
has  well  weighed  the  force  of  the  indisputable  principles  we 
have  established,  will  be  convinced,  that  when  it  is  necessary 
to  resist  a  prince  who  has  become  a  tyrant,  the  right  of  the 
people  is  still  the  same,  whether  that  prince  was  made  abso- 
lute by  the  laws,  or  was  not ;  because  that  right  is  derived 


rail  on  the  king  of  England  to  desut 
from  his  enterpriflOfl  against  Sootland. 
After  haying  spoken  of  the  erils  they 
had  suffered  from  him,  thej  add — ^A 
qnibos  malis  innnmeris,  ipso  javante 
qui  post  ynlnera  medetor  et  sanat, 
Kberatl  somiis  per  serenissimnm  prin- 
oipem  regem  et  dominnm  nostnim, 
dominom  Bobertam,  qni  pro  popnlo  et 
hflsreditste  snis  de  manibns  inimiconim 
liberandis,  quasi  alter  Maocabsens  ant 
Josue,  labores  et  t8»diay  inedias  et  pe- 
rieula,  IsBto  sustinnit  animo.  Qnem 
etiam  diTina  dispositio,  et  ( Jozta  leges 
et  consnetndines  nostras,  qnas  usque 
ad  mortem  sustinere  Tolnmus)  Juris 
snoeessio,  et  debitos  nostrorum  con- 
sensus et  assensns  nostrum  feeerunt 
principem  atque  regem:  cui,  tanquam 
illi  per  quem  salus  in  populo  facta  est, 
pro  nostra  libertate  tuenda,  tarn  jure 
quam  mentis  tenemnr,  et  Tolumus  in 
omnibus  adhaerere.  Quem,  si  ab  in- 
oeptis  dosistet^  regi  Anglomm  aut 
Anglis  nos  ant  regnum  nostrum  volens 
Bubjieere,  tanquam  inimieum  nostrum 
et  sui  nostrique  juris  subyersorem, 
statim  expellere  nitemur,  et  alium 
regem  nostrum,  qui  ad  defensionem 
nostram  sufficiet,  faoiemus:  quia, 
quamdiu  centum  riri  remanserint,  nnn- 
quam  Anglomm  dominio  aliquatenus 
Tolumns  subjugarL  Non  enim  propter 
gloriam,  diritias,  aut  honores  pugna- 
mns,  Bed  propter  Ubertatem  solummodo, 
86 


quam  nemo,  bonus  nisi  simul  cum  Tita. 
amittit 

<<In  the  year  1581"  (says  Qrotias, 
Ann.  Book  HI.)  <'the  confedeiated 
provinces  of  the  Keiherlands — after 
haying  for  nine  years  continued  to 
wage  war  against  Philip  the  Second, 
without  ceasing  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  soyereign — at  length  solemnly 
depriyed  him  of  the  authority  he  had 
possessed  oyer  their  country,  because 
he  had  yiolated  their  laws  and  priyi> 
leges."  The  author  afterwards  ob- 
seryes,  that  "France,  Spain  herself 
England,  Sweden,  Denmark,  ftimisli 
instances  of  kings  deposed  by  their 
people;  so  that  there  are  at  present 
few  soyereigns  in  Europe  whose  right 
to  the  crown  rests  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  the  right  which  the  people 
possess  of  diyesting  their  soyereign  of 
his  power  when  he  makes  an  ill  usa 
of  iL"  Pursuant  to  this  idea,  the 
United  Proyinces,  in  their  justificatory 
letters  on  that  subject^  addressed  to 
the  princes  of  the  empire  and  the  kin^ 
of  Denmark — after  haying  enumerate  I 
the  oppressiye  acts  of  the  king  of  Spaitf, 
added — <^Then,  by  a  mode  which  haft 
been  often  enough  adopted  eyen  by 
those  nations  that  now  liye  under 
kingly  goyemment,  we  wrested  the 
soyereignty  from  him  whose  aotions 
were  all  contrary  to  the  duty  of  a 
prince."    Ibid.— Note,  edit  ▲.  d.  1797. 
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from  what  is  the  object  of  all  political  society — the  safety  of  book  i. 
the  nation,  which  is  the  supreme  law.*  But,  if  the  distinc-  ^^^^'  ^^' 
tion  of  which  we  are  treating  is  of  no  moment  with  respect  to 
the  right,  it  can  be  of  none  in  practice,  with  respect  to  expe- 
diency. As  it  is  very  difficult  to  oppose  an  absolute  prince, 
and  it  cannot  be  done  without  raising  great  disturbances  in 
the  state,  and  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  commotions,  it 
ought  to  be  attempted  only  in  cases  of  extremity,  when  the 
public  miseries  are  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  people  may 
say  with  Tacitus,  miseram  paeem  vel  bello  bene  mutari,  that 
it  is  better  to  expose  themselves  to  a  civil  war  than  to  endure 
them.  But  if  the  prince's  authority  is  limited,  if  it  in  some 
respects  depends  on  a  senate,  or  a  parliament  that  represents 
the  nation,  there  are  means  of  resisting  and  curbing  him, 
without  exposing  the  state  to  violent  shocks.  When  mild  and 
innocent  remedies  can  be  applied  to  the  evil,  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  waiting  until  it  becomes  extreme. 

But  however  limited  a  prince's  authority  may  be,  he  is ;  52.    Arbu 
commonly  very  jealous  of  it ;  it  seldom  happens  that  he  pa^  tmtion  be. 
tiently  suffers  resistance,  and  peaceably  submits  to  the  judg-?^**^  *^* 
ment  of  his  people.     Can  he  want  support,  while  he  is  the  h^  TO^ect * 
distributor  of  favours  ?     We  see  too  many  base  and  ambitious   [  21  1 
souls,  for  whom  the  state  of  a  rich  and  decorated  slave  has 
more  charms  than  that  of  a  modest  and  virtuous  citizen.     It 
is  therefore  always  difficult  for  a  nation  to  resist  a  prince  and 
pronounce  sentence  on  his  conduct,  without  exposing  the  state 
to  dangerous  troubles,  and  to  shocks  capable  of  overturning 
it.     TMs  has  sometimes  occasioned  a  compromise  between  the 
prince  and  the  subjects,  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  a  friendly 
power  all  the  disputes  that  might  arise  between  them.     Thus 
the  kings  of  Denmark,  by  solemn  treaties,  formerly  referred 
to  those  of  Sweden  the  differences  that  might  arise  between 
them  and  their  senate ;  and  this  the  kings  of  Sweden  have 
also  done  with  regard  to  those  of  Denmark.     The  princes  and 
states  of  West  Friesland,  and  the  burgesses  of  Embden,  have 
in  the  same  manner  constituted  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces  the  judge  of  their  differences.    The  princes  and  the 
city  of  Neufchatel  established,  in  1406,  the  canton  of  Berne 
perpetual  judge  and  arbitrator  of  their  disputes.     Thus  also, 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  the  entire 
body  takes  cognisance  of  the  disturbances  that  arise  in  any 

*  Popnli  patroni  non  pAodora  neqne  Est  tamen  salataris  oogitatio,  n(  sit 

minora  pnesidiahabent     Certearepub-  principibns  persuaampj  si  rempublicam 

Uca,  ande  ortoin  habet  regia  potestas,  oppresserint,  si  vitiis  et  foeditate  intole- 

rebus  exigentibns,  regens  in  jus  yocarl  randi  emnty  ea  se  eonditione  yiyere,  nt 

potest,  eif  si  sanitatem  respuat^  prinei-  non  jure  tantam,  sed    enm  laude   et 

^tn  spoliari;  neque  ita  in  prinoipem  gloria,  perimi  possint  Ibid. — ^Note,edik 

}ura  potestatis  transtulii^  ut  non  sibi  A.  D.  1707. 
m^jorem  reservftrit  potestatem.     Ibid, 
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BOOK  I.    of  the  confederated  states,  though  each  of  them  is  truly  sore- 
CHAP.  IV.  Yeiga  and  independent. 

;  5S.   The       As  soon  as  a  nation  acknowledges  a  prince  for  its  lawful 

obedience     sovereign,  all  the  citizens  owe  him  a  faithful  obedience.     He 

j^^owe^to  ®*^  Bieither  govern  the  state,  nor  perform  what  the  nation  ex- 

a  aoverergn.  P^cts  from  him,  if  he  be  not  punctually  obeyed.     Subjects 

then  have  no  right,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  examine  the  wisdom 

or  justice  of  their  sovereign's  commands ;  this  examination 

belongs  to  the  prince :  his  subjects  ought  to  suppose  (if  there 

be  a  possibility  of  supposing  it)  that  all  his  orders  are  just  and 

salutary :  he  alone  is  accountable  for  the  evil  that  may  result 

from  them. 

I  w.   In         Nevertheless  this  ought  not  to  be  entirely  a  blind  obedi- 

what  euee    encc.     No  engagement  can  oblige,  or  even  authorize,  a  man 

^^1^7     to  violate  the  law  of  nature.     All  authors  who  have  any  re- 

reffiit  him*  i  •  i  i^  -i^ 

gard  to  conscience  or  decency  agree  that  no  one  ought  to 
obey  such  commands  as  are  evidently  contrary  to  that  sacred 
law.  Those  governors  of  places  who  bravely  refused  to  exe- 
cute the  barbarous  orders  of  Charles  IX.  on  the  memorable 
day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  have  been  universally  praised ;  and 
the  court  did  not  dare  to  punish  them,  at  least  openly. 
"Sire,"  said  the  brave  Orte,  governor  of  Bayonne,  in  his 
letter,  "I  have  communicated  your  majesty's  command  to 
vour  faithfrd  inhabitants  and  warriors  in  the  garrison ;  and  I 
have  found  there  only  good  citizens  and  brave  soldiers,  but 
not  a  single  executioner:  wherefore  both  they  and  I  most 
humbly  entreat  your  majesty  to  be  pleased  to  employ  our 
hands  and  our  lives  in  things  that  are  possible,  however 
hazardous  they  may  be ;  and  we  will  exert  ourselves  to  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  in  the  execution  of  them."*  The  Count 
f  22  ]  de  Tende,  Chamy,  and  others,  replied  to  those  who  brought 
them  the  orders  of  the  court,  "  that  they  had  too  great  a  re- 
spect for  the  king,  to  believe  that  such  barbarous  orders  came 
from  him." 

It  is  more  difScult  to  determine  in  what  cases  a  subject  may , 
not  only  refuse  to  obey,  but  even  resist  a  sovereign,  and  op- 
pose his  violence  by  force.  When  a  sovereign  does  injury  to 
any  one,  he  acts  without  any  real  authority ;  but  we  ought 
not  thence  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  subject  may  resist 
him.  The  nature  of  sovereignty,  and  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
will  not  permit  citizens  to  oppose  a  prince  whenever  his  com- 
mands appear  to  them  unjust  or  prejudicial.  This  would  be 
falling  back  into  the  state  of  nature,  and  rendering  govern- 
ment impossible.  A  subject  ought  patiently  to  siSer  from 
the  prince  doubtful  wrongs,  and  wrongs  that  are  supportable ; 
the  former,  because  whoever  has  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
a  judge,  is  no  longer  capable  of  deciding  his  own  pretensions; 
and  as  to  those  that  are  supportable,  they  ought  to  be  sacri- 

*  Meseray'B  Higtory  of  France,  toL  ii.  p.  1107. 
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fioed  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  tbe  state,  on  account  of  the  ^^^  '• 
great  advantages  obtained  by  living  in  society.  It  is  pre-  ^^^'  ^'' 
sumed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  every  citizen  has  tacitly  en- 
gaged to  observe  this  moderation ;  because,  without  it,  society 
could  not  exist.  But  when  the  injuries  are  manifest  and 
atrocious, — ^when  a  prince,  without  any  apparent  reason, 
attempts  to  deprive  us  of  Ufe,  or  of  those  things  the  loss  of 
which  would  render  life  irksome,  who  can  dispute  our  right  to 
resist  him  ?  Belf-preservation  is  not  only  a  natural  right, 
but  an  obligation  imposed  by  nature,  and  no  man  can  entirely 
and  absolutely  renounce  it.  And  though  he  might  sive  it  up, 
can  he  be  considered  as  having  done  it  by  his  political  en- 
gagements, since  he  entered  into  socie^  only  to  establish  his 
own  safety  upon  a  more  solid  basis  ?  The  welfare  of  society 
does  not  lequire  such  a  sacrifice;  and,  as  Barbeyrac  well 
observes  in  his  notes  on  Grotius,  '^If  the  public  interest  re- 
quires that  those  who  obey  should  suffer  some  inconvenience, 
it  is  no  less  for  the  public  interest  that  those  who  command 
should  be  afraid  of  driving  their  patience  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity."* The  prince  who  violates  all  laws,  who  no  longer 
obBerves  any  measures,  and  who  would  in  his  transports  of 
fury  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  person,  divests  himself 
of  his  character,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  any 
other  light  than  that  of  an  unjust  and  outrageous  enemy, 
against  whom  his  people  are  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 
The  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred  and  inviolable :  but  he 
who,  after  having  lost  all  the  sentiments  of  a  sovereign,  divests 
himself  even  of  the  appearances  and  exterior  conduct  of  a 
monarch,  degrades  himself:  he  no  longer  retains  the  sacred 
character  of  a  sovereign,  and  cannot  retain  the  prerogaj^ives 
attached  to  that  exalted  rank.  However,  if  this  prince  is  not 
a  monster, — ^if  he  is  furious  only  against  us  in  particular,  and  [  28  ] 
from  the  effects  of  a  sudden  transport  or  a  violent  passion, 
and  is  supportable  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  the  respect  we 
ought  to  pay  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  state  is  such,  and  the 
respect  due  to  sovereign  majesty  so  powerful,  that  we  are 
strictly  obliged  to  seek  every  other  means  of  preservation, 
rather  than  to  put  his  person  in  danger.  Every  one  knows 
the  example  set  by  David :  he  fled, — ^he  kept  himself  con- 
cealed, to  secure  himself  from  Saul's  fury,  and  more  than 
OBoe  spared  the  life  of  his  persecutor.  When  the  reason  of 
Charles  VI.  of  Prance  was  suddenly  disordered  by  a  fatal 
aoeident,  he  in  his  fury  killed  several  of  those  who  surrounded 
him :  none  of  them  thought  of  securing  his  own  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  of  the  king ;  they  only  endeavoured  to  disarm 
and  secure  him.  They  did  their  duty  like  men  of  honour  and 
faithful  subjects,  in  exposing  their  lives  to  save  that  of  this 
unfortunate  monarch :  such  a  sacrifice  is  due  to  the  state  and 


•  Be  Jure  BeUi  A  Pftoii,  Ub.  L  cap.  ir.  {  11,  n.  2. 
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to  soYereign  majesty :  forions  from  the  derangement  of  his 
faculties,  Charles  was  not  guilty :  he  might  recover  his  health, 
and  again  become  a  good  king. 

What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  for  the  intention  of  this 
work :  the  reader  may  see  these  questions  treated  more  at 
large  in  many  books  that  are  well  known.  We  shall  conclude 
this  subject  with  an  important  observation.  A  sovereign  is 
undoubtedly  allowed  to  employ  ministers  to  ease  him  in  the 
painful  offices  of  government ;  but  he  ought  never  to  surren- 
der his  authority  to  them.  When  a  nation  chooses  a  con- 
ductor, it  is  not  with  a  view  that  he  should  deliver  up  his 
charge  into  other  hands.  Ministers  ought  only  to  be  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  the  prince ;  he  ought  constantly  to 
direct  them,  and  continually  endeavour  to  know  whether  they 
act  according  to  his  intentions.  If  the  imbecility  of  age,  or 
any  infirmity,  render  him  incapable  of  governing,  a  regent 
ought  to  be  nominated,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  state : 
but  when  once  the  sovereign  is  capable  of  holding  the  reins, 
let  him  insist  on  being  served,  but  never  suffer  himself  to  be 
superseded.  The  last  kings  of  France  of  the  first  race  sur- 
rendered the  government  and  authority  to  the  mayors  of  the 
palace :  thus  becoming  mere  phantoms,  they  justly  lost  the 
title  and  honours  of  a  dignity  of  which  they  had  abandoned 
the  functions.  The  nation  has  every  thing  to  gain  in  crown- 
ing an  all-powerful  minister,  for  he  will  improve  that  soil  as 
his  own  inheritance,  which  he  plundered  whikt  he  only  reaped 
precarious  advantages  from  it. 


CHAP.  V. 


CHAP.  T.    OF   BTATBS    BLECTIVB,   SCTCOfiSSIVB    OR   HBRBDITABT,   AND    OF 
THOSB  GALLBD  PATRIMONIAL. 


;  56.   Of        WE  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  it  originally 
eiMftiTe       belongs  to  a  nation  to  confer  the  supreme  authority,  and  to 
choose  the  person  by  whom  it  is  to  be  governed.  If  it  confers 
[  24  ]   the  sovereignty  on  him  for  his  own  person  only,  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  choosing  a  successor  after  the  sovereign's 
death,  the  state  is  elective.     As  soon  as  the  prince  is  elected 
according  to  the  laws,  he  enters  into  the  possession  of  all  the 
prerogatives  which  those  laws  annex  to  his  dignity. 
{  67.   Whe-     It  has  been  debated,  whether  elective  kings  and  princes  are 
^•^•^fi«*i^«  real  sovereigns.     But  he  who  lays  any  stress  on  this  circum- 
stance must  have  only  a  very  confused  idea  of  sovereignty. 
The  manner  in  which  a  prince  obtains  his  dignity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  determining  its  nature.     We  must  consider,  first, 
whether  the  nation  itself  forms  an  independent  society  (see 

90 
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ohap.  1),  and  secondly,  what  is  the  extent  of  the  power  it  has    book  l 
intrusted  to  the  prince.     Wheneyer  the  chief  of  an  independ-   ^'^^'  ^' 
ent  state  really  represents  his  nation,  he  ought  to  be  consid* 
ered  as  a  true  sovereign  (§  40),  eyen  though  his  authority  should 
be  limited  in  several  respects. 

When  a  nation  would  avoid  the  troubles  which  seldom  fail  {  ^8.   Of 
to  accompany  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  it  makes  its  choice  ■''••®"*^* 
for  a  long  succession  of  years,  by  establishing  the  right  of  "t^iy*^ 
sticcessiony  or  by  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  a  family,  itates. 
according  to  the  order  and  rules  that  appear  most  agreeable  Tk«  orfK» 
to  that  nation.    The  name  of  an  hereditary  State  or  Kingdom  ^J  ^^^^ 
is  given  to  that  where  the  successor  is  appointed  by  the  same  ^^j^ 
law  that  regulates  the  successions  of  individuals.     The  Sttc- 
cemve  Kinadom  is  that  where  a  person  succeeds  according  to  a 
particular  nindamental  law  of  the  state.     Thus  the  lineal  suc- 
cession, and  of  males  alone,  is  established  in  France. 

The  right  of  succession  is  not  always  the  primitive  68ta-{fr9.   OUmt 
blishment  of  a  nation;  it  may  have  been  introduced  by  the<>^8^'<^' 
concession  of  another  sovereign,  and  even  by  usurpation.    But  **^  "***** 
when  it  is  supported  by  long  possession,  the  people  are  con* 
sidered  as  consenting  to  it ;  and  this  tacit  consent  renders  it 
lawful,  though  the  source  be  vicious.     It  rests  then  on  the 
foundation  we  have  already  pointed  out — a  foundation  that 
alone  is  lawful  and  incapable  of  being  shaken,  and  to  which 
we  must  ever  revert; 

The  same  right,  according  to  Orotius  and  the  generality  2  <^o.   othet 


of  writers,  may  be  derived  from  other  sources,  as  conquest, '  j.  j^ ^y, 
or  the  right  of  a  proprietor,  who,  being  master  of  a  country,  ]^ount  to 
should  invite  inhabitants  to  settle  there,  and  give  them  landls,  the  same 
on  condition  of  their  acknowledging  him  and  his  heirs  foriUng* 
their  sovereigns.     But  as  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  society 
of  men  can  place  themselves  in  subjection  otherwise  than  with 
a  view  to  their  own  safety  and  welfare,  and  still  more  that 
they  can  bind  their  posterity  on  any  other  footing,  it  ulti- 
mately amounts  to  the  same  thing ;  and  it  must  still  be  said 
that  the  succession  is  established  by  the  express  will,  or  the 
tacit  consent  of  the  nation,  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
state. 

It  thus  remains  an  undeniable  truth,  that  in  all  cases  the  ;  61*  A  na. 
succession  is  established  or  received  only  with  a  view  to  the  ^^^  ™»y 
public  welfare  and  the  general  safety.     If  it  happened  then  *J^*^*/^ 
that  the  order  established  in  this  respect  became  destructive  nooeMioiu 
to  the  state,  the  nation  would  certainly  have  a  right  to  change 
it  by  a  new  law.     Salus  popili  suprema  leXy  the  safety  of    [  25  ] 
the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and  this  law  is  agreeable  to 
the  strictest  justice,  the  people  having  united  in  society  only 
with  a  view  to  their  safety  and  greater  advantage.* 

*  Nimiram,     quod    pablice    salatU    bus  exigentibus,  immntari  quid  obstai? 
eausa  et  communi  oonseDsu  statutum    Mabiav^,  ibid,  c  iT. 
esty  oadem  moltitadinis  yoluntatOj  re-  fil 
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This  pretended  proprietary  right  attributed  to  princes  is  a 
.chimera,  produced  by  an  abuse  which  its  supporters  would 
fain  make  of  the  laws  respecting  private  inheritanees.  The 
state  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  patrimony,  since  the  end  of 
patrimony  is  the  advantage  of  the  possessor,  whereas  the 

?rince  is  established  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  state. ^ 
'he  consequence  is  evident :  if  a  nation  plainly  perceives  that 
the  heir  of  her  prince  would  be  a  pernicious  sovereign,  she  has 
a  right  to  exclude  him. 

The  authors,  whom  we  oppose,  grant  this  right  to  a  des- 
potic prince,  while  they  refuse  it  to  nations.  This  is  because 
they  consider  such  a  prince  as  a  real  proprietor  of  the  empire, 
and  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  care  of  their  own  safety, 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves,  still  essentially  belong  to 
the  society,  although  they  have  intrusted  them,  even  without 
anv  express  reserve,  to  a  monarch  and  his  heirs.  In  their 
opmion,  the  kingdom  is  the  inheritance  of  the  prince,  in  the 
same  manner  as  his  field  and  his  flocks — a  maxim  injurious 
to  human  nature,  and  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to 
advance  in  an  enlightened  age,  if  it  had  not  the  support  of 
an  authority  which  too  often  proves  stronger  than  reason  and 
justice. 
{  62.  Of  re.  A  nation  may,  for  the  same  reason,  oblige  one  branch  who 
nimoifttions.  removes  to  another  country,  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the 
crown,  as  a  daughter  who  marries  a  foreign  prince.  These 
renunciations,  required  or  approved  by  tibe  state,  are  per- 
fectly valid,  since  they  are  equivalent  to  a  law  that  such 
persons  and  their  posterity  should  be  excluded  from  the 
Uirone.  Thus  the  laws  of  England  have  for  ever  rejected 
every  Roman  Catholic.  *^  Thus  a  law  of  Russia,  made  at 
[  26  ]  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  most  wisely  excludes 
from  the  possession  of  the  crown  every  heir  possessed  of 


•  Wlien    PhiUp   IL    resigned    the  been  nfttions  who  governed  UiemeelTes 

STetherUadi  to  hu   dwighter  IsabeU*  by  popular  ueemblieB,  or  by  a  senate ; 

Clara  Engenis^  it  wbjb  said  (according  there  haye  been  others  who  introsted 

to  the  testimony  of  Grotins)  that  it  was  the  general  management  of  their  con- 

tetting  a  dangeroos    precedent^  for  a  cems  to  princes.    For  it  is  not  to  be 

prince  to  treat  free  citisens  as  his  pro-  imagined,  it  was  added,  that  legi(imat«i 

^ertyj  and  barter  them  away  like  do-  soYereignties  haTO  ori|^ted  from  any 

mestie  slaves;    ihat»  among   barbari-  other  source  than  the  consent  of  the 

ans,  indeed,  the  extraordinary  practice  people,  who  gave  themselves  all  up  to 

sometimes  obtained  of  transferring  go-  a  single  person,  or,  for  the  sake   of 

vemments  by  will  or  donation,  because  avoiding  the  tumults  and  discord  of 

those  people  were  incapable  of  discern-  elections,  to  a  whole  family ;  and  those 

ing  the    difference    between  a  prince  to  whom  they  thus  committed  them> 

and  a  master;  but  that  tiiose,  whom  selves  were  induced,  by  the    prospect 

superior  knowledge  enabled  to  distin-  of  honourable  pre-eminence  alone,  to 

gnish  between  what  is  lawful  and  what  accept  a  dignity  by  which  tbey  were 

is  not,  could  plainly  perceive  that  the  bound  to  promote  the  general  we'fare 

administration  of  a  state  Is  the  pro-  of  their  fellow-citisens  in  preference  to 

perty  of  the  people  (thence  nsnaUy  de-  their  own  private  advantage.    Grot'its. 

nominated  rf-puHiea) ;  and  that»  as  in  Hist,  of  the  Disthrbanoes  in  the  He- 

eveiy  period  of  the  world  there  have  therlands,  book  iL — Edit  ▲.  n.  1797. 
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another  monarchy ;  and  thus  the  law  of  Portugal  disqualifies     book  i. 
every  foreigner  who  lays  claim  to  the  crown  by  right  of  blood,"*   ^"^'  ^' 

Some  celebrated  authors,  in  other  respects  very  learned 
and  judicious,  have  then  deviated  from  the  true  principles  in 
treating  of  renunciations.  They  have  largely  expatiated  on 
the  rights  of  children  bom  or  to  be  bom,  of  the  transmission 
of  those  rights,  &;c.  But  they  ought  to  have  considered  the 
succession  less  as  a  property  of  the  reigning  family,  than  as 
a  law  of  the  state.  From  this  clear  and  incontestable  prin- 
ciple, we  easily  deduce  the  whole  doctrine  of  renunciations. 
Those  required  or  approved  by  the  state  are  valid  and  sacred: 
they  are  fundamental  laws :  those  not  authorized  by  the  state 
can  only  be  obligatory  on  the  prince  who  made  them.  They 
cannot  mjure  his  posterity,  and  he  himself  may  recede  from 
them  in  case  the  state  stands  in  need  of  him  and  gives  him 
an  invitation :  for  he  owes  his  services  to  a  people  who  had 
committed  their  safety  to  his  care.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  prince  cannot  lawfully  resign  at  an  xmseasonable  junc- 
ture, to  the  detriment  of  the  state,  and  abandon  in  imminent 
danger  a  nation  that  had  put  itself  under  his  carcf 

In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  state  may  follow  the  established  {  ^s.   The 
rule  without  being  exposed  to  very  great  and  manifest  danger,  *^'^*'*^'"** 
it  is  certain  that  every  descendant  ought  to  succeed  when  the  ^"^t^oom- 
order  of  succession  calls  him  to  the  throne,  however  great  moniy  to  b« 
may  appear  his  incapacity  to  rale  by^  himself*    This  is  a  con-  kept  (23) 
sequence  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  that  established  the  succession : 
for  the  people  had  recourse  to  it  only  to  prevent  the  troubles 
which  would  otherwise  be  almost  inevitable  at  every  change. 
Now  little  advances  would  have  been  made  towards  obtaining 
this  end,  if,  at  the  death  of  a  prince,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  examine  the  capacity  of  his  heir,  before  they  acknowledged 
him  for  their  sovereign.     "  What  a  door  would  this  open  for 
usurpers  or  malcontents!    It  was  to  avoid,  these  inconve- 
niences that  the  order  of  succession  was  established;  and 
nothing  more  wise  could  have  been  done,  since  by  this  means 
no  more  is  required  than  his  being  the  king's  son,  and  his 
being  actually  alive,  which  can  admit  of  no  mspute :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  rale  fixed  to  judge  of  the  capacity 
or  incapacity  to  reign.  "J     Though  the  succession  was  not 
established  ^r  the  particular  advantage  of  the  sovereign  and 
his  family,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  the  heir-apparent  has 
nevertheless  a  right,  to  which  justice  requires  that  regard 
should  be  paid.      His  right  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
nation,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  but  it  ought  to  take 
yls^ce  when  the  public  welfare  does  not  oppose  it.  (23) 

*  spirit  of  Lawv,  book  xxtL  elksp.  ^  Memorial  in  behalf  of  Madame  de 

TTlii.,  where  may  be  feen  Yery  good  po»  Longaerille,  eonoerning  the  prindpality 

Ixtioal  reaaoos  for  thoM  mgslAtiMUk  of  Kenfohatel,  m  1672. 

t  See  further  on.  (3»)  Seethiv  dootrine Uhutmted in  I 
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BOOK  I.        These  reasons  have  the  greater  weight,  since  the  law  or 


CHAP.  V. 


the  state  may  remedy  the  incapacity  of  the  prince  by  nomi- 
§  «.   Of     nating  a  regent^  as  is  practised  in  cases  of  minority.     This 
»«•»<»•       regent  is,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  administration,  invested 
with  the  royal  authority;  but  he  exercises  it  in  the  king's 
name.  (24^ 
;  65.   Indi-      The  principles  we  have  just  establiah^..  oting  the  suc- 

▼iaibiiityof  ccssive  or  hereditary  right,  manifestly  show  that  a  prince 
^wign-  jjg^g  jj^  yjgjj^^  ^^  divide  lus  state  among  his  children.  Every 
sovereignty,  properly  so  called,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  one  and 
indivisible,  since  those  who  have  united  in  society  cannot  be 
separated  in  spite  of  themselves.  Those  partitions,  so  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  sovereignty  and  the  preservation  of 
states,  have  been  much  in  use ;  but  an  end  has  been  put  to 
them,  wherever  the  people,  and  princes  themselves,  have  had 
a  clear  view  of  their  greatest  interest,  and  the  foundation  of 
their  safety. 

But  when  a  prince  has  united  several  different  nations 
under  his  authority,  his  empire  is  then  properly  an  assem- 
blage of  several  societies  subject  to  the  same  head ;  and  there 
exists  no  natural  objection  to  his  dividing  them  among  his 
children :  he  may  distribute  them,  if  there  be  neither  law  nor 
compact  to  the  contrary,  and  if  each  of  those  nations  consents 
to  receive  the  sovereign  he  appoints  for  it.     For  this  reason, 
France  was  divisible  under  the  first  two  races.*    But  being 
entirely  consolidated  under  the  third,  it  has  since  been  con- 
sidered as  a  single  kingdom ;  it  has  become  indivisible,  and  a 
fundamental  law  has  declared  it  so.     That  law,  wisely  pro- 
viding for  the  preservation  and  splendour  of  the  kingdom, 
irrevocably  unites  to  the  crown  all  the  acquisitions  of  its  kings. 
;  66.   Who      The  same  principles  will  also  furnish  us  with  the  solution 
aretode-    of  a  celebrated  question.      When  the  right  of  succession 
eidedifl-      becomes  uncertain  in  a  successive  or  hereditary  state,  and 
moting  the  *^^  ^^  ihree  competitors  lay  claim  to  the  crown,  it  is  asked, 
faooesrion    "Who  shall  be  the  judge  of  their  pretensions?"      Some 
to  a  SOTO-    learned  men,  resting  on  the  opinion  that  sovereigns  are  sub- 
wignty.       ject  to  no  other  judge  but  God,  have  maintained  that  the 
competitors  for  the  crown,  while  their  right  remains  uncer- 
tain, ought  either  to  come  to  an  amicable  compromise,  enter 
into  articles  among  themselves,  choose  arbitrators,  have  re- 
course even  to  the  drawing  of  lots,  or,  finally,  determine  the 
dispute  by  arms ;  and  that  the  subjects  cannot  in  any  manner 
decide  the  question.     One  might  be  astonished  that  celebrated 
authors  should  have  maintained  such  a  doctrine.     But  since, 
even  in  speculative  philosophy,  there  is  nothing  so  absurd  a« 
not  to  have  been  advanced  by  one  or  other  of  the  philoso- 

(24)  Ante,  p.  26,  n.— 0.  approbation  and  oonsent  of  the  raspoot* 

•  Bat  it  ii  to  be  obserred  that  those    ive  statea. 
partitioni  were  not  made  withoat  the 
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phers,*  what  can  be  expected  from  the  human  mind,  when  »ook  i. 
seduced  by  interest  or  fear  ?  What !  in  a  question  that  con-  — 55f^I:. 
cerns  none  so  much  as  the  nation — ^that  relates  to  a  power 
established  only  with  a  view  to  the  happiness  of  the  people- 
in  a  quarrel  that  is  to  decide  for  ever  their  dearest  interests, 
and  their  very  safety — are  they  to  stand  by  as  unconcerned 
spectators  ?  Are  they  to  allow  strangers,  or  the  blind  decision 
of  arms,  to  appoint  them  a  master,  as  a  flock  of  sheep  are  to 
wait  till  it  be  determined  whether  they  are  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  butcher,  or  restored  to  the  care  of  their  shepherd  ? 

But,  say  they,  the  nation  has  divested  itself  of  all  juris- 
diction, by  giving  itself  up  to  a  sovereign ;  it  has  submitted  to 
the  reignmg  family ;  it  has  given  to  those  who  are  descended 
from  that  family  a  right  which  nobody  can  take  from  them ; 
it  has  established  them  its  superiors,  and  can  no  longer  judge 
them.  Very  well !  But  does  it  not  belong  to  that  same 
nation  to  acknowledge  the  person  to  whom  its  duty  binds  it, 
and  prevent  its  being  delivered  up  to  another  ?  And  since 
it  has  established  the  law  of  succession,  who  is  more  capable 
or  has  a  better  right  to  identify  the  individual  whom  the 
fundamental  law  had  in  view,  and  has  pointed  out  as  the  suc- 
cessor ?  We  may  aflirm,  then,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
decision  of  this  grand  controversy  belongs  to  the  nation,  and 
to  the  nation  alone.  Even  if  the  competitors  have  agreed 
among  themselves,  or  have  chosen  arbitrators,  the  nation  is 
not  obliged  to  submit  to  their  regulations,  unless  it  has  con- 
sented to  the  transaction  or  compromise — ^princes  not  acknow- 
ledged, and  whose  right  is  uncertain,  not  being  in  any  manner 
able  to  dispose  of  its  obedience.  The  nation  acknowledges 
no  superior  judge  in  an  affair  that  rel&tes  to  its  most  sacred 
duties  and  most  precious  rights. 

Grotius  and  Puffendorf  differ  in  reality  but  little  from  our 
opinion ;  but  would  not  have  the  decision  of  the  people  or 
state  called  a  juridical  sentence  {judicium  jurisdictionii). 
Well !  be  it  so :  we  shall  not  dispute  about  words.  However, 
there  is  something  more  in  the  case  than  a  mere  examination 
of  the  competitors'  rights,  in  order  to  submit  to  him  who  has 
the  best.  All  the  disputes  that  arise  in  society  are  to  be 
judged  and  decided  by  the  public  authority.  As  soon  as  the 
right  of  succession  is  found  uncertain,  the  sovereign  authority 
returns  for  a  time  to  the  body  of  the  state,  which  is  to  exer- 
cise it,  either  by  itself  or  by  it  representatives,  till  the  true 
sovereign  be  known.  "  The  contest  on  this  right  suspending 
the  functions  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  the  authority 
naturally  returns  to  the  subjects,  not  for  them  to  retain  it,  but 
to  prove  on  which  of  the  competitors  it  lawfully  devolves,  and 
then  to  commit  it  to  his  hands.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to 


*  Neeioo  quomodo  nihil  tarn  absnrde    philMophomm.     Cioero,    de    BiTinftt 
did  potest  quod  non  dicatar  ab  aliqno    lib.  ii. 
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BOOK  I.  support,  by  an  infinite  number  of  examplea,  a  truth  so  en- 
j;hap.  t.  ^^^^  ^.^  ^^^  jjg)^^  ^f  reason :  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  that 
the  states  of  France,  after  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair, 
terminated  the  famous  dispute  between  Philip  de  Yalois  and 
[  29  ]  the  king  of  England  ^Edward  III.),  and  that  those  states, 
though  subject  to  him  m  whose  favour  thej  granted  the  de- 
cision, were  nevertheless  the  judges  of  the  dispute."* 

Guicciardini,  book  xii.,  also  shows  that  it  was  the  states 
of  Arragon  that  decided  the  succession  to  that  kinffdom,  in 
favour  of  Ferdinand,  grandfather  of  Ferdinand  the  nusband 
of  Isabella,  aueen  of  Castile,  in  preference  to  the  other  re- 
lations of  Martin,  king  of  Arragon,  who  asserted  that  the 
kingdom  belonged  to  them.t 

In  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  also,  it  was  the  states  that 
decided  the  disputes  of  those  who  made  pretensions  to  it ;  as 
is  proved  by  several  examples  in  the  foreign  political  history.^ 
The  states  of  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  have  often,  in 
the  form  of  a  juridical  sentence,  pronounced  on  the  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty.     In  the  ^ear  1707,  they  decided  be- 
tween a  great  number  of  competitors,  and  their  decision  in 
favour  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  acknowledged  by  all  Europe 
in  the  treaty  of  U  trecht. 
;  67.   That      The  better  to  secure  the  succession  in  a  certain  and  inva- 
the  right  to  riable  order,  it  is  at  present  an  established  rule  in  all  Christian 
the  miooM-  gtates  (Portugal  excepted),  that  no  descendant  of  the  sovereign 
norto^de-^    Can  succced  to  the  crown,  unless  he  be  the  issue  of  a  marriage 
p«nd  on  the  that  IS  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  As  the  nation 
judgment    has  established  the  succession,  to  the  nation  alone  belongs  the 
of  a  foreign  power  of  acknowledging  those  who  are  capable  of  succeeding ; 
^^^^'        and  consequently,  on  dts  judgment  and  laVs  alone  must  de* 

Eend  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  its  sovereigns,  and  the 
^gitimacy  of  their  birtL 

If  education  had  not  the  power  of  familiarizing  the  human 
mind  to  the  greatest  absurdities,  is  there  any  man  of  sense 
who  would  not  be  struck  with  astonishment  to  see  so  many 
nations  suffer  the  legitimacy  and  right  of  their  princes  to  de* 
pend  on  a  foreign  power  ?  The  court  of  Rome  has  invented 
an  infinite  number  of  obstructions  and  cases  of  invalidity  in 
marriages,  and  at  the  same  time  arrogates  to  itself  the  right 
of  judging  of  their  validity,  and  of  removing  the  obstmo- 
tions ;  so  that  a  prince  of  its  communion  cannot  in  certain 
cases  be  so  much  his  o^n  master  as  to  contract  a  T)>arriage 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Jane,  the  only  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.,  king  of  Castile,  found  this  true  by  cruel  expe- 
rience. Some  rebek  published  abroad  that  she  owed  her  birth 
to  Bertrand  de  la  Cueva,  the  king's  favourite ;  and  notwith- 

*  Answer  in  behalf  of  Madame  de  %  See    the    same    memorial,    whioh 

LongaeYille  to  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  qootea  P.  Labbe't  Royal  Abridgment 

Madame  de  Nemonn.               f  ^^^^  P^  ^h  ^ 
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Btanding  the  declarations  and  last  will  of  that  prince,  who    book  i. 
explicitly  and  invariably  acknowledged  Jane  for  his  daughter,    ^^^'  ^' 
and  nominated  her  his  heiress,  they  called  to  the  crown  Isa- 
bella, Henry's  sister,  and  wife  to  Ferdinand,  heir  of  Arragon. 
The  grandees  of  Jane's  party  had  provided  her  a  powerful   [  30  ] 
resource,  by  negotiating  a  marriage  between  her  and  Alphon- 
Bus,  king  of  Portugal :  but  as  that  prince  was  Jane's  uncle, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  pope ;  and 
Pius  II.,  who  was  in  the  interest  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
refused  to  grant  the  dispensation,  though  such  alliances  were 
then  very  common.     These  difficulties  cooled  the  ardour  of 
the  Portuguese  monarch,  and  abated  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
Oastilians.     Every  thing  succeeded  with  Isabella,  and  the  un- 
fortunate Jane  took  the  veil,  in  order  to  secure,  by  this  heroic 
Bacrifice,  the  peace  of  Castile.* 

If  the  prince  proceeds  and  marries,  notwithstanding  the 
pope's  refusal,  he  exposes  his  dominions  to  the  most  fatal 
troubles.  What  would  have  become  of  England,  if  the  Re- 
formation had  not  been  happily  established,  when  the  pope 
presumed  to  declare  Queen  Elizabeth  illegitimate,  and  incapa- 
ble of  wearing  the  crown  ? 

A  great  emperor,  Lewis  of  Bavaria,  boldly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  crown  in  this  respect.  In  the  diplomatic  code 
of  the  law  of  nations  by  Leibnitz,  we  findf  two  acts,  in  which 
that  prince  condemns,  as  an  invasion  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, the  doctrine  that  attributes  to  any  other  power  but  his 
own,  the  right  of  granting  dispensations,  and  of  judging  of 
the  validity  of  marriages,  in  the  places  under  his  jurisdiction : 
but  he  was  neither  well  supported  in  his  lifetime,  nor  imitated 
by  his  successors. 

Finally,  there  are  states  whose  sovereign  may  choose  hisM^-   ^^ 
successor,  and  even  transfer  the  crown  to  another  during  his  "***!•  ^}^ 

[ °         patmnonial. 

*  I  take  fhU  huiorical  passage  from  lays  he,  nobis  rite  debitam  et  conces- 

M.   Du  Port  de  Tertre's  Conspiraoies.  sam. 

To  him  I  refer;  forlhaye  not  the  ori-  P.  156.  Forma  dispensationis  super 

ginal  historians  by  me.    Howeyer,  I  do  affinltate    consangoinitatis    inter    Lu- 

not  enter  into  the  question  reUting  to  doyienm  marohionem  Brandenburg  et 

the  birth  of  Jane :  this  would  here  be  Margaietham  ducissam  EarinthisB,  neo 

of  no  use.    The  princess  had  not  been  non  legitimatio  liberorum  proereando- 

declared  a  bastard    according  to  the  rum,  facta  per  dom.  LudoYic.  lY.  Bom. 

laws;  the  king  acknowledged  her  for  imper. 

his  daughter ;  and  besides,  whether  she  It  is  only  human  law,  says  the  empe- 

was  or  was  not  legiUmate,  the  incon-  ror,  that  hinders  these  marriages  intra 

▼eniences  resulting  from  the  pope's  re-  gradus  aflSnitatis  sanguinis,  prsBsertim 

fusal  still  remained  the  same  with  re-  intra  fratres  et  sorores.    De  ct^us  legis 

speot  to  her  and  the  king  of  Portugal. —  prsBoeptis  dispensare  solummodo  pertinet 

Note,  edit  1797.  ad  anctoritatem  imperatoris  sen  prinei- 

t  P.  154.    Forma  dirortii  matrimo-  pis  Bomanonmu    He  then  opposes  and 

nisiis  inter  Johannem  fllium  regis  Bo-  condemns  the  opinion  of  those  who  dare 

hemisB  et  Margaretham  ducissam  Ea-  to  say  that  these  dispensations  depend 

rinthisB.    This  dlToroe  is  giyen  by  the  on  ecclesiastics.    Both  this  act  and  the 

emperor  on  aeeount  of  the  impoten-    former  are  dated  in  the  year  1341. 

ey  of  the  husband,  per  anctoritatem,  Note,  edit  A.  d.  1797. 
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BooE  I.  life :  these  are  commonly  called  patrimonial  kingdoms  or 
CHAP.  V.  gtates :  but  let  us  reject  so  unjust  and  so  improper  an  epithet, 
which  can  only  serve  to  inspire  some  soverei^s  with  ideas 
very  opposite  to  those  they  ought  to  entertain.  We  have 
shown  (§  61)  that  a  state  cannot  he  a  patrimony.  But  it  may 
happen  that  a  nation,  either  through  unbounded  confidence  in 
its  prince,  or  for  some  other  reason,  has  intrusted  him  with 
the  care  of  appointing  his  successor,  and  even  consented  to 
[  31  ]  receive,  if  he  thinks  proper,  another  sovereign  from  his  hands. 
Thus  we  see  that  Peter  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  nominated  his 
wife  to  succeed  him,  though  he  had  children. 
;  69.  Erery  But  whcu  a  princo  chooses  his  successor,  or  when  he  cedes 
true  8ove-  the  crowu  to  another, — properly  speaking,  he  only  nominates, 
reignty  is  |jy  virtue  of  the  powcr  with  which  he  is,  either  expressly  or 
nnaiienabie.  j^^  ^^^j^  consent,  intrusted — ^he  only  nominates,  I  say,  the 
person  who  is  to  govern  the  state  after  him.  This  neither  is 
nor  can  be  an  alienation,  properly  so  called.  Every  true 
sovereignty  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unalienable.  We  shall  be 
easily  convinced  of  this,  if  we  pay  attention  to  the  origin  and 
end  of  political  society,  and  of  the  supreme  authoritv.  A 
nation  becomes  incorporated  into  a  society,  to  labour  for  the 
common  welfare  as  it  shall  think  proper,  and  to  live  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws.  With  this  view  it  establishes  a  public 
authority.  If  it  intrusts  that  authority  to  a  prince,  even 
with  the  power  of  transferring  it  to  other  hands,  this  can 
never  take  place  without  the  express  and  unanimous  consent 
of  the  citizens,  with  the  right  of  really  alienating  or  subject- 
ing the  state  to  another  body  politic:  for  the  individuals  who 
have  formed  this  society,  entered  into  it  in  order  to  live  in 
an  independent  state,  and  not  under  a  foreign  yoke.  Let 
not  any  other  source  of  this  right  be  alleged  m  objection  to 
our  argument,  as  conquest,  for  instance ;  for  we  have  already 
shown  (§  60)  that  these  different  sources  ultimately  revert  to 
the  true  principles  on  which  all  just  governments  are  founded. 
While  the  victor  does  not  treat  his  conquest  according  t^ 
those  principles,  the  state  of  war  still  m  some  measure  sub- 
sists :  but  the  moment  he  places  it  in  a  civil  state,  his  rights 
are  proportioned  by  the  principles  of  that  state. 

I  know  that  many  authors,  and  particularly  Grotius,*  give 
long  enumerations  of  the  alienations  of  sovereignties.  But 
the  examples  often  prove  only  the  abuse  of  power,  not  the 
right.  And  besides,  the  people  consented  to  the  alienation, 
either  willingly  or  by  force.  What  could  the  inhabitants  of 
Pergamus,  Bithynia,  and  Cyrene  do,  when  their  kings  rave 
them,  by  their  last  wills,  to  the  Roman  people  ?  Nothing 
remained  for  them,  but  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  so 
powerful  a  legatee.  To  furnish  an  example  capable  of  serving 
as  an  authority,  they  should  have  produced  an  instance  of  a 

•  GroUofl  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  Ub.  L  cap.  ilL  {  12. 
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people  resisting  a  similar  bequest  of  their  sovereign,  and    book  i. 
whose  resistance  had  been  generally  condemned  as  unjust  and    ^^^^'  ^' 
rebellious.     Had  Peter  I.,  who  nominated  his  wife  to  succeed 
him,  attempted  to  subject  his  empire  to  the  grand  seignior,  or 
to  some  other  neighbouring  power,  can  we  imagine  that  the 
Bussians  would  have  suffered  it,  or  that  their  resistance  would 
have  passed  for  a  revolt  ?    We  do  not  find  in  Europe  an^ 
great  state  that  is  reputed  alienable.     If  some  petty  princi- 
palities  have   been   considered  as   such,  it  is  because  they 
were  not  true  sovereignties.    They  were  fiefs  of  the  empire, 
enjoying  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  liberty:  their  masters   L/'^  J 
made  a  traffic  of  the  rights  they  possessed  over  those  terri- , 
tories :  but  they  could  not  withcbraw  them  from  a  dependence 
on  the  empire. 

Let  us  conclude  then,  that,  as  the  nation  alone  has  a  right 
to  subjiBct  itself  to  a  foreign  power,  the  right  of  really  alien- 
ating the  state  can  never  belong  to  the  sovereign,  unless  it 
be  expressly  given  him  by  the  entire  body  of  the  people.'*' 
Neither  are  we  to  presume  that  he  possesses  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate his  successor  or  surrender  the  sceptre  to  other  hands, — a 
right  which  must  be  founded  on  an  express  consent,  on  a  law 
of  the  state,  or  on  long  custom,  justified  by  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people. 

If  the  power  of  nominating  his  successor  is  intrusted  to  the  j  70.   Dn^ 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  have  no  other  view  in  his  choice  but  o^ »  pnno® 
the  advantage  and  safety  of  the  state.     He  himself  was  es- ^^^ ^'?™" 
tablished  only  for  this  end(§  39) ;  the  liberty  of  transferring  ^o^jn^t^ 
his  power  to  another  could  then  be  granted  to  him  only  with  hu  sue- 
the  same  view.     It  would  be  absurd  to  consider  it  as  a  prero-  oessor. 
gative  useful  to  the  prince,  and  which  he  may  turn  to  his  own 
private  advantage.  Peter  the  Great  proposed  only  the  welfare 
of  the  empire  when  he  left  the  crown  to  his  wife.     He  knew 
that  heroine  to  be  the  most  capable  person  to  follow  his  views, 
and  perfect  the  great  things  he  had  begtm,  and  therefore 
preferred  her  to  his  son,  who  was  still  too  young.  If  we  often 
found  on  the  throne  such  elevated  minds  as  Peter's,  a  nation 
could  not  adopt  a  wiser  plan,  in  order  to  ensure  to  itself  a  good 
govemmenti  than  to  intrust  the  prince,  by  a  fundamental  law, 
with  the  power  of  appointing  his  successor.     This  would  be  a 
much  more  certain  method  uian  the  order  of  birth.     The  Bo- 
man  emperors,  who  had  no  male  children,  appointed  a  succes- 
sor by  adoption.     To  this  custom  Bome  was  indebted  for  a 

*  The  pope,  opposing  the  attempt  them/'  On  which  ocoaeion  the  French 
made  upon  England  by  Lonis,  the  son  nobles  unanimously  exclaimed,  that  they 
of  Philip  AngostnSy  and  alleging,  as  his  would,  to  their  last  breath,  maintain 
pretext,  tnat  John  had  rendered  himself  this  tnith,  "  that  no  prince  can,  of  his 
a  vassal  of  the  holy  see,  received  for  own  private  wiU,  giTO  away  his  king- 
answer,  among  other  arguments,  "  that  dom,  or  render  it  tributary,  and  thus 
a  sovereign  had  no  right  to  dispose  of  enslave  the  nobility."  Telly's  Hist,  of 
Ills  states  without  the  consent  of  his  France,  voL  ilL  p.  491. 
tnooB,  who  were   bound    to   defend 
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^71.    He 
must  have 
at  least  a 
tjioit  rati- 
1)  cation. 


[38] 


series  of  sovereigns  nnequalled  in  history, — ^Nerva,  Trajan, 
.  Adrian,  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius.     What  princes  !     Does 
the  right  of  birth  often  place  such  on  the  throne  ? 

We  may  go  still  farther,  and  boldly  assert,  that,  as  the 
safety  of  the  whole  nation  is  deeply  interested  in  so  import- 
ant a  transaction,  the  consent  and  ratification  of  the  people 
or  state  is  necessary  to  give  it  full  and  entire  effect, — ^at  least 
their  tacit  consent  and  ratification.  If  an  emperor  of  Russia 
thought  proper  to  nominate  for  his  successor  a  person  noto- 
riously unworthy  of  the  crown,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
vast  empire  would  blindly  submit  to  so  pernicious  an  appoint- 
ment. And  who  shall  presume  to  blame  a  nation  for  refus- 
ing to  run  headlong  to  ruin  out  of  respect  to  the  last  orders 
)f  its  prince  ?  As  soon  as  the  people  submit  to  the  sovereign 
appointed  to  rule  over  them,  they  tacitly  ratify  the  choice 
mfikde  by  the  last  prince ;  and  the  new  monarch  enters  into 
all  the  rights  of  his  predecessor. 


CHAP.  VI. 


ties  of  the 
sovereign. 


cwAP.  n.    PRINCIPAL    OBJECTS    OF    A    GOOD    GOVERNMENT;    AND    FIRST 
TO   PROVIDE  FOR  THE  NECESSITIES   OF  THE  NATION. 

?  72.  The  AFTER  these  observations  on  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
object  of  80- let  us  now  proceed  to  the  principal  objects  of  a  good  govem- 
<siety  pomta  m^nt.  We  have  seen  above  (§§  41  and  42)  that  the  prince, 
out  t  ®  ™-  Qjj  jjjg  being  invested  with  the  sovereim  authority,  is  charged 
with  the  duties  of  the  nation  in  relation  to  government.  In 
treating  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  wise  administration,  we 
at  once  show  the  duties  of.  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  those 
of  the  sovereign  towards  his  people. 

A  wise  conductor  of  the  state  will  find  in  the  objects  of 
civil  society  the  general  rule  and  indication  of  his  duties. 
The  society  is  established  with  the  view  of  procuring,  to  those 
who  are  its  members,  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  even 
pleasures  of  life,  and,  in  general,  every  thing  necessary  to 
their  happiness,^-of  enabling  each  inouvidual  peaceably  to 
enjoy  his  own  property,  and  to  obtain  justice  with  safety  and 
certaintyi — ^and,  finalry,  of  defending  themselves  in  a  body 
He  ought  to  agaiDSt  all  external  violence  f  §  15).     The  nation,  or  its  con- 
procure       ductor,  should  first  apply  to  tne  business  of  providing  for  all 
pientj.        the  wants  of  the  people,  and  producing  a  happy  plenty  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life,  with  its  conveniences  and  innnocent 
and  laudable  enjoyments.  (25)    As  an  easy  life  without  lux- 

(25)  See  the  general  doctrine,  that  the  at  large,  2  Malthus,  483 ;  2  Smith,  W.  N. 

happiness  of  a  people  depends  on  the  200 ;  2  Paley,  Mor.  PhiL  345 ;  Sir  J. 

qoantity  of  productive  labour  and  em-  Child  on  Trade,  167-8 ;  and  Tucker  on 

ployment,  and  the  consequent  return  Trade,  part  iL  sections  4,  7,  8 ;  1  Chit- 

of  produce  and  remuneration,  discussed  tft  Commercial  Law,  1,  Ac — C. 
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ury  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  men,  it  likewise  enables    book  i. 
them  to  labour  ^th  greater  safety  and  success  after  their .  '^"^'*"  ^^' 
own  perfection,  which  is  their  grand  and  principal  duty,  and 
one  of  the  ends  they  ought  to  have  in  view  when  they  unite 
in  society. 

To  succeed  in  procuring  this  abundance  of  every  thing,  itj  73.   To 
is  necessary  to  take  care  that  there  be  a  sufficient  number  of  take  care 
able  foorkmen  in  every  useful  or  necessary  profession.  (26)  ^**  ^^ 
An  attentive  application  on  the  part  of  government,  wise  re-  ofent'num- 
gulations,  and  assistance  properly  granted,  will  produce  this  ber  of  work- 
effect,  without  using  constraint,  which  is  always  fatal  to  in- men. 
dustry. 

Those  workmen  that  are  useful  ought  to  be  retained  in  { 74.   To 
the  state ;  to  succeed  in  retaining  them,  the  public  authority  p'®^®'**.*'*® 
has   certainly  a  right  to  use  contraint,   ii  necessary.  (27)  ®"J^^^** 
Every  citizen  owe3  his  personal  services  to  his  country ;  and  a  tjiat  are 
mechanic,  in  particular,  who  has  been  reared,  educated,  andasefuL 
instructed  in  its  bosom,  cannot  lawful^  leave  it,  and  carry  to 
a  foreign  land  that  industry  which  he  acquired  at  home,  un- 
less his  country  has  no  occasion  for  him,  (27)  or  he  cannot 
there  obtain  the  just  fruit  of  his  labour  and  abilities.     Em-   [  34  ] 
ployment  must  then  be  procured  for  him ;  and,  if,  while  able 
to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  in  his  own  country,  he  would 
without  reason  abandon  it,  the  state  has  a  right  to  detain 
him.  (28)    But  a  very  moderate  use  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
right,  and  only  in  important  or  necessary  cases.     Liberty 
is  the  soul  of  abilities  and  industry :  frequently  a  mechanic 
or  an  artist,  after  having  long  travelled  abroad,  is  attracted 
home  to  his  native  soil  by  a  natural  affection,  and  returns 
more  expert  and  better  qualified  to  render  his  country  useful 
services.     If  certain  extraordinary  cases  be  excepted,  it  is  best 
in  this  affair  to  practise  the  mild  methods  of  protection,  en- 
couragement, &c.,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to  that  natural  love 
felt  by  all  men  for  the  places  of  their  birth. 

As  to  those  emissaries  who  come  into  a  country  to  entice  j  15.  Emis* 
away  useful  subjects,  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  punish  them  ^^^^  ^i^^ 
severely,  and  has  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the  power  •°*^*'®  *^*™ 
by  whom  they  are  employed.  *'^*^* 

In  another  place,  we  shall  treat  more  particularly  of  the 
general  question,  whether  a  citizen  be  permitted  to  quit  the 

(26)  There  were  in  England  many  this  rule,  5  Geo.  L  0.  27 ;  23  Geo.  IL 
enactments  enforcing  this  supposed  o»  13 ;  14  Geo.  TTT.  0.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com. 
policy,  and  prohibiting  rarious  work-  160 ;  but  repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  0.  97. 
men  from  leaving,  the  kingdom.    See  6  — C. 

Geo.  L  0.  27  ,*  23  Geo.  XL  0.  13 ;  14  (28)  See  also  the  power  of  preyent- 

Geo.  IIL  c.  71 ;  4  Bla.  Com.  160.    But,  ing  a  subject,  or  even  a  foreigner,  going 

according  to  more  modern  policy,  these  abroad.    Flack  v.  Holm,  1  Jac.  A  Walk, 

enactments  were  repealed  by  5  Geo.  IV.  Rep.  405,  and  pogt,  J  222,  and  Book  IL 

:.  97.— C.  8  108.— C. 

(27)  See  the  English  acts  enforcing 
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BOOT  I.    society  of  which  he  is  a  member.     The  particular  reasons 
CHAP.  Ti._^  concerning  useful  Workmen  are  sufficient  here. 


^  76.   La-       The  state  ought  to  encourage  labour,   to  animate  indus- 
bour  and     ^ry,  (29)  to  oxcitc  abilities,  to  propose  honours,  rewards,  privi- 
must  bif  en-  '^g^^j  *^^  ^^  *^  Order  matters  that  every  one  may  live  by  his 
™  M-aged.  "  ittiustry.     In  this  particular,  England  aeserves  to  be  held  up 
as  an  example.     The  parliament  incessantly  attends  to  these 
important  affairs,   in  which  neither   care  nor  expense  is 
spared.  (30)    And  do  we  not  even  see  a  society  of  excellent 
citizens  formed  with  this  view,  and  devoting  considerable 
sums  to  this  use  ?    Premiums  are  also  distributed  in  Ireland 
to  the  mechanics  who  most  distinguish  themselves  in  their  pro- 
fession.    Can  such  a  state  fail  of  being  powerful  and  happy? 


CHAP  vn. 

07  THB  CULTIVATION  07  THB  SOIL.  (81) 


^  77.   The       OF  all  the  arts,  tillage,  or  agriculture,  is  doubtless  the  most 
utility  of     useful  and  necessary,  as  being  the  source  whence  the  nation 
tillage.  (31)  derives  its  subsistence.     The  cultivation  of  the  soil  causes  it 
to  produce  an  infinite  increase ;  it  forms  the  surest  resource 
and  the  most  solid  fund  of  riches  and  commerce,  for  a  nation 
that  enjoys  a  happy  climate. 
?  78.  Regu-     This  object  then  deserves  the  utmost  attention  of  the  go- 
lationa  ne-   yemment.     The  sovereign  ought  to  neglect  no  means  of  ren- 
Ai8  respect,  dering  the  land  under  his  jurisdiction  as  well  cultivated  as 
possible.     He  ought  not  to  allow  either  communities  or  pri- 
vate persons  to  acquire  large  tracts  of  land,  and  leave  them 
Por  the  dia-  Uncultivated.     Those  rights  of  common^  which  deprive  the  pro- 
tribution  of  prietor  of  the  free  liberty  of  disposing  of  his  land — ^which  will 
land.  jjqIj  allow  him  to  enclose  and  cultivate  it  in  the  most  advan- 

[  85  ]  tageous  manner;  those  rights,  I  say,  are  inimical  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed,  or  reduced  to 
just  bounds.  Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  private 
property  among  the  citizens,  the  nation  has  still  a  right  to 
take  the  most  effectual  measures  to  cause  the  aggregate  soil 
of  the  country  to  produce  the  greatest  and  most  advantageous 
revenue  possible.  (32) 

(29)  Ante,  J  72,  note  (25). — C.  gislative  enactments  respecting  the  oal- 

(30)  How  far  the  interference  of  ihe  tiyation  of  the  soU  or  employment  of 
legislature  is  advisable,  and  when — see  its  produce,  each  indiridual  being  left 
the  authorities  and  arguments  collected,  to  his  own  discretion ;  but  to  prerent 
1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  4  to  7,  and  the  ii^urious  sale  of  farming  prodnoe, 
pott,  J  98. — 0.  thereby  impoverishing  the  land,  there  is 

(31)  As  to  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  an  express  enactment  enforcing  pubUo 
see  further  authorities,  Chitty's  Com-  policy  in  that  respect.  See  56  Geo.  IIL 
mercial  Law,  vol.  i.  chap.  1. — G.  o.  50,  and  its  recitals.    In  France  there 

(32)  In  England   there  are  few  le-    are  express  provisions  punishing  indl 
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The  government  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  thing  ca-     book  i. 
pable  of  discouraging  the  husbandman,  or  of  diverting  him~^°^^'  ^"' 
from  the  labours  of  agriculture.   Those  taxes — ^those  excessive  i^^-    ^®' 
and  ill-proportioned  impositions,  the  burden  of  which  fa^  tion^^  hu«. 
almost  entirely  on  the  (mltivators — and  the  oppressions  they  bandmen. 
suffer  from  the  officers  who  levy  them — deprive  the  unhappy 
peasant  of  the  means  of  cultivating  the  earth,  and  depopulate 
the  country.     Spain  is  the  most  fertile  and  the  worst  culti- 
vated country  in  Europe.     The  church  there  possesses  too 
much  land;  and  the  contractors  for  the  royal  magazines, 
being  authorized  to  purchase,  at  a  low  price,  all  the  com  they 
find  in  the  possession  of  a  peasant,  above  what  is  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family,  so  greatly  dis- 
courage the  husbandman,  that  he  sows  no  more  com  than  is 
barely  necessary  for  the  support  of   his  own  household. 
Hence  the  frequent  scarcity  in  a  country  capable  of  feeding 
its  neighbours. 

Another  abuse  injurious  to  agriculture  is  the  contempt  {80.   h.j3- 
cast  upon  the  husbandman.     The  tradesmen  in  cities — even  *»»^ 
the  most  servile  mechanics — ^the  idle  citizens — consider  him  p^^^in  an 
that  cultivates  the  earth  with  a  disdainful  eye;  they  humble  honourable 
and  discourage  him;  they  dare  to  despise  a  profession  that  light, 
feeds  the  human  race — the  natural  employment  of  man.     A 
little  insignificant  haberdasher,  a  tailor,  places  far  beneath 
him  the  beloved  employment  of  the  first  consuls  and  dictators 
of  Rome !     China  has  wisely  prevented  this  abuse :  agricul- 
ture is  there  held  in  honour ;  and  to  preserve  this  happy 
mode  of  thinking,  the  emperor  himself,  followed  by  his  whole 
court,  annually,  on  a  solemn  day,  sets  his  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  sows  a  small  piece  of  land.     Hence  China  is  the  best 
cultivated  country  in  the  world ;  it  feeds  an  immense  multi- 
tude of  inhabitants  who  at  first  sight  appear  to  the  traveller 
too  numerous  for  the  space  they  occupy. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  deserves  the  attention  of  the  ?  8i.   The 
government,  not  only  on  account  of  the  invaluable  advantages  cnitivation 
that  flow  from  it,  but  from  its  being  an  obligation  imposed  by  ^^^^^^j 
nature  on  mankind.     The  whole  earth  is  destined  to  feed  its  obUgsUon. 
inhabitants ;  but  this  it  would  be  incapable  of  doing  if  it  were 
uncultivated.    Every  nation  is  then  obliged  by  the  law  of 
nature  to  cultivate  the  land  that  has  fallen  to  its  share ;  and 
it  has  no  right  to  enlarge  its  boundaries,  or  have  recourse  to 
the  assistance  of  other  nations,  but  in  proportion  as  the  land 
in  its  possession  is  incapable  of  furnishing  it  with  necessaries. 
Those  nations  ^such  as  the  ancient  Germans,  and  some  modem   [  36  ] 
Tartars)  who  inhabit  fertile  countries,  but  disdain  to  culti- 
vate their  lands,  and  choose  rather  to  live  by  plunder,  are 
wanting  to  themselves,  are  injurious  to  all  their  neighbours, 

ndnals  who  tuffer  injarious  weeds  to    ceedingly  salutary  if  introdaoed  into 

leed  on  land  to  the  injury  of  their  neigh-    this  country. — C. 
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BOOK  I.    and  deserve  to  be  extirpated  as  savage  and  pernicious  beasts 
CHAP.  YiL  rpj^gj.^  ^^^  others,  who,  to  avoid  labour,  choose  to  live  only 
by   hunting,  and  their  flocks.     This  might,   doubtless,   be 
allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  when  the  earth,  without 
cultivation,  produced  more  than  was  sufficient  to  feed  its 
small  number  of  inhabitants.     But  at  present,  when  the  bu- 
nion race  is  so  greatlv  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist  if  all 
nations  were  disposed  to  live  in  that  manner.     Those  who 
still  pursue  this  idle  mode  of  life,  usurp  more  extensive  terri- 
tories than,  with  a  reasonable  share  of  labour,  they  would 
have  occasion  for,  and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain, 
if  other  nations,  more  industrious  and  too  closely  confined, 
come  to  take  possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands.     Thus, 
though  the  conquest  of  the  civilized  empires  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  was  a  notorious  usurpation,  the  establishment  of  many 
colonies  on  the  continent  of  North  America  might,  on  theii 
confining  themselves  within  just  bounds,  be  extremely  lawful. 
The  people  of  those  extensive  tracts  rather  ranged  through 
than  inhabited  them. 
}  82.    Of         The  establishment  of  public  granaries  is  an  excellent  re- 
pabiio  gra-   gulation  for  preventing  scarcity.     But  great  care  should  be 
taken   to   prevent  their   being  managed  with  a  mercantile 
spirit,  and  with  views  of  profit.    This  would  be  establishing  a 
monopoly,  which  would  not  be  the  less  unlawful  for  its  be- 
ing carried  on  by  the  magistrate.     These  granaries  should 
be  filled  in  times  of  the  greatest  plenty,  and  take  off  the 
com  that  would  lie  on  the  husbandman's  hands,  or  be  car- 
ried in  too  great  quantities  to  foreign  countries :  they  should 
be  opened  when  com  is  dear,  and  keep  it  at  a  reasonable 
price.     If  in  a  time  of  plenty  they  prevent  that  necessary 
commodity  from  easily  falling  to  a  very  low  price,  this  incon- 
venience is  more  than  compensated  by  the  relief  they  afford 
in  times  of  dearth:  or  rather,  it  is  no  inconvenience  at  aU; 
for,  when  corn  is  sold  extremely  cheap,  the  manufacturer, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  preference,  is  tempted  to  undersell  his 
neighbours,  bv  offering  his  goods  at  a  price  which  he  is  after- 
wards obliged  to   raise  (and  this  produces  great  disorders 
in  commerce,  by  putting  it  out  of  its  course) ;  or  he  accus- 
toms himself  to  an  easy  life,  which  he  cannot  support  in 
harder  times.      It  would  be  of  advantage  to  manufactures 
and  to  commerce  to  have  the  subsistence  of  workmen  regu- 
larly kept  at  a  moderate  and  nearly  equal  price.     In  short, 
public  granaries  keep  in  the  state  quantities  of  corn  that 
would  be  sent  abroad  at  too  cheap  a  rate,  and  must  be  pur- 
chased again,  and  brought  back  at  a  very  great  expense  after 
a  bad  harvest,  which  is  a  real  loss  to  the  nation.     These 
establishments,  however,  do  not  hinder  the  corn  trade.  If  the 
country,  one  year  with  another,  produces  more  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  her  inhabitants,  the  superfluity  will  still  be 
sent  abroad ;  but  it  will  be  sent  at  a  higher  and  fairer  price. 
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CHAP.  VHL  [87-1 

OF  COMMEBCE.  (33) 

IT  is  commerce  that  enables  individuals  and  whole  nations  1 53,   q^ 
to  procure  those  commodities  which  they  stand  in  need  of,  home  and 
but  cannot  find  at  home.     Commerce  is  divided  into  home^^^^ff^ 
tkni  foreign  trade.  (34)    The  former  is  that  carried  on  in  the***^*' 
state  between  the  several  inhabitants ;  the  latter  is  carried  on 
with  foreign  nations. 

The  home  trade  of  a  nation  is  of  great  use ;  it  furnishes  all  { 54.  utiuty 
the  citizens  with  the  means  of  procuring  whatever  they  want,  of  the  hb^e 
as  either  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable ;  it  causes  a  circu-  *'*^«'     • 
lation  of  money,  excites  industry,  animates  labour,  and,  by 
affording  subsistence  to  a  great  number  of  people,  contributes 
to  increase  the  population  and  power  of  the  state. 

The  same  reasons  show  the  use  of  foreign  trade,  which  is  }  gs.  utiUtj 
moreover  attended  with  these  two  advantages : — 1.  By  trad-  of  foreign 
ing  with  foreigners,  a  nation  procures  such  things  as  neither*"^®- 
nature  nor  art  can  furnish  in  the  country  it  occupies.  And 
secondly,  if  its  foreign  trade  be  properly  directed,  it  increases 
the  riches  of  the  nation,  and  mav  become  the  source  of  wealth 
and  plenty.  Of  this  the  example  of  the  Carthaginians  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  of  the  English  and  Dutch  among  the 
moderns,  afford  remarkable  proofs.  Carthage,  by  her  riches, 
counter-balanced  the  fortune,  courage,  and  greatness  of  Rome. 
Holland  has  amassed  immense  sums  in  her  marshes ;  a  com- 
pany of  her  merchants  possesses  whole  kingdoms  in  the  East, 
and  the  governor  of  Batavia  exercises  command  over  the 
monarchs  of  India.  To  what  a  degree  of  power  and  glory 
has  England  arrived !  Formerly  her  warlike  princes  and  in- 
habitants made  glorious  conquests,  which  they  afterwards  lost 
by  those  reverses  of  fortune  so  frequent  in  war ;  at  present, 
it  is  chiefly  commerce  that  places  in  her  hand  the  balance  of 
Europe.  ' 

Nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  the  home  trade, — first,  J  86.   OhU- 
because  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature,  s^^^^  ^ 
that  mankind  ought  mutually  to  assist  each  other,  and,  as^J^^* 
far  as  in  their  power,  contribute  to  the  perfection  and  hap- 
piness of  their  fellow-creatures :  whence  arises,  after  the  in- 
troduction of  private  property,  the  obligation  to  resign  to 
others,  at  a  fair  price,  those  things  which  they  have  occasion 
for,  and  which  we  do  not  destine  for  our  own  use.     Secondly, 

(33)  See  the  anthorities  and  doctrines  carrying  trade,  formerly  one  of  the  prin- 
on  the  advantage  of  commerce  and  com-  cipal  souroes  of  British  wealth  and 
mercial  regulations,  1  Chitty's  Gommer-  power.  See  authoridesy  1  Chitty's  Com- 
•ial  Law,  1  to  106.— C.  mercial  Law,  7,  8,  Ac— C. 

(34)  To  these  are  to  be  added  the 
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BOOK  T.    society  being  established  with  the  view  that  each  may  pro* 
HfL-ZSLcure  whatever  things  are  necessaiy  to  his  own  perfection  and 
happiness — and  a  home  trade  bemg  the  means  of  obtaining 
them — ^the  obligations  to  carry  on  and  improve  this  trade  are 
derived  from  the  very  compact  on  which  the   society  was 
[  3^  ]   formed.     Finally,  being  advantageous  to  the  nation,  it  is  a 
dnty  the  people  owe  to  themselves,  to  make  this  commerce 
flourish. 
1 87.   obu-      For  the  same  reason,  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
gation  to     and  also  to  procure  for  the  citizens  every  thing  they  want,  a 
eamr  on      nation  is  obliged  to  promote  and  carry  on  a  foreign  trade. 
^^f^       Of  all  the  modern  states,  England  is  most  distinguished  in 
this  respect.     The  parliament  have  their  eyes  constantly 
fixed  on  this  important  object ;  they  effectually  protect  the 
navigation  of  the  merchants,  and,  by  considerable  bounties, 
favour  the  exportation  of  superfluous  commodities  and  mer- 
chandises.    In  a  very  sensible  production,*  may  be  seen  the 
valuable  advantages  that  kingdom  has  derived  from  such 
judicious  regulations. 
S  88.  Foan.      Let  US  uow  SCO  what  are  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  rights 
dation  of     of  nations  in  respect  to  the   commerce  they  carry  on  with 
the  laws  of  ^j^^jj  other.     Men  are  obliged  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
oommeroe.    ^  much  as  possible,  and  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  and 
happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  ^Prelim.  §  10) ;  (35)  whence 
it  follows,  as  we  have  said  above  (§  86),  that,  after  tne  intro- 
duction of  private  property,  it  became  a  duty  to  sell  to  each 
other,  at  a  fair  price,  what  the  possessor  himself  has  no  occa- 
sion for,  and  what  is  necessary  to  others ;  because,  since  that 
introduction  of  private  property,  no  one  can,  by  any  other 
means,  procure  the  different  things  that  may  be  necessary  or 
useful  to  him,  and  calculated  to  render  life  pleasant  and  agree- 
Right  of      able.     Now,  since  right  springs  from  obligation  (Prelim.  §  3), 
boying.       the  obligation  which  we  have  just  established  gives  every  man 
the  right  of  procuring  the  things  he  wants,  by  purchasing 
them  at  a  reasonable  price  from  those  who  have  themselves 
no  occasion  for  them.  (36) 

We  have  also  seen  (Prelim.  §  5)  that  men  could  not  free 
themselves  from  the  autnority  of  the  laws  of  nature  by  uniting 
in  civil  society,  and  that  the  whole  nation  remains  equally 

*  Remarks  on  the  Advantages  and  in  concluding   tbe    commercial  treaty 

Disadvantages    of  France    and    Great  with  France  in  1786,  Ac,  2  Smith's  W. 

Britain  with  respect  to  Commerce.  of  K.,  226  to  252 ;  Tucker's  Pamphlet 

(35)  See  also  s.  13,  and  Id.  note,  Cui  Bono,  and  1  Chitty's  Commercial 
ante. — C.  Law,  73  to  79.     This  seems  to  be  con- 

(36)  The  moral  obligation  of  a  na-  sidered  by  the  ablest  writers  on  the  law 
tion,  in  time  of  peace,  to  permit  com-  of  nations,  to  be  a  moral  duty  but  of 
mercial  intercourse  with  other  states,  imperfect  obligation,  so  that  in  truth 
and  to  allow  other  states  to  buy  her  each  state  has  a  right,  when  so  disposed, 
surplus  produce,  or  to  sell  or  exchange  to  decline  any  commercial  intercourse 
their  own  surplus  produce,  is  illus-  with  other  states.  Id.  ibid  et  tupra.-^ 
trated  in  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  speech  G. 
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subject  to  those  laws  in  its  national  capacity ;  so  that  the  book  l 
natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations  is  no  other  than  the  law  ""' 
of  nature  properly  applied  to  nations  or  sovereign  states 
(Prelim.  §  6) :  from  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  nation  has  a 
right  to  procure,  at  an  equitable  price,  whatever  articles  it 
wants,  by  purchasing  them  of  other  nations  who  have  no  oc- 
casion for  them.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  right  of  com- 
merce between  different  nations,  and,  in  particular,  of  the 
right  of  buying.  (36) 

We  cannot  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  right  of  seUtng  ;  89.  Right 
such  things  as  we  want  to  part  with.  Every  man  and  every  ^^  selling, 
nation  bemg  perfectly  at  liberty  to  buy  a  thing  that  is  to  be 
sold,  or  not  to  buy  it,  and  to  buy  it  of  one  rather  than  of 
another — ^the  law  of  nature  gives  to  no  person  whatsoever  any 
kind  of  right  to  sell  what  belongs  to  him  to  another  who  does 
not  wish  to  buy  it ;  neither  has  any  nation  the  right  of  selling 
her  commodities  or  merchandise  to  a  people  who  are  unwilling 
to  have  them.  [  89  ] 

Every  state  has  consequently  a  riffht  to  prohibit  the  en- ;  90.  Pro- 
trance  o{  foreign  merchandisea ;  and  the  nations  that  are^^i^oi^o^ 
affected  by  such  prohibition  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it,  ^?™*5^  ^^^ 
as  if  they  had  been  refused  an  oflSce  of  humanity.  (37)     Their  ^        ^ 
complaints  would  be  ridiculous,  since  their  only  ground  of 
complaint  would  be,  that  a  profit  is  refused  to  them  by  that 
nation,  who  does  not  choose  they  should  make  it  at  her  ex- 
pense.    It  is,  however,  true,  that  if  a  nation  was  very  certain 
that  the  prohibition  of  her  merchandises  was  not  founded  on 
any  reason  drawn  from  the  welfare  of  the  state  that  prohibited 
them,  she  would  have  cause  to  consider  this  conduct  as  a 
mark  of  ill-will  shown  in  this  instance,  and  to  complain  of  it 
on  that  footing.     But  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  ex- 
cluded nation  to  judge  with  certainty  that  the  state  had  no 
solid  or  apparent  reason  for  making  such  a  prohibition. 

By  the  manner  in  which  we  have  shown  a  nation's  right  to  f  91.   Na- 
buy  of  another  what  it  wants,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  right  *««  0'  ^* 
is  not  one  of  those  called  perfecty  and  that  are  accompanied^*^*®' 
with  a  right  to  use  constraint.     Let  us  now  distinctly  explain  ^^^^' 
the  nature  of  a  right  which  may  give  room  for  disputes  of  a 
very  serious  nature.     You  have  a  right  to  buy  of  others  such 
things  as  you  want,  and  of  which  they  themselves  have  no 
need ;  you  make  application  to  me  :  I  am  not  obliged  to  sell 
them  to  you,  if  I  myself  have  any  occasion  for  them.     In 
virtue  of  the  natural  liberty  which  belongs  to  all  men,  it  is  I 
who  am  to  judge  whether  I  have  occasion  for  them  myself,  or 

(36)  See  note  (36)  preoedlng  page.  porting  prohibited  goods,  or  permitted 

(37)  When  such  a  prohibition  has  goods  ^rithout  paying  imposed  duties, 
been  established,  any  violation  of  it  in  Bird  v.  Appleton,  8  Term  Bep.  562 ; 
general  subjects  the  ship  and  goods  to  Wigmore  v.  Reed,.  5  Term  Rep.  599 ; 
aoizure  and  confiscation,  as  in  case  of  Holman  v.  Johnton,  Cowp.  344. — G. 
■maggling,  whether  by  exporting  or  im-  { Church  y.  Hubbart,  2  Cranch,  187.  { 
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I.  can  conyeniently  sell  them  to  you ;  and  you  have  no  right  to 
CHAP.  TiiL  det^j^mine  whether  I  judge  well,  or  ill,  because  you  have  no 
authority  over  me,  K  I,  improperly,  and  without  any  good 
reason,  refuse  to  sell  you  at  a  fair  price  what  you  want,  I 
offend  against  my  duty :  you  may  complain  of  this,  but  you 
must  submit  to  it :  and  you  cannot  attempt  to  force  me,  with- 
out violating  my  natural  right,  and  doing  me  an  injury.  The 
right  of  buying  the  things  we  want  is  then  only  an  imperfect 
right,  like  that  of  a  poor  man  to  receive  alms  of  the  rich  man ; 
if  the  latter  refuses  to  bestow  it,  the  poor  man  may  justly 
complain :  but  he  has  no  right  to  take  it  by  force. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  a  nation  has  a  right  to  do  in  case  of 
extreme  necessity, — ^this  question  will  be  answered  in  its  pro- 
per place  in  the  following  book,  Chap.  IX. 
;  93.  Breiy     Since  then  a  nation  cannot  have  a  natural  right  to  sell  her 
nation  i«  to  merchandises  to  another  that  is  unwilling  to  purchase  them, 
fltftt wm^  since  she  has  only  an  imperfect  right  to  buy  what  she  wants 
engage  in     ^^  Others,  sincc  it  belongs  only  to  these  last  to  judge  whether 
oommeroe.   it  be  proper  for  them  to  sell  or  not ;  and  finally,  since  com- 
merce consists  in  mutually  buying  and  selling  all  sorts  oi 
commodities,  it  is  evident  that  it  depends  on  the  will  of  any 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  to  let  it  alone. 
If  she  be  willing  to  allow  this  to  one,  it  depends  on  the  nation 
to  permit  it  under  such  conditions  as  she  shall  think  proper. 
For  in  permitting  another  nation  to  trade  with  her,  she  grants 
[  40  ]   that  other  a  right ;  and  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  affix  what 
conditions  he  pleases  to  a  right  which  he  grants  of  his  own 
accord.  (37) 
{ 93.   How      Men  and  sovereign  states  may,  by  their  promises,  enter 
a  nation  ao-  into  a  perfect  obligation  vrith  respect  to  each  other,  in  things 
J^^*^"  where  nature  has  imposed  only  an  imperfect  obligation.     A 
a  foreign      nation,  not  having  naturally  a  perfect  right  to  carry  on  a 
trade.         Commerce  with  another,  may  procure  it  by  an  agreement  or 
treaty-     This  right  is  then  acquired  only  by  treaties,  and  re- 
lates to  that  branch  of  the  law  of  nations  termed  conventional 
(Prelim.  §  24).     The  treaty  that  gives  the  right  of  commerce, 
is  the  measure  and  rule  of  that  right. 
8»4.  Of  tiio     ^  simple  permission  to  carry  on  commerce  with  a  nation 

nmple  per-       *        * ^ 

misBion  of 

aommeroe.        (^^)  ^^^    respect    to    oommeroial  nations;  and  they  are  not  even  per- 

intercourse  with  the  oo^ie*  of  a  parent  mitted  to  land  in  the  coontiy,  or  to 

state  of  Europe,  all  the  European  nations  enter  with  their  vessels  within  caunon 

which  have  formed  settlements  abroad  shot  of  the  shore,  except  onlj  in  cases 

hare  so  appropriated  the  trade  of  those  of  urgent  necessity.    This  has  now  be- 

settlements  to  themselves,  either  in  ex-  come  generaUy  the  understanding  and 

ejtwtvefy  permitting  their  own  subjects  law  of  nations  as  regards  colonies ;  and 

to  partalce  of  it»  or  in  granting  a  mo-  the  ships,  Ac.  violating  the  rule  are 

nopoly  to  trading  companies,  that  the  liable  to    seizure.      Marten's  Law  of 

colonies  themselves  cannot  legally  carry  Nations,  150  to  152 ;  Bird  v.  AppUtom, 

on  hardly  any  direct  trade  with  other  8  Term  Rep.  562 ;  1  Chitty's  Commercial 

powers;  consequently  the  commerce  in  Law^  79,  211  to  244^  470,  631. — C. 
those  possessions  is  not  free  to  foreign 
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07  COMMEBCE.  40 

gives  no  perfect  right  to  that  commerce.  For  if  I  merely  book  l 
and  simply  permit  you  to  do  any  thing,  I  do  not  give  you-£5i£i2!? 
any  right  to  do  it  afterwards  in  spite  of  me : — ^you  may  make 
use  of  my  condescension  as  long  as  it  lasts ;  but  nothing  pre- 
vents me  from  changing  my  will.  As  then  every  nation  has 
a  right  to  choose  whether  she  will  or  will  not  trade  with  an- 
other, and  on  what  conditions  she  is  willing  to  do  it  (§  92),  if 
one  nation  has  for  a  tinA  permitted  another  to  come  and 
trade  in  the  country,  she  is  at  liberty,  whenever  she  thinks 
proper,  to  prohibit  that  commerce— to  restrain  it — ^to  subject 
it  to  certain  regulations ;  and  the  people  who  before  carried 
it  on  cannot  complain  of  injustice. 

Let  us  only  observe,  that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  obliged  to  trade  together  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
human  race,  because  mankind  stand  in  need  of  each  other's 
assistance  (Prelim.  §§  10, 11,  and  Book  I.  §  88) :  still,  however, 
each  nation  remains  at  liberty  to  consider,  in  particular  caseSj 
whether  it  be  convenient  for  her  to  encourage  or  permit  com- 
merce ;  and  as  our  duty  to  ourselves  is  paramount  to  our  duty 
to  others,  if  one  nation  finds  herself  in  such  circumstances 
that  she  thinks  foreign  commerce  dangerous  to  the  state,  she 
may  renounce  and  prohibit  it.  This  the  Chinese  have  do^e 
for  a  long  time  together.  But,  again,  it  is  only  for  very 
serious  and  important  reasons  that  her  duty  to  herself  should 
dictate  such  a  reserve ;  otherwise,  she  could  not  refuse  to  . 
comply  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen  what  are  the  rights  that  nations  derive  from  ?  ^^'  ^^«- 
nature  with  regard  to  commerce,  and  how  they  may  acquire  j^®'  ^^ 
others  by  treaties :  let  us  now  examine  whether  they  can  i^g 'tToom- 
found  any  on  long  custom.     To  determine  this  question  in  ameroe  are 
solid  manner,  it  is  necessary  first  to  observe,  that  there  are«ibjectto 
rights  which  consist  in  a  simple  power:   they  are  called  iiiS"n*'/^gx 
Latin,  jura  merce  facultatis^  rights  of  mere  ability.     They 
are  such  in  their  own  nature  that  he  who  possesses  them  may 
use  them  or  not,  as  he  thinks  proper — ^being  absolutely  free 
from  all  restraint  in  this  respect ;  so  that  the  actions  that 
relate  to  the  exercise  of  these  rights  are  acts  of  mere  free 
will,  that  may  be  done  or  not  done,  according  to  pleasure.  It 
is  manifest  that  rights  of  this  kind  cannot  be  lost  by  pre-   [  41  ] 
scription,  on  account  of  their  not  being  used,  since  prescription 
is  only  founded  on  consent  legitimately  presumed ;  and  that, 
if  I  possess  a  right  which  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  may  or 
may  not  use  it,  as  I  think  proper,  without  any  person  having 
a  right  to  prescribe  to  me  on  the  subject,  it  cannot  be  pre- 
sumed, from  my  having  long  forborne  to  use  it,  that  I  there- 
fore intend  to  abandon  it.    This  right  is  then  imprescriptible, 
unless  I  have  been  forbidden  or  hindered  from  making  use 

(38)  Soe  further,  Grotias,  158 ;  Puffendorf,  B.  4»  ohsp.  5,  s.  10,  p.  168;  1  Chit. 
Com.  Law,  80,  81.— C. 
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41  OP  COMMBBCS. 

BOOK  L  of  it,  and  have  obeyed  with  sufficient  marks  of  consent.  Let 
CHAP,  yii!^  ^  suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  grind 
my  corn  at  any  mill  I  please,  and  that  during  a  very  con- 
siderable time,  a  century  if  you  please,  I  have  made  use  of 
the  same  mill :  as  I  have  done  in  this  respect  what  I  thought 
proper,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed,  from  this  long-continued  use 
of  the  same  mill,  that  1  meant  to  deprive  myself  of  the  right 
of  grinding  at  any  other ;  and,  consequently,  my  right  cannot 
be  lost  by  prescription.  But  now  suppose,  that,  on  my  re- 
solving to  make  use  of  another  mill,  the  owner  of  the  former 
opposes  it,  and  announces  to  me  a  prohibition ;  if  I  obey  his 

frohibition  without  necessity,  and  without  opposition,  though 
have  it  in  my  power  to  defend  myself,  and  know  my  right, 
thiB  right  is  lost,  because  my  conduct  affords  grounds  for  a 
legitimate  presumption  that  I  chose  to  abandon  it. — ^Let  us 
apply  these  principles. — ^Since  it  depends  on  the  will  of  each 
nation  to  carry  on  commerce  with  another,  or  not  to  carry  it 
on,  and  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  chooses  to  carry  it 
on  (§  92),  the  right  of  commerce  is  evidently  a  right  of  mere 
abUity  {jiu  merce  facuUati8\  a  simple  power,  and  consequently 
is  imprescriptible.  Thus,  although  two  nations  have  treated 
tigether,  without  interruption,  during  a  century,  this  long 
usage  does  not  give  any  right  to  either  of  them ;  nor  is  the 
one  obliged  on  this  account  to  suffer  the  other  to  come  and 
sell  its  merchandises,  or  to  buy  others : — they  both  preserve 
the  double  right  of  prohibiting  the  entrance  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, and  of  selling  their  own  wherever  people  are  willing 
to  buy  them.  Although  the  English  have  from  time  imme- 
morial been  accustomed  to  get  wme  from  Portugal,  they  are 
not  on  that  account  obliged  to  continue  the  trade,  and  have 
not  lost  the  liberty  of  purchasing  their  wines  elsewhere.  (40^ 
Although  they  have,  in  the  same  manner,  been  long  accustomea 
to  sell  their  cloth  in  that  kingdom,  they  have,  nevertheless, 
a  right  to  transfer  that  trade  to  any  other  country :  and  the 
Portuguese,  on  their  part,  are  not  obliged  by  this  long  custom, 
either  to  sell  their  wines  to  the  English,  or  to  purchase  their 
cloths.  If  a  nation  desires  any  right  of  commerce  which  shall 
no  longer  depend  on  the  will  of  another,  she  must  acquire  it 
by  treaty.  (40) 
{ 96.  impre-  What  has  been  just  said  may  be  applied  to  the  rights  of 
■criptabiiity  commerce  acquired  by  treaties.  If  a  nation  has  by  this  method 
f  ^  "fj^  procured  the  liberty  of  selling  certain  merchandises  to  another, 
troaty.  *°  ^^^  ^^®s  ^^*  ^^^^  "^  right,  though  a  great  number  of  years 

(40)  The    perpetaal    obligation    to  cenanred  by  some  as  eyidently  advan- 

pnrchase  Port  wines  from  Portugal  in  tageous  to  Portugal  and  disadvantage- 

exchange  for  British  wooUen  oloths  was  ous  to  Great  Britain.    2  Smith,  W.  N. 

established  by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  8S8  to  S41;   Taeker   on   Trade,  856; 

Hethnen,  ▲.!>.  1708  (  so  called  beeanse  and  1  Chitty's  Oommeroial  Law,  619. 

eondnded  by  Sir  P.  Methnen),  with  ^C. 
Portugal:    a   treaty  whioh  has  been 
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are  sufiered  to  elapse  without  its  being  used ;  because  this    book  i. 
right  is  a  simple  power,  jus  merce  facvJtatis,  which  she  is  at  ^^^'  ^"' 
liberty  to  use  or  not,  whenever  she  pleases. 

Certain  circumstances,  however,  may  render  a  different 
decision  necessary,  because  they  imply  a  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  right  in  question.  For  instance,  if  it  appears  evident, 
that  the  nation  granting  this  risht  panted  it  only  with  a. view 
of  procuring  a  species  of  merchandise  of  which  she  stands  in 
need,  and  if  the  nation  which  obtained  the  right  of  selling 
neglects  to  furnish  those  merchandises,  and  another  offers  to 
bring  them  regularly,  on  condition  of  having  an  exclusive 
privilege, — it  appears  certain  that  the  privilege  may  be 
granted  to  the  latter.  Thus  the  nation  that  had  the  right  of 
selling  would  lose  it,  because  she  had  not  fulfilled  the  tacit 
condition. 

Commerce  is  a  common  benefit  to  a  nation ;  and  all  her  { 97.   Of 
members  have  an  equal  right  to  it.     Monopoly j  therefore,  in  ™^?^*|Sj^ 
general,  is  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens.     However,  J^mpanieif 
this  rule  has  its  exceptions,  suggested  even  by  the  interest  of  with  ezda- 
the  nation :  and  a  wise  government  may,  in  certain  cases,  t^re  privi- 
justly  establish  monopolies.     There  are  commercial  enter- ^®«^  (**) 
prises  that  cannot  be  carried  on  without  an  energy  that 


(41)  See  the  advantages  and  difl- 
advantages  resulting  from  commercial 
eompaniet  and  foreign  monopoliet,  and 
apon  ooloniEation  in  general,  1  Obit- 
ty's  Commercial  Law,  031  to  689;  and 
see  some  sensible  observations  on  the 
Impolicy  of  Exclusive  Companies, 
Evans  on  Statutes,  Class  IIL  title  In- 
sorance,  p.  231.  Br.  Adam  Smith,  in 
his  Wealth  of  Nations,  book  iv.  o.  7, 
p.  379,  Ac  and  Dean  Tucker,  in  his 
Essay  on  Trade,  67  to  71  (but  see  Id. 
40,  41),  admit,  that,  to  induce  specu- 
lating and  enterprising  individuals  to 
embark  their  capitals  in  expensive  un- 
dertakings, probably  generally  bene- 
floial  in  the  result,  but  which  could 
not  be  pursued  by  single  individuals, 
it  may  be  expedient  originally  to  afford 
them  a  monopoly;  but  that,  after  they 
have  acquired  a  liberal  profit,  the  trade 
ought  to  be  thrown  open.  Again, 
when  a  country  becomes  too  densely 
populated,  and  many  subjects  are  out 
of  employ  and  restless,  then  there 
may  be  another  reason  for  encourag- 
ing the  creation  of  foreign  companies. 
A  celebrated  diplomatist,  and  an  acute 
observer  of  human  nature  (M.  Talley- 
rand), has  jusUy  said,  that  the  art  of 
pMUing  men  into  their  proper  places  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  science  of  govern- 
ment; but  that  of  finding  the  proper 


place  for  the  diteontented  \b  assuredly 
the  mo8t  difficult;  and  the  presenting 
to  their  imagination  in  a  distant  coun- 
try,  perspective  views,  on  which  their 
thoughts  and  desires  may  fix  them- 
selves, is  one  of  the  solutions  of  this 
difficulty.  In  the  development  of  the 
motives  which  determined  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ancient  eoloniee  we 
easily  remark,  that,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  indispensable,  they  were 
voluntary;  that  they  were  presented 
by  the  governments  as  an  allurement, 
not  as  a  punishment.  Bodies  politic 
ought  to  reserve  to  themselves  the 
means  of  placing  to  advantage,  at  a 
distance  from  their  immediate  seat, 
that  superabundance  of  citisens  who 
from  time  to  time  ikreaten  their  trat^ 
quillity.  Thus,  with  new  view  of  life, 
and  the  oontent  springing  from  the 
f^  employment  of  the  aepiring  mind 
of  man,  and  under  the  influence  of  re- 
newed hope,  the  bad,  the  idle,  and  the 
turbulent  may  be  rendered  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  Our  coUmiea,  then,  pre- 
sent such  a  field  for  the  promotion  of 
human  happiness,  such  a  scope  for  the 
noblest  purposes  of  philanthropy,  that 
we  cannot  be  led  to  think  their  inte- 
rests will  be  overlooked  by  a  wise  legis- 
lature or  government — C. 
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BOOK  r.  requires  considerable  funds,  which  surpass  the  ability  of  in- 
CHAP.  vm.  dividuals.  There  are  others  that  would  soon  become  ruinous, 
were  they  not  conducted  with  great  prudence,  with  one  regu- 
lar spirit,  and  according  to  well-supported  maxims  and  rules. 
These  branches  of  trade  cannot  be  indiscriminately  carried 
on  by  individuals :  companies  are  therefore  formed,  under  the 
authority  of  government ;  and  these  companies  cannot  subsist 
without  an  exclusive  privilege.  It  is  therefore  advantageous 
to  the  nation  to  grant  them :  hence  have  arisen,  in  different 
countries,  those  powerful  companies  that  carry  on  commerce 
with  the  East.  When  the  subjects  of  the  United  Provinces 
established  themselves  in  the  Indies  on  the  ruin  of  their  ene- 
mies the  Portuguese,  individual  merchants  would  not  have 
dared  to  think  of  such  an  arduous  enterprise ;  and  the  state 
itself,  wholly  taken  up  with  the  defence  of  its  liberty  against 
the  Spaniards,  had  not  the  means  of  attempting  it. 

It  is  also  certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that,  whenever  any  in- 
dividual offers,  on  condition  of  obtaining  an  exclusive  privilege, 
to  establish  a  particular  branch  of  commerce  or  manufacture 
which  the  nation  has  not  the  means  of  carrying  on,  the  sove- 
Teiga  may  grant  him  such  privilege. 

Sut  whenever  any  branch  of  commerce  may  be  left  open 
to  the  whole  nation,  without  producing  any  inconvenience  or 
being  less  advantageous  to  the  state,  a  restriction  of  that 
commerce  to  a  few  privileged  individuals  is  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  all  the  other  citizens.    And  even  when  such  a  com- 
merce requires  considerable  expenses  to  maintain  forts,  men 
of  war,  &c.,  this  being  a  national  affair,  the  state  may  defray 
those  expenses,  and,  as  an  encouragement  to  industry,  leave 
the  profits  of  the  trade  to  the  merchants.     This  is  sometimes 
[  43  ]   done  in  England. 
^  98.   Bft.       The  conductor  of  a  nation  ought  to  take  particular  care  to 
lance  of      encourago  the  commerce  that  is  advantageous  to  his  people, 
Httontion  of  ^^^  ^^  suppress  or  lav  restraints  upon  that  which  is  to  their 
government  disadvantage.  (42)    Gold  and  silver  having  become  the  com- 

iu  thii  . 

respect             ^42)  This  is   a  quettionable  policy.  .125,  201,  204;   3   Id.  183;    Malthas, 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  some  of  the  196;   2    Paley,  Mor.   Phil.  400,  402; 

most  eminent  writers  on  political  econo-  8  Hnme,  Hist.  403 ;   Sir  J.  Child  on 

my,  that  every  aetire  interference  of  Trade,  2d  part»  46,  81,  86,  132,  154  to 

the    le^slatore  with  its   subjects,  by  164;  and  Bnohanan's  Observations  on 

prohibiting  or  restraining  any  partion-  Smith's  W.  of  N.  2d  ed.  toL  4,  page 

lar  branch  of  honest  labonr,  or  by  en-  156,  157 ;  Introdnc.  8  Lord  Sheffield's 

oonraging  any  partionlar  branch  at  the  Strictures  on    Navigation    System,    3 

expense  of  the  others,  whether  in  agri-  Adolph.   163,  and   see   ante,  chap.    6, 

culture  or  commerce,  has  uniformly  re-  and   1   Chitty's    Commercial   Law,   4 

tarded  the  advances  of  public  opulence,  to  7. 

and  that  the  sound  policy  of  a  legislator  But  w  regards  the  encouragement 
is  not  to  impose  restrictions  or  reguli^  or  discouragement  of  any  putioalar 
tions  upon  domestic  industry,  but  ra-  branch  of  trade,  there  is  another  mo- 
ther to  prevent  them  firom  being  im-  tive  for  interference  which  powerfully 
posed  by  the  contrivance  or  folly  of  influences,  viz.  the  incretue  of  revenue, 
others.  See  2  Smithy  W.  N.  118,  for  whenever  the  luxury  or  other  wish 
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PUBLIC  Wi^TS.  43 

mon  standard  of  the  value  of  all  the  articles  of  commerce,  the  *^*^^  '• 
trade  that  brings  into  the  state  a  greater  quantity  of  these  -HEfTiZIi!: 
metals  than  it  carries  out,  is  an  advantageous  trade ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  that  is  a  ruinous  one,  which  causes  more  gold 
and  silver  to  be  sent  abroad,  than  it  brings  home.  This  is 
-what  is  called  the  balance  of  trade.  The  ability  of  those  who 
have  the  direction  of  it,  consists  in  making  that  balance  turn 
in  favour  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  the  measures  that  a  wise  government  mav  take  with  ?  w.  im- 
this  view,  we  shall  only  touch  here  on  import  duties.     When  J^J^  ^^^^ 
the  conductors  of  a  state,  without  absolutely  forcing  trade,  ^ 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  diverting  it  into  other  channels, 
they  lay  such  duties  on  the  merchandises  they  would  discou- 
rage as  will  prevent  their  consumption.     Thus,  French  wines 
are  charged  with  very  high  duties  in  England,  while  the 
duties  on   those  of  Portugal   are  very  moderate, — because 
England  sells  few  of  her  productions  to  France,  while  she  sells 
large  quantities  to  Portugal.     There  is  nothing  in  this  con- 
duct that  is  not  very  wise  and  extremely  just;  and  France 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  it— «very  nation  having  an  un- 
doubted right  to  make  what   conditions  she  thinks  proper, 
with  respect  to  receiving  foreign  merchandises,  and  being  even 
at  liberty  to  refuse  taking  them  at  all. 


CHAP.  IX. 

OP  THE  CARE  OP  THE  PUBLIC  WAYS  OP  COMMUNICATION,        chap,  ix. 
AND  THE  RIGHT  OP  TOLL. 

TECE  utility  of  highways,  bridges,  canals,  and,  in  a  word,  J  lOO.    uu. 
of  all  safe  and  commodious  ways  of  communication,  cannot  ^*y^^**^8^ 
be  doubted.     They  facilitate  the  trade  between  one  place  and^*'^ 
another,  and  render  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  less  ex- 
pensive, as  well  as  more'"  certain  and  easy.     The  merchants 
are  enabled  to  sell  at  a  better  price,  and  to  obtain  the  pre- 
ference ;  an  attraction  is  held  out  to  foreigners,  whose  mer- 
chandises are  carried  through  the  country,  and  diffuse  wealth 
in  all  the  places  through  which  they  pass.     France  and  Hol- 
land feel  the  happy  consequences  of  this  from  daily  expe- 
rience. (44) 

of  the  people  introdncos  a  foreign,  or  and  export  duties,  bounties  and  draw- 

even  a  domestio  article  to  greater  eon-  backs,  which,  since  Yattel  wrote,  have 

samption,  a  moderate  charge  upon  the  become    extensiro    branches    of  law, 

same,  thoagh  in  a  degree  restrictiye  upon  highly  important  to  be  stadied.    See  an 

the  consumption,  will  in  general  be  a  attempt  of  the  editor  to  arrange  them, 

proper  tax.    Ibid.— C.  in  1  Chltty's  Commercial  Law^  Index, 

(48)  This  is  a  rery  slight  allusion  to  titles  In^Mrt  and  Export, — C. 

the  rery  important  regulation  of  import  (44)  But    although,    rince    Yattel 
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PUBLIC  WAYS. 


BOOK  r. 
CHAP.   IX. 


[44] 


§102.    Tt» 


One  of  the  principal  tilings  that  ought  to  employ  the  at- 
tention of  the  government  with  respect  to  the  welfare  of  the 
1 101.  Duty  public  in  general,  and  of  trade  in  particular,  must  then  relate 
meot^*^  to  the  highways,  canals,  &c.,  in  which  nothing  ought  to  be 
respect  neglected  to  render  them  safe  and  commodious.  France  is 
one  of  those  states  where  this  duty  to  the  public  is  discharged 
with  the  greatest  attention  and  magnificence.  Numerous 
patroles  everywhere  watch  over  the  safety  of  travellers :  mag- 
nificent roads,  bridges,  and  canals,  facilitate  the  communica- 
tion between  one  province  and  another : — ^Lewis  XIV.  joined 
the  two  seas  by  a  work  worthy  of  the  Romans. 

The  whole  nation  ought,  doubtless,  to  contribute  to  such 
rights  in  *JiiB  ^ggfyj  undertakings.     When  therefore  the  laying  out  and 
TOBpeot.       repairing  of  highways,  bridges,  and  canals,  would  be  too 
great  a  burden  on  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  state,  the 
government  may  oblige  the  people  to  labour  at  them,  or  to 
contribute  to  the  expense.  (45)     The  peasants,  in  some  of  the 
provinces  of  Prance,  have  been  heard  to  murmur  at  the  labours 
imposed  upon  them  for  the  construction  of  roads :  but  ex- 
perience had  no  sooner  made  them  sensible  of  their  true 
mterest,  than  they  blessed  the  authors  of  the  undertaking. 
?  103.  Vonn-     The  construction  and  preservation  of  all  these  works  being 
thfrThtof  ^^*®^^®d  ^^^  great   expense,  the   nation   may  very  justly 
toU.  (I?)  ^    oblige  all  those  to  contribute  to  them,  who  receive  advantage 
from  their  use :  this  is  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  right  of 
toll.     It  is  just  that  a  traveller,  and  especially  a  merchant, 
who  receives  advantage  from  a  bridge,  a  canal,  or  a  road,  in 
his  own  passage,  and  in  the  more  commodious  conveyance  of 


wrote,  France  greatly  advanced  in  the 
improvement  of  her  roads,  yet  England 
has  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  the 
facilities  of  internal  intercourse  by  new 
canals,  railways,  and  other  improve- 
ments sanctioned  by  the  legislature. 
With  respect  to  which,  see  the  enact- 
ments and  decisions,  2  Chitty's  Commer- 
cial Law,  127  to  141.— C. 

(45)  This  position  of  a  government's 
right  to  oblige  the  people  to  labour  on 
the  roads  as  thus  stated,  would  startle 
an  EnglUhman.  In  England  there  is 
no  such  direct  power.  The  34  Goo.  3, 
c.  74,  s.  4,  it  is  true,  requires  each  oc- 
cupier to  send  his  carts  and  horses,  and 
labourers,  to  work  on  the  roads;  but 
then,  if  he  neglect  to  do  so,  he  is  sub- 
ject only  to  a  moderate  penalty,  just 
sufficient  to  enable  the  surveyor  to  hire 
the  like  assistanoe  elsewhere:  and  as 
to  meny  even  a  pauper  is  subject  to  no 
penalty  for  refuHing  to  work,  excepting 
that,  if  he  do  so,  he  will  not  then  be 
entitled  to  parochial  relief.  If  he  work, 
he  is  entitled  to  pay  in  money,  or  sup- 
lU 


ply  of  proper  food  in  return   for  his 
labour. — C. 

(46)  As  to  the  right  to  toU,  Ac,  see 
Grotius,  b.  ii.  chap.  2,  §  14,  p.  154; 
Pufibndorff,  book  ill.  chap.  3,  }  6,  p. 
29,  30;  1  Bla.  Com.  287;  1  Chittjr's 
Commercial  Law,  103  to  106;  S  Id. 
139,  140.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
of  aU  the  taxes  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country  are  burdened, 
there  is  perhaps  none  so  odious  as  the 
turnpike  duty.  On  the  continent  no 
such  interruption  in  travelling  is  ex- 
perienced, and  tolls  have  been  abolished 
on  the  northern  side  of  tho  metropolis, 
London.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  eulogy 
upon  English  roads,  humorously  ob- 
serves— 

••  Wlutt  ft  detitlitrni  lUasH  a  famplln  rad. 
So  ■neottt,  so  terel,  moh  &  DtadAoT  dartec 
Tb«  earth,  u  Marc*  tba  cafle  iaihe  broad 
Air  can  acoomplish  with  bis  wide  wiqp  wavbm 
Bad  nch  ben  cut  in  Pbactoa%UiM,  the  (od 
Had  told  bb  ■»  towUMj  bit  eraTiDf 
Witb  tb«  Toife  nail— b«t  onward  ai  we  rail— 
Bnrgit  anarl  aUquid-IAc  ML* 

Cut 
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his  merchandise,  should  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  these    book  i. 
useful  establishments,  by  a  moderate  contribution :  and  if  the   ^^^'  "•. 
state  thinks  proper  to  exempt  the  citizens  from  paying  it,  she 
is  under  no  obligation  to  gratify  strangers  in  this  particular. 

But  a  law  so  just  in  its  origin  frequently  degenerates  intoji04.  Abuse 
great  abuses.     There  are  countries  where  no  care  is  taken  of  this  nghu 
of  the  highways,  and  where  nevertheless  considerable  tolls  ^*  ' 
are  exacted.     A  lord  of  a  manor,  who  happens  to  possess  a 
stripe  of  land  terminating  on  a  river,  there  establishes  a  toll, 
though  he  is  not  at  a  farthing's  expense  in  keeping  up  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  and  rendering  it  convenient.     This 
is  a  manifest  extortion,  and  an  infringement  of  the  natural 
rights  of  mankind.     For  the  division  of  lands,  and  their  be- 
coming private  property,  could  never  deprive  any  man  of  the 
right  of  passage,  when  not  the  least  injury  is  done  to  the 
person  tliough  whose  territory  he  passes.     Every  man  in- 
herits this  right  from. nature,  and  cannot  justly  be  forced  to 
purchase  it.  (47) 

But  the  arbitrary  or  cuHomary  law  of  nations  at  present 
tolerates  this  abuse,  while  it  is  not  carried  to  such  an  excess 
as  to  destroy  commerce.  People  do  not,  however,  submit 
without  difficulty,  except  in  the  case  of  those  tolls  which  are 
established  by  ancient  usage :  and  the  imposition  of  new  ones  ^ 
is  often  a  source  of  disputes.  The  Swiss  formerly  made  war 
on  the  Dukes  of  Milan,  on  account  of  some  oppressions  of 
this  nature.  This  right  of  tolls  is  also  further  abused,  when 
the  passenger  is  obliged  to  contribute  too  much,  and  what 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  expense  of  preserving  these  public 
passages.  (48) 

At  present,  to  avoid  all  difficulty  and  oppression,  nations 
settle  these  points  by  treaties. 

(47)  ThiB  position  requires  explana-  1  Burr.  292.     In  the  absence  of  saoh 

tion  and  qualification.     As  respects  a  cnstom  or  prescription,  no  right  to  ap- 

pnhlio   navigable  river,  every  part  of  proach  a  river  over  private   grounds 

the  navigable  stream  must  ever  remain  exists.     Partherieke  v^Mason,  2  Ghitty's 

free  and  open  from  its  communication  Rep.  658 ;   Wyatt  v.  Thompton,  1  £sp. 

with  the  sea  to  its  extreme  navigable  Rep.  252.     { Che99  v.  Jfanoum,  3  Watts, 

point;   but  the   absolute  right  to    ap-  Rep.  219;  Cooper  v.  Smith,  9  Serg.  A 

proach   it  on   each   side,  can   only  be  Rawle,  26. }     So,  if  a  private  individual 

by  public  and  general  ways.    Conse*  make  and  repair  a  bridge  over  a  river, 

qnently,  if  an  individual  have  land  ad-  he  may  insist  upon  any  person  using 

joining    a  river,   he   may  reasonably  it  paying  him  a  toU,  as  in  the  instance 

refuse  permission  to  any  person  to  go  of   Putney   and    Fulham    bridge.    In 

oyer  it  to  approach  the  river,  and  de-  these  cases  the  demand  of  an  exorbi- 

xnand  any  sum  he  thinks  fit  for  the  tant  toU  may   be  illiberal,  but  is  no 

permission,   unless  there   be   a  public  more  illegal  than  a  nation's  revising 

way    over  it     Nor   have    the    public  to  sell   its   superfluous  produce,  or  to 

any  right  at  common  law  to  tow  on  admit  free  passage  through  its  country, 

the    banks    of    an    ancient   navigable  The  right  to   pass  at  a  moderate  toll 

zirer;  Ball  v.  Herbert,  3  Term  Rep.  is  a  moral  but  imperfect  rights  oMe, 

263;   though  it  may  exist  by  custom  }  91.— 0. 
•r  preacrtDtion.    /Veroe  y.  FaucmOMrge,        (48)  See  a.  47,  ante, 
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CHAP.  X. 

OF  MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE.  (49) 

^  105.   Bs-      IN  the  first  ages,  after  the  introduction  of  private  property, 
tabiishment  people  exchanged  their  superfluous  commodities  and  effects 
ot  money.    ^^^  thosc  they  Wanted.     Afterwards  gold  and  silver  became 
the  common  standard  of  the  value  of  all  things :  and  to  pre- 
vent the  people  from  being  cheated,  the  mode  was  introduced 
of  stamping  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  name  of  the  state, 
with  the  figure  of  the  prince,  or  some  other  impression,  as  the 
seal  and  pledge  of  their  value.     This  institution  is  of  great 
use  and  infinite  convenience :  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  it 
facilitates  commerce. — ^Nations  or  sovereigns  cannot  therefore 
bestow  too  much  attention  on  an  afiair  of  such  importance. 
2  106.  Duty     The  impression  on  the  coin  becoming  the  seal  of  its  stand- 
•ftho  nation  j^pjj  ^^^^  weight,  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that 
withMspect *^®  coinage  of  money  ought  not  to  be  left  indiscriminately 
to  the  coin,  free  to  every  individual ;  for,  by  that  means,  frauds  would 
become  too    common — ^the  coin  would  soon  lose  the  public 
confidence ;  and  this  would  destroy  a  most  useful  instituti<»i. 
Hence  money  is  coined  by  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of 
the  state  or  prince,  who  are  its  surety ;  they  ought,  therefore, 
to  have  a  quantity  of  it  coined  sufficient  to  answer  the  neceB- 
sities  of  the  country,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  good,  that  is 
to  say,  that  its  intrinsic  value  bear  a  just  proportion  to  its 
extrinsic  or  numerary  value. 

It  is  true,  that,  in  a  pressing  necessity,  the  state  would  have 
a  right  to  order  the  citizens  to  receive  the  coin  at  a  price 
superior  to  its  real  value :  but  as  foreigners  will  not  receive 
it  at  that  price,  the  nation  gains  nothing  by  this  proceeding ; 
it  is  only  a  temporary  palliative  for  the  evil,  without  efiecting 
a  radical  cure.  This  excess  of  value,  added  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  to  the  coin,  is  a  real  debt  which  the  sovereign  con- 
tracts with  individuals :  and,  in  strict  justice,  this  crisis  of 
affairs  being  over,  that  money  ought  to  be  called  in  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  and  paid  for  in  other  specie,  according  to 
the  natural  standard :  otherwise,  this  kind  of  burden,  laid  ou 
in  the  hour  of  necessity,  would  fall  solely  on  those  who  t^ 
ceived  this  arbitrary  money  in  payment,  wmch  would  be  unjust. 
Besides,  experience  has  shown  that  such  a  resource  is  destruc- 
tive to  trade,  by  destroying  the  confidence  both  of  foreigners 
and  citizens — ^raising  in  proportion  the  price  of  every  thmg — 

(49)  The  modern  Ikw  of  natiouB,  and  Id.  84  to  120;  1  Ohitty's  Commensal 

the  monloipol  law  of  England,  as  to  Law,  683;  2  Id.  179  to  187,  and  statotei 

coin,  bollion,  and  money,  will  be  found  and  decisions  there  ooUeeted. — C 
eoUected  in  1  Bla.  Com.  276  to  280;  4 
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and  indacing  every  one  to  lock  up  or  send  abroad  the  good    book  t. 

old  specie ;  whereby  a  temporary  stop  is  put  to  the  circulation    ^^^^'  ^- . 

of  money.     So  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  and  of  every 

sovereign  to  abstain,  as  much  as  possible,  from  so  dangerous 

an  experiment,  and  rather  to  have  recourse  to  extraordinary   [  46  ] 

taxes  and  contributions  to  support  the  pressing  epgencies  of 

the  state.* 

Since  the  state  is  surety  for  the  goodness  of  the  money  { 107.  Their 
and  its  currency,  the  public  authoritv  alone  has  the  right  of  ngbuin  thu 
coining  it.     Those  who  counterfeit  it,  violate  the  rights  of  w»i»«t 
the  sovereign,  whether  they  make  it  of  the  same  standard 
and  value  or  not.     These  are  called  false-coiners,  and  their 
crime  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  heinous  nature. 
For  if  they  coin  base  money,  they  rob  both  the  public  and 
the  prince ;  and  if  they  coin  good,  they  usurp  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  sovereign.     They  will  never  be  inclined  to  coin 
good  money  unless  there  be  a  profit  on  the  coinage :  and  in 
this  case  they  rob  the  state  of  a  profit  which  exclusively  be- 


*  In  Boixard's  Treatise  on  Coin,  we 
find  the  following  obserrations :  "  It  ifl 
worthy  of  remark,  that^  when  our  kings 
debased  the  coin,  they  kept  the  circnm- 
stance  a  secret  from  the  people : — ^wit- 
ness  the  ordinance  of  Philip  de  Yalois 
in  1350,  by  which  he  ordered  Toomois 
Doubles  to  be  coined  2(L  5|^r.  fine, 
which  was,  in  fact^  a  debasement  of 
the  coin.  In  that  ordinance,  address- 
ing the  officers  of  the  mint,  he  says — 
*  Upon  the  oath  by  which  yon  are  bound 
to  tiie  king,  keep  this  affair  as  secret  as 
you  possibly  can,  that  neither  the  bank- 
ers nor  others  may,  by  your  means,  ac- 
quire any  knowledge  of  it;  for  if,  through 
yon,  it  comes  to  be  known,  yon  shall  be 
punished  for  the  offence  in  such  man- 
ner as  shall  serve  as  an  example  to 
others."' — The  same  author  quotes 
other  similar  ordinances  of  the  same 
king,  and  one  issued  by  the  Dauphin, 
who  goYemed  the  kingdom  as  regent 
during  the  captivity  of  King  John,  dated 
June  27,  1360,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
mint-masters,  directing  the  officers  en- 
gaged in  the  coinage  to  coin  white 
J}enter»  Id,  12gr,  fine,  at  the  same  time 
expressly  command  them  to  keep  this 
order  secret,  and,  *'  if  any  persons  should 
make  inquiry  respecting  their^standard, 
to  maintain  that  they  were  2d.  fine." 
Chap.  xxix. 

The  kings  [of  France]  had  recourse 
to  this  strange   expedient  in  cases  of 
V  urgent  necessity ;  but  they  saw  its  in- 
justice.— The   same    author,  speaking 
of  the  debasement  of  coin|  or  the  va- 


rious modes  of  reducing  its  intrinsic 
value,  says — ^"  These  expedient!  are 
but  rarely  resorted  to,  because  they  give 
occasion  to  the  exportation  or  melting 
down  of  the  good  specie,  and  to  the  in- 
troduction and  circulation  of  foreign 
coin — praise  the  price  of  every  thing — 
impoverish  individuals — diminish  the 
revenue,  which  is  paid  in  specfe  of  in- 
ferior value — and  sometimes  put  a  total 
stop  to  commerce.  •  This  truth  has  been 
so  well  understood  in  all  ages,  that 
those  princes  who  had  recourse  to  one 
or  other  of  these  modes  of  debasing  the 
coin  in  difficult  times,  ceased  to  prac- 
tise it  the  moment  the  necessity  ceased 
to  exist"  We  have,  on  this  subject,  an 
ordinance  of  Philip  the  Fair,  issued  in 
May,  1295,  which  announces,  that^ 
''The  king  having  reduced  the  coin 
both  in  fineness  and  weight,  and  ex- 
pecting to  be  obliged  to  make  a  further 
reduction  in  order  to  retrieve  his  affairs, 
— ^but  knowing  himself  to  be,  in  con- 
science, responsible  for  the  injury 
caused  to  the  state  by  such  reduction, 
— ^pledges  himself  to  the  people  of  his 
kingdom,  by  solemn  charter,  that,  as 
soon  as  his  affairs  are  retrieved,  he  will 
restore  the  coin  to  its  proper  standard 
and  value,  at  his  own  private  cost  and 
expense,  and  will  himself  bear  all  the 
loss  and  waste.  And,  in  addition  to  this 
engagement,  Dame  Joan,  Queen  of 
France  and  Navarre,  pledges  her  reve- 
nues and  dower  for  the  same  purpose." 
Note.  edit.  A.  d.  1797. 
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longs  to  it.  In  both  cases  they  do  an  injunr  to  the  sove- 
reign ;  for  the  public  faith  being  surety  for  the  money,  the 
sovereign  alone  has  a  right  to  have  it  coined.  For  this  rea- 
son the  right  of  coining  is  placed  among  the  prerogatives  of 
TnajeBty^  and  Bodinus  relates,'*'  that  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  having  granted  this  privilege  to  the  duke 
of  Prussia,  in  the  year  1543,  the  states  of  the  country  passed 
a  decree  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  king  could  not 
grant  that  privilege,  it  being  inseparable  from  the  crown. 
[  47  ]  The  same  author  observes,  that,  although  many  lords  and 
bishops  of  France  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  coining  mo- 
ney, it  was  still  considered  as  coined  by  the  king's  authority: 
and  the  kings  of  France  at  last  withdrew  all  those  privileges, 
on  account  of  their  being  often  abused. 
^  108.  How  From  the  principles  just  laid  down,  it  is  easy  to  conclude, 
one  nation  that  if  ouc  nation  counterfeits  the  money  of  another,  or  if 
she  allows  and  protects  false-coiners  who  presume  to  do  it, 
she  does  that  nation  an  injury.  But  commonly  criminals 
of  this  class  find  no  protection  anywhere — aU  princes  being 
equally  interested  in  exterminating  them,  (60) 

There  is  another  custom  more  modem,  and  of  no  less  use 
to  commerce  than  the  establishment  of  coin,  namely  exchange^ 
and  the  Uws  ^j.  ^j^^  traffic  of  bankers,  by  means  of  which  a  merchant  re- 
niercT  ^^^  immense  sums  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and,  if  he  pleases,  without  risk. 
For  the  same  reason  that  sovereigns  are  obliged  to  protect 
commerce,  they  are  obliged  to  support  this  custom,  by  good 
laws,  in  which  every  merchant,  whether  citizen  or  foreigner, 
may  find  security.  In  general,  it  is  equally  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  every  nation  to  have  wise  and  equitable  commer- 
cial laws  established  in  the  country. 


may  injnro 
another  in 
the  article 
of  coin. 

?  109.  Of 
«>xchange. 


*  In  his  Republic,  book  i.  chap.  x. 

(50)  This  is  a  sound  principle,  which 
ought  to  be  extended  so  as  to  deny  ef- 
fect to  any  fraud  upon  a  foreign  nation 
or  its  subjects.  But  in  England  a  nar- 
row and  immoral  policy  prevails  of  not 
noticing  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  a 
foreign  state.  Roach  v.  Edie,  6  Term 
Rep.  425;  Boucher  v.  Lawrenccj  R.  T. 
Hardw.  198  j  Holman  v.  Johnson,  Cowp. 
343;  Jnrnet  v.  Cathericood,  3  Dowl.  & 
Ryl.  190.  {  Camhio9o*9  Ex,  v.  Maffct't 
Aungneet,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  99.}  And 
80  far  has  this  narrow  doctrine  been 
carried,  in  disgrace  of  this  country,  that, 
in  Smith  v.  Marconnaiff  2  Peake's  Rep. 


81,  it  was  held,  that  the  maker  of 
paper  in  England,  knowingly  made  by 
him  for  the  purpose  of  forging  assignats 
upon  the  same,  to  be  exported  to  Franco 
in  order  to  commit  fraud*  there  on 
other  persons,  might  recover  damages 
for  not  accepting  such  paper  pursuant 
to  contract.  So  a  master  of  an  English 
ship  was  even  allowed  to  recover  sal- 
vage for  bringing  home  his  captured 
vessel,  by  deceptively  inducing  the  ene- 
my to  release  the  vessel  on  his  giving  a 
ransom  bill,  payment  of  which  he  took 
care  to  countermand  in  London.  2  Dod  - 
son's  R.  74. 
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CHAP.  XL 

SECOND  OBJECT  OF  A  GOOD  GOVERNMENT, — ^TO  PROCURE  THE 
TRUE  HAPPINESS  OF  THE  NATION. 

LET  OS  continne  to  lay  open  the  principal  objects  of  a  ^ood  i  no.  A  na 
government.     What  we  have  said  in  the  five  preceding  chap-  ^^^  ^«^* 
ters  relates  to  the  care  of  providing  for  the  necessities  of  the^*  .J'^,^^ 
people,  and  procuring  plenty  in  the  state :  this  is  a  point  of  happineu. 
necessity ;  bat  it  is  not  suflBcient  for  the  happiness  of  a  na- 
tion.    Experience  shows  that  a  people  may  be  unhappy  in 
the  midst  of  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and  in  the  possession  of 
the  greatest  riches.     Whatever  may  enable  mankind  to  enjoy 
a  true  and  solid  felicity,  is  a  second  object  that  deserves  the 
most  serious  attention  of  the  government.     Happiness  is  the 
point  where  centre  all  those  duties  which  individuals  and  na- 
tions owe  to  themselves ;  and  this  is  the  great  end  of  the  law 
of  nature.     The  desire  of  happiness  is  the  powerful  spring 
that  puts  man  in  motion :  felicity  is  the  end  they  all  have  in 
view,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  grand  object  of  the  public  will 
(Prelim.  §  6).     It  is  then  the  duty  of  those  who  form  this 
public  will,  or  of  those  who  represent  it — the  rulers  of  the 
nation — ^to  labour  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  to  watch 
continually  over  it,  and  to  promote  it  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power. 

To  succeed  in  this,  it  is  necessary  to  instruct  the  people  to  ?  m.  in- 
seek  felicity  where  it  is  to  be  found;  that  is,  in  their  own "*™®****"- 
perfection, — and  to  teach  them  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
The  sovereign  cannot,  then,  take  too  much  pains  iit  instruct-  f  4g  1 
ing  and  enlightening  his  people,  and  in  forming  them  to  use- 
ful knowledge  and  wise  discipline.  Let  us  leave  a  hatred  of 
the  sciences  to  the  despotic  tyrants  of  the  east:  they  are 
afraid  of  having  their  people  instructed,  because  they  choose 
to  rule  over  slaves.  But  though  they  are  obeyed  with  the 
most  abject  submission,  they  frequently  experience  the  efiects 
of  disobedience  and  revolt.  A  just  and  wise  prince  feels  no 
apprehensions  &om  the  light  of  knowledge  :  he  knows  that  it 
is  ever  advantageous  to  a  good  government.  If  men  of  learn- 
ing know  that  liberty  is  the  natural  inheritance  of  mankind ; 
on  the  other  hand  they  are  more  fully  sensible  than  their 
neighbours,  how  necessary  it  is,  for  their  own  advantage,  that 
this  liberty  should  be  subject  to  a  lawful  authority: — in- 
capable of  being  slaves,  thev  are  faithful  subjects. 

The  first  impressions  made  on  the  mind  are  of  the  utmost  g  112.  Edu. 
importance  for  the  remainder  of  Hfe.     In  the  tender  years  cation  of 
of  infancy  and  youth,  the  human  mind  and  heart  easily  re-  y^"*^* 
ceive  the  seeds  of  good  or  evil.     Hence  the  education  of 
youth  is  ouA  of  the  most  important  affairs  that  deserve  the 
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attention  of  the  government.  It  ought  not  to  be  entirely 
•  left  to  fathers. .  The  most  certain  way  of  forming  good  citi- 
zens is  to  found  good  establishments  for  public  education,  to 
provide  them  with  able  masters— direct  them  with  prudence 
'—and  pursue  such  mild  and  suitable  measures,  that  the  citi- 
zens will  not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  them.  How  ad- 
mirable was  the  education  of  the  Romans,  in  the  flourishing 
ages  of  their  republic,  and  how  admirably  was  it  calculated  to 
form  great  men !  The  young  men  put  themselves  under  the 
patronage  of  some  illustrious  person;  they  frequented  his 
house,  accompanied  him  wherever  he  went,  and  equally  im- 
proved by  his  instructions  and  example :  their  very  sports 
and  amusements  were  exercises  proper  to  form  soldiers.  The 
same  practice  prevailed  at  Sparta ;  and  this  was  one  of  the 
wisest  institutions  of  the  incomparable  Lycurgus.  That  legis- 
lator and  philosopher  entered  into  the  most  minute  details 
respecting  the  education  of  youth,'*'  being  persuaded  that  on 
that  depended  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  his  republic. 
{ 113.  Arte  Who  can  doubt  that  the  sovereign — ^the  whole  nation — 
uidMienoefl.  Q^gJ^^  ^q  encourage  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  To  say  nothing  of 
the  many  useful  inventions  that  strike  the  eye  of  every  be- 
holder,— ^literature  and  the  polite  arts  enlighten  the  mind 
and  soften  the  manners :  and  if  study  does  not  always  inspire 
the  love  of  virtue,  it  is  because  it  sometimes,  and  even  too 
often,  unhappily  meets  with  an  incorrigibly  vicious  heart. 
The  nation  and  its  conductors  ought  then  to  protect  men  of 
learning  and  great  artists,  and  to  call  forth  talents  by  honours 
and  rewards.  Let  the  friends  of  barbarism  declaim  against 
the  sciences  and  polite  arts ; — let  us,  without  deigning  to  an- 
[  49  ]  swer  their  vain  reasonings,  content  ourselves  with  appealing 
to  experience.  Let  us  compare  England,  France,  Holland, 
and  several  towns  of  Switzerland  and  Germany,  to  the  many 
regions  that  lie  buried  in  ignorance,  and  see  where  we  can 
find  the  greater  number  of  honest  men  and  good  citizens.  It 
would  be  a  gross  error  to  oppose  against  us  the  example  of 
Sparta,  and  that  of  ancient  Rome.  They,  it  is  true,  neglected 
curious  speculations,  and  those  branches  of  knowledge  and  art 
that  were  purely  subservient  to  pleasure  and  amusement ;  but 
the  solid  and  practical  sciences — morality,  jurisprudence, 
politics,  and  war — were  cultivated  by  them,  especially  by  the 
Romans,  with  a  degree  of  attention  superior  to  what  we  be- 
stow upon  them. 

In  the  present  age,  the  utility  of  literature  and  the  polite 
arts  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  as  is  likewise  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  them.  The  immortal  Peter  I.  thought 
that  without  their  assistance  he  could  not  entirely  civilize 
Russia,  and  render  it  flourishing.  In  England,  learning  and 
abilities  lead  to  honour  and  riches.     Newton  was  honoured, 


*  See  XenophoDj  LacecUxmon,  Besjpublica, 
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protected,  and  rewarded  while  living,  and  after  his  death,  his    ^^'^  »• 

tomb  was  placed  among  those  of  kings.     France  also,  in  this 

respect,  deserves  particular  praise ;  to  the  munificence  of  her 
kings  she  is  indebted  for  several  establishments  that  are  no 
less  usefid  than  glorious.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
diffuses  on  every  side  the  light  of  knowledge  and  the  desire 
of  instruction.  Louis  XY.  furnished  the  means  of  sending 
to  search,  under  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle,  for  the  proof 
of  an  important  truth;  and  we  at  present  know  what  was  be- 
fore only  believed  on  the  strength  of  Newton's  calculations. 
Happy  will  that  kingdom  be,  if  the  too  general  taste  of  the 
age  does  not  make  the  people  neglect  solid  knowledge,  to  give 
themselves  up  to  that  which  is  merely  amusing,  and  if  those 
who  fear  the  light  do  not  succeed  in  extinguishing  the  blaze  of 
science ! 

I  speak  of  the  freedom  of  philosophical  discussion,  which ;  114.  Free- 
is  the  soul  of  the  republic  of  letters.  What  can  genius  pro-  ^om  of  pW- 
duce,  when  trammelled  by  fear  ?  Can  the  greatest  man  that  ^^^?*^ 
ever  lived  contribute  much  towards  enlightening  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  if  he  finds  himself  constantly  exposed  to 
the  cavils  of  captious  and  ignorant  bigots — ^if  he  is  obliged  to 
be  continually  on  his  guard,  to  avoid  being  accused  by  innu- 
endo-mongers of  indirectly  attacking  the  received  opmions  ? 
I  know  that  liberty  has  its  proper  bounds — ^that  a  wise  govern- 
ment ought  to  have  an  eye  to  the  press,  and  not  to  allow  the 
publication  of  scandalous  productions,  which  attack  morality, 
government,  or  the  established  religion.  But  yet,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  extinguish  a  light  that  may  afford  the 
state  the  most  valuable  advantages.  Few  men  know  how  to 
keep  a  just  medium ;  and  the  office  of  literary  censor  ought 
to  be  intrusted  to  none  but  those  who  are  at  once  both  prudent 
and  enlightened.  Why  should  they  search  in  a  book  for  what 
the  author  does  not  appear  to  have  intended  to  put  into  it? 
And  when  a  writer's  thoughts  and  discourses  are  wholly  em-  [  60  ] 
ployed  on  philosophy,  ought  a  malicious  adversary  to  be  list- 
ened to,  who  would  set  him  at  variance  with  religion  ?  So 
far  from  disturbing  a  philosopher  on  account  of  his  opinions, 
the  magistrate  ought  to  chastise  those  who  publicly  charge 
him  with  impiety,  when  in  his  writings  he  shows  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  state.  The  Bomans  seem  to  have  been,  formed 
to  give  examples  to  the  universe.  That  wise  people  carefully 
supported  the  worship  and  religious  ceremonies  established  by 
law,  and  left  the  field  open  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers. 
Cicero — a  senator,  aconsul,  an  augur — ridicules  superstition, 
attacks  it,  and  demolishes  it  in  his  philosophical  writings ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  thought  he  was  only  promoting  his  own  hap- 
piness and  that  of  his  fellow-citizens :  but  he  observes  that 
"to  destroy  superstition  is  not  destroying  religion ;  for,"  says 
he,  "it  becomes  a  wise  man  to  respect  the  institutions  and 
religious  ceremonies  of  his  ancestors :  ind  it  is  sufficient  to 
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BOOK  I.  contemplate  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  the  admirable  order 
^^^^-  ^''  of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  eternal  and  all-perfect  being,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
veneration  of  the  human  race."*  And  in  his  Dialogues  on 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  he  introduces  Gotta  the  academic, 
who  was  high-priest,  attacking  with  great  freedom  the  opinions 
of  the  stoics,  and  declaring  that  he  should  always  be  ready  to 
defend  the  established  religion,  from  which  he  saw  the  republic 
had  derived  great  advantages ;  that  neither  the  learned  nor 
the  ignorant  should  make  him  abandon  it:  he  then  says  to  his 
adversary,  ^^  These  are  my  thoughts,  both  as  pontiff  and  as 
Cotta.  JBut  do  you,  as  a  philosopher,  bring  me  over  to  your 
opinion  by  the  strength  of  your  arguments :  for  a  philosopher 
ought  to  prove  to  me  the  truth  of  the  religion  he  would  have 
me  embrace,  whereas  I  ought  in  this  respect  to  believe  our 
forefathers,  even  without  proof/'f 

Let  us  add  experience  to  these  examples  and  authorities. 

Never  did  a  philosopher  occasion  disturbances  in  the  state, 

or  in  religion,  by  his  opinions :  they  would  make  no  noise 

among  the  people,  nor  ever  offend  the  weak,  if  malice  or  in» 

temperate  zeal  did  not  take  pains  to  discover  a  pretended 

venom  lurking  in  them.    It  is  by  him  who  endeavours  to  place 

[  51  ]   the  opinions  of  a  great  man  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and 

worship  established  bv  law,  that  the  state  is  disturbed,  and 

religion  brought  into  danger. 

§  115.  Love     To  instruct  the  nation  is  not  sufficient : — ^in  order  to  conduct 

of  Tirtae,     it  to  happiness,  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  inspire  the  people 

rence  of^''  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  the  abhorrence  of  vice.     Those 

Tice,  to  be    ^^^  ^re  deeply  versed  in  the  study  of  morality  are  convinced 

excited.       that  virtue  is  the  true  and  only  path  that  leads  to  happiness ; 

so  that  its  maxims  are  but  the  art  of  living  happily ;  and  he 

must  be  very  ignorant  of  politics,  who  does  not  perceive  how 

much  more  capable  a  virtuous  nation  will  be,  than  any  other, 

of  forming  a  state  that  shall  be  at  once  happy,  tranquil, 

flourishing,  solid,  respected  by  its  neighbours,  and  formidable 

to  its  enemies.     The  interest  of  the  prince  must  then  concur 


*  Nam,  at  vere  loqnamur,  superstitio  f  Haram  ego  religionem  nullam  an- 

fusa  per  gentes  oppreesit  omninm  fere  qaam  oontemnendam  putavi:  mihique 

animos.  atque    omnium  imbecillitatem  ita  persaasi,  Komulum   auspicils,    Nu« 

occaparit. . . .  multum  enim  et  nobijBmet  mam    sacris    constitutis,     fundamenta 

ipsis  et  nostris  profuturi  videbamur,  si  jecisse  nostra)  civifatis,  qute  uanqaam 

earn  funditus  sustulissemas.    Neo  vero  profecto    sine   suuim;)    placatione  Deo- 

(id  enim  diligenter  intelligi  yoIo)  su-  ram  immortalium  tuiitii  esse  potuisset. 

perstitiouo     tollendU     roligio     tollitor.  Habes,  Balbe,  quid  Cotta,  quid  pontifex 

Kam  et  majorum  instituta  tueri,  sacris  sentiat.      Fac    nunc    ego     inteUigam, 

caaremoniisque  retinendis,  sapientis  est :  quid  tu  sentias :  a  to  enim  philosopho 

et  esse  prsestantem  aliquam  seternamque  rationem  accipere  debeo  rcligionis ;  ma- 

nataram,  et  eam  suspiciendam,  admi-  joribus  autem  nostris,  etiam  nulla  ra- 

randamque  hominum  generi,  pulchritude  tione  reddita,  credere.    De  Natura  Deo- 

mundi,  ordoque  coslestium  cogit  confi-  rum,  lib.  iiL 
teri.     De  Dicifiatione,  lib.  li, 
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with  his  duty  and  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  in  engaging  »<>o«  "• 
him  to  watch  attentively  over  an  affair  of  such  importance.  ^^^^'  ^^ 
Let  him  employ  all  his  authority  in  order  to  encourage  virtue, 
and  suppress  vice :  let  the  public  establishments  be  all  directed 
to  this  end :  let  his  own  conduct,  his  example,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  favours,  posts,  and  dignities,  all  have  the  same  ten- 
dency. Let  him  extend  his  attention  even  to  the  private  life 
of  the  citizens,  and  banish  from  the  state  whatever  is  only 
calculated  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  people.  It  belongs 
to  politics  to  teach  him  in  detail  the  different  means  of  attain- 
ing this  desirable  end — ^to  show  him  those  he  should  prefer, 
and  those  he  ought  to  avoid,  oa  account  of  the  dangers  that 
might  attend  the  execution,  and  the  abuses  that  might  be 
mi^e  of  them.  We  shall  here  only  observe,  in  general,  that 
vice  may  be  suppressed  by  chastisements,  but  that  mild  and 
gentle  methods  alone  can  elevate  men  to  the  dignity  of  virtue ; 
it  may  be  inspired,  but  it  cannot  be  commanded. 

It  is  an  incontestable  truth,  that  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  i  no*  The 
constitute  the  most  happy  dispositions  that  can  be  desired  by  ^*^®"  ^y 
a  just  and  wise  government.     Here  then  is  an  infallible  cri-^^^^^^j^^ 
terion,  by  which  the  nation  may  judge  of  the  intentions  of  intention  of 
those  who  govern  it.     If  they  endeavour  to  render  the  great  its  nders. 
and  the  common  people  virtuous,  their  views  are  pure  and 
upright ;  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  solely  aim  at 
the  great  end  of  government — ^the  happiness  and  glory  of  the 
nation.     But  if  they  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  people,  spread 
a  taste  for  luxury,  effeminacy,  a  rage  for  licentious  pleasures 
— ^if  they  stimulate  the  higher  orders  to  a  ruinous  pomp  and 
extravagance — beware,  citizens  !  beware  of  those  corrupters ! 
they  only  aim  at  purchasing  slaves  in  order  to  exercise  over 
them  an  arbitrary  sway. 

If  a  prince  has  the  smallest  share  of  moderation,  he  will 
never  have  recourse  to  these  odious  methods.  Satisfied  with 
his  superior  station  and  the  power  given  him  by  the  laws,  he 
proposes  to  reign  with  glory  and  safety ;  he  loves  his  people, 
and  desires  to  render  them  happy.  But  his  ministers  are  in 
general  impatient  of  resistance,  and  cannot  brook  the  slightest 
opposition :  if  he  surrenders  to  them  his  authority,  they  are  [  52  ] 
more  haughty  and  intractable  than  their  master :  they  feel 
not  for  his  people  the  same  love  that  he  feels:  "let  the  na- 
tion be  corrupted  (say  they)  provided  it  do  but  obey."  They 
dread  the  courage  and  firmness  inspired  by  virtue,  and  know 
that  the  disttibutor  of  favours  rules  as  he  pleases  over  men 
whose  hearts  are  accessible  to  avarice.  Thus  a  wretch  who 
exercises  the  most  infamous  of  all  professions,  perverts  the 
inclinations  of  a  young  victim  of  her  odious  traffic;  she 
prompts  her  to  luxury  and  epicurism ;  she  inspires  her  with 
voluptuousness  and  vanity,  in  order  the  more  certainly  to 
betray  her  to  a  rich  seducer.  This  base  and  unworthy  crea- 
ture is  sometimes  chastised  by  the  magistrate;  but  the  minis- 
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^^^^'  ^''  invested  with  honour  and  authority.    Posterity,  however,  will 


do  him  justice,  and  detest  the  corruptor  of  a  respectable  nation. 
i  117.  The  If  governors  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  obligations  which  the 
it^,  or  the  ig^^  ^f  nature  lays  upon  them  with  respect  to  themselves,  and 
son,  ou^'t  ^^  *^®^  character  of  conductors  of  the  state,^  they  would  be 
to  perfect  incapable  of  ever  giving  into  the  odious  abuse  just  mentioned, 
its  under-  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  obligation  a  nation  is  under 
■*^^  to  acquire  knowledge  and  virtue,  or  to  perfect  its  understand- 
"  ing  and  ^rill ; — ^that  obligation,  I  say,  we  have  considered  in  re- 

lation to  the  individuals  that  compose  a  nation ;  it  also  belongs 
in  a  proper  and  singular  manner  to  the  conductors  of  the  state. 
A  nation,  while  she  acts  in  common,  or  in  a  body,  is  a  moral 
person  (Prelim.  §  2)  that  has  an  understanding  and  will  of  her 
own,  and  is  not  less  obliged  than  any  individual  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature  (Book  I.  §  5),  and  to  improve  her  faculties 
(Book  I.  §  21).  That  moral  person  resides  in  those  who  are 
invested  with  the  public  authority,  and  represent  the  entire 
nation.  Whether  this  be  the  common  council  of  the  nation, 
an  aristocratic  body,  or  a  monarch,  this  conductor  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation,  this  sovereign,  of  whatever  kind,  is 
therefore  indispensably  obliged  to  procure  all  the  knowledge 
and  information  necessary  to  govern  well,  and  to  acquire  the 
practice  and  habit  of  all  the  virtues  suitable  to  a  sovereign. 

And  as  this  obligation  is  imposed  with  a  view  to  the  public 
welfare,  he  ought  to  direct  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  vir- 
tues, to  the  safety  of  the  state,  the  end  of  evil  society. 
;  lis.  And       He  ought  even  to  direct,  as  much  as  possible,  all  the  abili- 
to  direct  the  ties,  the  knowledge,  and  the  virtues  of  the  citizens  to  this 
and^taes  P^^^  ®^^  >  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  ^^7  ^^^  ^^^7  ^®  uscful  to  the  iudi- 
oftheoiti-    viduals  who  possess  them,  but  also  to  the  state.     This  is  one 
sens  to  the   of  the  great  secrets  in  the  art  of  reigning.     The  state  will  be 
welfare  of    powerful  and  happy,  if  the  good  qualities  of  the  subject,  pass- 
the  aooiety.  j^^g  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  private  virtues,  become  civic 
virtues.     This  happy  disposition  raised  the  Roman  republic 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  power  and  glory. 
i  119.  Love     The  grand  secret  of  giving  to  the  virtues  of  individuals  a 
for  their      t^j.^  g^  advantageous  to  the  state,  is  to  inspire  the  citizens 
country.      ^j^j^  ^^  ardent  love  for  their  country.     It  will  then  naturally 
[  53  ]   follow,  that  each  will  endeavour  to  serve  the  state,  and  to 
apply  all  his  powers  and  abilities  to  the  advantage  and  glory 
of  the  nation.     This  love  of  their  country  is  natural  to  all 
men.    The  good  and  wise  Author  of  nature  has  taken  care  to 
bind  them,  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  to  the  places  where  they 
received  their  first  breath,  and  they  love  their  own  nation,  as 
a  thing  with  which  they  are  intimately  connected.     But  it 
often  happens  that  some  causes  unhappily  weaken  or  destroy 
this  natural  impression.     The  injustice  or  the  severity  of  the 
government  too  easily  efi*aces  it  from  the  hearts  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  can  self-love  attach  an  individual  to  the  affairs  of  a 
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country  where  every  thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  a  single  per-    book  l 
son  ? — ^far  from  it : — ^we  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  free  nations   *^°^^'  ^^ 
are  passionately  interested  in  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of 
their  country.     Let  us  call  to  mind  the  citizens  of  Borne  in 
the  happy  days  of  the  republic,  and  consider,  in  modem  times, 
the  English  and  the  Swiss. 

The  love  and  affection  a  man  feels  for  the  state  of  which  ;  120.  in 
he  is  a  member,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  wise  anduidiriduaU 
rational  love  he  owes  to  himself,  since  his  own  happiness  is 
connected  with  that  of  his  country.  This  sensation  ought 
also  to  flow  from  the  engagements  he  has  entered  into  with 
society.  He  has  promised  to  procure  its  safety  and  advan- 
tage as  far  as  in  his  power :  and  how  can  he  serve  it  with  zeal, 
fidelity,  or  courage,  if  he  has  not  a  real  love  for  it  ? 

The  nation  in  a  body  ought  doubtless  to  love  itself,  and  desire  { 121.  Jn 
its  own  happiness  as  a  nation.     The  sensation  is  too  natural  the  nation 
to  admit  of  any  failure  in  this  obligation :  but  this  duty  relates  °',!***^*^ 
more  particularly  to  the  conductor,  the  sovereign,  who  r^pre- JJ^'^^^ 
sents  the  nation,  and  acts  in  its  name.     He  ought  to  love  it  reign. 
as  what  is  most  dear  to  him,  to  prefer  it  to  every  thing,  for 
it  is  the  only  lawful  object  of  his  care,  and  of  his  actions,  in 
every  thing  he  does  by  virtue  of  the  public  authority.     The 
monster  who  does  not  love  his  people  is  no  better  than  an 
odious  usurper,  and  deserves,  no  doubt,  to  be  hurled  from  the 
throne.     There  is  no  kingdom  where  the  statue  of  Godrus 
ought  not  to  be  placed  before  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 
That  magnanimous  king  of  Athens  sacrificed  his  life  for  his 
people.'*'     That  great  prince  and  Louis  XII.  are  illustrious 
models  of  the  tender  love  a  sovereign  owes  to  his  subjects. 

The  term.  Country ^  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  known :  j  122.   De. 
but  as  it  is  taken  in  different  senses,  it  may  not  be  unuseful  fimtion  of 
to  give  it  here  an  exact  definition.     It  commonly  signifies  ihe^^  *®™' 
State  of  which  one  ig  a  member :  in  this  sense  we  have  used  ®°'*'^*^' 
it  in  the  preceding  sections ;  and  it  is  to  be  thus  understood   [  54  ] 
in  the  law  of  nations. 

In  a  more  confined  sense,  and  more  agreeably  to  its  ety- 
mology, this  term  simifies  the  state,  or  even  more  particularly 
the  town  or  place  where  our  parents  had  their  fixed  residence 
at  the  moment  of  our  birth.  In  this  sense,  it  is  justly  said, 
that  our  country  cannot  be  changed,  and  always  remains  the 
same,  to  whatsoever  place  we  may  afterwards  remove.  A 
man  ought  to  preserve  gratitude  and  affection  for  the  state 
to  which  he  is  indebted  for  his  education,  and  of  which  his 
parents  were  members  when  they  gave  hun  birth.  But  as 
various  lawful  reasons  may  oblige  him  to  choose  another  coun- 
try,— ^that  is,  to  become  a  member  of  another  society;  so, 

*  HiB  country  being  attacked  by  the  sbonld  remain  Tiotorions,  Codnu  difl- 
HeraclidaB,  be  consulted  the  oracle  of  guised  himself,  and,  rushing  into  the 
Apollo ;  and  being  answered,  that  the  battle,  waa  kiUed  by  one  of  the  enemy's 
people  whose  ehief  should   be    slain    soldiers. 
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2123.    How 
Bbameful 
ftnd  crimi' 
nal  to  in- 
jure our 
country. 


;  124  The 
glory  of 
good  eiti- 
lens.  (61) 

Examples. 


[55] 


when  we  speak  in  general  of  the  duty  to  our  country,  the 
term  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  state  of  which  a  man 
is  an  actual  member ;  since  it  is  the  latter,  in  preference  to 
every  other  state,  that  he  is  bound  to  serve  with  his  utmost 
efforts. 

If  every  man  is  obliged  to  entertain  a  sincere  love  for  his 
country,  and  to  promote  its  welfare  as  far  as  in  his  power,  it 
is  a  shameful  and  detestable  crime  to  injure  that  very  country. 
He  who  becomes  guilty  of  it,  violates  his  most  sacred  en- 
gagements, and  sinks  into  base  ingratitude:  he  dishonours 
himself  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  since  he  abuses  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  treats  as  enemies  those  who  had  a 
right  to  expect  his  assistance  and  services.  We  see  traitors 
to  their  country  only  among  those  men  who  are  solely  sensi- 
ble to  base  interest,  who  only  seek  their  own  immediate  ad- 
vantage, and  whose  hearts  are  incapable  of  every  sentiment 
of  affection  for  others.  They  are,  therefore,  justly  detested 
by  mankind  in  general,  as  the  most  infamous  of  all  villains. 

On  the  contrary,  those  generous  citizens  are  loaded  with 
honour  and  praise,  who,  not  content  with  barely  avoiding  a 
failure  in  duty  to  their  country,  make  noble  efforts  in  her 
favour,  and  are  capable  of  making  her  the  greatest  sacrifices. 
The  names  of  Brutus,  Curtius,  and  the  two  Decii,  will  live 
as  long  as  that  of  Rome.  The  Swiss  will  never  forget  Ar- 
nold de  Winkelried,  that  hero,  whose  exploit  would  have 
deserved  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  Livy. 
He  truly  devoted  his  life  for  his  country's  sake :  but  he  de- 
voted it  as  a  general,  as  an  undaunted  warrior,  not  as  a  su- 
perstitious visionary.  That  nobleman,  who  was  of  the  country 
of  Underwald,  seeing,  at  the  battle  of  Sempach,  that  his 
countrymen  could  not  break  through  the  Austrians,  because 
the  latter,  armed  cap-a-pie,  had  dismounted,  and,  forming  a 
close  battalion,  presented  a  front  covered  with  steel,  and 
bristling  with  pikes  and  lances, — formed  the  generous  design 
of  sacrificing  himself  for  his  country.  "My  friends,"  said 
he  to  the  Swiss,  who  began  to  be  dispirited,  "  I  will  this  day 
give  my  life  to  procure  you  the  victory :  I  only  recommend 
to  you  my  family :  follow  me,  and  act  in  consequence  of  what 
you  see  me  do."  At  these  words  he  ranged  them  in  that  form 
which  the  Romans  called  curmiSj  and  placing  himself  in  the 
point  of  the  triangle,  marched  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy ; 
when,  embracing  between  his  arms  as  many  of  the  enemy's 
pikes  as  he  could  compass,  he  threw  himself  to  the  ground, 
thus  opening  for  his  followers  a  passage  to  penetrate  into  the 
midst  of  thS)  thick  battalion.  The  Austrians,  once  broken, 
were  conquered,  as  the  weight  of  their  armour  thea  became 
fatal  to  them,  and  the  Swiss  obtained  a  complete  victory.* 

(61)  See    obserrationBi   pott,  }  190,  1386.     The   Auttanan  army  consisted 

p.  92. — C.  of  four  thousand  ohosen  men,  among 

•  This  alEftir  happened  in  the  year  whom  were  a  great  number  of  prinoea 
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BOOK   I. 

CHAP,  xn. 

CHAP.  xn. 

OP  PIETY  AND   RELIGION. 

PIETY  and  religion  have  an  essential  influence  on  the  j  126.  Of 
happiness  of  a  nation,  and,  from  their  importance,  deserve  a  piety, 
particular  chapter.  Nothing  is  so  proper  as  piety  to  strength- 
en virtue,  and  give  it  its  due  extent.  By  the  word  Piety ^  I 
mean  a  disposition  of  soul  that  leads  us  to  direct  all  our 
actions  towards  the  Deity,  and  to  endeavour  to  please  him 
in  every  thing  we  do.  To  the  practice  of  this  virtue  all 
mankind  are  indispensably  obliged :  it  is  the  purest  source 
of  their  felicity ;  and  those  who  unite  in  civil  society  are 
under  still  greater  obligations  to  practise  it.  A  nation  ought 
then  to  be  pious.  The  superiors  intrusted  with  the  public 
affairs  should  constantly  endeavour  to  deserve  the  approba- 
tion of  their  divine  Master ;  and  whatever  they  do  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  this  grand  view. 
The  care  of  forming  pious  dispositions  in  all  the  people  should 
be  constantly  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  their  vigilance, 
and  from  this  the  state  will  derive  very  great  advantages.  A 
serious  attention  to  merit,  in  all  our  actions,  the  approbation 
of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  cannot  fail  of  producing  excellent 
citizens.  Enlightened  piety  in  the  people  is  the  firmest  sup- 
port of  a  lawful  authority ;  and,  in  the  sovereign's  heart,  it 
is  the  pledge  of  the  people's  safety,  and  excites  their  confi- 
dence. Te  lords  of  the  earth,  who  acknowledge  no  superior 
here  below,  what  security  can  we  have  for  the  purity  of  your 
intentions,  if  we  do  not  conceive  you  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  respect  for  the  common  Father  and  Lord  of  men,  and 
animated  with  a  desire  to  please  him  ? 

We  have  already  insinuated  that  piety  ought  to  be  at-  j  126.   it 
tended  with  knowledge.     In  vain  would  we  propose  to  please  ooK^^t  to  be 
God,  if  we  know  not  the  means  of  doing  it.     But  what  a  **^^^^^. 
deluge  of  evils  arises,  when  men,  heated  by  so  powerful  a  i^^gg, 
motive,  are  prompted  to  take  methods  that  are  equally  false   [  56  ] 
and  pernicious !     A  blind  piety  only  produces  superstitious 
bigots,  fanatics,  and  persecutors,  a  thousand  times  more  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  to  society  than  libertines  are.     There 
have  appeared  barbarous  tyrants  who  have  talked  of  nothing 
but  the  glory  of  God,  while  they  crushed  the  people,  and 

eoniits,  and  nobility  of  dlstin^shed  noblemen  of  the  best  families  in  Ger- 

rank,  all    armed    from    head   to  foot.  many.     History  of  tAe  Helvetic    Con- 

The  Swiss  were  no  more  than  thirteen  /ederaey,  by  Db  Wattbtillb,  toL  i.  p. 

hundred  men,  111  armed.    In  this  battle,  183. — Tschitdl— Ettbrlin.  —  Schodb- 

the  dnke  of  Austria  perished,  with  two  lbr.  —  R^b van.  —  [See    the   national 

ihonsand  of  his  forces,  in  which  nam-  consequences  of  this  valour,  stated  poet, 

ber  were  six  hundred  and  seyenty-siz  J  190,  pp.  92-3.] 
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BOOK  T.    trampled  under  foot  the  most  sacred  laws  of  nature.     It  waa 
CHAP,  xn.  fj.Qjj^  ^  refinement  of  piety,  that  the  anabaptists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  refused  all  obedience  to  the  powers  of  the 
earth.     James  Clement  and  Rayaillac,'*'  those  execrable  par- 
ricides, thought  themselves  animated  by  the  most  sublime 
devotion. 
§  127.   Of       Religion  consists  in  the  doctrines  concerning  the  Deity  and 
religion  in-  ^^^  things  of  another  life,  and  in  the  worship  appointed  to 
exteniS**    the  honour  of  ,the  Supreme  Being.     So  far  as  it  is  seated  in 
the  hearty  it  is  an  affair  of  conaciencey  in  which  every  one 
ought  to  be  directed  by  his  own  understanding :  but  so  far  aa 
it  is  external^  and  publicly  establishedy  it  is  an  affair  of  state. 
§  128.  Every  man  is  obliged  to  endeavour  to  obtain  just  ideas  of 

Rigbte  of     (}q(J^  to  know  his  laws,  his  views  with  respect  to  his  cre&* 
indindnata.  t^p^g^  ^^^  ^he  end  for  which  they  were  created.     Man  doubt- 
less owes  the  most  pure  love,  the  most  profound  respect  to 
his  Creator;  and  to  keep  alive  these  dispositions,  and  act  in 
consequence  of  them,  he  should  honour  God  in  all  his  actions, 
and  snow,  by  the  most  suitable  means,  the  sentiments  that  fill 
Liberty  of    his  mind.     This  short  explanation  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
conscience.  mi^n  jg  essentially  and  necessarily  free  to  make  use  of  his 
own  choice  in  matters  of  religion.     His  belief,  is  not  to  be 
commanded ;  and  what  kind  of  worship  must  that  be  which 
is  produced  bv  force  ?    Worship  consists  in  certain  actions 
performed  with  an  immediate  view  to  the  honour  of  God ; 
there  can  be  no  worship  proper  for  any  man,  which  he  does 
not  believe  suitable  to  that  end.     The  obligation  of  sincerely 
endeavouring  to  know  God,  of  serving  him,  and  adoring  him 
from  the  bottom  of  the  hearty  being  imposed  on  man  by  his 
very  nature, — ^it  is  impossible  that,  by  his  engagements  with 
society,  he  should  have  exonerated  himself  from  that  duty, 
or  deprived  himself  of  the  liberty  which  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  it.     It  must  then  be  concluded, 
that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  and  inviolable  right. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  that  a  truth  of  this  kind 
should  stand  in  need  of  proof. 
;  129.  Pnb-      But  we  should  take  care  not  to  extend  this  liberty  beyond 
lioeitabiiBh-jtg  jugt  bounds.     In  religious   affairs  a  citizen  has  only  a 
ihrion°f5^)"  ^S^^  ^^  ^®  ^^^®  ^^^^  compulsion,  but  can  by  no  means  claim 
that  of  openly  doing  what  he  pleases,  without  regard  to  the 
[  57  ]   consequences  it  may  produce  on  society.  (52)     The  establish- 
ment of  religion  by  law,  and  its  public  exercise,  are  matters 
of  state,  and  are  necessarily  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

*  Tbe  former  assassinated  Henry  TTI.  to  bave  been  an  impostor,  and  a  mor- 

of  France ;  tbe  latter  murdered  bis  sac-  derer  in  principle,  and  a  fknatio,  is  an 

eessor,  Henry  IV.  indictable  misdemeanor  at  common  law. 

(52)  Witb  respect  to  these  in   Bng-  Bex  y.  Waddington,  1  Bam.  A  Cress.  36. 

land)  and  punisbments  for  tbe  viola-  And  as  to  modem  regnlationy  see  4  Blai 

tion,  see  4  Bla.  Com.  41  to  66.    Bias-  Com.  443. — C. 
pbemy,  or  a  libel  stating  onr  Savionr 
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political  authority.     If  all  men  are  bound  to  eerve  God,  the    »oj*  '• 
entire  nation,  in  her  national  capacity^  is  doubtless  obliged  to  -^SIT^-ZIL 
serve  and  honour  him  (Prelim.  §  6).     And  as  this  important  J?"^^*^^^^ 
duty  is  to  be  discharged  by  the  nation  in  whatever  manner  nation, 
she  judges  best, — ^to  the  nation  it  belongs  to  determine  what 
religion  she  will  follow,  and  what  public  worship  she  thinks 
proper  to  establish. 

If  there  be  as  yet  no  religion  established  by  public  autho-  j  130.  When 
rity,  the  nation  ought  to  use  the  utmost  care,  in  order  to  there  is  u 
know  and  establish  the  best.  That  which  shall  have  the  ^P-Jf.^^V*'*' 
probation  of  the  majority  shall  be  received,  and  publicly  osta-j.  .  ^  '^ 
blished  by  law ;  by  which  means  it  will  become  the  religion 
of  the  state.  But  if  a  considerable  part  of  the  nation  is  ob- 
stinately bent  upon  following  another,  it  is  asked — ^What  does 
the  law  of  nations  require  in  such  a  case  ?  Let  us  first  re- 
member that  liberty  of  conscience  is  a  natural  right,  and  that 
there  must  be  no  constraint  in  this  respect.  There  remain 
then  but  two  methods  to  take,---either  to  permit  this  party 
of  the  citizens  to  exercise  the  religion  they  choose  to  profess, 
or  to  separate  them  from  the  society,  leaving  them  their 
property,  and  their  share  of  the  country  that  belonged  to  the 
nation  in  common, — ^and  thus  to  form  two  new  states  instead 
of  one.  The  latter  method  appears  by  no  means  proper :  it 
would  weaken  the  nation,  and  thus  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  regard  which  she  owes  to  her  own  preservation.  It  is 
therefore  of  more  advantage  to  adopt  the  former  method,  and 
thus  to  establish  two  religions  in  the  state.  But  if  these  re- 
ligions are  too  incompatible ;  if  there  be  reason  to  fear  that 
they  will  produce  divisions  among  the  citizens,  and  disorder 
in  public  affairs,  there  is  a  third  method,  a  wise  medium  be- 
tween the  two  former,  of  which  the  Swiss  have  furnished  ex- 
amples. The  cantons  of  Grlaris  and  Appenzel  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  each  divided  into  two  parts  r  the  one  pre- 
served the  Romish  religion,  and  the  other  embraced  the  Refor- 
mation ;  each  part  has  a  distinct  government  of  its  own  for 
domestic  affairs ;  but  on  foreign  aJairs  they  unite,  and  form 
but  one  and  the  same  republic,  one  and  the  same  canton. 

Finally,  if  the  number  of  citizens  who  would  profess  a  dif- 
ferent religion  from  that  established  by  the  nation  be  incon- 
siderable ;  and  if,  for  good  and  just  reasons,  it  be  thought 
improper  to  allow  the  exercise  of  several  religions  in  the  state 
— ^those  citizens  have  a  right  to  sell  their  lands,  to  retire  with 
their  families,  and  take  all  their  property  with  them.  For 
their  engagements  to  society,  and  their  submission  to  the 
public  autk>rity,  can  never  oblige  them  to  violate  their  con- 
sciences. If  the  society  will  not  allow  me  to  do  that  to  which 
I  think  myself  bound  by  an  indispensable  obligation,  it  is 
obliged  to  allow  me  permission  to  depart. 

When  the  choice  of  a  religion  is  already  made,  and  there  is  i  ISL  Wh«i 
one  established  by  law,  the  nation  ought  to  protect  and  sup-***®"  ^  "^ 
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BOOK  I.  port  that  religion^  and  preserve  it  as  an  establiBhrnent  of  the 
"^luh^'  greatest  importance,  without,  however,  blindly  rejecting  the 
religion.  chanffos  that  may  be  proposed  to  render  it  more  pure  a&d 
nsefm :  for  we  ought,  in  all  things,  to  aim  at  perfection  (§  21). 
But  as  ail  innovations,  in  this  case,  are  full  of  danger,  and 
can  seldom  be  produced  without  disturbances,  they  ought  not 
to  be  attempted  upon  slight  grounds,  without  necessity,  or 
very  important  reasons.  It  solelj  belongs  to  the  society,  the 
state,  the  entire  nation,  to  determme  the  necessity  or  propriety 
of  those  changes ;  and  no  private  individual  has  a  right  to 
attempt  them  by  lus  own  authority,  nor  consequently  to  preach 
to  the  people  a  new  doctrine.  Let  him  offer  his  sentiments  to 
the  conductors  of  the  nation,  and  submit  to  the  orders  he  re- 
ceives from  them. 

But  if  a  new  religion  spreads,  and  becomes  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  it  commonly  happens,  independently 
of  the  public  autnority,  and  without  any  deliberation  in  com- 
mon, it  will  be  then  necessary  to  adopt  the  mode  of  reasoning 
we  followed  in  the  preceding  section  on  the  case  of  choosing 
a  religion ;  to  pay  attention  to  the  number  of  those  who  follow 
the  new  opinions — ^to  remember  that  no  earthly  power  has 
authority  over  the  consciences  of  men, — and  to  unite  the 
maxims  of  sound  policy  with  those  of  justice  and  equity. 
§  132.  Da*  We  have  thus  given  a  brief  compendium  of  the  duties  and 
ties  and  rights  of  a  nation  with  regard  to  religion.  Let  us  now  come 
•orewign  *  ^  thoso  of  the  Sovereign.  These  cannot  be  exactly  the  same 
with  regtfd  &&  thosc  of  the  nation  which  the  sovereign  represents.  The 
to  religion,  nature  of  the  subject  opposes  it ;  for  in  religion  nobody  can 
give  up  his  liberty.  To  give  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  those 
rights  and  duties  of  the  prince,  and  to  establish  them  on  a 
scmd  basis,  it  is  necessary  here  to  refer  to  the  distinction  we 
have  made  in  the  two  preceding  sections :  if  ;here  is  question 
of  establishing  a  religion  in  a  state  that  has  not  yet  received 
one,  the  sovereign  mav  doubtless  favour  that  which  to  him 
appears  the  true  or  the  best  religion, — ^may  have  it  announced 
to  the  people,  and,  by  mild  and  suitable  means,  endeavour  to 
establish  it: — ^he  is  even  bound  to  do  this,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  attend  to  every  thing  that  concerns  the  happiness  of 
the  nation.  But  in  this  he  has  no  right  to  use  authority  and 
constraint.  Since  there  was  no  religion  established  in  the 
society  when  he  received  his  authority,  the  people  gave  him 
no  j)ower  in  this  respect;  the  support  of  the  laws  relating  to 
reb^on  is  no  part  of  his  office,  and  does  not  belong  to  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  intrusted  him.  Numa  was  the  founder 
of  tiie  religion  of  the  ancient  Romans:  but  he  persuaded  the 
people  to  receive  it.  If  he  had  been  able  to  command  in  that 
instance,  he  would  not  have  had  recourse  to  the  revelations 
of  the  nymph  Egeria.  Though  the  sovereign  cannot  exert 
any  authority  in  order  to  estaJilish  a  religion  where  there  is 
none,  he  is  authorized,  and  even  obliged,  to  employ  all  hia 
Its 
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power  to  hinder  the  introduction  of  one  which  hejudges  per-  book  l 
nicious  to  moraKty  and  dangerous  to  the  state,  for  he  ought  *^^'''  "^ 
to  preserve  his  people  from  every  thing  that  ma^  be  injurious 
to  them ;  and  so  far  is  a  new  doctrine  from  bemg  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  that  it  is  one  of  its  most  important  objects. 
We  shall  see^  in  the  following  sections^  what  are  the  duties 
and  rights  of  the  prince  in  regard  to  the  religion  publicly  es- 
tablished. 

The  prince,  or  the  conductor,  to  whom  the  nation  has  in-  j  133. 
trusted  the  care  of  the  government  and  the  exercise  of  the^^^ere 
sovereign  power,  is  obliged  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  *^?^JjJ^ 
the  received  religion,  the  worship  established  by  law,  and  has^^^^^^ 
a  right  to  restrain  those  who  attempt  to  destroy  or  disturb  it. 
But  to  acquit  himself  of  this  duty  in  a  mann^  equally  just 
and  wise,^  ne  ought  never  to  lose  sighi  of  the  character  in 
which  he  is  called  to  act,  and  the  reason  of  his  being  invested 
with  it.  Religion  is  of  extreme  importance  to  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  society ;  and  the  prince  is  obliged  to  have  an  eye 
to  every  thing  in  which  the  state  is  interested.  This  is  all 
that  calls  him  to  interfere  in  religion,  or  to  protect  and  defend 
it.  It  is  therefore  upon  this  footing  only  that  he  can  inter- 
fere :  consequently,  he  ought  to  exert  lus  authority  against 
those  alone  whose  conduct  in  religious  matters  is  prejudicial 
or  dangerous  to  the  state ;  but  he  must  not  extena  it  to  pre- 
tended crimes  against  God,  the  punishment  of  which  exclja- 
sively  belongs  to  the  Sovereign  Judge,  the  searcher  of  hearts. 
Let  us  remember  that  religion  is  no  farther  an  affair  of  state, 
than  as  it  is  exterior  and  publicly  established :  that  of  the 
heart  can  only  depend  on  the  conscience.  The  prince  has  no 
right  to  punish  any  persons  but  those  that  disturb  society^ 
and  it  would  be  very  unjust  in  him  to  inflict  pains  and  penal- 
ties on  any  person  whatsoever  for  his  private  (Opinions,  when 
that  person  neither  takes  pains  to  divulge  them,  nor  to  obtain 
followers.  It  is  a  principle  of  fanaticism,  a  source  of  evils 
and  of  the  most  notorious  injustice,  to  imagine  that  frail  mor- 
tals ought  to  take  up  the  cause  of  God,  mamtain  his  glory  by 
acts  of  violence,  and  avenge  him  on  his  enemies.  Let  us  anfy 
give  to  sovereigns^  said  a  great  statesman  and  an  excellent 
citizen* — ^let  us  give  them,  for  the  common  advantage,  the 
power  of  punishing  whatever  is  injurious  to  charity  in  so- 
oietjf.    It  appertains  not  to  human  justice  to  become  the  oven-  ^ 

ger  of  what  concerns  the  cause  of  0-od.f  Cicero,  who  was  as 
able  and  as  great  in  state  affairs  as  in  philosophy  and  elo^ 
quence,  thou^t  like  the  Duke  of  Sully.  In  the  laws  he  pro* 
poses  relating  to  religion,  he  says,  on  the  subject  of  piety 
and  interior  religion,  ^*  if  any  one  transgreeses,  God  will  re- 
tenge  it :''  but  he  declares  the  crime  capital  that  should  be 

•  The  Duke  de  BdBf;  see  hiB  Md-       f  Beomm  ioivtUs  dHs  cmn^^Taciu 
vuAxt  digested  by  11  de  lIBdure,  r^L  r.    Ann,  book  L  o.  79. 
f^  IM,  IM. 
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BOOK  t.    committed  against  the  religious  ceremonies  established  for  pub 

^HAP.  xn.  YiQ  affairs,  and  in  which  the  whole  state  is  concerned.*     The 

[  60  ]   wise  Romans  were  very  far  from  persecuting  a  man  for  his 

creed ;  they  only  required  that  people  should  not  disturb  the 

public  order. 

^  134.   Ob-      The  creeds  or  opinions  of  individuals,  their  sentiments  with 

jectB  of  hia  respect  to  the  Deity, — ^in  a  word,  interior  religion — should, 

I  ^^'  ^^     like  piety,  be  the  object  of  the  prince's  attention :  he  should 

the  means  i  t*         t  f       i-i*  t  i  •■ 

he  ought  to  i^cglect  no  mcaus  of  enabling  his  subjects  to  discover  the  truth, 
I  employ       and  of  inspiring  them  with  good  sentiments ;  but  he  should 

employ  for  this  purpose  only  mild  and  paternal  methods-f 
I  Here  he  cannot  command  (§  128).     It  is  in  external  religion 

and  its  public  exercise  that  his  authority  may  be  employed. 
His  task  is  to  preserve  it,  and  to  prevent  the  disorders  and 
troubles  it  may  occasion.     To  preserve  religion,  he  ou^ht  to 
,  maintain  it  in  the  purity  of  its  institution,  to  take  care  that  it 

I  be  faithfully  observed  in  all  its  public  acts  and  ceremonies, 

and  punish  those  who  dare  to  attack  it  openly.    But  he  can 
require  nothing  by  force  except  silence,  and  ought  never  to 
oblige  any  person  to  bear  a  part  in  external  ceremonies : — ^by 
constraint,  he  would  only  produce  disturbances  or  hypocrisy. 
A  diversity  of  opinions  and  worship  has  often  produced 
disorders  and  fatal  dissensions  in  a  state :  and  for  this  rea- 
son, many  will  allow  but  one  and  the  same  religion.     A  pru- 
dopt  and  equitable  sovereign  will,  in  particular  conjunctures, 
see  whether  it  be  proper  to  tolerate  or  forbid  the  exercise  of 
several  different  kmds  of  worship. 
J 135.   Of       But,  in  general,  we  may  bol^y  aflirm  that  the  most  cer- 
toieration.    tain  and  equitable  means  of  preventing  the  disorders  that  may 
(^^)  be  occasioned  by  difference  of  religion,  is  a  universal  tolera- 

tion of  all  religions  which  contain  no  tenets  that  are  danger- 
ous either  to  morality  or  to  the  state.  Let  interested  priests 
declaim  1  they  would  not  trample  under  foot  the  laws  of  hu- 
manity, and  those  of  God  himself,  to  make  their  doctrine 
triumph,  if  it  were  not  the  foundation  on  which  are  erected 
their  opulence,  luxury,  and  power.  Do  but  crush  the  spirit 
of  persecution, — ^punish  severely  whoever  shall  dare  to  dis- 
turb others  on  account  of  their  creed,  and  you  vnll  see  all 
sects  living  in  peace  in  their  common  country,  and  ambitious 
of  producmg  good  citizens.  Holland,  and  the  states  of  the 
^  King  of  Prussia,  furnish  a  proof  of  this :  Calvinists,  Lutherans, 

Catholics,  Pietists,  Socinians,  Jews,  all  live  there  in  peace, 
because  they  are  equally  protected  by  the  sovereign ;  and  none 
are  punished,  but  the  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity  of  others. 

*  Qui  wooi  fiizity  Deu  ipse  Tindez  gib,  Ub.  L     VHiat  a   fine  leeson  doei 

eiit.  ....  Qui  non  paruerit*  oapltale  this  pagan  philosopher  giro  to  ChriB- 

esto.— 2>e  Ltgih.  Ub.  U.  tiani  I 

f  Qaas    (religiones)  non  metn,  ied  (58)  See  the  modem   enactments,  4 

ea  oo^Jnnetlone  qius  est  homini  oum  Bku  Com.  440,  443;  Id.  52,  53,  in  the 

Deo,  conserrandas  pnto.    Oieero  de  Xe.  notes.— 0. 
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If,  in  spite  of  the  prince's  care  to  preserve  the  established    book  i. 

••••  -  -  -  -----     CHAP.   XTI. 


religion,  the  entire  nation,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  should  ^ 

be  disgusted  with  it,  and  desire  to  have  it  changed,  the  sove-?  ^^^•.^'^^* 

reign  cannot  do  violence  to  his  people,  nor  constrain  them  in    ^i^^to  do 

an  affair  of  this  nature.     The  puTblic  religion  was  established  when  the 

for  the  safe^  and  advantage  of  the  nation :  and,  besides  its  uKaon  is  re- 

proving  inefficacious  when  it  ceases  to  influence  the  heart,  the  "^^^  ^ 

sovereign  has  here  no  other  authority  than  that  which  results^  ?|^** 

from  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  the  people,  and  they  have 

only  committed  to  him  that  of  protecting  whatever  religion   [  61  ] 

they  think  proper  to  profess. 

Sut  at  the  same  time  it  is  very  just  that  the  prince  should  i  137.   Dif- 
have  the  liberty  of  continuing  in  the  profession  of  his  ^^^'^  ^*"^*^®  ^^^ 
religion,  without  losing  his  crown.     Provided  that  he  protect  "^^^^^p^^** 
the  religion  of  the  state,  this  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  prince  of 
him.     In  general,  a  difference  of  religion  can  never  makeUaorown. 
any  prince  forfeit  his  claims  to  the  sovereignty,  unless  a  fun- 
damental law  ordain  it  otherwise.     The  pagan  Romans  did 
not  cease  to  obey  Constantino  when  he  embraced  Christian- 
ity ;  nor  did  the  Christians  revolt  from  Julian  after  he  had 
quitted  it.* 

We  have  established  liberty  of  conscience  for  individuals  i  138.   Da- 
(§  128).     However,  we  have  also  shown  that  the  sovereign  *!®?^J^* 
has  a  right,  and  is  even  under  an  obligation,  to  protect  and^^^^j^ 
support  the  religion  of  the  state,  and  not  suffer  any  person  reoonoUed 
to  attempt  to  corrupt  or  destroy  it, — ^that  he  may  even,  ac-  with  those 
cording  to  circumstances,  permit  only  one  kina  of  public  ^^  *^®  ®^*^ 
worship   throughout   the  whole   country.     Let  us  reconcile 
those  different  duti#s  and  rights,  between  which  it  may  be 
thought  that  there  is  some  contradiction : — ^let  us,  if  possible, 
omit  no  material  argument  on  so  important  and  delicate  a 
subject. 

If  the  sovereign  will  allow  the  public  exercise  of  only  one 
and  the  same  reUgion,  let  him  oblige  nobody  to  do  any  thing 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  let  no  subject  be  forced  to  bear  a 
part  in  a  worship  which  he  disapproves,  or  to  profess  a  reli- 
gion which  he  believes  to  be  false  ;^  but  let  the  subject  on 
his  part  rest  content  with  avoiding* the  guilt  of  a  shameful 
hypocrisy;  let  him,  according  to  the  light  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, serve  God  in  private  and  in  his  own  house — ^persuaded 
that  Providence  does  not  call  upon  him  for  public  worship, 
since  it  has  placed  him  in  such  circumstances  that  he  cannot 
perform  it  without  creating  disturbances  in  the  state.  God 
would  have  us  obey  our  sovereign,  and  avoid  every  thing  that 

*  When  the  chief  part  of  the  people  nevertheless  still  retained  all  her  rights. 

In  the   principality  of  Neafchatel  and  The  state  connsel  enacted  ecclesiastical 

Vallangin  embraced  Uie  reformed  re-  laws  and  constitutions  similar  to  those 

ligion  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Joan  of  of  the  reformed  churches  in  Switzerland, 

Hochberg;  their  sorereign,  continued  to  and  the  princess  gare  them  her  sane- 

lire  in  the  Eoman  Catholic  faith,  and  Uon. 
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BOOK  I.    may  be  peniioious  to  society.    These  are  immntable  precepts 
-  -  '—^ — '  of  the  law  of  nature :  the  precept  that  enjoins  public  wor- 
ship is  conditional^  and  dependent  on  the  effects  which  that 
worship  may  produce.      Interior  worship  is  necessary  in  its 
own  nature ;  and  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  it,  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  most  convenient.     Public  worship  is  ap- 
pointed for  the  edification  of  men  in  glorifying  God :  but  it 
counteracts  that  end,  and  ceases  to  be  laudable,  on  those  oo- 
[  62  ]   casions  when  it  only  produces  disturbances,  and  dves  offence. 
K  any  one  believes  it  ab3olutely  necessary,  let  nim  quit  the 
country  where  he  is  not  allowed  to  perform  it  according  to 
the  dictates  of  hia  own  conscience ;  let  him  go  and  join  those 
who  profess  the  same  religion  with  himself, 
i  189.  The      The  prodigious  influence  of  religion  on  the  peace  and  wel- 
OT^htto*     ^*^®  ^^  society  incontrovertibly  proves  th^t  the  conductor  of 
hayetho  in*^^  ^^^^  ought  to  have  the  inspection  of  what  relates  to  iL 
■peoUon  of  and  an  authority  over  the  ministers  who  teach  it.    The  ena 
the  affairs    of  3ociety  and  of  civil  government  necessarily  requires  that 
®^  5*^^**'^'  he  who  exercises  the  supreme  power  should  be  invested  with 
^yover^'  all  the  rights  without  which  he  could  not  exercise  it  in  a 
those  who    manner  the  most  advantageous  to  the  state.    These  are  the 
toaohit      prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  45),  of  which  no  sovereign  can  di* 
vest  himself,  without  the  express  consent  of  the  nation.     The 
inspection  of  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  the  anthority  over  its 
ministers,  constitute,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
those  prerogatives,  since,  without  this  power,  the  sovereign 
would  never  be  able  to  prevent  the  disturbances  that  religion 
might  occasion  in  the  state,  nor  to  employ  that  powerful  en- 
gine in  promoting  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  society.     It 
would  be  certainly  very  strange  that  a  nAltitude  of  men  who 
united  themselves  in  society  for  their  common  advantage, 
that  each  might,  in  tranquillity,  labour  to  supply  his  necessi- 
ties, promote  his  own  perfection  and  happiness,  and  live  as 
becomes  a  rational  bemg :  it  would  be  very  strange,  I  say, 
that  such  a  society  shoiSd  not  have  a  right  to  fcnlow  their 
own  judgment  in  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance ;  to  de- 
termine what  they  think  most  suitable  with  regard  to  religion ; 
and  to  take  care  that  nothing  dangerous  or  hurtful  be  mixed 
with  it.     Who  shall  dare  to  dispute  that  an  independent  na- 
tion has,  in  this  respect  as  in  all  others,  a  right  to  proceed 
according  to  the  light  of  conscience  ?  and  when  once  she  has 
made  choice  of  a  particular  religion  and  worship,  may  she  not 
confer  on  her  conductor  all  the  power  she  possesses  of  regu- 
lating &nd  directing  that  religion  and  worship,  and  enforcing 
their  observance  ? 

Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  management  of  sacred  things 
belongs  not  to  a  profane  hand.  Such  discourses,  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  reason,  are  found  to  be  only  vain  declamations. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  more  august  and  sacred  than  a  sove- 
reign ;  and  why  should  Qod,  who  calls  him  by  his  providence 
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to  watch  over  the  safety  and  happinesfl  of  a  whole  nation,  de-  ^"JJ*^, 

prive  him  of  the  direction  of  the  most  powerful  spring  that — - 

actuates  mankind?  The  law  of  nature  secures  to  him  this 
right,  with  all  others  that  are  essential  to  good  government ; 
and  nothing  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  that  changes  this  dis- 
position. Among  the  Jews,  neither  the  king  nor  any  other 
person  could  make  any  innovation  in  the  law  of  Moses ;  but 
the  sovereign  attended  to  its  preservation,  and  could  check 
the  high  priest  when  he  deriated  from  his  duty.  Where  is  it 
asserted  in  the  New  Testament,  that  a  Christiaii  prince  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religions  affiiirs?  SubmisEdon  and  obe- 
dience to  the  superior  powers  are  there  dearly  and  expressly 
enjoined.  It  were  in  vain  to  object  to  us  the  example  of  the  [  68  ] 
apostles,  who  preached  the  eospd  in  opposition  to  me  will  of 
sovereigns : — ^whoever  would  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rules, 
must  have  a  divine  nussion,  and  establish  his  authority  by 
miracles. 

No  person  can  dispute  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  take 
care  that  nothing  contrary  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
state  be  introduced  into  religion ;  and,  consequently,  he  must 
have  a  right  to  examine  its  doctrines,  and  to  point  out  what  is 
to  be  taught,  and  what  is  to  be  suppressed  in  silence. 

The  sovereign  ought,  likewise,  to  watch  attentively,  in  order  i  ^*®-  ^* 
to  prevent  the  established  religion  from  being  employed  to  pj^f^^j^^^j^^ 
sinister  purposes,  either  by  making  use  of  its  discipline  to  abuse  of  th« 

5 ratify  hatred,  avarice,  or  other  passions,  or  presenting  itsreoeiyed  re- 
octrines  in  a  light  that  may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state,  ^f^^^ 
Of  wild  reveries,  seraphic  devotions,  and  sublime  speculations, 
what  would  be  tly  consequences  to  society,  if  it  entirely  con- 
sisted of  individuals  whose  intellects  were  weak,  and  whose 
hearts  were  easily  governed  ? — the  consequences  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  the  world,  a  general  neglect  of  business  and 
of  honest  labour.  This  society  of  pretended  saints  would 
become  an  easy  and  certain  prey  to  the  first  ambitious  neigh- 
bour ;  or  if  suffered  to  live  in  peace,  it  would  not  survive  the 
first  generation ;  both  sexes,  consecrating  their  chastilhr  to 
Crod,  would  refuse  to  co-operate  in  the  designs  of  their  (Crea- 
tor, and  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  nature  and  of  the 
state.  Unluckily  for  the  missionaries,  it  evidently  appears, 
even  from  Father  Charlevoix'  History  of  New  France,  that 
their  labours  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the  Hu- 
rons.  That  author  expressly  says,  that  a  great  number  of 
those  converts  would  think  of  nothing  but  the  faith — that  they 
forgot  their  activity  and  valour — that  divisions  arose  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  nation,  &c.  That  nation  was,  there- 
fore, soon  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  whom  they  had  before 
been  accustomed  to  conquer.* 

To  the  prince's  inspection  of  the  affairs  and  concerns  of 

*  Hiitory  of  New  Franee,  books  r.  tL  tIL 
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68  OF  PISTT  AND  RELIGION. 

BOOK  I.    religion  we  have  joined  an  authority  over  its  ministers :  with- 
cHAP.  XII.  ^^^  ^j^^  latter  power,  the  former  would  be  nugatory  and  inef- 


§  141.   The  fectual ; — they  are  both  derived  from  the  same  principle.     It 
au^ori^'  is  absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  first  foundations  of  society, 
over  the  mi.  that  any  citizens  should  claim  an  independence  of  the  sove- 
nuten  of     reign  authority,  in  offices  of  such  importance  to  the  repose, 
reUgion.      ^{^^  happiness,  and  safety  of  the  state.     This  is  establishing 
two  independent  powers  in  the  same  society— an  unfailing 
source  of  division,  disturbance,  and  ruin.     There  is  but  one 
supreme  power  in  the  state ;  the  functions  of  the  subordinate 
powers  vary  acoordinc  to  their  difierent  objects :— ecclesias- 
tics, magistrates,  and  commanders  of  the  troops,  are  all 
[  64  ]   officers  of  the  republic,  each  in  his  own  department ;  and  all 
are  equally  accountable  to  the  sovereign. 
i  142.   N»-      A  prince  cannot,  indeed,  justly  oblige  an  ecclesiastic  to 
MitloiitT^  preach  a  doctrine,  or  to  perform  a  religious  rite,  which  the 
o  ty.    Jg^^^^j.  ^^^  ^^^  think  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God.     But  if 
the  minister  cannot,  in  this  respect,  conform  to  the  will  of  his 
sovereign,  he  ought  to  resign  his  station,  and  consider  himself 
as  a  man  who  is  not  called  to  fill  it — ^two  things  being  neces- 
saiT  for  the  discharge  of  the  duty  annexed  to  it,  viz.  to  teach 
and  behave  with  sincerity,  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  and  to  conform  to  the  prince's  intentions  and 
the  laws  of  the  state.     Who  can  forbear  being  filled  with  in- 
dignation, at  seeing  a  bishop  audaciously  resist  the  orders  of 
the  sovereign,  and  the  decrees  of  the  supreme  tribunals,  so- 
lemnly declaring  that  he  thinks  himself  accountable  to  God 
alone  for  the  power  with  which  he  is  intrusted  ? 
§  143.  Role     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  clergy  are  rendered  contempti- 
^  ^f*'.  y.  We,  it  will  be  out  of  their  power  to  produce  the  fruits  for 
respect  to     ^^^^  *^®^  ministry  was  appointed.     The  rule  that  should 
eodedABtici.  ^^  foUowed  with  respect  to  them  may  be  comprised  in  a  few 
words : — ^let  them  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  esteem ;  but  let 
them  have  no  authority,  and  still  less  any  claim  to  inde- 
pendence.    In  the  first  place,  let  the  clergy,  as  well  as  every 
other  order  of  men,  be,  in  their  functions,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  subject  to  the  public  power,  and  accountable  to  the 
sovereign  for  their  conduct.     Secondly,  let  the.  prince  take 
care  to  render  the  ministers  of  religion  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people ;  let  him  trust  them  with  the  degree  of 
authority  necessary  to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duty 
with  success ;  let  him,  in  case  of  need,  support  them  with  the 
power  he  possesses.    Every,  man  in  office  ought  to  be  vested 
with  an  authority  commensurate  to  hisifunctions;  otherwise 
he  will  be  unable  to  discharge  them  in  a  proper  manner.     I 
see  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  be  excepted  from  this 
general  rule;  only  the  prince  should  be  more  particularly 
watchful  that  they  do  not  abuse  their  authority ;  the  affair 
being  altogether  the  most  delicate,  and  the  most  fruitful  in 
dangers.    If  he  renders  the  character  of  churchmen  respecta- 
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ble,  he  BhoiQd  take  care  that  this  respect  be  not  carried  to    ■°***^ 

Buch  a  superstitious  veneration  as  shcJl  arm  the  -hand  of  an • 

ambitious  priest  with  a  powerful  engine  with  which  he  may 
force  weak  minds  into  whatever  direction  he  pleases.  When 
once  the  clergy  become  a  separate  body,  they  become  formida- 
ble. The  Romans  (we  shall  often  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
them) — ^the  wise  Romans  elected  from  among  the  senators 
their  pontifex-maximus  and  the  principal  ministers  of  the 
altar;  they  knew  no  distinction  between  clergt/  and  laity; 
nor  had  they  a  set  of  gownsmen  to  constitute  a  separate  class 
from  the  rest  of  the  citizens. 

If  the  sovereign  be  deprived  of  this  power  in  matters  of  J  i^   ^su- 
religion,  and  this  authority  over  the  clergy,  how  shall  he  pre-^P^****" 
serve  the  religion  pure  from  the  admixture  of  any  thing  con-^^,  ^^ 
trary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?   How  can  he  cause  it  to  be  establish  the 
constantly  taught  and  practised  in  the  manner  most  conducive  sovereign's 
to  the  public  welfare?  and,  especially,  how  can  he  prevent "*^^ 
the  disorders  it  may  occasion,  either  by  its  doctrines,  or  the^gi^n.^ 
manner  in  which  its  discipline  is  exerted  7    These  cares  and  [  65  ] 
duties  can  only  belong  to  the  sovereign,  and  nothing  can  dis- 
pense with  his  discharging  them. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  eccle- Authontiei 
siastical  affairs,  have  been  constantly  and  faithfully  defended  ^^®^ 
by  the  parliaments  of  France.  The  wise  and  learned  magis-^^*'* 
trates,  of  whom  those  illustrious  bodies  are  composed,  are 
sensible  of  the  maxims  which  sound  reason  dictates  on  this 
subject.  They  know  how  important  it  is  not  to  suffer  an 
affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  so  extensive  in  its  connections 
and  influence,  and  so  momentous  in  its  consequences,  to  be 
placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  authority. — ^What! 
Shall  ecclesiastics  presume  to  propose  to  the  people,  as  an 
article  of  faith,  some  obscure  and  useless  dogma,  which  con- 
stitutes no  essential  part  of  the  received  religion  ? — shall  they 
exclude  from  the  church,  and  defame  those  who  do  not  show 
a  blind  obedience  ? — shall  they  refuse  them  the  sacraments, 
and  even  the  rites  of  burial  ? — and  shall  not  the  prince  have 
power  to  protect  his  subjects,  and  preserve  the  kingdom  from 
a  dangerous  schism  ? 

The  kings  of  England  have  asserted  the  prerogatives  of 
their  crown :  they  have  caused  themselves  to  be  acknowledged 
heads  of  the  church :  and  this  regulation  is  equally  approved 
by  reason  and  sound  policy,  and  is  also  conformable  to  ancient 
custom.  The  first  Christian  emperors  exercised  all  the  func- 
tions of  heads  of  the  church ;  they  made  laws  on  subjects 
relating  to  it,* — ^summoned  councils,  and  presided  in  them, — 
appointed  and  deposed  bishops,  &c.  In  Switzerland  there 
are  wise  republics,  whose  sovereigns,  knowing  the  full  extent 
of  the  supreme  authority,  have  'rendered  the  ministers  of 

*  See  the  TheodoHan  Code, 
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BOOK  I.    religion  subject  to  it,  vithoot  offering  violence  to  their  don- 
^^^'  ^'  sciences,    ihej  hare  prepared  a  formulary  of  the  doctriiws 
that  are  to  be  preached,  and  published  laws  of  ecdesiafitieal 
discipline,  such  as  they  would  have  it  ezercifled  in  the  coun- 
tries under  their  jurisdiction, — ^in  order  that  those  who  will 
not  conform  to  these  establishments  may  not  devote  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  the  church*    They  keep  all  the  min- 
isters of  reli^on  in  a  lawful  dependence,  aaid  suffer  no  exertion 
of  church  discipline  but  under  their  own  authority.    It  is  not 
probable  that  religion  will  ever  ocGWUon  disturbances  in  these 
republics. 
i  145.  Per-     If  Gonstantine  and  his  successors  had  caused  themselves 
oi«ioii0  ooa-  to  be  formally  acknowledged  heads  of  the  church, — and  if 
sequenoM    dinstian  kings  and  princes  had,  in  this  instance,  known  how 
teM7*opir  *o  maintam  the  rights  of  sovereignty, — ^would  the  world  ever 
nion.         have  witnessed  those  honrid  disorders  prodooed  by  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  some  popes  and  ecdesiasticSy  emboldened  by 
[  66  ]  the  weakness  of  j)rinces,  and  supported  by  tibe  superstition 
of  the  people, — ^nvers  of  blood  shed  in  the  quarrels  of  monks, 
about  speculative  questions  that  were  often  unintelligible  and 
almost  always  as  useless  to  the  salvation  of  souls  as  in  them- 
selves indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  society-— oitizens  and  even 
brothers  armed  against  each  other, — subjects  excited  to  revolt, 
and  kings  hurled  from  their  thrones  ?     Tantum  religio  potuit 
stLodere  mdlorum  !    The  histoiy  of  the  emperors  Henry  IV., 
Frederick  I.,  Frederick  11.,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria,  is  well  known. 
Was  it  not  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastics, — was  it  not 
that  system  in  which  the  affairs  of  religion  are  submitted  to  a 
foreign  power, — ^that  plunged  France  into  the  horrors  of  the 
league,  and  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  the  best  and  greatest 
of  her  kings?     Had  it  not  been  for  that  strange  and  danger- 
ous system,  would  a  foreigner.  Pope  Sextus  An,  have  under- 
taken to  violate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and 
declared  the  lawful  heir  incapable  of  wearing  the  crown? 
Would  the  world  have  seen,  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,*  the  succession  to  the  crown  rendered  uncertain  by  a 
bare  informality — the  want  of  a  dispensation,  whose  validity 
was  disputed,  and  which  a  foreign  prelate  claimed  the  sole 
right  of  granting  ?    Would  that  same  foreigner  have  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  power  of  pronouncing  on  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  of  a  king  ?    Would  kings  have  been  assassinated 
in  consequence  of  a  detestable  doctrine  ?t    Would  a  part  of 
France  have  been  afraid  to  acknowledge  the  best  of  their 
kings,!  until  he  had  received  absolution  from  Rome  ?     And, 
would  many  other  princes  have  been  unable  to  give  a  solid 

*  In  England  and«r  Henry  YIIL  %  Though  Henry  IV.  returned  to  the 

f  Henry  HI.  and  Heniy  IV.  assas-  Romieh   religion,  a  great   number  of 

sinated  by  &natio8y  who  thought  they  Catholics  did  not  dare  to  aoknowledii^ 

were  serving  God  and  the  churoh  by  him  until  he  had  received  the  pope's 

stabbing  their  king.  absolution. 
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pdaoe  to  their  people,  because  no  decision  coTiId  be  formed    book  r. 
-within  their  own  dominions  on  articles  or  conditions  in  which  ^^^'  ^°' 
religion  was  interested  7* 

All  we  have  advanced  on  this  subject,  so  evidently  flows  $146.  The 
from  the  notions  of  independence  and  sovereignty,  that  it  willa;biue8  par- 
never  be  disputed  by  any  honest  man  who  endeavours  to  rej^^^'^f^®^ 
son  justly.    If  a  state  cannot  finally  determine  every  thing  ^yof^r*^' 
relating  to  religion,  the  nation  is  not  free,  and  the  prince  fepopea. 
but  half  a  sover^gn.  There  is  no  medium  in  this  case ;  either 
eadi  state  must,  within  its  own  territories,  possess  supreme 
power  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  or  we  must 
adopt  the  system  of  Boni&ce  Yin.,  and  consider  all  BomaA 
Catholic  countries  ae  forming  only  one  state,  of  which  the 
pope  shall  be  the  supreme  head,  and  the  kings  subordinate 
administrators  of  t^nporal  affairs,  each  in  his  province/-^ 
nearly  as  the  saltans  were  formerly  und^  the  authority  of  the 
caliphs*    We  know  that  the  above-mentioned  pope  had  the 
presumption  to  write  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  Scire 
te  volumuSf  quod  in  9piritudlibu$  et  temporaltbtts  nobis  stibesf  [  67  ] 
— ^^  We  would  have  thee  know  that  thou  art  subject  to  us  as 
well  in  temporals  as  in  spirituals/'    And  we  may  see  in  the 
canon  law|;  his  famous  bull  Vham  sanetamj  in  which  he  at* 
tributes  to  the  church  two  swords,  or  a  double  power,  spiritual 
and  temporal,— Ksondemns  those  who  think  otherwise,  as  men, 
vho,  after  the  example  of  the  Manicheans,  establish  two 
principles, — and  finally  declares,  that  it  ie  an  article  offaith^ 
necessary  to  salvation,  to  believe  that  every  human  creature  is 
subject  to  the  Roman  pontiff. % 

We  shall  consider  the  enormous  power  of  the  popes  as  the 
first  abuse  that  sprung  from  this  system,  which  divests  sove- 
reigns of  their  authority  in  matters  of  religion.  This  power 
in  a  foreign  court  directly  militates  against  the  independence 

*  Many  kings  of  France  in  the  dvil  poied  him.    In  short,  here  are  the  ez« 

wars  on  accoont  of  religion.  preesions  he  made  nee  of  in  addxessing 

f  Tvirreiifu  HiH,  EeeUtioH,  Compel^  the  council  Msemhied  at  Rome  on  tlie 

(JMim,  p.  182.     Where    may  also    be  occasion  t  "Agite  none,  qnsdso,  patres 

seen  the  resolnte  answer  of  the  king  et  prindpes  sanctissimi,  ut  omnis  mnn- 

of  France.  dns  intelligat  et  cognoscat^  quia  si  po- 

\  Extravag,  Commun,  lib.  L  tit  Be  testis  in  coelo  ligare  et  solvere,  potestis 

Maforitate  A  Obedimtia.  in   terra   imperis,  regna^    prinoipatas, 

2  Gregory  VIL  endearovred  to  ren-  ducatus,  marchias,  comitatos,  et  omni- 

der  s^ost   all  the  states   of  Europe  urn  hominnm  possessionesi  pro  meritis 

tributary  to  him.    He  maintained  that  toUere  nnicniqae  et  ooncedere."    Na- 

Hungarj,     Dalmatia,     Russia,    Spain,  tal,  Alex.  DUaert,  HiaU  Eeel,  s.  zi.  and 

and  Corsica,  were  absolutely  his  pro-  zii.  p.  384. 

perty,  as  successor  to  St  Peter,  or  were        The  canon  law  boldly  decides  that 

feudatory  dependencies  of  the  holy  see.  the  regal  power  is  subordinate  to  the 

Qreo.    Epiat,    Coneil,    Tol.    vi,    £)dit  priesthood.      "Imperiam    non    prseest 

Harduin. — He  summoned  the  emperor  sacerdotio,  sed  subesty  et  ei  obedire  ta* 

Heniy  IV.  to  appear  before  him,  and  netnr."    Rubxuo.  ch.  tI  De  Major,  et 

make  his  defence  against  the  aeeusa-  Obed,    "  Et  est  multum  aUegabile,"  Lb 

tions  of  some  of  his  subjects :  and,  on  the  complaisant  remark  of  the  write* 

the  emperor's  non-compliance,  he  de-  of  the  article. 
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oHAP^m  ^^  J^ationfl  and  the  sovereignty  of  princes.    It  is  capable  of 

' OYertuming  a  state ;  and  wherever  it  is  acknowledged,  the 

sovereign  finds  it  impossible  to  exercise  his  authority  in  such 
a  manner  as  is  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  We 
have  already,  in  the  last  section,  given  several  remarkable 
instances  of  this ;  and  history  presents  others  without  number. 
The  senate  of  Sweden  having  condemned  TroUius,  archbishop 
of  Upsal,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion,  to  be  de^aded  from  his 
see,  and  to  end  his  days  in  a  monastery,  pope  Leo  X.  had  the 
audacity  to  excommunicate  the  administrator  Steno  and  the 
whole  senate,  and  sentenced  them  to  rebuild,  at  their  own  ex* 
pense,  a  fortress  belon^ng  to  the  archbishop,  which  they  had 
caused  to  be  demolishea,  and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  thousand 
ducats  to  the  deposed  prelate.'*'  The  barbarous  Christiem, 
king  of  Denmark,  took  advantage  of  this  decree,  to  lay  waste 
the  territories  of  Sweden,  and  to  spill  the  blood  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  her  nobility.  Paul  Y.  thundered  out  an  inter- 
dict against  Venice,  on  account  of  some  very  wise  laws  made 
with  respect  to  the  government  of  the  city,  but  which  dis- 
pleased that  pontiff,  who  thus  threw  the  republic  into  an  em- 
barrassment, from  which  all  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the 
[  68  ]  senate  found  it  difficult  to  extricate  it.  Pius  V.,  in  his  bull. 
In  Coena  Domini^  of  the  year  1567,  declares,  that  all  princes 
who  shall  introduce  into  their  dominions  any  new  taxes,  of 
what  nature  soever  they  be,  or  shall  increase  the  ancient  ones, 
without  having  first  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  holy  see, 
are  ipio  facto  excommunicated.  Is  not  this  a  direct  attack 
on  the  independence  of  nations,  and  a  subversion  of  the  au- 
thority of  sovereigns  ? 

In  those  unhappy  times,  those  dark  ages  that  preceded 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  Reformation,  the  popes  at- 
tempted to  regulate  the  actions  of  princes,  under  the  pretence 
of  conscience — to  judge  of  the  validity  of  their  treaties — ^to 
break  their  alliances,  and  declare  them  null  and  void.  But 
those  attempts  met  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  even  in  a 
country  which  is  generally  thought  to  have  then  possessed 
valour  alone,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  knowledge.  The 
pope's  nuncio,  in  order  to  detach  the  Swiss  from  the  interests 
of  France,  published  a  monitory  against  all  those  cantons 
that  favoured  Charles  VIII.,  declaring  them  excommunicated, 
if  within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  they  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  enter  into  the  confederacy  which 
was  formed  against  him ;  but  the  Swiss  opposed  this  act,  by 
protesting  against  it  as  an  iniquitous  abuse,  and  caused  their 
protest  to  be  publicly  posted  up  in  all  the  places  under  their 
jurisdiction :  thus  showing  their  contempt  for  a  proceeding 
that  was  equally  absurd  and  derogatory  to  the  rights  of  sove- 

*  History  of  the  JRevoUUiont  in  Sweden, 
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reigns.'*'    We  shall  mention  several  other  similar  attempts,    book  i. 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  ^"^^'  ™' 


This  power  in  the  popes  has  given  birth  to  another  abnse,  i  147. 
that  deserves  the  utmost  attention  from  a  wise  government.  ^-   i™^'*- 
We  see  several  countries  in  which  ecclesiastical  dignities,  andJ^^^JJ^^^' 
all  the  higher  benefices,  are  distributed  by  a  foreign  power — ferredbya 
by  the  pope— who  bestows  them  on  his  creatures,  and  very  foreign 
often  on  men  who  are  not  subjects  of  the  state.     This  practice  p**^^- 
is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  nation's  rights,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  common  policy.    A  nation  ought  not  to  suffer  fo- 
reigners to  dictate  laws  to  her,  to  interfere  in  her  concerns, 
or  deprive  her  of  her  natural  advantages ;  and  yet,  how  does 
it  happen  that  so  many  states  still  tamely  suffer  a  foreigner 
to  dispose  of  posts  and  employments  of  the  highest  importance 
to  their  peace  and  happmess  ?    The  princes  who  consented 
to  the  introduction  of  so  enormous  an  abuse  were  equally 
wanting  to  themselves  and  their  people.     In  our  times,  the 
court  of  Spain  has  been  obliged  to  expend  immense  sums,  in 
order  to  recover,  without  danger,  the  peaceable  possession  of 
a  r^ht  which  essentially  belonged  to  the  nation  or  its  head. 

]^en  in  those  states  whose  sovereigns  have  preserved  so ;  148. 
important  a  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the  abuse  in  a  great  ^•^<>^«''^ 
measure  subsists.    The  sovereign  nominates,  iildeed,  to  bishop-  ^^^  ^n 
rics  and  great  benefices;  but  his  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  a^fon^ 
enable  the  persons  nominated  to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  their  oonrt 
functions ;  they  must  also  have  bulls  from  Rome.f    By  this  [  69  ] 
and  a  thousana  other  links  of  attachment,  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  in  those  countries  still  depend  on  the  court  of 
Borne ;  from  it  they  expect  dignities ;  from  it  that  purple, 
which,  according  to  the  proud  pretensions  of  those  who  are 
invested  with  it,  renders  them  equal  to  sovereigns.    From  the 
resentment  of  that  court  they  have  every  thing  to  fear;  and 
of  course  we  see  them  almost  invariably  disposed  to  gratify 
it  on  every  occasion.     On  the  other  hand,  the  court  of  Bome 
supports  those  clergy  with  all  her  might,  assists  them  by  her 
politics  and  credit,  protects  them  against  their  enemies,  and 
against  those  who  would  set  bounds  to  their  power — ^nay, 
often  against  the  just  indignation  of  their  sovereign ;  and  by 
this  means  attaches  them  to  her  still  more  strongly.    Is  it 
not  doing  an  injury  to  the  rights  of  society,  and  shocking  the 
first  elements  of  government,  thus  to  suffer  a  great  number 
of  subjects,  and  even  subjects  in  high  posts,  to  he  dependent 
on  a  foreign  prince,  and  entirely  devoted  to  him?    Would  a 

*  VhgtCt  HUiorieal    tmd  PoUHeal  had  to  enoonnter,  when  he  wished  to 

Treatise  on  the  AUianeet  between  France  confer  the    uehhishoprie   of  Sena  on 

and  the  Thirteen  Oantone,  pp.  83  and  Benoold  de  Banne,  arohhiflhop  of  Bonr- 

86.  •  gw,  who  had  saved  France,  hy  reoelving 

-f  We  may  see,  in  the  letters  of  Oardi-  that  great  prince  into  the  Roman  Oatho- 

nal  d'Ossat^  what  difficnities,  what  op-  Uo  chnroh. 
position,  what  long  delays,  Heniy  IV. 
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BOOK  I.    prudent  Boyereign  receive  meu  who  preached  such  doctrines  ? 
CHAP.  XII.  rpj^^fQ  needed  no  more  to  cause  all  the  mimionaries  to  be 

driven  from  China. 
i  1^-  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  more  firmly  securing  the  attaeh- 

J^'^J^ment  of  churchm^  that  the  celibacy  of  the  olerffy  was  in- 
priortg,  VM^ted.  A  priest^  a  prelate,  already  bound  to  the  se^  of 
Borne  by  his  frmctions  and  his  hopes,  is  further  detached  from 
his  country,  by  the  celibacy  he  is  obliged  to  observe.  He  is 
not  connected  "^th  dvil  society  by  a  fanuly :  his  ^and  inte- 
rests are  all  centred  in  the  church ;  and,  provided  ne  has  the 
pope's  favour,  he  has  no  further  concern :  in  what  country 
soever  he  was  bom,  Bome  is  his  refrige,  ttte  centre  of  his 
adopted  country*  Everybody  knows  that  the  relirious  orders 
are  a  sort  of  papal  militia,  spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
to  support  and  advance  the  interests  of  th^  monarch.  This 
is  doubtless  a  strange  abuse — a  subversion  of  the  first  laws 
of  society.  But  this  is  not  all :  if  the  prelates  were  married, 
they  might  enrich  the  state  with  a  number  of  good  citizens ; 
rich  benefices  affording  them  the  means  of  giving  their  legiti- 
Convents,  mate  children  a  suitf^le  education^  But  what  a  multitude 
of  men  are  there  in  convents,  consecrated  to  idleness  under 
the  cloak  of  devotion  I  Equally  useless  to  society  in  peace 
and  war,  they  neither  serve  it  by  their  labour  in  necessaiy 
professions,  nor  by  their  courage  in  arms ;  yet  they  enjoy 
immense  revenues ;  and  the  peo^e  are  obliged,  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  to  furnish  support  for  these  swarms  of  slug- 
gards. What  should  we  think  of  a  busbandmaA  who  pro- 
[  70  ]  tooted  useless  hornets,  to  devour  the  honey  of  his  bees  ?'*'  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  fanatic  preachers  of  overstrained 
sanctity,  if  all  their  devotees  do  not  imitate  the  celibacy  of 
the  monks.  How  happened  it  that  princes  could  suffer  them 
publicly  to  extol,  as  the  most  sublime  virtue,  a  practice 
equally  repugnant  to  nature,  and  pernicious  to  society? 
Ajnong  the  Bomans,  laws  were  made  to  dimmish  the  number 
of  those  who  lived  in  celibacy,  and  to  favour  marriage  :t  but 
superstition  soon  attacked  such  just  and  wise  regulations ; 
and  the  Christian  emperors^  persuaded  by  churclm&en,  thought 
themselves  obliged  to  abrogate  thenu^  Several  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  church  have  censured  those  laws  against  cell* 
bacy — daubtleM^  says  a  great  man,§  tvUh  a  laudabk  zeal  far 
the  ihingi  of  (metier  I0e;  hut  wUh  very  litih  kinawUdge  of 
the  affair$  of  this.  This  great  man  lived  in  the  churdi  of 
Bome  I — ^he  did  not  dare  to  assert,  in  direct  terms,  that  volun- 
tary celibacy  is  to  be  condemned  even  ^yith  respect  to  con- 

*  Thifl  reSeotioii  hM  no  Mlati<m  to  ahrajs  Umdible,  SBd  maj  bocome  rmj 

tbdidiigiovlMmiMinwIktoh  fitertHfleio  nioAd  to  the  steto. 

iaoliUiTiML    BrtaUAuonts  tbftf  af-  ^  The  PapU-Poi»pMB  law. 

ford  to  learned  smu  a  peaoefhl  MtMrty  |  ni  fhe  Theodoeian  Code, 

and  that  leiraie  and   tranqi^i^  re-  }  The  i^reddent  de  If ontoeqillel^  ft 

qniied  in  deep  adentlflo  reeearohi  are  hie  Splif t  of  Lamk 
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science  and  the  things  of  another  life : — ^bnt  it  is  certainly  a  «ook  i. 
conduct  well  becoming  gennine  piety,  to  conform  ourselves  to  ^^^'  ""• 
nature,  to  fulfil  the  views  of  the  Creator,  and  to  labour  for 
the  welfare  of  society.  If  a  person  is  capable  of  rearing  a 
family,  let  him  marry,  let  him  be  attentive  to  give  his  cbil^ 
dren  a  good  education : — ^in  so  doing,  he  will  discharge  hi? 
dutv,  and  be  undoubtedly  in  the  road  to  salvation. 

The  enormous  and  dangerous  pretensions  of  the  clergy  ;i50. 
are  also  another  consequence  of  this  system,  which  places  ^-  ^'***'- 
every  thing  relating  to  religion  beyond  the  reach  of  theJJ^^^^^Jf 
civil  power.     In  the  first  place,  the  ecclesiastics,  under  pre- the  clergy. 
tence  of  the  holiness  of  their  functions,  have  raised  them- 
selves above  all  the  other  citizens,  even  the  principal  maris- ^]^'- 
trates:  and,  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  their  ^'^"'^ 
master,  who  said  to  his  apostles,  seek  not  the  firit  places  at 
feasts,  they  have  almost  everywhere  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  first  rank.     Their  head,  in  the  Roman  church,  obliges 
sovereigns  to  kiss  his  feet ;  emperors  have  held  the  bridle  of 
his  horse ;  and  if  bishops  or  even  simple  priests  do  not  at 
present  raise  themselves  above  their  prmce,  it  is  because  the 
times  will  not  permit  it :  they  have  not  always  been  so  mo- 
dest; and  one  of  their  writers  has  had  the  assurance  to 
assert,  that  a  priest  is  as  much  above  a  king  as  a  man  is  above 
a  beast.^  How  many  authors,  better  known  and  more  esteemed 
than  the  one  just  quoted,  have  taken  a  pleasure  in  praising 
and  extolling  that  silly  speech  attributed  to  the  emperor  [  71  ] 
Theodosius  the  First — Ambrose  has  taught  me  the  great  dif- 
ference there  is  between  the  empire  and  the  priesthood! 

We  have  already  observed  that  ecclesiastics  ought  to  be 
honoured:  but  modesty,  and  even  humility,  should  charac- 
terize them :  and  does  it  become  them  to  forget  it  in  their 
own  conduct,  while  they  preach  it  to  others  ?  I  would  not 
mention  a  vain  ceremonial,  were  it  .not  attended  with  very 
material  consequences,  from  the  pride  with  which  it  inspires 
many  priests,  and  the  impressions  it  may  make  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  It  is  essentially  necessary  to  good  order,  that 
subjects  should  behold  none  in  society  so  respectable  as  their 
sovereign,  and,  next  to  him,  those  on  whom  he  has  devolved 
a  part  of  his  authority. 

Ecclesiastics  have  not  stopped  in  so  fair  a  path.    Not  con-  j  i5i.  «.  i». 
tented  with  rendering  themselves  independent  with  respect  to^^P^^^^^o** 
their  functions,— by  the  aid  of  the  court  of  Rome,  they  have^"™"^***"' 
even  attempted  to  withdraw  themselves  entirely,  and  in  every 
respect,  from  all  subjection  to  the  political  authority.    There 
Lave  been  times  when  an  ecclesiastic  could  not  be  broittht 
before  a  secular  tribunal  for  any  crime  whatsoever.t    ^e 

*Taiitafli8aoeffd<M|M«Mtatregl,<|Q«i«  f  TIm  ecmgregAtton  •£  Tmmmiitifti 
taunhomobeitfA.  S^nUUtm  OrMut^^u^  hat  d«elded  thai  tbe  oognuuMe  of 
•^Vid»  Tf%bhmih9'9^  BxitM.  If  ad  Barom^  eMMM  against  eaokiiiftloi^  even  for 
J$maL£ket2,etTAama$^J!fa*^4»d4LaHcelL    Um  orima  of  high  tnamm,  ezdnaiTVly 
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canon  law  declares  expressly,  It  is  indecent  far  laymen  to 
judge  a  churchman.*  The  popes  Paul  III.,  Pius  V.,  and 
Urban  Vlii.,  excommunicated  all  lay  judges  who  should 
presume  to  undertake  the  trial  of  ecclesiastics.  Even  the 
bishops  of  France  have  not  been  afraid  to  say  on  sereral 
occasions,  that  they  did  not  depend  on  any  ternparal  prince  ; 
and,  in  1656,  the  general  assembly  of  the  French  clergy 
had  the  assurance  to  use  the  following  expressions — ^^  The 
decree  of  eaunctl  having  been  read,  was  disapproved  by  the 
assembly  J  because  it  leaves  the  king  judge  over  the  bishapSj 
and  seems  to  subject  their  immunities  to  his  judges."f  There 
are  decrees  of  the  popes  that  excommunicate  whoever  im- 
prisons a  bishop.  According  to  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  Home,  a  prince  has  not  we  power  of  punishing  an  eccle- 
siastic with  death,  though  a  rebel  or  a  malefactor ; — ^he  must 
first  apply  to  the  ecclesiastical  power ;  and  the  latter  will,  if 
it  thinks  proper,  deliver  up  the  culprit  to  the  secular  arm, 
after  having  degraded  him.|    History  affords  us  a  thousand 


belongs  to  the  spiritual  court : — "  Cog- 
nitio  CMissB  contra  ecolesiastioosi  etiam 
pro  delicto  Isbssb  mi^estatiB,  feri  debet 
a  judioe  ecolesiastioo."  Bicci  Sjfnops, 
Deeret,  et  Reaol.  S,  Congreg.  ImmuniU 
p.  105. — ^A  constitation  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VL  pronounces  those  soyoreigns 
or  magistrates  gniltj  of  sacrilege,  who 
shall  banish  an  eoclesiastio  from  their 
territories,  and  declares  them  to  hare 
%p$o  facto  incurred  the  sentence  of  ez- 
oommunication.  Cfap,  IL  De  Fora. 
Compel  in  YIL  To  this  immunity 
may  be  added  the  indulgence  shown 
by  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  to  the 
clergy,  on  whom  they  nerer  inflicted 
any  but  slight  punishments,  even  for 
the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The^  dread- 
Ail  disorders  that  arose  from  this  cause, 
at  length  produced  their  own  remedy 
in  Prance,  where  the  clergy  were  at 
length  subjected  to  the  temporal  juris- 
diction for  all  transgressions  that  are  in- 
jurious to  society.  See  Papov  Arriu 
Noiahln,  book  i.  tit  r.  act  34. 

*  Indecorum  est  laicos  homines  viros 
ecolesiasticos  judicare.  Can,  in  nona 
actiwue  22,  zvL  q.  7. 

t  See  iKe  Staiement  of  Facta  on  th« 
S^rtem  of  Independence  of  Biehope. 

Xln  ihe  year  1725,  a  parish  priest^ 
of  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  having  re- 
ftased  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
eonnoil,  wa«,  for  his  oontomaoy,  ba- 
nished from  the  canton.  Hereupon 
his  diocesan,  the  bishop  of  Constance^ 
had  the  assnranoe  to  write  to  the  ooun- 
dl  that  they  had  infringed  the  eoelesi- 
•stioal  immunitief— that  «it  is  unlaw- 


ful  to  subject  the  ministers  of  Qad  to 
the  decisions  of  the  temporal  power." 
In  these  pretensions  he  was  sancdoiied 
by  the  approbation  of  the  pope's  mm- 
oio  and  the  court  of  Rome.  But  the 
council  of  Lucerne  firmly  supported  the 
rights  of  BOTereignty,  and,  without  en- 
gaging with  the  bishop  in  a  oontroTersy 
which  would  hare  been  derogaioiy  to 
their  dignity,  answered  him — ''Your 
lordship  quotes  various  passages  from 
the  writings  of  the  fathers,  which  wey 
on  our  side,  might  also  quote  in  our 
own  fayonr,  if  it  were  necessary,  or  if 
there  was  question  of  deciding  tiie  con- 
test by  dint  of  quotation.  But  let  your 
lordship  rest  assured  that  we  hare  a 
right  to  summon  before  us  a  priest^  oar 
natural  eubjeot»  who  encroaches  on  our 
prerogatives — to  point  out  to  him  his 
error — to  exhort  him  to  a  reform  of 
his  conduct— and,  in  consequence  of 
his  obstinate  disobedience,  after  repeat- 
ed citations,  to  banish  him  from  oor 
dominions.  We  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  this  right  belongs  to  us; 
and  we  are  determined  to  defend  it. 
And  indeed  it  ought  not  to  be  proposed 
to  any  sovereign  to  appear  a«  party  in 
a  contest  with  a  refraotoiy  subject  like 
him — ^to  refer  the  cause  to  the  decision 
of  a  third  party,  whoever  he  be— and 
run  the  risk  of  being  condemned  to 
tolerate  in  the  state  a  person  of  siioh 
character,  with  what  dignity  soever  he 
might  be  invested^"  Ae,  The  bishop 
of  Constance  had  proceeded  ao  ftr  ai 
to  assert^  in  his  letter  to  the  oantoii, 
dated    December    18th,    1735,    thai 
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examples  of  bishops  ^ho  remained  unpunished,  or  were  but  book  i. 
slightly  chastised,  for  crimes  for  which  nobles  of  the  highest  ^^^^'  ^^^' 
rank  forfeited  their  lives.  John  de  Braganza,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, justly  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  those  noblemen 
who  had  conspired  his  destruction :  but  he  did  not  dare  to 
put  to  death  the  archbishop  of  Braga,  the  author  of  that 
detestable  plot.* 

For  an  entire  body  of  men,  numerous  and  powerful,  to 
stand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  public  authority,  and  be  de- 
pendent on  a  foreign  court,  is  an  entire  subversion  of  order 
in  the  republic,  and  a  manifest  diminution  of  the  sovereignty. 
This  is  a  mortal  stab  given  to  society,  whose  very  essence  it 
is,  that  every  citizen  should  be  subject  to  the  public  autho- 
rity. Indeed  the  immunity  which  the  clergy  arrogate  to 
themselves  in  this  respect,  is  so  inimical  to  the  natural  and 
necessary  rights  of  a  nation,  that  the  king  himself  has  not 
the  power  of  granting  it.  But  churchmen  will  tell  us  they 
derive  this  immunity  from  God  himself ;  but  till  they  have 
furnished  some  proof  of  their  pretensions,  let  us  adhere  to 
this  certain  principle,  that  God  desires  the  safety  of  states, 
and  not  that  which  will  only  be  productive  of  disorder  and 
destruction  to  them. 

The  same  immunity  is  claimed  for  the  possessions  of  the ;  152. 
church.     The  state  might,  no  doubt,  exempt  those  posses-^-  immuni- 
sions  from  every  species  of  tax  af  a  time  when  they  were  ^^^esrionB!* 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastics ;  but,  ^ 
for  that  favour,  these  men  ought  to  be  indebted  to  the  public 
authority  alone,  which  has  always  a  right  to  revoke  it,  when- 
ever the  welfare  of  the  state  makes  it  necessary.     It  bemg 
one  of  the  fundamental  and  essential  laws  of  every  society, 
that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  wealth  of  all  the  members  ought   [  73  ] 
to  contribute  proportionally  to  the  common  necessities — ^the 
prince  himself  cannot,  of  his  own  authority,  grant  a  total 
exemption  to  a  very  numerous  and  rich  body,  without  being 
guilty  of  extreme  injustice  to  the  rest  of  ms  subjects,  on 
whom,  in  consequence  of  that  exemption,  the  whole  weight 
of  the  burden  will  fall. 

The  possessions  of  the  church  are  so  far  from  being  en- 
titled to  an  exemption  on  aceount  of  their  being  consecrated 
to  God,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  for  that  very  reason  they 
ought  to  be  taken  the  first  for  the  use  and  safety  of  the  state. 
For  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to  the  common  Father  of  man- 
kind than  to  save  a  state  from  ruin.  God  himself  having  no 
need  of  anything,  the  consecration  of  wealth  to  him  is  but  a 
dedication  of  it  to  such  uses  as  shall  be  a^eeable  to  him. 
Besides,  a  great  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  by  the 

"chnrchmeii,    as    soon   as   they  have    fore."    Memorial  on  the  JXtpute  between 
receiyed  holy  orders,  ceased  to  be  nata*    ike  Pope  and  the  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
ral  sabjects,  and  are  thus  released  firom    p.  66. 
the  bondage  in  wbioh  they  Uved  be-       *  Revolotioni  of  Portugal. 
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confession  of  the  clergy  themselves,  is  destined  for  the  poor. 
When  the  state  is  in  necessity,  it  is  doubtless  the  first  and 
principal  pauper,  and  the  most  worthy  of  assistance.  We 
may  extend  this  principle  even  to  the  most  common  cases, 
and  safely  assert  that  to  supply  a  part  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  state  from  the  revenues  of  the  church,  and  thus 
take  so  much  from  the  weight  of  the  people's  burden,  is  really 
giving  a  part  of  those  revenues  to  the  poor,  according  to  their 
original  destination.  But  it  is  really  contrary  to  religion  and 
the  intentions  of  the  founders  to  waste  in  pomp,  luxury,  and 
epicurism,  those  revenues  that  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor.* 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  rendering  themselves  inde- 
pendent, the  ecclesiastics  undertook  to  bring  mankind  under 
their  dominion ;  and  indeed  they  had  reason  to  despise  the 
stupid  mortals  who  sufiered  them  to  proceed  in  their  plan. 
Excommunication  was  a  formidable  weapon  among  ignorant 
and  superstitious  men,  who  neither  knew  how  to  keep  it 
within  its  proper  bounds,  nor  to  distinguish  between  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it.  Hence  arose  disorders  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  some  protestant  countries.  Churchmen  have  pre- 
sumed, by  their  own  authority  alone,  to  excommunicate  men 
in  high  employments,  magistrates  whose  functions  were  daily 
usefm  to  society — ^and  have  boldly  asserted  that  those  officers 
of  the  state,  being  struck  with  the  thunders  of  the  church, 
could  no  longer  discharge  the  duties  of  their  posts.  What  a 
perversion  of  order  and  reason !  What !  shall  not  a  nation 
be  allowed  to  intrust  its  affairs,  its  happiness,  its  repose  and 
safety,  to  the  hands  of  those  whom  it  deems  the  most  skilful 
and  the  most  worthy  of  that  trust  ?  Shall  the  power  of  a 
churchman,  whenever  he  pleases,  deprive  the  state  of  its 
wisest  conductors,  of  its  firmest  supports,  and  rob  the  prince 
of  his  most  faithful  servants  ?  So  absurd  a  pretension  has 
been  condemned  by  princes,  and  even  by  prelates,  respect- 
able for  their  character  and  judgment.  We  read  in  the  ITlst 
letter  of  Ives  de  Chartres,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  that  the 
royal  capitularies  Conformably  to  the  thirteenth  canon  of  the 
twelfth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  the  year  681)  enjoined  the 
priests  to  admit  to  their  conversation  all  those  whom  the 
king's  majesty  had  received  into  favour,  or  entertained  at 
his  table,  though  they  had  been  excommunicated  by  them, 
or  by  others,  in  order  that  the  church  might  not  appear  to 
reject  or  condemn  those  whom  the  king  was  pleased  to  employ 
in  his  service.* 

The  excommunications  pronounced  against  the  sovereigns 
themselves,  and  accompanied  with  the  absolution  of  their 
subjects  from  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  this  enormous  abuse;  and  it  is  almost  incredible 
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that  nations  should  have  suffered  such  odious  procedures,  ^oojc  i. 
We  have  slightly  touched  on  this  subject  in  §§  145  and  1-46.  ^"^'  ^"' 
The  thirteenth  century  gives  striking  instances  of  it.  Otho 
rV.  for  endeavouring  to  oblige  several  provinces  of  Italy  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  empire,  was  excommunicated  and 
deprived  of  the  empire  by  Innocent  III.  and  his  subjects 
absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance.  Finally,  this  unfor- 
tunate emperor,  being  abandoned  by  the  princes,  was  obliged 
toc'resign  the  crown  to  Frederic  II.  John,  king  of  England, 
endeavouring  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
election  of  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  found  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  audacious  enterprises  of  the  same  pope.  Inno- 
cent excommunicated  the  king — ^laid  the  whole  kingdom  under 
an  interdict — ^had  the  presumption  to  declare  John  unworthy 
of  the  throne,  and  to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
fidelity ;  he  stirred  up  the  clercy  against  him — exqited  his 
subjects  to  rebel — solicited  the  long  of  France  to  take  up 
arms  to  dethrone  him — ^publishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  cru- 
sade against  him,  as  he  would  have  done  against  the  Sara- 
cens. The  king  of  England  at  first  appeared  determined  to 
defend  himself  with  vigour ;  but  soon  losing  courage,  he  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  brought  to  such  an  excess  of  infamy,  as 
to  resign  his  kingdoms  into  the  hands  of  the  pope's  legate, 
to  receive  them  back  from  him,  and  hold  them  as  a  fief  of 
the  church,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute.* 

The  popes  were  not  the  only  persons  guilty  of  such  enor- 
mities :  there  have  also  been  councils  who  bore  a  part  in 
them.  That  of  Lyons,  summoned  by  Innocent  IV.,  in  the 
year  1245,  had  the  audacity  to  cite  the  emperor  Frederic  II. 
to  appear  before  them  in  order  to  exculpate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him — ^threatening  him  with  the 
thunders  of  the  church  if  he  failed  to  do  it.  That  great 
prince  did  not  give  himself  much  trouble  about  so  irregular 
a  proceeding.  He  said — "that  the  pope  aimed  at  rendering 
himself  both  a  judge  and  a  sovereign ;  but  that,  from  all  an- 
tiquity, the  emperors  themselves  had  called  councils,  where 
the  popes  and  prelates  rendered  to  them,  as  to  their  sove- 
reigns, the  respect  and  obedience  that  was  their  due.''t  The  [  75  " 
emperor,  however,  thinking  it  necessary  to  yield  a  little  to 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  condescended  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  the  council,  to  defend  his  cause ;  but  this  did  not 
prevent  the  pope  from  excommunicating  him,  and  declaring 
him  deprived  of  the  crown.  Frederic,  like  a  man  of  a  su- 
perior genius,  laughed  at  the  empty  thunders  of  the  Vatican, 
and  proved  himself  able  to  preserve  the  crown  in  spite  of  the 
election  of  Henry,  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  whom  the  eccle- 
siastical electors,  and  many  bishops,  had  presumed  to  declare 

•  Mattiiew  Paris.— TVrrefifi.  Chmpend,       t  Hsxss's  ffUtory  of  the  Empire,  book 
MitU  Eedrn.  SeeuL  ziii  IL  chap.  ztL 
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io.     The 
clergy  draw- 
ing  every 
thing  to 
themselves, 
and  distorb- 
ing  the  order 
of  jnstioe. 


[76] 


king  of  the  Romans — ^but  who  obtained  little  more  by  that 
election,  than  the  ridiculous  title  of  king  of  the  priests. 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  accumulate  examples ; 
but  those  I  have  abeady  quoted  are  but  too  many  for  the 
honour  of  humanity.  It  is  an  humiliating  sight  to  behold 
the  excess  of  folly  to  which  superstition  had  reduced  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  those  unhappy  times.* 

By  means  of  the  same  spiritual  anns,  the  clergy  drew 
every  thing  to  themselves,  usurped  the  authority  of  the  tri- 
bunals, and  disturbed  the  course  of  jtistice.  They  claimed 
a  right  to  take  cognisance  of  all  causes  an  account  of  «m,  of 
which  (says  Innocent  in.f)  every  man  of  sense  must  inow 
that  the  cognisance  belongs  to  our  ministry.  In  the  year 
1329,  the  prelates  of  France  had  the  assurance  to  tell  King 
Philip  de  Valois,  that,  to  prevent  causes  of  any  kind  from 
being  brought  before  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  was  depriving 
the  church  of  all  its  rights,  omnia  ecclesiarum  jura  tollere^f 
And  accordingly,  it  was  their  aim  to  have  to  themselves  the 
decision  of  all  disputes.  They  boldly  opposed  the  civil  au- 
thority, and  made  themselves  feared  by  proceeding  in  the 
way  of  excommunication.  It  even  happened  sometimes,  that 
as  dioceses  were  not  always  confined  to  the  extent  of  the 
political  territory,  a  bishop  would  summon  foreigners  before 
his  tribunal,  for  causes  purely  civil,  and  take  upon  him  to 
decide  them,  in  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations. 
To  such  a  height  had  the  disorder  arisen  three  or  four  cen- 
turies ago,  that  our  wise  ancestors  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  take  serious  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  and  stipulated, 
in  their  treaties,  that  norie  of  the  confederates  should  be  sum- 


*  Sorereignfl  were  sometixneB  found, 
who,  without  eonsidering  Aitore  eon- 
seqnenoea,  fiivonred  the  papal  en- 
croaohments  when  they  were  likely 
to  prove  advaatageoojB  to  their  own 
intereets.  Thns,  Louii  VIIL,  king 
of  France,  wishing  to  invade  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Count  of  Tonlouse,  nnder 
pretence  of  making  war  on  the  Albi- 
genees,  requested  of  the  pope,  among 
other  things,  "that  he  would  issue  a 
buU  declaring  tliat  the  two  Baymonds, 
father  and  son,  together  with  aU  their 
adherents,  associates,  and  allies,  had 
been  and  were  deprived  of  all  their 
possessions."  Vbllt'b  Hitt  of  France, 
voL  iv.  p.  83.  Of  a  similar  nature  to 
the  preceding  is  the  foUowing  remark- 
able fact: — ^Pope  Martin  17.  excom- 
municated Peter,  king  of  Arragon, 
declared  that  he  had  forfeited  his  king- 
dom, all  his  lands,  and  even  the  regal 
dignity,  and  pronounced  his  subjects 
absolved  firom  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
He  even  ezoommnnioated  all  who 
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should  acknowledge  him  as  king,  or 
perform  towards  him  any  of  the  duties 
of  a  subject  He  then  offered  Axragon 
and  Catalonia  to  the  Count  de  Yalois, 
second  son  of  Philip  the  Bold,  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  successors  should 
acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of  the 
holy  see,  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
pope,  and  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute. 
The  king  of  France  assembled  the 
barons  and  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  to 
deliberate  on  the  pope's  offer,  and  they 
advised  him  to  accept  of  it  "  Strange 
blindness  of  kings  and  their  counsel- 
lors!" ezdaims,  with  good  reason,  a 
modem  historian;  "they  did  not  per- 
ceive, that»  by  thus  accepting  king- 
doms from  the  hands  of  the  pope,  they 
strengthened  and  establlBhed  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  right  of  deposing  them- 
selves." Vellt'b  HiHory  of  France, 
Yol.  vL  p.  190. 

f  In  cap.  NovU,  de  Jvdieit. 

X  See  Leibnitii  Codex,  Jvrie  Gmu 
IHphmat.  DipL  LXYIL  {  9. 
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maned  before  spiritudl  courts^  for  money  debUj  since  every    book  i. 
one  ought  to  be  contented  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  justice  fE^EiZIl- 
that  were  observed  in  the  country.*    We  find  in  history,  that 
the  Swiss  on  many  occasions  repressed  the  encroachments  of 
the  bishops  and  their  jndses. 

Over  every  affair  of  life  they  extended  their  authority, 
under  pretence  that  conscience  was  concerned.  They  obliged 
new-married  husbands  to  purchase  permission  to  lie  with  their 
wives  the  first  three  nights  after  marriage.f 

This  burlesque  invention  leads  us  to  remark  another  abuse,  2  i^O- 
manifestly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  a  wise  policy,  and  to  the  J^*  ^^^^^ 
duty  a  nation  owes  to  herself;  I  mean  the  immense  Bumsj^^,^*** 
which  bulls,  dispensations,  &c.,  annually  drew  to  Rome,  from 
all  the  countries  in  communion  with  her.    How  much  might 
be  said  on  the  scandalous  trade  of  indulgences !  but  it  at  kst 
became  ruinous  to  the  court  of  Rome,  which,  by  endeavour- 

;  to  gain  too  much,  suffered  irreparable  losses. 

i^inallv,  that  independent  authority  intrusted  to  ecclesi- ;  157. 
astics,  who  were  often  incapable  of  understanding  the  true  12.   Laws 
maxims  of  government,  or  too  careless  to  take  the  trouble  of  "**  custonn 
studying  them,  and  whose  minds  were  wholly  occupied  by  a^oii^aM 
visionary  fanaticism,  by  empty  speculations,  and  notions  of  of  states. 
a  chimerical  and  overstrained  purity, — ^that  authority,  I  say, 
produced,  imder  the  pretence  of  sanctity,  laws  and  customs 
that  were  pernicious  to  the  state.     Some  of  these  we  have 
noticed;  but  a  very  remarkable  instance  is  mentioned  by 
Grotius.     "In  the  ancient  Greek  church,"  says  he,  "was 
long  observed  a  canon,  by  which  those  who  had  killed  an 
enemy  in  any  war  whatsoever  were  excommunicated  for  three 
years:" J  a  fine  reward  decreed  for  the  heroes  who  defended 
their  country,  instead  of  the  crowns  and  triumphs  with  which 
pagan  Rome  had  been  accustomed  to  honour  them !     Pagan 
Rome  became  mistress  of  the  world ;  she  adorned  her  bravest 
warriors  with  crowns.     The  empire,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, soon  became  a  prey  to  barbarians ;  her  subjects,  by 
defending  her,  incurred  the  penalty  of  a  degrading  excom- 
munication.    By  devoting  themselves  to  an  idle  Ufe,  they 
thought  themselves  pursuing  the  path  to  heaven,  and  actually 
found  themselves  in  the  high  road  to  riches  and  greatness. 

*  Ibid^    Alliance  of  Zurich  with  the  upon ;  they  would  hare  made  no  great 

'•antons  of  Uri,  Schweits,  and  Under-  profit  of  any  other, 

wald,  dated  May  1,  1351,  |  7.  XDe  Jure  Belli  et  Pacie,  lib.  ii.  cap. 

f  See  A  Begulation  of  Parliament  in  xxiv.    Ho  quotes  Ba»il  ad  Amphiloch. 

mn  arret  of  March  19, 1409.     Spirit  of  x.  13.     Zonarcae  in  Niceph,  Phoe.  voL 

tatpt.    These  (says  Montesquieu)  were  iiL 
die  yery  best  nights  they  could  pitch 
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CHAP.Xm. 

OP  JUSTICE  AND   POLITY. 

§  158.  Ana-  NEXT  to  the  care  of  religion,  one  of  the  principal  duties 
lion  ought  ^f  ^  nation  relates  to  justice.  They  ought  to  employ  their 
utmost  attention  in  causing  it  to  prevail  in  the  state,  and  to 
take  proper  measures  for  having  it  dispensed  to  every  one  in 
the  most  certain,  the  most  speedy,  and  the  least  burdensome 
manner.  This  obligation  flows  from  the  object  proposed  bv 
uniting  in  civil  society,  and  from  the  social  compact  itself. 
We  have  seen  (§  15),  that  men  have  bound  themselves  by  the 
engagements  of  society,  and  consented  to  divest  themselves, 
in  its  favour,  of  a  part  of  their  natural  liberty,  only  with  a 
view  of  peaceably  enjoying  what  belongs  to  them,  and  ob* 
taining  justice  with  certainty.  The  nation  would  therefore 
neglect  her  duty  to  herself,  and  deceive  the  individuals,  if 
she  did  not  seriously  endeavour  to  make  the  strictest  justice 
prevail.  This  attention  she  owes  to  her  own  happiness,  re> 
pose,  and  prosperity.  Confusion,  disorder,  and  despondency 
will  soon  arise  in  a  state,  when  the  citizens  are  not  sure  of 
easily  and  speedily  obtaining  justice  in  all  their  disputes; 
without  this,  the  civil  virtues  will  become  extinguished,  and 
the  society  weakened. 

There  are  two  methods  of  making  justice  flourish — ^good 
laws,  and  the  attention  of  the  superiors  to  see  them  executed. 
In  treating  of  the  constitution  of  a  state  (Chap.  HI.),  we 
have  abeady  shown  that  a  nation  ought  to  establish  just  and 
wise  laws,  and  have  also  pointed  out  the  reasons  why  we  can- 
not here  enter  into  the  particulars  of  those  laws.  K  men 
were  always  equally  just,  equitable,  and  enlightened,  the 
laws  of  nature  would  doubtless  be  sufficient  for  society.  But 
ignorance,  the  illusions  of  self-love,  and  the  violence  of  the 
passions,  too  often  render  these  sacred  laws  inefiiectual.  And 
we  see,  in  consequence,  that  all  well-governed  nations  have 
perceived  the  necessity  of  enacting  positive  laws.  There  is 
a  necessity  for  general  and  formal  regulations,  that  each  may 
clearly  know  his  own  rights,  without  being  misled  by  self- 
deception.  Sometimes  even  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  from 
natilral  equity,  in  order  to  prevent  abuses  and  frauds,  and  to 
accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances ;  and,  since  the  sen- 
sation of  duty  has  frequently  so  little  influence  on  the  heart 
of  man,  a  penal  sanction  becomes  necessary,  to  give  the  laws 
their  full  efficacy.  Thus  is  the  law  of  nature  converted  into 
civil  law.*  It  would  be  dangerous  to  commit  the  interests 
of  the  citizens  to  the  mere  discretion  of  those  who  are  to  dis- 


I  159.    To 
establish 
good  laws. 


*  See  a  dissertation  on  this  subject^  in  the  LoUir  PhilotopKiqwy  p.  71. 
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I. 

CHAP.  XIII. 


pense  justice.     The  legislator  should  assist  the  understanding    book 
of  the  judges,  force  their  prejudices  and  inclinations,  and  sub-  -^5f£:  j 
due  their  will,  by  simple,  fixed,  and  certain  rules.     These, 
again,  are  the  civil  laws.  [  78  ] 

The  best  laws  are  useless,  if  they  be  not  observed.     The  ?  160.   To 
nation  ought  then  to  take  pains  to  support  them,  and  to  cause  enforce 
them  to  be  respected  and  punctually  executed :  with  this  view*  ®°** 
she  cannot  adopt  measures  too  just,  too  extensive,  or  too  ef- 
fectual ;  for  hence,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  her  happiness, 
glory,  and  tranquillity. 

We  have  already  observed  (§  41)  that  the  sovereign,  who  |  lai. 
represents  a  nation  and  is  invested  with  its  authority,  is  also  Fonctioiis 
charged  with  its  duties.     An  attention  to  make  justice  flourish  ^J^^'*^' 
in  the  state  must  then  be  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  the^  thL^w"^ 
prince;  and  nothing  can  be  more  worthy  of  the  sovereign ipeot. 
majesty.     The  emperor  Justinian  thus  begins  his  book  of  the 
Institutes :  Imperatoriam  majestatem  non  solum  armis  deco- 
ratamj  Bed  etiam  legibus  oportet  esse  armataniy  ut  utrumque 
tempusy  et  hellorum  et  pacts,  recte  possit  gyhemaru     The  de- 
gree of  power  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  the  head  of  the  state, 
is  then  the  rule  of  his  duties  and  his  functions  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice.     As  the  nation  may  either  reserve  the 
legislative  power  to  itself,  or  intrust  it  to  a  select  body, — ^it 
has  also  a  right,  if  it  thinks  proper,  to  establish  a  supreme 
tribunal  to  judge  of  all  disputes,  independently  of  the  prince. 
But  the  conductor  of  the  state  must  naturally  have  a  consid- 
erable share  in  legislation,  and  it  may  even  be  entirely  intrusted 
to  him.     In  this  last  case,  it  is  he  who  must  establish  salutary 
laws,  dictated  by  wisdom  and  equity :   but  in  all  cases,  he  v 
should  be  the  guardian  of  the  law ;  he  should  watch  over  those 
who  are  invested  with  authority,  and  confine  each  individual 
within  the  bounds  of  duty. 

The  executive  power  naturally  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  j  162.  How 
— to  every  conductor  of  a  people:  he  is  supposed  to  be  in-'^f  "<» 
vested  with  it,  in  its  fullest  extent,  when  the  fundamental  ^^^**^** 
laws  do  not  restrict  it.     When  the  laws  are  established,  it  ^"*  ^^' 
is  the  prince's  province  to  have  them  put  in  execution.     To 
support  them  with  vigour,  and  to  make  a  just  application  of 
them  to  all  cases  that  present  themselves,  is  what  we  call 
rendering  justice.     And  this  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign, 
who  is  naturally  the  judge  of  his  people.     We  have  seen  the 
chiefs  of  some  small  states  perform  these  functions  themselves : 
but  this  custom  becomes  inconvenient,  and  even  impossible  in 
a  ^eat  kingdom. 

The  best  and  safest  method  of  distributing  justice  is  by?i63.   H« 
establishing  -judges,   distinguished  by  their   integrity   and*^°^^^*** 
knowledge,  to  take  cognisance  of  all  the  disputes  that  may  ught^ed"" 
arise  between  the  citizens.     It  is  impossible  for  the  prince  to  and  upright 
take  upon  himself  this  painful  task :  he  cannot  spare  sufl5cient  judges, 
time  either  for  the  thorough  investigation  of  all  causes,  or 
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BOOK  I.  even  for  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  necessary  to  decide 
CHAP,  xm.  them.  As  the  sovereign  cannot  personally  discharge  all  the 
functions  of  government,  he  should,  with  a  just  discernment, 
reserve  to  himself  such  as  he  can  successfully  perform,  and 
are  of  most  importance, — ^intrusting  the  others  to  officers  and 
magistrates  who  shall  execute  them  under  his  authority. 
There  is  no  inconvenience  in  trusting  the  decision  of  a  law- 


[  79  ]   suit  to  a  body  of  prudent,  honest,  and  enlightened  men  :- 

the  contrary  it  is  the  best  mode  the  prince  can  possibly  adopt ; 
and  he  fully  acquits  himself  of  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  people 
in  this  particular,  when  he  gives  them  judges  adorned  with 
all  the  qualities  suitable  to  ministers  of  justice :  he  has  then 
nothing  more  to  do  but  to  watch  over  their  conduct,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  neglect  their  duty. 
;  164.  The      The  establishment  of  courts  of  justice  is  particularly  ne- 
ordinuy      cossary  for  the  decision  of  all  fiscal  causes, — that  is  to  say, 
^h'^  d      ^^  *^^  disputes  that  may  arise  between  the  subjects  on  the 
If^jjome  ^    ^^^  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  persons  who  exert  the  pro- 
eaiuea  re-    fitable  prerogatives  of  the  prince.     It  would  be  very  unbe- 
iftting  to  the  coming,  and  highly  improper  for  a  prince,  to  take  upon  him 
rerenue.      ^o  give  judgment  in  his  own  cause : — ^he  cannot  be  too  much 
on  his  guard  against  the  illusions  of  interest  and  self-love ; 
and  even  though  he  were  capable  of  resisting  their  influence, 
itill  he  ought  not  to  expose  his  character  to  the  rash  judg- 
ments of  the  multitude.     These  important  reasons  ought  even 
to  prevent  his  submitting  the  decision  of  causes  in  which  he 
is  concerned,  to  the  ministers  and  counsellors  particularly  at- 
tached to  his  person.     In  all  well-regulated  states,  in  coun- 
tries that  are  really  states,  and  not  the  dominions  of  a  despot, 
the  ordinary  tribunals  decide  all  causes  in  which  the  sovereign 
is  a  party,  with  as  much  freedom  as  those  between  private 
persons. 
^  165.  The  end  of  all  trials  at  law  is  justly  to  determine  the  dis- 

There  ought  putes  that  arise  between  the  citizens.  If,  therefore,  suits  are 
wkh  r**"  P^^s®^^*^^  before  an  inferior  judge,  who  examines  all  the  cir- 
preme  "*  cumstances  and  proofs  relating  to  them,  it  is  very  proper, 
courta  of  that,  for  the  greater  safety,  the  party  condemned  should  be 
jnBtioe  allowed  to  appeal  to  a  superior  tribunal,  where  the  sentence 
wherein  ^f  ^he  former  judge  may  be  examined,  and  reversed,  if  it  ap- 
Bhonid  be  V^^  *^  ^^  ill-founded.  But  it  is  necessary  that  this  supreme 
finally  do-  tribunal  should  have  the  authority  of  pronouncing  a  definitive 
tennined.  sentence  without  appeal :  otherwise  the  whole  proceeding  will 
be  vain,  and  the  dispute  can  never  be  determined. 

The  custom  of  having  recourse  to  the  prince  himself,  by 
laying  a  complaint  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  when  the  cause 
has  been  finally  determined  by  a  supreme  court,  appears  to  be 
subject  to  very  great  inconveniences.  It  is  more  easy  to  deceive 
the  prince  by  specious  reasons,  than  a  number  of  magistrates 
well  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws ;  and  experience  too 
plainly  shows  what  powerful  resources  are  derived  from  favour 
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and  intrigue  in  the  courts  of  kings.  If  this  practice  be  antho-  book  i. 
rized  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  the  prince  ought  always  to  fear  ^^^^^^  °°* 
that  these  complaints  are  only  formed  with  a  view  of  protract- 
ing a  suit,  and  procrastinating  a  just  condemnation.  A  just 
and  wise  sovereign  will  not  admit  them  without  great  caution ; 
and  if  he  reverses  the  sentence  that  is  complained  of,  he  ought 
not  to  try  the  cause  himself,  but  submit  it  to  the  examination 
of  another  tribunal,  as  is  the  practice  in  France.  The  ruin- 
ous length  of  these  proceedings  authorizes  us  to  say  that  it  is  [  80  ] 
more  convenient  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  to  establish  a 
sovereign  tribunal,  whose  definitive  decrees  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  reversal  even  by  the  prince  himself.  It  is  sufScient 
for  the  security  of  justice  that  the  sovereign  keep  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  judges  and  magistrates,  in'  the  same  manner  as 
he  is  bound  to  watch  all  the  other  officers  in  the  state, — and 
that  he  have  power  to  call  to  an  account  and  to  punish  such 
as  are  guilty  of  prevarication. 

When  once  this  sovereign  tribunal  is  established,  the  prince  }  1C6.  Th« 
cannot  meddle  with  its  decrees;  and,  in  general,  he  is  abso-P™*^® 
lutely  obliged  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  forms  of  justice,  p^^^  ^ 
Every  attempt  to  violate  them  is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary  fonns  of 
power,  to  which  it  cannot  be  presumed  that  any  nation  could  joBtice. 
ever  have  intended  to  subject  itself. 

When  those  foans  are  defective,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
legislator  to  reform  them.  This  being  done  or  procured  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  fundamental  laws,  will  be  one  of  the 
most  salutary  benefits  the  sovereign  can  bestow  upon  his  peo- 
ple. To  preserve  the  citizens  from  the  danger  of  ruining 
themselves  in  defending  their  rights, — ^to  repress  and  destroy 
that  monster,  chicanery, — ^will  be  an  action  more  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  wise  man,  than  all  the  exploits  of  a  conqueror. 

Justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign ;  the  j  167.  The 
prince  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the  courts,  and,  with  goodP^^^ce 
reason,  looks  upon  their  decisions  as  sound  law  and  justice.  **"^^*^tij,, 
His  part  in  this  branch  of  the  government  is  then  to  maintain  authority  of 
the  authority  of  the  judges,  and  to  cause  their  sentences  to  the  judges, 
be  executed ;  without  which  they  would  be  vain  and  delusive ; 
for  justice  would  not  be  rendered  to  the  citizens. 

There  is  another  kind  of  justice  named  attributive  or  distri- i  IQS,   Of 
butive,  which  in  general  consists  in  treating  every  one  accord-  distributiTe 
ing  to  his  deserts.     This  virtue  ought  to  regulate  the  distribu-"|jj^^^^ 
tion  of  public  employments,  honours,  and  rewards  in  a  state,  bution  of 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  herself,  to  employ- 
encourage  good  citizens,  to  excite  every  one  to  virtue  by  hon-  ™®°**  ""^ 
ours  and  rewards,  and  to  intrust  with  employments  such  per-  "^ 
sons  only  as  are  capable  of  properly  discharging  them.     In 
the  next  place,  it  is  a  duty  the  nation  owes  to  individuals,  to 
show  herself  duly  attentive  to  reward  and  honour  merit.     Al- 
though a  sovereign  has  the  power  of  distributing  his  favours 
and  employments  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  nobody  has  a 
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^ooK  I.  perfect  richt  to  any  post  or  diffnity, — ^yet  a  man  who  by  in- 
^^^^'  *"''  tense  appbcation  has  qualified  himself  to  become  useful  to  his 
country,  and  he  who  has  rendered  some  signal  service  to  the 
state,  may  justly  complain  if  the  prince  overlooks  them,  in 
order  to  advance  useless  men  without  merit.  This  is  treating 
them  with  an  ingratitude  that  is  wholly  unjustifiable,  and 
adapted  only  to  extinguish  emulation.  There  is  hardly  any 
fault  that  in  the  course  of  time  can  become  more  prejudiciid 
to  a  state :  it  introduces  into  it  a  general  relaxation ;  and  its 

fmblic  affairs,  being  managed  by  incompetent  hands,  cannot 
^    ail  to  be  attended  with  ifi-success.    A  powerful  state  may 
support  itself  for  some  time  by  its  own  weight ;  but  at  lengtn 
it  falls  into  decay ;  and  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  those  revolutions  observable  in  great  empires.    The 
sovereign  is  attentive  to  the  choice  of  those  he  employs,  while 
he  feels  himself  obliged  to  watch  over  his  own  safety,  and  to 
be  on  his  guard :  but  when  once  he  thinks  himself  elevated  to 
such  a  pitch  of  greatness  and  power  as  leaves  him  nothing  to 
fear,  he  follows  ms  own  caprice,  and  all  public  offices  are  dis- 
tributed by  favour. 
}  169.  Pan-     The  punishment  of  trangressors  commonly  belongs  to  dis- 
to^™^^  tributive  justice,  of  which  it  is  really  a  breach ;  since  good 
'^'    order  requires  that  malefactors  should  be  made  to  suffer  the 
punishments  they  have  deserved.    But,  if  we  would  clearly 
establish  this  on  its  true  foundations,  we  must  recur  to  first 
of  ^/^M  P™^^P^^-     ^^®  ^'^S^^  ^^  punishing,  which  in  a  state  of  nature 
of  pimi^.    helongs  to  each  individual,  is  founded  on  the  right  of  personal 
ing.  safety.     Every  man  has  a  right  to  preserve  himself  from  in- 

jury, and  by  force  to  provide  for  his  own  security  against 
those  who  unjustly  attack  him.  For  this  purpose  he  may, 
when  injured,  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  aggressor,  as  well 
with  the  view  of  putting  it  out  of  his  power  to  injure  him  for 
the  future,  or  of  reforming  him,  as  of  restraining,  by  his  ex- 
ample, all  those  who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.  Now, 
when  men  unite  in  society, — as  the  society  is  thenceforward 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  safety  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  individuals  all  resign  to  it  their  private  right  of  pun- 
ishing. To  the  whole  body,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  avenge 
private  injuries,  while  it  protects  the  citizens  at  large.  And 
as  it  is  a  moral  person,  capable  also  of  being  injured,  it  has  a 
right  to  provide  for  its  own  safety,  by  punishing  those  who 
trespass  against  it ; — that  is  to  say,  it  has  a  right  to  punish 
public  delinquents.  Hence  arises  the  right  of  the  sword,  which 
belongs  to  a  nation,  or  to  its  conductor.  When  the  society  use 
it  against  another  nation,  they  make  war ;  when  they  exert  it 
in  punishing  an  individual,  they  exercise  vindictive  justice. 
Two  things  are  to  be  considered  in  this  part  of  government, 
— the  laws,  and  their  execution. 
;  iro.  Cri-  It  would  be  dangerous  to  leave  the  punishment  of  transgres- 
minaiiawi.  goj.g  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  those  who  are  invested  with 
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authority.  The  passions  might  interfere  in  a  business  which  *<>o»  *• 
ought  to  be  regulated  only  by  justice  and  wisdom-  The  pun-  ^  ^'  ^^^' 
ishment  pre-ordained  for  an  evil  action,  lays  a  more  effectual 
restraint  on  the  wicked  than  a  vague  fear,  in  which  they  may 
deceive  themselves.  In  short,  the  people,  who  are  commonly 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  suffering  wretch,  are  better  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  his  punishment,  when  it  is  inflicted  by  the  laws 
themselves.  Every  well-governed  state  ought  then  to  have  its 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  criminals.  It  belongs  to  the  legisla- 
tive power,  whatever  that  be,  to  establish  them  witii  justice  and 
wisdom.  But  this  is  not  a  proper  place  for  giving  a  general 
theory  of  them :  we  shall  therefore  only  say  that  each  nation 
ought,  in  this  as  in  every  other  instance,  to  choose  such  laws 
as  may  best  suit  her  peculiar  circumstances. 

We  shall  only  make  one  observation,  which  is  connected  ?  ITL  De- 
with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  relates  to  the  degree  of  P^^^^- ^^' ^°^' 
ment.  From  the  foundation  even  of  the  right  of  punishing,  r  8^  1 
and  from  the  lawful  end  of  inflicting  penalties,  arises  the  ne-  '-  ^ 
cessity  of  keeping  them  within  just  bounds.  Since  they  are 
designed  to  procure  the  safety  of  the  state  and  of  the  cituens, 
they  ought  never  to  be  extended  beyond  what  that  safety  re- 
quires. To  say  that  any  punishment  is  just  since  the  trans- 
gressor knew  before-hand  the  penalty  he  was  about  to  incur, 
is  using  a  barbarous  language,  repugnant  to  humanity,  and  to 
the  law  of  nature,  which  forbids  our  doing  any  ill  to  others, 
unless  they  lay  us  under  the  necessity  of  inflicting  it  in  our 
own  defence  and  for  our  own  security.  Whenever  then  a 
particular  crime  is  not  much  to  be  feared  in  society,  as  when 
the  opportunities  of  committing  it  are  very  rare,  or  when  the 
subjects  are  not  inclined  to  it,  too  rigorous  punishments  ought 
not  to  be  used  to  suppress  it.  Attention  ought  also  to  be  paid 
to  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  and  the  punishment  should  be 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  injury  done  to  the  public  tran- 
quillity and  the  safety  of  society,  and  the  wickedness  it  sup- 
poses m  the  criminal. 

These  maxims  are  not  only  dictated  by  justice  and  equity, 
but  also  as  forciblr  recommended  by  prudence  and  the  art 
of  government.  Experience  shows  us  that  the  imagination 
becomes  familiarized  to  objects  which  are  frequently  present- 
ed to  it.  If,  therefore,  terrible  punishments  are  multiplied, 
the  people  will  become  daily  less  affected  by  them,  and  at 
length  contract,  like  the  Japanese,  a  savage  and  ferocious 
character : — these  bloody  spectacles  will  then  no  longer  pro- 
duce the  effect  designed ;  for  they  will  cease  to  terrify  the 
wicked.  It  is  with  these  examples  as  with  honours : — ^a  prince 
who  multiplies  titles  and  distinctions  to  excess,  soon  depre- 
ciates them,  and  makes  an  injudicious  use  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  convenient  springs  of  government.  When  we 
recollect  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Romans  with  respect  to 
criminals — ^when  we  reflect  on  their  scrupulous  attention  to 
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BOOK  I.  spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens, — ^we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
CHAP.  xm.  ^^  seeing  with  how  little  ceremony  it  is  now-a-days  shed  in  the 
generality  of  states.  Was  then  the  Roman  republic  but  ill 
governed  ?  Does  better  order  and  greater  security  reign  among 
us  ? — ^It  is  not  so  much  the  cruelty  of  the  punishments,  as 
a  strict  punctuality  in  enforcing  the  penal  code,  that  keeps 
mankind  within  the  bounds  of  duty :  and  if  simple  robbery  is 
punished  with  death,  what  further  punishment  is  reservea  to 
check  the  hand  of  the  murderer  7 
{ 173.  Bz-  The  execution  of  the  laws  belongs  to  the  conductor  of  the 
eontton  of  gtate :  he  is  intrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  and  is  indispensably 
liM  laws,  obliged  to  discharge  it  with  wisdom.  The  prince  then  is  to 
see  that  the  criminal  laws  be  put  in  execution ;  but  he  is  not 
to  attempt  in  his  own  person  to  try  the  guilty.  Besides  the 
[  83  ]  reasons  we  have  already  alleged  in  treating  of  civil  causes,  and 
which  are  of  still  greater  weight  in  regard  to  those  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature — ^to  appear  in  the  character  of  a  judge  pronouncing 
sentence  on  a  wretched  criminal,  would  ill  become  the  majesty 
of  the  sovereign,  who  ought  in  every  thing  to  appear  as  the 
father  of  his  people.  It  is  a  very  wise  maxim  commonly  re- 
ceived in  France,  that  the  prince  ought  to  reserve  to  himself 
all  matters  of  favour,  and  leave  it  to  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  rigour  of  justice.  But  then  justice  ought  to  be  exercised 
in  his  name,  and  under  his  authority.  A  good  prince  will 
keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates ;  he 
will  oblige  them  to  observe  scrupulously  the  established  forms, 
and  will  himself  take  care  never  to  break  through  them. 
Every  sovereign  who  neglects  or  violates  the  forms  of  justice 
in  the  prosecution  of  criminals,  makes  large  strides  towards 
tyranny;  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  is  at  an  end  when  once 
they  cease  to  be  certain  that  they  cannot  be  condemned,  except 
in  pursuance  of  the  laws,  according  to  the  established  forms, 
and  by  their  ordinary  judges.  The  custom  of  committing  the 
trial  of  th^  accused  party  to  commissioners  chosen  at  the  plea- 
sure of  the  court,  was  the  tyrannical  invention  of  some  minis- 
ters who  abused  the  authority  of  their  master.  By  this  irregu- 
lar and  odious  procedure,  a  famous  minister  always  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  his  enemies.  A  good  prince  will  never  give 
his  consent  to  such  a  proceeding,  if  he  has  sufficient  discern- 
ment to  foresee  the  dreadful  abuse  his  ministers  may  make  of 
it.  If  the  prince  ought  not  to  pass  sentence  himself — for  the 
same  reason,  he  ought  not  to  aggravate  the  sentence  passed 
by  the  judges. 
?  178.  Right  The  very  nature  of  government  requires  that  the  executor 
of  pardon-  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^  should  have  the  power  of  dispensing  with  them 
when  this  may  be  done  without  injury  to  any  person,  and  in 
certain  particular  cases  where  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires 
an  exception.  Hence  the  right  of  granting  pardons  is  one  of 
the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  But,  in  his  whole  conduct,  in 
his  severity  as  well  as  his  mercy,  the  sovereign  ought  to  have 
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no  Other  object  in  view  than  the  greater  advantage  of  soci-    book  l 
ety.    A  wise  prince  knows  how  to  reconcile  justice  with-£5£LJ™: 
clemency — the  care  of  the  public  safety  with  that  pity  which 
is  due  to  the  unfortunate. 

The  internal  police  consists  in  the  attention  of  the  prince  j  174.  in- 
and  magistrates  to  preserve  every  thing  in  order.     Wise  re-  *«™«^  vo- 

Silations  ought  to  prescribe  whatever  will  best  contribute  to^^^®' 
e  public  safety,  utility,  and  convenience ;  and  those  who  are 
invested  with  authority  cannot  be  too  attentive  to  enforce  them.* 
By  a  wise  police,  the  sovereign  accustoms  the  people  to  order 
and  obedience,  and  preserves  peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord 
among  the  citizens.  The  ma^trates  of  Holland  are  said  to 
possess  extraordinary  talents  m  this  respect : — a  better  police 
prevails  in  their  cities,  and  even  their  establishments  in  the 
Indies,  than  in  any  other  places  in  the  known  world.  C  ^^  3 

Laws  and  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  having  been  sub-  i  i^6-  i>«ei# 
stituted  in  the  room  of  private  war,  the  conductors  of  a  nation^'  "^^ 
)ught  not  to  suffer  individuals  to  attempt  to  do  themselves  jus- /^ 
tice,  when  they  can  have  recourse  to  the  magistrates.    Duelling 
— ^that  species  of  combat,  in  which  the  parties  engage  on  account 
of  a  private  quarrel — ^is  a  manifest  disorder,  repugnant  to  the 
ends  of  civil  society.     This  frenzy  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Komans,  who  raised  to  such  a  height  the 
glory  of  their  arms :  we  received  it  from^  barbarous  nations 
who  knew  no  other  law  but  the  sword.     Louis  XIY.  deserves 
the  greatest  praise  for  his  endeavours  to  abolish  this  savage 
custom. 

But  why  was  not  that  prince  made  sensible  that  the  most;  i76. 
severe  punishments  were  incapable  of  curing  the  rage  for  du- Moans  of 
elling  ?    They  did  not  reach  the  source  of  the  evil ;  and  since  ?^***J?^ 
a  ridiculous  prejudice  had  persuaded  all  the  nobility  and  gen-  ^^dw. 
tlemen  of  the  army,  that  a  man  who  wears  a  sword  is  bound 
in  honour  to  avenge  with  his  own  hand  the  least  injury  he  has 
received ;  this  is  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proper  to  proceed. 
We  must  destroy  this  prejudice,  or  restrain  it  by  a  motive  of 
the  same  nature.     While  a  nobleman,  by  obeying  the  law, 
shall  be  regarded  by  his  equals  as  a  coward  and  as  a  man  dis- 
honoured— ^while  an  officer  in  the  same  case  shall  be  forced  to 
quit  the  service— can  you  hinder. his  fighting  by  threatening 
him  with  death  ?    On  the  contrair,  he  will  place  a  part  of  his 
bravery  in  doubly  exposing  his  life  in  order  to  wash  away  the 
affront.     And,  certainly,  while  the  prejudice  subsists,  while  a 
nobleman  or  an  officer  cannot  act  in  opposition  to  it,  without 
embittering  the  rest  of  his  life,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can 
justly  punish  him  who  is  forced  to  submit  to  his  t^anny,  or 
whether  he  be  very  guilty  with  respect  to  morahty.     That 

(54)  A3  to  the  legal  yiew  of  the  of.    Aid.  462;   and  Biun'i  J.  26  ed.  ti^ 
fence  of  duelling  in  England,  see  6  East    **  BneUing." 
Bep.  260;  2  East  Rep.  681;  2  Bam.  A 
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CHAP.  xin. 


BOOK  I.    worldly  honour,  be  it  as  false  and  chimerical  as  you  please,  is 
,„.  ^^  jj^  ^  substantial  and  necessary  possession,  since  without 

it  he  can  neither  live  with  his  equals,  nor  exercise  a  profession 
that  is  often  his  only  resource.  When,  therefore,  any  insolent 
fellow  would  unjustly  ravish  from  him  that  chimera  so  esteem- 
ed and  so  necessary,  why  may  he  not  defend  it  as  he  would  his 
life  and  property  against  a  robber  ?  As  the  state  does  not 
permit  an  individual  to  pursue  with  arms  in  his  hand  the  usur- 
*per  of  his  property,  because  he  may  obtain  justice  from  the 
magistrate — so,  if  the  sovereign  will  not  allow  him  to  draw  his 
sword  against  the  man  from  whom  he  has  received  an  insult, 
he  ought  necessarily  to  take  such  measures  that  the  patience 
and  obedience  of  the  citizen  who  has  been  insulted  shall  not 
prove  prejudicial  to  him.  Society  cannot  deprive  man  of  his 
natural  right  of  making  war  against  an  aggressor,  without  fur- 
nishing him  with  some  other  means  of  securing  himself  from 
the  evil  his  enemy  would  do  him.  On  all  those  occasions 
where  the  public  authority  cannot  lend  us  its  assistance,  we 
resume  our  original  and  natural  right  of  self-defence.  Thus 
a  traveller  mav,  without  hesitation,  kill  the  robber  who  at- 
[  85  ]  tacks  him  on  tne  highway ;  because  it  would,  at  that  moment, 
be  in  vain  for  him  to  implore  the  protection  of  the  laws  and 
of  the  magistrate.  Thus  a  chaste  virgin  would  be  praised  for 
taking  away  the  life  of  a  brutal  ravisher  who  attempted  to 
force  her  to  his  desires. 

Till  men  have  got  rid  of  this  Gothic  idea,  that  honour  obliges 
them,  even  in  contempt  of  the  laws,  to  avenge  their  per- 
sonal injuries  with  their  own  hands,  the  most  effectual  metnod 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  effects  of  this  prejudice  would  perhaps 
be  to  make  a  total  distinction  between  the  offended  and  the 
aggressor — ^to  pardon  the  former  without  diflSculty,  when  it 
appears  that  his  honour  has  been  really  attacked — and  to  ex- 
ercise justice  without  mercy  on  the  party  who  has  committed 
the  outrage.  And  as  to  those  who  draw  the  sword  for  trifles 
and  punctilios,  for  little  piques,  or  railleries  in  which  honour 
is  not  concerned,  I  would  have  them  severely  punished.  By 
this  means  a  restraint  would  be  put  on  those  peevish  and  in- 
solent folks  who  often  reduce  even  the  moderate  men  to  a 
necessity  of  chastising  them.  Every  one  would  be  on  his 
guard,  to  avoid  being  considered  as  the  aggressor ;  and  with 
a  view  to  gain  the  advantage  of  engaging  in  duel  (if  un- 
avoidable) without  incurring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  both 
parties  would  curb  their  passions;  by  which  means  the 
quarrel  would  fall  of  itself,  and  be  attended  with  no  con- 
sequences. It  frequently  happens  that  a  bully  is  at  bottom 
a  coward ;  he  gives  himself  haughty  airs,  and  offers  insult,  in 
hopes  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  will  oblige  people  to  put  up 
with  his  insolence.  And  what  is  the  consequence  ? — A  man 
cf  spirit  will  run  every  risk,  rather  than  submit  to  be  insult* 
ed :  the  aggressor  dares  not  recede :  and  a  combat  ensues, 
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which  would  not  have  taken  place,  if  the  latter  could  have    »ook  i. 
once  imagined  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  other  ^^^^'  ^^ 
from  chastising  him  for  his  presumption — ^the  offended  per- 
son being  acquitted  by  the  same  law  that  condemns  the  ag^ 
gressor. 

To  this  first  law,  whose  efficacy  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  soon 
proved  by  experience,  it  would  be  proper  to  add  the  following 
regulations : — 1.  Since  it  is  an  established  custom  that  the 
nobUity  and  military  men  should  appear  armed,  even  in  time 
of  peace,  care  should  be  taken  to  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of 
the  laws  which  allow  the  privilege  of  wearing  swords  to  these 
two  orders  of  men  only.  2.  It  would  be  proper  to  establish 
a  particular  court,  to  determine,  in  a  summary  manner,  all 
affairs  of  honour  between  persons  of  these  two  orders.  The 
marshals'  court  in  France  is  in  possession  of  this  power ;  and 
it  might  be  invested  with  it  in  a  more  formal  manner  and  to 
a  greater  extent.  The  governors  of  provinces  and  strong 
places,  with  their  general  officers — ^the  colonels  and  captains  of 
each  regiment — might,  in  this  particular,  act  as  deputies  to 
the  marshals.  These  courts,  each  in  his  own  department, 
should  alone  confer  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword.  Every  no- 
bleman at  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  every  soldier 
at  his  entrance  into  the  regiment,  should  be  obliged  to  appear 
before  the  court  to  receive  the  sword.  3.  On  its  being  there  [  86  ] 
delivered  to  him,  he  should  be  informed  that  it  is  intrusted  to 
him  only  for  the  defence  of  his  country ;  and  care  might  be 
taken  to  inspire  him  with  true  ideas  of  honour.  4.  It  appears 
to  me  of  great  importance  to  establish,  for  different  cases,  pun- 
ishments of  a  different  nature.  Whoever  should  so  far  forget 
himself,  as,  either  by  word  or  deed,  to  insult  a  man  who  wears 
a  sword,  might  be  degraded  from  the  rank  of  nobility,  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms,  and  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment — even  the  punishment  of  death,  according  to  the 
grossness  of  the  insult :  and,  as  I  before  observed,  no  favour 
should  be  shown  to  the  offender  in  case  a  duel  was  the  conse- 
quence, while  at  the  same  time  the  other  party  should  stand 
fully  acquitted.  Those  who  fight  on  slight  occasions,  I  would 
not  have  condemned  to  death,  unless  in  such  cases  where  the 
author  of  the  quarrel — he,  I  mean,  who  carried  it  so  far  as  to 
draw  his  sword,  or  to  give  the  challenge — has  killed  his  ad- 
versary. People  hope  to  escape  punishment  when  it  is  too 
severe ;  and,  besides,  a  capital  punishment  in  such  cases  is  not 
considered  as  infamous.  But  let  them  be  ignominiously  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  nobility  and  the  use  of  arms,  and  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  right  of  wearing  a  sword,  without  the  least 
hope  of  pardon :  this  would  be  the  most  proper  method  to  re- 
strain men  of  spirit,  provided  that  due  care  was  taken  to  make 
a  distinction  between  different  offenders,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  the  offence.  As  to  persons  below  the  rank  of  nobility, 
and  who  do  not  belong  to  the  army,  their  quarrels  should  be 
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BOOK  1.  left  to  the  cognisance  of  the  ordinary  courts,  which  in  case  of 
CHAP,  xm,  ijiQQ^j^ed  should  punish  the  offenders  according  to  the  com- 
mon laws  against  violence  and  murder.  It  should  be  the  same 
with  respect  to  any  quarrel  that  might  arise  between  a  com- 
moner and  a  man  entitled  to  carry  arms :  it  is  the  business  of 
the  ordinary  magistrate  to  preserve  order  and  peace  between 
those  two  classes  of  men,  who  cannot  have  any  points  of  hon- 
our to  settle  the  one  with  the  other.  To  protect  the  people 
against  the  violence  of  those  who  wear  the  sword,  and  to 
punish  the  former  severely  if  they  should  dare  to  insult  the 
latter,  should  further  be,  as  it  is  at  present,  the  business  of 
the  magistrate. 

I  am  sansuine  enough  to  believe  that  these  regulations,  and 
this  method  of  proceeding,  if  strictlv  adhered  to,  would  extir- 

Eate  that  monster,  duelling,  which  the  most  severe  laws  have 
een  unable  to  restrain.  They  go  to  the  source  of  the  evil,  by 
preventing  quarrels,  and  oppose  a  lively  sensation  of  true  and 
real  honour  to  that  false  and  punctilious  honour  which  occa- 
sions the  spilling  of  so  much  blood.  It  would  be  worthy  a 
great  monarch  to  make  a  trial  of  it:  its  success  would  immor- 
talize his  name :  and  by  the  bare  attempt  he  would  merit  the 
love  and  gratitude  of  ms  people. 


[  87  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

CHAP.  XKV.  THE   THIRD    OBJECT    OF  A  GOOD   GOVERNMENT, — TO   PORTIFT 
ITSELF  AGAINST  EXTERNAL  ATTACKS. 

}  177.  A  na-     ^ffE  have  treated  at  large  of  what  relates  to  the  felicity  of 
to^forl^it-  *  ^**i^^  •   *^®  subject  is  equally  copious  and  complicated. 
«ei/agiingt  I^®*  ^^  ^^^  proceed  to  a  third  division  of  the  duties  which  a 
external  at-  nation  owes  to  itself, — ^a  third  object  of  ffood  government.   One 
*•<**         of  the  ends  of  political  society  is  to  defend  itself  with  its  com- 
bined strength  against  all  external  insult  or  violence  (§  15). 
If  the  society  is  not  in  a  condition  to  repulse  an  aggressor,  it 
is  very  imperfect, — ^it  is  unequal  to  Ae  principal  object  of  its 
destination,  and  cannot  long  subsist.     The  nation  ought  to 
put  itself  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  repel  and  humble  an 
imjust  enemy :  this  is  an  important  duty,  which  the  care  of 
its  own  perfection,  and  even  of  its  preservation,  imposes  both 
on  the  state  and  its  conductor. 
J 178.  Na-      It  is  its  strength  alone  that  can  enable  a  nation  to  repulse 
Honai         all  aggressors,  to  secure  its  rights,  and  render  itself  every- 
ttrength.     ^^ere  respectable.    It  is  called  upon  by  every  possible  motive 
to  neglect  no  circumstance  that  can  tend  to  place  it  in  this 
happy  situation.    The  strength  of  a  state  consists  in  three 
things, — ^the  number  of  the  citizens,  their  military  virtues,  and 
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their  riches.     "Diider  this  last  article  we  may  comprehend  fort-    book  i. 
resses,  artillery,  arms,  horses,  ammunition,  and,  in  general,  ^"^^'  ^^' 
all  that  immense  apparatus  at  present  necessary  in  war,  since 
they  can  all  be  procured  with  money. 

To  increase  the  number  of  the  citizens  as  far  as  it  is  pos-  i  i^^*   !»- 
sible  or  convenient,  is  then  one  of  the  first  objects  that  claim  *^^®  ^^ 
the  attentive  care  of  the  state  or  its  conductor :  and  this  will  be  ^^^ 
successfully  effected  by  complying  with  the  obligation  to  procure 
the  country  a  plenty  of  the  necessaries  of  life, — by  enabling 
the  people  to  support  their  families  with  the  fruits  of  their 
labour, — by  giving  proper  directions  that  the  poorer  classes, 
and  especially  the  husbandmen,  be  not  harassed  and  oppressed 
by  the  levying  of  taxes, — ^by  governing  with  mildness,  and 
in  a  manner  which,  instead  of  disgusting  and  dispersing  the 
present  subjects  of  the  state,  shall  rather  attract  new  ones, — 
and,  finally,  by  encouraging  man^iage,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans.     That  nation,  so  attentive  to  every  thing 
capable   of   increasing  and  supporting  their  power,  made 
wise  laws  against  celibacy  (as  we  have  already  observed  in 
§  149),  and  granted  privileges  and  exemptions  to  married 
men,  particularly  to  those  who  had  numerous  families  :  laws 
that  were  equally  wise  and  just,  since  a  eitizen  who  rears   [  88  ] 
subjects  for  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  more  favour  from 
it  than  the  man  who  chooses  to  live  for  himself  alone.* 

Every  thing  tending  to  depopulate  a  countiy  is  a  defect  in 
a  state  not  overstocked  with  inhabitants.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  convents  and  the  celibacy  of  priests.  It  is  strange 
that  establishments  so  directly  repugnant  to  the  duties  of  a 
man  and  citizen,  as  well  as  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of 
society,  should  have  found  such  favour,  and  that  princes,  in- 
stead of  opposing  them,  as  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  should  have 
protected  and  enriched  them.  A  system  of  policy,  that  dex- 
trously  took  advantage  of  superstition  to  extend  its  own  power, 
led  princes  and  subjects  astray,  caused  them  to  mistake  their 
real  duties,  and  blinded  sovereigns  even  with  respect  to  their 
own  interest.  Experience  seems  at  length  to  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  nations  and  their  conductors  ;  the  pope  himself  (let  us 
mention  it  to  the  honour  of  Benedict  XIY.)  endeavors  grad- 

(55)  This  subject,  and  the  necessity  and  in  favoar  of  celibacy.     "Yidetor 

for  endeayouring  to  discourage  the  in-  esse  matrimonii  et  stupri   differentia, 

crease  of  population,  have,  in  recent  (says    Tertollian):    sed   utrobique  est 

years,   occasioned  the  publication   of  communicatio.f    Ergo,inquis,etprimafl 

numerous  works.    See  them  commented  nuptios  damnas?    I^ec  immeiito,  quo- 

npon,  1  Chitty's  Commeroi&l  Law,  1,  2,  niam  et  ipsfe  constant  ex  eo  quod  est 

Ae.  stuprum."    Exhort.  Casttt.    And  thus 

*  It  is  impossible  to  suppress  the  Jerome:  ''Hano  tantum  esse  differenti- 

emotions  of  indignation  that  arise  on  am    inter  uxorem    et   scortum,  quod 

reading  what  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  tolerabHius    sit   uni   esse   proftitntam 

church  have  written  agidnst  marriage,  quam  pluribus." 


-f  Cfontaminatio, — ^Edxt. 
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BOOK  I.  ually  to  reform  so  palpable  an  abuse ;  by  his  orders,  none  of 
CHAP.  XIV.  Yas  dominions  are  any  longer  permitted  to  take  the  vow  of 
celibacy  before  they  are  twenty-five  years  of  age.  That  wise 
pontiff  gives  the  sovereigns  of  his  communion  a  salutary  ex- 
ample ;  he  invites  them  to  attend  at  length  to  the  safety  of 
their  states, — to  narrow  at  least,  if  they  cannot  entirely  close 
up,  the  avenues  of  that  sink  that  drains  their  dominions.  Take 
a  view  of  Germany ;  and  there,  in  countries  which  are  in  all 
other  respects  upon  an  equal  footing,  you  will  see  the  protest- 
ant  states  twice  as  populous  as  the  catholic  ones.  Compare 
the  desert  state  of  Spain  with  that  of  England,  teeming  with 
inhabitants:  survey  many  fine  provinces,  even  in  France, 
destitute  of  hands  to  till  the  soil ;  and  then  tell  me,  whether 
the  many  thousands  of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  locked  up  in 
convents,  would  not  serve  God  and  their  country  infinitely 
better  by  peopling  those  fertile  plains  with  useful  cultivators? 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  are 
nevertheless  very  populous :  but  this  is  owing  to  a  profound 
peace,  and  the  nature  of  the  government,  which  abundantly 
repair  the  losses  occasioned  by  convents.  Liberty  is  able  to 
remedy  the  greatest  evils ;  it  is  the  soul  of  a  state,  and  was 
with  great  justice  called  by  the  Romans  alma  Libertas. 
1 180.  Va-  A  cowardly  and  undisciplined  multitude  are  incapable  of  re- 
lonr.  pulsing  a  warlike  enemy :  the  strength  of  the  state  consists 

less  in  the  number  than  the  military  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Va- 
lour, that  heroic  virtue  which  makes  us  undauntedly  encounter 
£  89  ]  danger  in  defence  of  our  country,  is  the  firmest  support  of  the 
state :  it  renders  it  formidable  to  its  enemies,  and  often  even 
saves  it  the  trouble  of  defending  itself.  A  state  whose  repu- 
tation in  this  respect  is  once  well  established,  will  be  seldom 
attacked,  if  it  does  not  provoke  other  states  by  its  enterprises. 
For  above  two  centuries  the  Swiss  have  enjoyed  a  profound 
peace,  while  the  din  of  arms  resounded  all  around  them,  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  was  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Na- 
ture gives  the  foundation  of  valour ;  but  various  causes  may 
animate  it,  weaken  it,  and  even  destroy  it.  A  nation  ought 
then  to  seek  after  and  cultivate  a  virtue  so  useful ;  and  a 
prudent  sovereign  will  take  all  possible  measures  to  inspire 
his  subjects  with  it : — ^his  wisdom  will  point  out  to  him  the 
means.  It  is  this  generous  flame  that  animates  the  French 
nobility :  fired  with  a  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country,  they 
fly  to  battle,  and  cheerfully  spill  their  blood  in  the  field  of 
honour.  To  what  an  extent  would  they  not  carry  their  con- 
quests, if  that  kingdom  were  surrounded  bv  nations  less  war- 
like !  The  Briton,  generous  and  intrepid,  resembles  a  Uon 
in  combat ;  and,  in  general,  the  nations  of  Europe  surpass  in 
bravery  all  the  other  people  upon  earth. 
{ 181.  Su^  valour  alone  is  not  always  successful  in  war :  constant 

other  rnili-  success  Can  Only  be  obtained  by  an  assemblage  of  all  the  mi< 
ttty  yirtew.  Utary  virtues.     History  shows  us  the  importance  of  ability 
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in  the  commandfers,  of  military  discipline,  frugality,  bodily 
strength,  dexterity,  and  being  inured  to  fatigue  and  labour. 
These  are  so  many  distinct  branches  which  a  nation  ought 
carefully  to  cultivate.  It  was  the  assemblage  of  all  these 
that  raised  so  high  the  glory  of  the  Romans,  and  rendered 
them  the  masters  of  the  world.  It  were  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  valour  alone  produced  those  illustrious  exploits  of  the 
ancient  Swiss — ^the  victories  of  Morgarten,  Sempach,  Laupen, 
Morat,  and  many  others.  The  Swiss  not  only  fought  with 
intrepidity :  they  studied  the  art  of  war, — they  inured  them- 
selves to  its  toils, — they  accustomed  themselves  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  its  manoeuvres, — and  their  very  love  of  liberty  made 
them  submit  to  a  discipline  which  could  alone  secure  to  them 
that  treasure,  and  save  their  country.  Their  troops  were  no 
less  celebrated  for  their  discipline  than  their  bravery.  Me- 
zeray,  after  having  given  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the 
Swiss  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,  adds  these  remarkable  words : 
"in  the  opinion  of  all  the  ofiScers  of  both  sides  who  were  pre- 
sent, the  Swiss,  in  that  battle,  under  every  trial,  against  in- 
fantry and  cavalry,  against  French  and  against  Germans, 
gained  the  palm  for  military  discipline,  and  acquired  the  re- 
putation of  being  the  best  infantry  in  the  world.*'* 

Finally,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  constitutes  a  considerable  j  i82. 
part  of  its  po'v^er,  especially  in  modern  times,  when  war  re-  Kichei. 
quires  such  immense  expenses.  It  is  not  simply  in  the  re- 
venues of  the  sovereign,  or  the  public  treasure,  that  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist :  its  opulence  is  also  rated  from  the  wealth  [  90  ] 
of  individuals.  We  commonly  call  a  nation  rich,  when  it 
contains  a  great  number  of  citizens  in  easy  and  affluent  cir- 
cumstances. The  wealth  of  private  persons  really  increases 
the  strength  of  the  nation ;  since  they  are  capable  of  contri- 
buting large  sums  towards  supplying  the  necessities  of  the 
state,  and  that,  in  a  case  of  extremity,  the  sovereign  may  even 
employ  all  the  riches  of  his  subjects  in  the  defence,  and  for 
the  safety  of  the  state,  in  virtue  of  the  supreme  command 
with  which  he  is  invested,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show.  The 
nation,  then,  ought  to  endeavour  to  acquire  those  public  and 
private  riches  that  are  of  such  use  to  it :  and  this  is  a  new 
reason  for  encouraging  a  commerce  with  other  nations,  which 
is  the  source  from  whence  they  flow, — and  a  new  motive  for 
the  sovereign  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  different 
branches  of  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  his  subjects,  in  order 
that  he  may  preserve  and  protect  the  profitable  branches, 
and  cut  off  those  that  occasion  the  exportation  of  gold  and 
silver. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  state  should  possess  an  income  pro-  j  iss.  Pab. 
portionate  to  its  necessary  expenditures.  That  income  may  li® '«▼«»'»•■ 
be  supplied  by  various  means, — ^by  lands  reserved  for  that  *"*  *"••' 

•  JETMlofy  of  France,  yoL  ii  p.  888. 
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BOOK  I.    purpose,  by  contributions,  taxes  of  different  kinds,  fcc — ^but 
CHAP.  XIV.  ^£  ^Yns  subject  we  shall  treat  in  another  place. 
^  184.   The     We  have  here  summed  up  the  principal  ingredients  that 
nation  ought  constitute  that  Strength  which  a  nation  ought  to  augment  and 
croaM  Us     ™prove.     Can  it  be  necessary  to  add  the  observation,  that 
power  by  U-  t^is  desirable  object  is  not  to  be  pursued  by  any  other  me- 
le^i  means,  thods  than  such  as  are  just  and  innocent  ?    A  laudable  end 
is  not  sufficient  to  sanctify  the  means ;  for  these  ought  to  be 
in  their  own  nature  lawnil.     The  law  of  nature  cannot  con- 
tradict itself:  if  it  forbids  an  action  as  unjust  or  dishonest  in 
its  own  nature,  it  can  never  permit  it  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever.    And  therefore  in  those  cases  where  that  object,  in 
itself  so  valuable  and  so  praiseworthy,  cannot  be  attained 
without  employing  unlawful  means,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
as  unattainable,  and  consequently  be  relinquished.     Thus,  we 
shall  show,  in  treating  of  the  just  causes  of  war,  that  a  nation 
is  not  allowed  to  attack  another  with  a  view  to  aggrandize 
itself  by  subduing  and  giving  law  to  the  latter.     This  is  just 
the  same  as  if  a  private  person  should  attempt  to  enrich  him- 
self by  seizing  his  neighbour's  property. 
?  186.  Pow-     The  power  of  a  nation  is  relative,  and  ousht  to  be  measured 
eHajintre-  ^^y  ^]^^  ^f  j^g  neighbours,  or  of  all  the  nations  from  whom  it 
has  any  thing  to  fear.     The  state  is  sufficiently  powerful  when 
it  is  capable  of  causing  itself  to  be  respected,  and  of  repelling 
whoever  would  attack  it^     It  may  be  placed  in  this  happy 
situation,  either  by  keeping  up  its  own  strength  equal  or  even 
superior  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  or  by  preventing  their 
risms  to  a  predominant  and  formidable  power.    But  we  can- 
not ^ow  here  in  what  cases  and  by  what  means  a  state  may 
[  91  ]   justly  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  another.     It  Is  necessary, 
first,  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  others,  in  order 
to  combine  them  afterwards  with  its  duties  towards  itself. 
For  the  present,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  nation,  while 
it  obeys  the  dictates  of  prudence  and  wise  policy  in  this  in- 
stance, ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  maxims  of  justice. 


CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THB  GLOBT  OV  A  NATION. 


^  186.  Ad-  THE  glory  of  a  nation  is  intimately  connected  with  its 
vantages  of  po^er,  and  indeed  forms  a  considerable  part  of  it.  It  is  this 
^  ^^'  brilliant  advantage  that  procures  it  the  esteem  of  other  na- 
tions, and  renders  it  respectable  to  its  neighbours.  A  nation 
whose  reputation  is  well  established— especially  one  whose 
glorj^  is  illustrious — ^is  courted  by  all  sovereigns ;  they  desire 
its  friendship,  and  are  afraid  of  offending  it.    Its  Mends,  and 
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those  who  wish  to  hecome  so,  favour  its  enterprises ;   and    ^^^^  ^\ 
those  who  envy  its  prosperity  are  afraid  to  show  their  ill-will.  ^  ~ 

It  is,  then,  of  great  advantage  to  a  nation  to  establish  its  ;  isr.  Duty 
repmtation  and  glory;  hence,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  of  the  n»- 
important  of  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.     True  glory  consists  ^^"• 
in  the  favourable  opinion  of  men  of  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment ;  it  is  acquired  by  the  virtues  or  eood  qualities  of  the 
head  and  the  heart,  and  by  great  actions,  which  are  the 
fruits  of  those  virtues.    A  nation  may  have  a  two-fold  claim  How  true 
to  it ; — ^first,  by  what  it  does  in  its  national  character,  by  the  gio^y  i«  a«- 
conduet  of  those  who  have  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  v^'^^ 
and  are  invested  with  its  authority  and  government;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  merit  of  the  individuals  of  whom  the  nation 
is  composed* 

A  prince,  a  sovereign  of  whatever  kind,  being  bound  to ;  i88.  Duty 
exert  every  effort  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  is  doubtless®'.*^® 
obliged  to  extend  its  glory  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power.  We^""*^ 
have  seen  that  hia  duty  is  to  labour  after  the  perfection  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  him ;  by  that 
means  he  will  make  them  merit  a  good  reputation  and  glory. 
He  ought  always  to  have  this  object  in  view,  in  every  thing 
he  undertakes,  and  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power*  Let 
him,  in  all  his  actions,  display  justice,  moderation,  and  great- 
ness of  soul,  and  he  will  thus  acquire  for  himself  and  his  peo- 
ple a  name  respected  by  the  universe,  and  not  less  useful  than 
glorious.  The  glory  of  Henry  IV.  saved  France.  In  the 
deplorable  state  in  which  he  found  affairs,  his  virtues  gave 
animation  to  the  loyal  part  of  his  subjects,  and  encouraged 
foreign  nations  to  lend  him  their  assistance,  and  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  him  against  the  ambitious  Spaniards.  In  his 
circumstances,  a  weak  prince  of  little  estimation  would  have 
been  abandoned  by  all  the  world ;  people  would  have  been 
afraid  of  being  involved  in  his  ruin. 

Besides  the  virtues  which  constitute  the  glory  of  princes  as  [  92  ] 
well  as  of  private  persons,  there  is  a  dignity  and  decorum 
that  particularly  belong  to  the  supreme  rank,  and  which  a 
sovereign  ought  to  observe  with  the  greatest  care.  He  can- 
not neglect  them  without  degrading  himself,  and  casting  a 
stain  upon  the  state.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  the 
throne  ought  to  bear  the  character  of  purity,  nobleness,  and 
greatness.  What  an  idea  do  we  conceive  of  a  people,  when 
we  see  their  sovereign  display,  in  his  public  acts,  a  meanness 
of  sentiment  by  which  a  private  person  would  diink  himself 
disgraced  !  All  the  majesty  of  the  nation  resides  in  the  per- 
son of  the  prince ;  what,  then,  must  become  of  it,  if  he  pros- 
titutes it,  or  suffers  it  to  be  prostituted  by  those  who  speak 
and  act  in  his  name  ?  The  minister  who  puts  into  his  mas- 
ter's mouth  a  language  unworthy  of  him,  deserves  to  be 
turned  out  of  oflSce  with  every  mark  of  ignominy. 

The  reputation  of  individuals  is,  by  a  common  and  natural 
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BOOK  I.  mode  of  speaking  and  thinking,  made  to  reflect  on  the  whole 
CHAP.  xv.  i^ation.  In  general,  we  attribute  a  virtue  or  a  vice  to  a  peo- 
!/th  o?d*^^P^®'  ^^^°  *^**  ^^^®  ^^  *^**  virtue  is  frequently  observed  among 
mm/  ^^  them.  We  say  that  a  nation  is  warlike,  when  it  produces  a 
great  number  of  brave  warriors ;  that  it  is  learned,  when 
there  are  many  learned  men  among  the  citizens ;  and  that  it 
excels  in  the  arts,  when  it  produces  many  able  artists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  call  it  cowardly,  lazy,  or  stupid,  when 
men  of  those  characters  are  more  numerous  there  than  else- 
where. The  citizens,  being  obliged  to  labour  with  all  their 
might  to  promote  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  their  country, 
not  only  owe  to  themselves  the  care  of  deserving  a  good  re- 
putation, but  they  also  owe  it  to  the  nation,  whose  dory  is  so 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  theirs.  Bacon,  Kewton,  Descartes, 
Leibnitz,  and  Bernouilli,  have  each  done  honour  to  his  native 
country,  and  essentially  benefited  it  by  the  glory  he  acquired. 
Great  ministers,  and  great  generals — an  Oxenstiem,  a  Tu- 
renne,  a  Marlborough,  a  Buyter — serve  their  country  in  a 
double  capacity,  both  by  their  actions  and  by  their  glory. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  reflecting  a  disgrace  on  his 
country  will  furnish  the  good  citizen  with  a  new  motive  for 
abstaining  from  eyerj  dishonourable  action.  And  the  prince 
ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  give  themselves  up  to  vices 
capable  of  bringing  infamy  on  the  nation,  or  even  of  simply 
tarnishing  the  brightness  of  its  glory ;  he  has  a  right  to  sup- 
press and  to  punish  scandalous  enormities,  which  do  a  real 
injury  to  the  state. 
^  190.  Bx-  The  example  of  the  Swiss  is  very  capable  of  showing  how 
ample  of  advantageous  glory  may  prove  to  a  nation.  (56)  The  high 
reputation  they  have  acquired  for  their  valour,  and  which 
they  still  gloriously  support,  has  preserved  them  in  peace  for 
above  two  centuries,  and  rendered  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
desirous  of  their  assistance.  Louis  XI.,  while  dauphin,  was 
witness  of  the  prodigies  of  valour  they  performed  at  the 
[  98  ]  battle  of  St.  Jacques,  near  Basle,  and  he  immediately  formed 
the  design  of  closely  attaching  to  his  interest  so  intrepid  a 
nation.*  The  twelve  hundred  gallant  heroes,  who  on  this 
occasion  attacked  an  army  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  thou- 
sand veteran  troops,  first  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Ar- 
magnacs,  which  was  eighteen  thousand  strong ;  afterwards, 
rashly  engaging  the  main  body  of  the  army,  they  perished 
almost  to  a  man,  without  being  able  to  complete  their  victory.t 
But,  besides  their    terrifying    the   enemy,  and  preserving 

(56)  Thifr  observation  properly  refers  considered    by    their    countrymen    ma 

to  ante,  }  124,  p.  54.  cowards  that  had  preferred  a  Ufe  of 

*  See  the  Memoirt  of  Comines,  shame  to  the  hononr  of  dying  for  their 

f  Of  this  small  army,  "  eleven  hun-  country."    History  of  the  Helvetic  Coh- 

dred  and  fifty-eight  were  counted  dead  federacy,  hy  if.  de  Wattecille,  voL  i.  p^ 

on  the   field,  and  thirty-two  wounded.  250. — Tschndi,  p.  425. 
Twelve   men  only  escaped,  who  were 
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Switzerland  from  a  ruinous  invasion,  they  rendered  her  essen-  book  i. 
tial  service  by  the  glory  they  acquired  for  her  arms.  A  re-  ^'^'  ^^' 
putation  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  is  no  less  advantageous  to 
that  nation ;  and  they  have  at  all  times  been  jealous  of  pre- 
serving it.  The  canton  of  Zug  punished  with  death  that  un- 
worthy soldier  who  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  by  discovering  that  prince  to  the  French,  when,  to 
escape, them,  he  had  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  the 
Swiss,  and  placed  himself  in  their  ranks  as  they  were  march- 
ing out  of  Novara.* 

Since  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  a  real  and  substantial  ad-  { i^i-   ^t- 
vantage,  she  has  a  right  to  defend  it,  as  well  as  her  other  ad-  *^^™8  **»« 
vantages.    He  who  attacks  her  glory  does  her  an  injury ;  and  Jj^tiL^ia  do- 
she  has  a  right  to  exact  of  him,  even  by  force  of  arms,  a  just  ing  her  an 
reparation.   We  cannot,  then,  condemn  those  measures,  some-  ix^^^- 
times  taken  by  sovereigns  to  support  or  avenge  the  dignity 
of  their  crown.     They  are  equally  just  and  necessary.    If, 
when  they  do  not  proceed  from  too  lofty  pretensions,  we  at- 
tribute them  to  a  vain  pride,  we  only  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance of  the  art  of  reigning :  and  despise  one  of  the  firmest 
supports  of  the  greatness  and  safety  of  a  state. 


CHAP.  XVI.  oiAP^^i. 

OF  THE  PROTECTION  SOUGHT  BY  A  NATION,   AND  ITS  VOLUN- 
TARY SUBMISSION  TO  A  FOREIGN  POWER. 

When  a  nation  is  not  capable  of  preserving  herself  from  §  192.   Pro- 
insult  and  oppression,  she  may  procure  the  protection  of  a  Motion, 
more  powerful  state.     If  she  obtains  this  by  only  engaging 
to  perform  certain  articles,  as  to  pay  a  tribute  in  return  for 
the  safety  obtained, — ^to  furnish  her  protector  with  troops, — 
and  to  embark  in  all  his  wars  as  a  joint  concern, — but  stiU   [  ^"^  1 
reserving  to  herself  the  right  of  administering  her  own  govern- 
ment at  pleasure, — ^it  is  a  simple  treaty  of  protection,  that 
does  not  all  derogate  from  her  sovereignty,  and  differs  not 
from  the  ordinary  treaties  of  alliance,  otherwise  than  as  it 
creates  a  difference  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties. 

But  this  matter  is  sometimes  carried  still  farther :  and,  al-  ?  i®^-   Vo- 
though  a  nation  is  under  an  obligation  to  preserve  with  the  ^^^  ^^ 
utmost  care  the  liberty  and  independence  it  inherits  from  one  nation 
nature,  yet  when  it  has  not  sufiScient  strength  of  itself,  and  to  another, 
feels  itself  unable  to  resist  its  enemies,  it  may  lawfully  sub- 
ject itself  to  a  more  powerful  nation  on  certain  conditions 
, ■ 

*  Vogers    Historical    and    political    France  and  the  Thirteen  Cantons,  p. 
Treatise    of    the    Alliances    between    75, 76. 
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BOOK  I.    agreed  to  by  both  parties :  and  the  compact  or  treaty  of  sub* 
.^^^'  ^^'  mission  will  thenceforward  be  the  measure  and  rule  of  the 
rights  of  each.     For,  since  the  people  who  enter  into  subjec- 
tion resign  a  right  which  naturally  belongs  to  them,  and  trans- 
fer it  to  the  other  nation,  they  are  perfectly  at  liberty  to  an- 
nex  what  conditions  they  please  to  this  transfer ;  and  the 
other  party,  by  accepting  their  submission  on  this  footing, 
engages  to  observe  religiously  all  the  clauses  of  the  treaty. 
;  194.   s«.      TUs  submission  may  be  varied  to  infinity,  according  to  the 
ve«l  kindfl  yj^  of  the  contracting  parties :  it  may  either  leave  the  infe- 
rioa'*^"^"   rior  nation  a  part  of  the  sovereignty,  restraining  it  only  in  cer- 
tain respects,  or  it  may  totally  abolish  it,  so  that  the  superior 
nation  shall  become  the  sovereign  of  the  other, — or,  finally, 
the  lesser  nation  may  be  incorporated  with  the  greater,  in 
order  thenceforward  to  form  with  it  but  one  and  the  same 
state :  and  then  the  citizens  of  the  former  will  have  the  same 
privileges  as  those  with  whom  they  are  united.     The  Roman 
history  furnishes  examples  of  each  of  these  three  kinds  of  sub- 
mission,— 1.  The  allies  of  the  Roman  people,  such  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Latium  were  for  a  long  time,  who,  in  several  re- 
spects, depended  on  Rome,  but,  in  all  others,  were  governed 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  by  their  own  magistrates ; — 
2.  The  countries   reduced   to  Roman  provinces,  as  Capua, 
whose  inhabitants  submitted  absolutely  to  the  Romans; — * 
8.  The  nations  to  which  Rome  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
city.     In  after  times  the  emperors  granted  that  privilege  to 
all  the  nations  subject  to  the  empire,  and  thus  transformed 
all  their  subjects  into  citizens. 
1 1»6.  Right     In  the  case  of  a  real  subjection  to  a  foreign  power,  the 
of  tho  citi-  citizens  who  do  not  approve  this  change  are  not  obliged  to 
Se  naUon    submit  to  it : — they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sell  their  efiects 
Bubmiti  to  a  and  retire  elsewhere.     For,  my  having  entered  into  a  society 
foreign  pow-  does  not  oblige  me  to  follow  its  fate,  when  it  dissolves  itself 
«'■•  in  order  to  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.    I  submitted  to  the 

society  as  it  then  was,  to  live  in  that  society  as  the  member 
of  a  sovereign  state,  and  not  in  another :  I  am  bound  to  obey 
it,  while  it  remains  a  political  society:  but,  when  it  divests 
[  95  ]  itself  of  that  quality  in  order  to  receive  its  laws  from  another 
state,  it  breaks  the  bond  of  union  between  its  members,  and 
releases  them  from  their  obligations. 
2 196.  When  a  nation  has  placea  itself  under  the  protection  of 

These  oom-  another  that  is  more  powerful,  or  has  even  entered  into  sub- 
£d  h  *^^'  jection  to  it  with  a  view  to  receiving  its  protection, — ^if  the 
failure  of^  latter  does  not  efiectually  protect  the  other  in  case  of  need, 
proteeUon.  ^t  is  manifest,  that,  by  failing  in  its  engagements,  it  loses  all 
the  rights  it  had  acquired  by  the  convention,  and  that  the 
other,  being  disengaged  from  the  obligation  it  had  contracted, 

*  Itaque  populum  Campannm,  nr-  patres  conicriptiy  popnlique  Romani 
bemque  Capaam,  agros,  delubra  deftm,  ditionem  dedimuB.  LIVY,  book  vii. 
divina  humanaqne  omnia,  in  veetram^    c.  31. 
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re-enters  into  the  possession  of  all  its  rights,  and  recovers  its  book  l 
independence,  or  its  liberty.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  chap,  m. 
takes  place  even  in  cases  where  the  protector  does  not  fail  in 
his  engagements  through  the  want  of  good  faith,  but  merely 
through  inability.  For,  the  weaker  nation  having  submitted 
only  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  protection,-— if  the  other  proves 
unable  to  fulfil  that  essential  condition,  the  compact  is  dis* 
solved ; — the  weaker  resumes  its  rights,  and  may,  if  it  thinks  , 

proper,  have  recourse  to  a  more  effectual  protection.*    Thus,  ■ 

the  dulces  of  Austria,  who  had  acquired  a  right  of  protection, 
and  in  some  sort  a  sovereignty  over  the  city  of  Lucerne,  being 
unwilling  or  unable  to  protect  it  effectually,  that  city  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  the  three  first  cantons ;  and  the  dukes 
having  earned  their  complaint  to  the  emperor,  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  Lueeme  replied,  ^^  that  they  had  used  the  natural 
right  common  to  all  men,  by  which  every  one  is  permitted  to 
endeavour  to  procure  his  own  safety  when  he  is  abandoned  by 
those  who  are  obliged  to  grant  him  assistance.^t 

The  law  is  the  same  with  respect  to  both  the  contracting  S 197.    Or 
parties :  if  the  party  protected  do  not  fulfil  their  engage-  ^  .^  >^- 
ments  with  fidelity,  the  protector  is  discharged  from  his  ;  ^©^^^pfj?^* 
may  afterwards  refuse  his  protection,  and  declare  the  treaty  tectcd. 
broken,  in  case  the  situation  of  his  affairs  renders  such  a  step 
advisable. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  principle  which  discharges  one  of  the  §  198-  And 
contracting  parties  when  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements,  ^^  *^®  ^^\ 
II  the  more  powerful  nation  should  assume  a  greater  antho-Qfthepyo. 
rity  over  the  weaker  one  than  the  treaty  of  protection  or  sub-  toctor. 
mission  allows,  the  latter  may  consider  the  treaty  as  broken, 
and  provide  for  its  safety  according  to  its  pwn  discretion.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  the  inferior  nation  would  lose  by  a  conven- 
tion which  it  had  only  formed  with  a  view  to  its  safety ;  and 
if  it  were  still  bound  by  its  engagements  when  its  protector 
abuses  them  and  openly  violates  his  own,  the  treaty  would, 
to  the  weaker  party,  prove  a  downright  deception.    However,    [  96  ] 
as  some  people  maintain,  that,  in  this  case,  the  inferior  nation 
has  only  the  right  of  resistance  and  of  imploring  foreign  aid, 
— and  particularly  as  the  weak  cannot  take  too  many  pre- 
cautions against  the  powerful,  who  are  skilful  in  colouring 
over  their  enterprises, — the  safest  way  is  to  insert  in  this  kind 
of  treaty  a  clause  declaring  it  null  and  void  whenever  the 

*  We  speak  here  of  a  nation  that  f  See  The  History  of  Switzerland, 
has  rendered  itself  subject  to  another,  The  United  Provinces,  having  been 
and  not  of  one  that  has  incorporated  obliged  to  rely  wholly  on  their  own 
Itself  with  another  state,  so  as  to  con-  efforts  in  defending  themselves  against 
stitute  a  part  of  it.  The  latter  stands  Spain,  would  no  longer  acknowledge 
in  the  same  predicament  with  all  th^  any  dependence  on  the  empire  from 
other  citizens.  Of  this  case  we  shall  which  they  had  received  no  assistance, 
treat  in  the  following  chapter.  Gkotivs,  Hist,  of  the  Troubles  in  the  Low 

Countries,  b.  xvL  p.  637. 
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!  BOOK  I.     superior  power  shall  arrogate  to  itself  any  rights  not  expressly 

j  CHAP.  XVI.  granted  by  the  treaty. 

§  199.  How     But  if  the  nation  that  is  protected,  or  that  has  placed 
the  right  of  itself  in  subjection  on  certain  conditions,  does  not  resist  the 
*rotootod\«  ©i^croachments  of  that  power  from  which  it  has  sought  sup- 
foijt  by  its    V^^ — ^^  i*  makes  no  opposition  to  them — if  it  preserves  a 
riienoe.       profound  sileucje,  when  it  might  and  ought  to  speak — ^its  pa- 
tient acquiescence  becomes  in  length  of  time  a  tacit  consent 
that  legitimates  the  rights  of  the  usurper.     There  would  be 
no  stability  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  especially  in  those  of 
nations,  if  long  possession,  accompanied  by  the  silence  of  the 
persons  concerned,  did  not  produce  a  degree  of  right.    But 
it  must  be  obseryed,  that  silence,  in  order  to  show  tacit  con- 
sent, ought  to  be  voluntary.     If  the  inferior  nation  proves 
that  violence  and  fear  prevented  its  giving  testimonies  of  its 
opposition,  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  its  silence,  which 
therefore  gives  no  right  to  the  usurper. 


CHAP.  xvn. 

CHAP,  xvn.  HOW  A  NATION  MAY  SBPARATB  ITSELF  FROM  THE  STATE  OF 
WHICH  IT  IS  A  MEMBEA,  OR  RENOUNCE  ITS  ALLEGIANCE 
TO  ITS  SOVBRBiaN  WHEN  IT  IS  NOT  PROTECTED. 

§  200.   Dif-     WE  have  said  that  an  independent  nation,  which,  without 
ferenoe  be-  becoming  a  member  of  another  state,  has  voluntarily  rendered 
tween  the    itself  dependent  on,  or  subject  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  pro- 
^|J^*^^tection,  is  released  from  its  engagements  as  soon  as  that  pro- 
thepreoed-  tection  fails,  cvcu  though  the  failure  happen  through  the 
ing  chapter,  inability  of  the  protector.     But  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
is  precisely  the  same  case  with  every  nation  that  cannot  ob- 
tain speedy  and  effectual  protection  from  its  natural  sovereign 
or  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member.     The  two  cases  are  very 
different.     In  the  former,  a  free  nation  becomes  subject  to 
another  state, — ^not  to  partake  of  all  the  other's  advantages, 
and  form  with  it  an  absolute  union  of  interests  (for,  if  the 
more  powerful  state  were  willing  to  confer  so  great  a  favour, 
the  weaker  one  would  be  incorporated,  not  subjected), — ^but  to 
obtain  protection  alone  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  liberty,  without 
expecting  any  other  return.     When,  therefore,  the  sole  and 
indispensable  condition  of  its  subjection  is  (from  what  cause 
'  soever)  not  complied  with,  it  is  free  from  its  engagements ; 

and  its  duty  towards  itself  obliges  it  to  take  fresh  methods  to 
provide  for  its  own  security.  But  the  several  members  of  one 
individual  state,  as  they  all  equally  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages it  procures,  are  bound  uniformly  to  support  it :  they 
have  entered  into  mutual  engagements  to  continue  united 
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with  each  other,  and  to  have  on  all  occasions  bat  one  common  book  i. 
cause.  If  those  who  are  menaced  or  attacked  might  sepa-  chap,  xvii. 
rate  themselves  from  the  others,  in  order  to  avoid  a  present 
danger,  every  state  would  soon  be  dismembered  and  destroyed. 
It  is,  then,  essentially  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society,  and 
even  for  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  that  each  part  should 
with  all  its  might  resist  a  common  enemy,  rather  than  sepa- 
rate from  the  others ;  and  this  is  consequently  one  of  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  political  association.  The  natural 
subjects  of  a  prince  are  bound  to  him  without  any  other 
reserve  than  the  observation  of  the  fundamental  laws ; — ^it  is 
their  duty  to  remain  faithful  to  him,  as  it  is  his,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  take  care  to  govern  them  well :  both  parties  have 
but  one  common  interest ;  the  people  and  the  prince  together 
constitute  but  one  complete  whole,  one  and  the  same  society. 
It  is,  then,  an  essential  and  necessary  condition  of  the  poli- 
tical society,  that  the  subjects  remain  united  to  their  prince 
as  far  as  in  their  power.  (57) 

When,  therefore,  a  city  or  a  province  is  threatened  or  actu-  §  201.  Du- 
ally attacked,  it  must  not,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  the  danger,  ty  of  the 
separate  itself  from  the  state  of  which  it  is  a  member,  or™*^"^*^ 
abandon  its  natural  prince,  even  when  the  state  or  the  princOg^bjecteof  a 
is  unable  to  give  it  immediate  and  effectual  assistance.     Its  prince,  who 
duty,  its  political  engagements,  oblige  it  to  make  the  greatest "«  ™  ^»^' 
efforts,  in  order  to  maintain  itself  in  its  present  state.     If  it  ^'* 
is  overcome  by  force,  necessity,  that  irresistible  law,  frees  it 
from  its  former  engagements,  and  gives  it  a  right  to  treat 
with  the  conqueror,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  terms  possible. 
If  it  must  either  submit  to  him  or  perish,  who  can  doubt  but 
that  it  may  and  even  ought  to  prefer  the  former  alternative  ? 
Modern  usage  is  conformable  to  this  decision : — a  city  sub- 
mits to  the  enemy  when  it  cannot  expect  safety  from  a  vigor- 
ous resistance ;  it  takes  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him ;  and  its 
sovereign  lays  the  blame  on  fortune  alone. 

The  state  is  obliged  to  defend  and  preserve  all  its  mem-§202.Thei] 
bers  (§  17)  ;  and  the  prince  owes  the  same  assistance  to  his"«^*  ^**^ 
subjects.    If,  therefore,  the  state  or  the  prince  refuses  or  neg-  ^*^^  ^ 
lects  to  succour  a  body  of  people  who  are  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger,  the  latter,  being  thus  abandoned,  become  per- 
fectly free  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  and  preservation 
in  whatever  manner  they  find  most  convenient,  without  pay- 
ing the  least  regard  to  those  who,  by  abandoning  them,  have 
been  the  first  to  fail  in  their  duty.    The  country  of  Zug,  being 
attacked  by  the  Swiss  in  1352,  sent  for  succour  to  the  duke 
of  Austria,  its  sovereign ;  but  that  prince,  being  engaged  in 

(57)  Nemo  potest  ezure  patriam.  is  absolutely  conquered  by  a  foreign 

This  is  part  of  natural  allegiance,  which  power,    and    the    parent    state    has 

no  individual  can  shake  off  until  the  acknowledged    the    severance.      See 

part  of  the  country  where  he  reeides  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  129. 
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BOOK  1.  discourse  concerning  his  hawks,  at  the  time  when  the  depn- 
chap.  xvn.  |.|^  appeared  before  him,  would  scarcely  condescend  to  hear 
them.  Thus  abandoned,  the  people  of  Zug  entered  into  the 
[  98  ]  Helvetic  confederacy.*  The  city  of  Zurich  had  been  in  the 
same  situation  the  year  before.  Being  attacked  by  a  band 
of  rebellious  citizens  who  were  supported  by  the  neighbouring 
nobility,  and  the  house  of  Austria^  it  made  application  to  the 
head  of  the  empire :  but  Charles  lY.,  who  was  then  emperor, 
declared  to  its  deputies  that  he  could  not  defend  it ; — ^upon 
which  Zurich  secured  its  safety  by  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss-f 
The  same  reason  has  authorized  the  Swiss,  in  general,  to 
separate  themselves  entirely  from  the  empire,  imich  never 
protected  them  in  any  emergency ;  they  had  not  owned  its 
authority  for  a  long  time  before  their  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  emperor  and  the  whole  Germanic  body, 
at  the  treaty  of  WestphiEdia. 


CHAP  xvm. 

CHAP,  xvm.        OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT   OP  A  NATION  IN  A  COUNTRY. 

i  203.  Pes-  HITHERTO  we  have  considered  the  nation  merely  with 
leasion  of  a  respect  to  itself,  without  any  regard  to  the  country  it  pos- 
T^^Som  s^ss^s*  ^®*  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*  established  in  a  country  which 
becomes  its  own  property  and  habitation.  The  earth  belongs 
to  mankind  in  general ;  destined  by  the  Creator  to  be  their 
common  habitation,  and  to  supply  them  with  food,  they  all 
possess  a  natural  right  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  derive  from  it 
whatever  is  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  suitable  to 
their  wants.  But  when  the  human  race  became  extremely 
multiplied,  the  earth  was  no  longer  capable  of  furnishing 
spontaneously,  and  without  culture,  sufficient  support  for  its 
inhabitants ;  neither  could  it  have  received  proper  cultivation 
from  wandering  tribes  of  men  continuing  to  possess  it  in 
common.  It  therefore  became  necessary  that  those  tribes 
should  fix  themselves  somewhere,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves portions  of  land,  in  order  that  they  might,  without 
being  disturbed  in  their  labour,  or  disappointed  of  the  fruits 
of  their  industry,  apply  themselves  to  render  those  lands  fer- 
tile, and  thence  derive  their  subsistence.  Such  must  have 
been  the  origin  of  the  rights  of  property  and  dominion :  and 
it  was  a  sufficient  ground  to  justify  their  establishment.  Since 
their  introduction,  the  right  which  was  common  to  all  man- 
kind is  individually  restricted  to  what  each  lawfully  possesses. 

•  See  Etterlin,  Simler,  and  Be  Wat-        f  See  the  same  historians,  and  Bol- 
teyille.  linger,  Stompf,  Tschudi,  and  StotUer. 
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The  country  which  a  nation  inhabits,  whether  that  nation  has    book  i. 
emigrated  thither  in  a  body,  or  the  different  families  of  which  ^"^'  '15' 
it  consists  were  previously  scattered  orer  the  country,  and, 
there  uniting,  formed  themselves  into  a  political  society, — 
that  country,  I  say,  is  the  settlement  of  the  nation,  and  it  has 
a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right  to  it. 

This  right  comprehends  two  things:  !•  The  domain,  by {204.   its 
virtue  of  which  the  nation  alone  may  use  the  country  for  the  ^8^*  ^^®' 
supply  of  its  necessities,  may  dispose  of  it  as  it  thinks  pro-it/JS^, 
per,  and  derive  from  it  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yield- gion. 
ing.     2.  The  empire^  or  the  right  of  sovereign  command,  by  [  99  ] 
which  the  nation  directs  and  regulates  at  its  pleasure  every 
thing  that  passes  in  the  country. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which  no  ;  206.  Ao- 
prior  owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered  as  acquiring  the  q^wition  of 
empire  or  sovereignty  of  it,  at  the  same  time  with  the  domain.  *^®  "^^ 
For,  since  the  nation  is  free  and  independent,  it  can  have  no^^|^^ 
intention,  in  settling  in  a  country,  to  leave  to  others  the  right  ooontry. 
of  command,  or  any  of  those  rights  that  constitute  sove- 
reignty.    The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  its 
government  becomes  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  is  called 
its  territory. 

If  a  number  of  free  families,  scattered  over  an  independent  j  206.  Aii». 
country,  come  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  nation  or  ther  manner 
state,  they  altogether  acquire  the  soverei^ty  over  the  whole  ^f  '^'^^ 
country  they  iidiabit :  for  they  were  previously  in  possession  jjj^*^^*^^"* 
of  the  domain — a  proportional  share  of  it  belonging  to  eachoonntry. 
individual  family :  and  since  they  are  willing  to  form  together 
a  political  society,  and  establish  a  public  authority,  which 
every  member  of  the  society  shall  be  bound  to  obey,  it  is 
evidently  their  intention  to  attribute  to  that  public  authority 
the  right  of  command  over  the  whole  country. 

All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  that  have  not  J  2or.  How 
yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  one ;  and  those  things  »  ^^^^^  *P- 
belong  to  the  person  who  first  takes  possession  of  ^^^ii^- ^^||i^||| 
When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  a  country  uninhabited,  and  denort  coui- 
without  an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it :  and,  try. 
after  it  has  sufiSciently  made  known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it 
cannot  be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation.     Thus  navigators 
going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  fiunished  with  a  commission 
from  their  sovereign,  and  meeting  with  islands  or  other  lands 
in  a  desert  state,  have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name 
of  their  nation :  and  this  title  has  been  usually  respected, 
provided  it  was  soon  after  followed  by  a  real  possession. 

But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation  can,  by  the  bare  act  j  208.   A 
of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to  itself  countries  which  it  qi»«»^o»  <>» 
does  riot  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross  a  much  greater  ex-*^  '^^^•^^ 
tent  of  territory  than  it  is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.     It  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pretension  would  be  an 
absolute  infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  re- 
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BOOK  I.  pugnant  to  the  views  of  nature,  which,  having  destined  the 
CHAP.  xvm.  yf]^Q]Q  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  mankind  in  general,  gives 
no  nation  a  right  to  appropriate  to  itself  a  country,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it,  and  not  of  hmdering 
others  from  deriving  advantage  from  it.  The  law  of  nations 
will,  therefore,  not  acknowledge  the  property  and  sovereignty 
of  a  nation  over  any  uninhabited  countries,  except  those  of 
which  it  has  really  taken  actual  possession,  in  which  it  has 
formed  settlements,  or  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.  In  ef- 
fect, when  navigators  have  met  with  desert  countries  in  which 
[  100  ]  those  of  other  nations  had,  in  their  transient  visits,  erected 
some  monument  to  show  their  having  taken  possession  of 
them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to  that  empty  ceremony 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  popes,  who  divided  a  great  part 
of  the  world  between  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Portugal.* 

There  is  another  celebrated  question,  to  which  the  disco- 
very of  the  New  World  has  principally  given  rise.  It  is  asked 
whether  a  nation  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  some  part 
of  a  vast  country,  in  which  there  are  none  but  erratic  nations 
countiy  in-  whose  scanty  population  is  incapable  of  occupying  the  whole  ? 
habited  only  ^lye  have  already  observed  (§  81),  in  establishing  the  obliga- 
wandeiinff   *^^^  *^  Cultivate  the  earth,  that  those  nations  cannot  exclu- 

tribes. 


{  209.  Whe- 
ther  it  be 
lawftilto 
possema 
part  of  a 


*  Those  decrees  being  of  a  yexy  sin- 
galaf  nature,  and  hardly  anyirhere  to  be 
found  but  in  yery  soaroe  books,  the 
reader  will  not  be  displeased  with  see- 
ing here  an  extract  of  them. 

The  buU  of  Alexander  VL  by  which 
he  gives  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king 
and  queen  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the 
New  World,  disooyered  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

«Motu  proprio"  (says  the  pope), 
"non  ad  yestram,  yel  alterius  pro  yobis 
super  hoc  nobis  oblatSB  petitionis  in- 
stantiam,  sed  de  nostra  mora  liberali- 
tate,  et  ex  oerta  soientia,  ac  de  aposto- 
liosB  potestatis  plenitudine,  omnes  in- 
sulas  et  terras  firmas,  inventas  et  inye- 
niendas,  detectas  et  detegendas,  yersus 
occidentem  et  meridiem,"  (drawing  a 
line  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  at  a 
hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the 
Aiores,)  '' anetoritate  omnlpotentis  Dei 
nobis  in  beato  Petro  oonoessa,  ac 
yioariatis  Jesu  Christi,  qua  fungimur 
in  terris,  cum  omnibus  illarum  domi- 
niis,  dyitaUbus,  Ac,  yobis,  hssredibus- 
que  et  sucoessoribuift  yestris,  CastellsB 
et  Legionis  regibus,  in  peipetuum  te- 
nore  prsDsentium  donamus,  concedimus, 
assignamns,  yosque  et  hssredes  ac  suo- 
cessores,  prssfatos,  illomm  dominos,  cum 
plena  libera  et  omni  moda  potestate, 
auotoritato  et  juiisdictione,  faoimus, 
oonstituimaBy    et    deputamus."      The 

in 


pope  excepts  only  what  might  be  in  the 
possession  of  some  other  Christian 
prince  before  the  year  1493;  as  if  he 
had  a  greater  right  to  giye  what  be- 
longed to  nobody,  and  especiaUy  what 
was  possessed  by  the  American  nations. 
He  adds:  "Ac  quibuscunque  personis 
oi^uscunque  dignitatis,  etiam  imperialis 
et  regalis,  status,  gradus,  ordinis,  yel 
oonditionis^  sub  exoommunieationis  latee 
sententisd  pcena,  quam  eo  ipso,  si 
contra  feoerint,  incurrant,  districtius 
inhibemus  ne  ad  insulas  et  terras  firmas 
inyentas  et  inyeniendas,  detectas  et  de- 
tegendas, yersus  ooddentem  et  meri- 
diem   pro  mercibus  habendis, 

yel  quayis  alia  de  causa,  accedere  pras- 
sumant  absque  yestra  ac  hsaredum  et 
successorum  yestrorum  pra»ditcomm 
Uoentia  spedali,  Ac  Datum  BomsB 
apud  S.  Petmm  anno  1493.  IV.  nonas 
Maji,  Pontific.  nostri  anno  primo." 
Leibnitii  Codex  Juris  Oent,  DipUmat, 
203. 

Bee  ihicL  (Diplom.  165),  the  bull  by 
which  pope  Nicholas  Y.  gaye  to  Al- 
phonso,  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  the 
infant  Heniy,  the  soyereignty  of  Oui* 
nea,  and  the  power  of  subduing  the 
barbarous  nations  of  those  countries, 
forbidding  any  other  to  yisit  that  coun- 
try without  the  permission  of  PortugaL 
This  act  is  dated  Bome,  on  the  8th  of 
Janoaiy,  1454. 
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sively  appropriate  to  themselves  more  land  than  they  have  book  i. 
occasion  for,  or  more  than  they  are  able  to  settle  and  culti-  ^^^'  ^^^"' 
vate.  Their  unsettled  habitation  in  those  immense  regions 
connot  be  accounted  a  true  and  legal  possession ;  and  the 
people  of  Europe,  too  closely  pent  up  at  home,  finding  land 
of  Trhich  the  savages  stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of 
-which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant  use,  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies. 
The  earth,  as  we  have  already  observed,  belongs  to  mankind 
in  general,  and  was  designed  to  furnish  them  with  subsist- 
ence :  if  each  nation  had,  from  the  beginning,  resolved  to 
appropriate  to  itself  a  vast  country,  that  the  people  might 
live  only  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  wUd  fruits,  our  globe  would 
not  be  suflBcient  to  maintain  a  tenth  part  of  its  present  inha-  [  101  ] 
bitants.  We  do  not,  therefore,  deviate  from  the  views  of  nar 
ture,  in  confining  the  Indians  within  narrower  limits.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  help  praising  the  moderation  of  the  English 
Puritans  who  first  settled  in  New  England ;  who,  notwith- 
standing their  being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sove- 
reign, purchased  of  the  Indians  the  land  of  which  they  in- 
tended to  take  possession.*  This  laudable  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  WDliam  Penn,  and  the  colony  of  Quakers  that  he 
conducted  to  Pennsylvania. 

When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  distant  country,  and  i  210.  Co- 
settles  a  colony  there,  that  country,  though  separated  from^^'"®** 
the  principal  establishment,  or  mother-country,  naturally  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  state,  equally  with  its  ancient  possessions. 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  political  laws,  or  treaties,  make  no 
distinction  between  them,  every  thing  said  of  the  territory 
of  a  nation,  must  also  extend  to  its  colonies. 


CHAP.  XIX, 

OP  OUR  NATIVE  COUNTRY,  AND  SEVERAL  THINGS  THAT         chap,  xix. 
RELATE  TO  IT. 

THE  whole  of  the  countries  possessed  by  a  nation  and  sub- ;  211.  What 
ject  to  its  laws,  forms,  as  we  have  already  said,  its  territory,  is  our  oonn- 
and  is  the  common  country  of  all  the  individuals  of  the  na-*^* 
tion.    We  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  the  definition  of 
the  term,  native  country  (§  122),  because  our  subject  led  us 
to  treat  of  the  love  of  our  country — ^a  virtue  so  excellent  and 
BO  necessary  in  a  state.     Supposing,  then,  this  definition  al- 
ready known,  it  remains  that  we  should  explain  several  things 
that  have  a  relation  to  this  subject,  and  answer  the  questions 
that  naturaUy  arise  from  it. 

«  History  of  the  Englifih  Colonies  in  North  Amerioa. 
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BOOK  I.        The  oitizenfi  are  the  members  of  the  civil  society ;  bound 
CHAP.  XII.  ^  ijj^jg  gociety  by  certain  duties,  and  subject  to  its  authority, 
?  212-  Oiti-  they  equally  participate  in  its  advantages.     The  natives,  or 
■ana  and      natural-bom  citizens,  are  those  bom  in  the  country,  of  pa- 
rents who  are  citizens.     As  the  society  cannot  exist  and  per- 
petuate itself  otherwise  than  by  the  children  of  the  citizens, 
those  children  naturally  follow  the  condition  of  their  fathers, 
and  succeed  to  all  their  rights.     The  society  is  supposed  to 
desire  this,  in  consequence  of  what  it  owes  to  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  and  it  is  presumed,  as  matter  of  course,  that  each 
citizen,  on  entering  into  society,  reserves  to  his  children  the 
right  of  becoming  members  of  it.     The  country  of  the  fa- 
thers is  therefore  that  of  the  children;  and  these  become 
true  citizens  merely  by  their  tacit  consent.     We  shall  soon 
see  whether,  on  their  coming  to  the  years  of  discretion,  they 
may  renounce  their  right,  and  what  they  owe  to  the  society 
in  which  they  were  bom.     I  say,  that,  in  order  to  be  of  the 
country,  it  is  necessary  that  a  person  be  bom  of  a  father  who 
is  a  citizen ;  for,  if  be  is  born  there  of  a  foreigner,  it  will  be 
[  102  ]  only  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  not  his  country. 
{213.  In-       The  inhabitants,  as  distinguished  from  citizens,  are  fo- 
UbitantB.    reigners,  who  are  permitted  to  settle  and  stay  in  the  country. 
Bound  to  the  society  by  their  residence,  they  are  subject  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  while  they  reside  in  it ;  and  they  are 
obliged  to  defend  it,  because  it  grants  them  protection,  though 
they  do  not  participate  in  all  the  rights  of  citizens.     They 
enjoy  only  the  advantages  which  the  law  or  custom  gives  them. 
The  perpetual  inhabitant  are  those  who  have  received  the 
right  of  perpetual  residence.     These  are  a  kind  of  citizens  of 
an  inferior  order,  and  are  united  to  the  society  without  par- 
ticipating in  all  its  advantages.     Their  children  follow  the 
condition  of  their  fathers ;  and,  as  the  state  has  given  to 
these  the  right  of  perpetual  residence,  their  right  pa<^.es  to 
their  posterity. 
2  214.  Na^      A  nation,  or  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  may  ^aut  to 
toniiiation.  a  foreigner  the  quality  of  citizen,  by  admitting  him  mto  the 
(W)  body  of  the  political  society.     This  is  called  naturaUssatian. 

There  are  some  states  in  which  the  sovereign  cannot  grant  to 
a  foreigner  all  the  rights  of  citizens, — ^for  example,  that  of 

(58)  See   ftilly  in   genenl,   and  of  89, 43,  45 ;  and  see  ReeyoB,  2d  ed.  828, 

nalonliiation  in  Great  Britain  in  par-  830,  and  37  Geo.  8,  e.  97.— 0. 
tieular,    1  Chitty's    Oommeroial   Law,        {Anatiyecitisenof  the  United  Statra 

123  to  131;  1  Bla.  Com.  369;  Bao.  Ab.  cannot  throw  off  hia  allegianoe  to  thj 

Aliens.     A  natnralitation  in  a  foreign  goyemment,  without  an  Aot  of  Oon> 

oovntry,  without  lioense,  will  not  dis-  grees  anthorlsing  him  to  do  so.    JfiUa 

charge  a  natoral-bom  sal^ect  fVom  hia  y.  The  Se$oltai(m,  2  DalL  10;  Skank$  t 

allegiance,  2  Chalmer's  GoL  Opin.  863.  Dupant,  8  Pet  S.  0.  Rep.  246;  Ooxe  y. 

Bat  a  natural-bom  subject  of  England*  Mcllvatne,  4  Cranch,  209;  The  Saniie- 

naturalixed  in  America,  was  holden  to  eitna  Trinidada,  7  Wheat  Bep.  288 ; 

be  entitled  to  trade  as  an  American  The  United  J^aiee  r.  CKUiee,  Peter's  0. 

subject  to  the  East  Indies,  8  Term  Rep.  0.  Rep.  159.} 
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holding  public  offices — and  where,  consequently,  he  has  the    book  i. 

Eower  of  granting  only  an  imperfect  naturalization.  It  is  c"^^'  "^ 
ere  a  regulation  of  the  fundamental  law,  which  limits  the 
power  of  the  prince.  In  other  states,  as  in  England  and 
Poland,  the  prince  cannot  naturalize  a  single  person,  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation,  represented  by  its  deputies. 
Finally,  there  are  states,  as,  for  instance,  England,  where  the 
single  circumstance  of  being  born  in  the  country  naturalizes 
the  children  of  a  foreigner. 

It  is  asked  whether  the  children  born  of  citizens  in  a  §  216.  Chii- 
foreign  country  are  citizens?     The  laws  have  decided  this^"f^<=*^- 
question  in  several  countries,  and  their  regulations  must  be  J^^j^  "* 
followed.  (69)    By  the  law  of  nature  alone,  children  follow  countty. 
the  condition  of  their  fathers,  and  enter  into  all  their  rights 
(§  212) ;  the  place  of  birth  produces  no  change  in  this  parti- 
cular, and  cannot,  of  itself,  furnish  any  reason  for  taking 
from  a  child  what  nature  has  given  him;  I  say  "of  itself," 
for,  civil  or  political  laws  may,  for  particular  reasons,  ordain 
otherwise.     But  I  suppose  that  the  father  has  not  entirely 
quitted  his  country  in  order  to  settle  elsewhere.    If  he  has 
fixed  his  abode  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  become  a  member 
of  another  society,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant;  and 
his  children  will  be  members  of  it  also. 

As  to  children  bom  at  sea,  if  they  are  bom  in  those  parts  §216.  Chil- 
of  it  that  are  possessed  by  their  nation,  they  are  born  in  the  dren  bom  at 
country:  if  it  is  on  the  open  sea,  there  is  no  reason  to  make*®** 
a  distinction  between  them  and  those  who  are  bom  in  the 
country;  for,  naturally,  it  is  our  extraction,  not  the  place  of 
our  birth,  that  gives  us  rights:  and  if  the  children  are  born 
in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  nation,  they  may  be  reputed  bom 
in  its  territories ;  for,  it  is  natural  to  consider  the  vessels  of  a 
nation  as  parts  of  its  territory,  especially  when  they  sail  upon 
a  free  sea,  since  the  state  retains  its  jurisdiction  over  those 
vessels.     And  as,  according  to  the  commonly  received  custom, 
this  jurisdiction  is  preserved  over  the  vessels,  even  in  parts 
of  the  sea  subject  to  a  foreign  dominion,  all  the  children  bom 
in  the  vessels  of  a  nation  are  considered  as  bom  in  its  terri- 
tory.   For  the  same  reason,  those  bom  in  a  foreign  vessel 
are  reputed  bom  in  a  foreign  country,  unless  their  birth  took 
place  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own  nation:  for,  the  port 
is  more  particularly  a  part  of  the  territory;  and  the  mother, 
though  at  that  moment  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  is  not  on 
that  account  out  of  the  country.     I  suppose  that  she  and  her 
husband  have  not  qidtted  their  native  country  to  settle  else- 
where. [  108  ] 
For  the  same  reasons  also,  children  bom  out  of  the  coun-  §  217.  Clul 
try,  in  the  armies  of  the  state,  or  in  the  house  of  its  minister  at  ^^^^  ^^  a 
ft  foreign  court,  are  reputed  bom  in  the  country;  for  a  citi-  ^^^j?^!I^ 

(59)  See  1  Chitty's  ComiiMrcid  Law^  114,  n.  1 ;  116,  n.  1. 
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BOOK  I.    zen  who  is  absent  with  his  family,  on  the  service  of  the  state, 

CHAP.  XIX.  tut  Still  dependent  on  it,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  can- 

or  in  the     not  be  considered  as  having  quitted  its  territory. 

house  of  its      Settlement  is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with  an  inten- 

mmiBtcT  at  ^^j^  ^f  alwavs  Staying  there.     A  man  does  not,  then,  esta- 

a^ oreign     Yj]iAh.  his  settlement  in  any  place,  unless  he  makes  sufficiently 

§  218.   8et-  known  his  intention  of  fixing  there,  either  tacitly  or  by  an 

tlement      express  declaration.     However,  this  declaration  is  no  reason 

why,  if  he  afterwards  chanffes  his  mind,  he  may  not  transfer 

his  settlement  elsewhere,     in  this  sense,  a  person  who  stops 

at  a  place  upon  business,  even  though  he  stay  a  long  time, 

has  only  a  simple  habitation  there,  but  has  no  settlement. 

Thus,  the  envoy  of  a  foreign  prince  has  not  his  settlement  at 

the  court  where  he  resides. 

The  naturaly  or  original  settlefnentj  is  that  which  we  ac- 
quire by  birth,  in  the  place  where  our  father  has  his ;  and 
we  are  considered  as  retaining  it,  till  we  have  abandoned  it,  in 
order  to  choose  another.     The  acquired  settlement  {adseiti' 
tiumj  is  that  where  we  settle  by  our  own  choice. 
§219.   Va-      Vagrants  are  people  who  have  no  settlement.      Conse- 
grants.        quently,  those  born  of  vagrant  parents  have  no  country,  since 
a  man's  country  is  the  place  where,  at  the  time  of  his  birth, 
his  parents  had  their  settlement  (§  122),  or  it  is  the  state  of 
which  his  father  was  then  a  member,  which  comes  to  the  same 
point ;  for,  to  settle  for  ever  in  a  nation,  is  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  it,  at  least  as  a  perpetual  inhabitant,  if  not  with  all  the 
privileges  of  a  citizen.     We  may,  however,  consider  the  coun- 
try of  a  vagrant  to  be  that  of  his  child,  while  that  vagrant  is 
considered  as  not  having  absolutely  renounced  his  natural  or 
original  settlement. 
$220.  Whe-     Many  distinctions  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  com- 
ther  a  per-  plete  solution  to  the  celebrated  question,  whether  a  man  may 
q^t^^      9m*  his  country  or  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (60) 
country.      — !•  The  children  are  bound  by  natural  ties  to  the  society  in 
which  they  were  born ;  they  are  under  an  obligation  to  show 
themselves  grateful  for  the  protection  it  has  afforded  to  theii 
fathers,  and  are  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  it  for  their  birth 
and  education.     They  ought,  therefore,  to  love  it,  as  we  have 
already  shown  (§  122),  to  express  a  just  gratitude  to  it,  and 
requite  its  services  as  far  as  possible,  by  serving  it  in  turn. 
We  have  observed  above  (§  212),  that  they  have  a  right  to 
enter  into  the  society  of  which  their  fathers  were  members. 
[  104  ]   But' every  man  is  born  free ;  and  the  son  of  a  citizen,  when 
come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  may  examine  whether  it  be 
convenient  for  him  to  join  the  society  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined by  his  birth.     If  he  does  not  find  it  advantageous  to 
remain  in  it,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  it,  on  making  it  a  com 

(60)  In  Great  Britain,  the  established     1  Bla.  C.  369,  3  Chit  Com.  Law,  129 
maxim  is  fimno  poUtt  vcnten  pairiam^    to  132. 
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pensation  for  what  it  has  done  in  his  favour,'^  and  preserv-  boos  i. 
ing,  as  far  as  his  new  engagements  will  allow  him,  the  senti-  chap,  xix. 
ments  of  love  and  gratitude  he  owes  it.  A  man's  obligations 
to  his  natural  country  may,  however,  change,  lessen,  or  en- 
tirely vanish,  according  as  he  shall  have  quitted  it  lawfully, 
and  with  good  reason,  in  order  to  choose  another,  or  has 
been  banished  from  it  deservedly  or  unjustly,  in  due  form  of 
law  or  by  violence. 

2.  As  soon  as  the  son  of  a  citizen  attains  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  acts  as  a  citizen,  he  tacitly  assumes  that  character ; 
his  obligations,  like  those  of  others  who  expressly  and  for- 
mally enter  into  engagements  with  society,  become  stronger 
and  more  extensive  :  but  the  case  is  very  different  with  re- 
spect to  him  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  When  a  so- 
ciety has  not  been  formed  for  a  determinate  time,  it  is  allow- 
able to  quit  it^  when  that  separation  can  take  place  without 
detriment  to  the  society.  A  citizen  m&y  therefore  quit  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  member,  provided  it  be  not  in  such  a 
conjuncture  when  he  cannot  abandon  it  without  doing  it  a 
visible  injury.  But  we  must  here  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  may  in  strict  justice  be  done,  and  what  is  honourable 
and  conformable  to  every  duty — ^in  a  word,  between  the  in- 
ternal and  the  external  obligation.  Every  man  has  a  right 
to  quit  his  country,  in  order  to  settle  in  any  other,  when  by 
that  step  he  does  aot  endanger  the  welfare  of  his  country. 
But  a  good  citizen  will  never  determine  on  such  a  step  with- 
out necessity,  or  without  very  strong  reasons.  It  is  taking 
a  dishonourable  advantage  of  our  liberty,  to  quit  our  asso- 
ciates upon  slight  pretences,  after  having  derived  cansiderable 
advantages  from  them ;  and  this  is  the  case  of  every  citizen, 
with  respect  to  his  country. 

8.  As  to  those  who  have  the  cowardice  to  abandon  their 
country  in  a  time  of  danger,  and  seek  to  secure  themselves, 
instead  of  defending  it,  they  manifestly  violate  the  social 
compact,  by  which  all  the  contracting  parties  engaged  to  de- 
fend themselves  in  a  united  body,  and  in  concert ;  they  are 
infamous  deserters,  whom  the  state  has  a  right  to  punish 
severely.f 


*  ThiB  u  the  fbnndation  of  the  tax  moted  in  the  aimy  of  Saxony,  had,  with 

paid  on  ^ttiog  a  country,  called,  in  the  permiasion  of  his  former  soTereign, 

Latin,  cetmu  emigrationit,  sold  the  property  he  possessed  in  Li- 

f  Charles  XII.  condemned  to  death  vonia.     He  had  therefore  quitted  his 

and  executed  General  Patkul,  a  native  own  country,  to  choose  another  (as 

of  Livonia,  whom  he  had  made  prisoner  ereiy-  free  dtizen  is  at  liberty  to  do, 

in  an  engagement  with  the  Saxons,  except,  as  we  have  observed  above,  at 

But  the  sentence  and  execution  were  a  critical  moment,  when  the  circnm- 

a  violation  of  the  laws  of  justice.    Pat-  stances  of  his  country  require  the  aid 

Kul,  it  is  true,  had  been  bom  a  subject  of  all  her  sons),  and  the  king  of  Sweden, 

oi  the  king  of  Sweden ;  but  he  had  by  permitting  him  to  sell  his  propertyy 

quitted  his  native  country  at  the  age  had  consented  to  his  emigration. 


of  twel^  yeazBy  and  having  been  pro- 
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BOOK  I.        In  a  time  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  the  country  has 
CHAP.  XIX,  ^Q  actual  need  of  all  her  children,  the  very  welfare  of  the 
?  221.  How  state,  and  that  of  the  citizens,  requires  that  every  individual 
mr"b8ent  ^®  **  liberty  to  travel  on  business,  provided  that  he  be  always 
Mmseif'for  ready  to  return,  whenever  the  pubUc  interest  recalls  him.    It 
a  time.        is  uot  presumed  that  any  man  has  bound  himself  to  the  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  a  member,  by  an  engagement  never  to 
leave  the  country  when  the  interest  of  his  affairs  requires  it, 
and  when  he  can  absent  himself  without  injury  to  his  country. 
^  222.  Vari-     The  political  laws  of  nations  vary  greatly  in  this  respect, 
ation  of  the  jj^  gome  uatious,  it  is  at  all  times,  except  in  case  of  actual 
pouticai  allowed  to  every  citizen  to  absent  himself,  and  even  to 

lawB  in  thiB        ,',  i     ^     t  i  ii»i  •! 

respect  (61)  ^^^  *he  couutry  altogether,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  with- 
These  mtut  out  alleging  any  reason  for  it.  This  liberty,  contrary  in  its 
bo  obejed.  own  nature  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  society,  can  nowhere 
be  tolerated  but  in  a  country  destitute  of  resources  and  inca- 
pable of  supplying  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  In  such  a 
country  there  can  only  be  an  imperfect  society ;  for  civil 
society  ought  to  be  capable  of  enabling  all  its  members  to 

Srocure,  by  their  labour  and  industry,  tdl  the  necessaries  of 
fe :  unless  it  effects  this,  it  has  no  right  to  require  them  to 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  it.  In  some  other  states,  every 
citizen  is  left  at  liberty  to  travel  abroad  on  business,  but  not 
to  quit  his  country  altogether,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  sovereign.  Finally,  there  are  states  where  the  rigour 
of  the  government  will  not  permit  any  one  whatsoever  to  go 
out  of  the  country  without  pasyxnia  in  form,  which  are  even 
not  granted  without  great  (ufficulty.  In  all  these  cases,  it  iii 
necessary  to  conform  to  the  laws,  when  they  are  made  by  a 
lawful  authoritv.  But,  in  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  sove- 
reign abuses  his  power,  and  reduces  his  subjects  to  an  insup- 
portable slavery,  if  he  refuses  them  permission  to  travel  for 
their  own  advantage,  when  he  might  grant  it  to  them  without 
inconvenience,  and  without  daneer  to  the  state.  Kay,  it  will 
presently  appear,  that,  on  certam  occasions,  he  cannot,  under 
any  pretext,  detain  persons  who  wish  to  quit  the  country, 
with  the  intention  of  abandoning  it  for  ever. 
?  223.  Oases  There  are  cases  in  which  a  citizen  has  an  absolute  right 
in  which  a  to  renounce  his  country,  and  abandon  it  entirely — a  right 
a ^M^t  to*  f*^^^^®^  ^^  reasons  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  the  social 
quit  his  compact.  1.  If  the  citizen  cannot  procure  subsistence  in  his 
onnntrj.  owu  couutry,  it  is  undoubtedly  lawful  for  him  to  seek  it  else- 
where. For,  political  or  civil  society  being  entered  into  only 
with  a  view  of  facilitating  to  each  of  its  members  the  means 
of  supporting  himself,  and  of  living  in  happiness  and  safety, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  a  member,  whom  it  cannot 
furnish  with  such  things  as  are  most  necessary,  has  not  a  right 
to  leave  it. 

(61)  Beepott,  Book  n.  oh.  yilL  J  108,    p.  731  to  733,  as  to  writs  of  ne 
p.  174,  and  Ohlt^s  General  Practice,    regno, 
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2.  If  the  body  of  the  society,  or  he  who  represents  it,  ab-    book  i. 
Bolutely  fail  to  discharge  their  obligations  towards  a  citizen,  ^°^^'  ^^^' 
the  latter  may  withdraw  himself.   For,  if  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  does  not  observe  his  engagements,  the  other  is  no 
longer  bound  to  fulfil  his ;  as  the  contract  is  reciprocal  be-  [  106  ] 
tween  the  society  and  its  members.    It  is  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, also,  that  the  society  may  expel  a  member  who  violates 
its  laws. 

8.  If  the  major  part  of  the  nation,  or  the  sovereign  who 
represents  it,  attempt  to  enact  laws  relative  to  matters  in 
which  the  social  compact  cannot  oblige  every  citizen  to  sub- 
mission, those  who  are  averse  to  these  laws  have  a  right  to 
quit  the  society,  and  go  settle  elsewhere.  For  instance,  if  the 
sovereign,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  will  allow  but 
one  religion  in  the  state,  those  who  believe  and  profess  another 
reli^on  have  a  right  to  withdraw,  and  to  take  with  them  their 
families  and  effects.  For,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
subjected  themselves  to  the  authority  of  men,  in  affairs  of 
conscience  ;'*'  and  if  the  society  suffers  and  is  weakened  by 
their  departure,  the  blame  must  be  imputed  to  the  intolerant 
party ;  for  it  is  they  who  fail  in  their  observance  of  the  social 
compact — it  is  they  who  violate  it,  and  force  the  others  to  a 
separation.  We  have  elsewhere  touched  upon  some  other  in- 
stances of  this  third  case, — ^that  of  a  popular  state  wishing 
to  have  a  sovereign  (§  33),  and  that  of  an  mdependent  nation 
taking  the  resolution  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power  (§  195). 

Those  who  quit  their  country  for  any  lawful  reason,  with  i  224.  Enu- 
a  design  to  settle  elsewhere,  and  take  their  families  and  pro-CS'^^ 
pertv  with  them,  are  called  em^rante. 

Their  right  to  emigrate  may  arise  from  several  sources.  { 225. 
1.  In  the  cases  we  have  just  mentioned  (§823),  it  is  a  natural^™*®*  ^ 
right,  which  is  certainly  reserved  to  each  individual  in  the         ^  ^ 
veiy  compact  itself  by  which  civil  society  was  formed. 

2.  The  liberty  of  emigration  may,  in  certain  cases,  be  se- 
cured to  the  citizens  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  The 
citizens  of  Neufchatel  and  Yalangin  in  Switzerland  may  quit 
the  country  and  carry  off  their  effects  at  their  own  pleasure, 
without  even  paying  any  duties. 

3.  It  ma^  be  voluntarily  granted  them  by  the  sovereign. 

4.  This  right  may  be  derived  from  some  treaty  made  with 
a  foreign  power,  by  which  a  sovereign  has  promised  to  leave 
full  liberty  to  those  of  his  subjects,  who,  for  a  certain  reason 
—on  account  of  religion,  for  instance— desire  to  transplant 
themselves  into  the  territories  of  that  power.  There  are 
such  treaties  between  the  German  princes,  particularly  for 
cases  in  which  religion  is  concerned.  In  Switzerland  like- 
wise, a  citizen  of  Bern  who  wishes  to  emigrate  to  Fribourg, 
and  there  profess  the  religion  of  the  place,  and,  reciprocally, 

*  See  above,  the  chapter  on  Beligion. 
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BOOK  I.    a  citizen  of  Fribonrg  who,  for  a  similar  reason,  is  desirous  of 
CHAP.  XIX.  pemQving  to  Bern,  has  a  right  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 


carry  off  with  him  all  his  property. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  history,  particularly 
the  history  of  Switzerland  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
that  the  law  of  nations,  established  there  by  custom  some 
ages  back,  did  not  permit  a  state  to  receive  the  subjects  of 
another  state  into  the  number  of  its  citizens.     This  vicious 
[  107  ]  custom  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  slavery  to  which  the 
people  were  then  reduced.     A  prince,  a  lord,  ranked  his  sub- 
jects under  the  head  of  his  private  property ;  he  calculated 
their  number  as  he  did  that  of  his  flocks;  and,  to  the  disgrace 
of  human  nature,  this  strange  abuse  is  not  yet  everywhere 
eradicated. 
{  226.   If        If  the  sovereign  attempts  to  molest  those  who  have  a  right 
the  sove-     to  emigrate,  he  does  them  an  injury ;  and  the  injured  indi- 
f^es^tiie'  ^^'^^^^  ^^7  la^^^y  implore  the  protection  of  the  power  who 
riSk^he  hi^^s  willing  to  receive  them.     Thus  we  have  seen  Frederic  Wil- 
jares  them,  liam,  king  of  Prussia,  grant  his  protection  to  the  emigr&nt 

Protestants  of  Saltzburgh. 
§  227.  Sup-      The  name  of  supplieants  is  given  to  all  fugitives  who  im- 
piicants.      plore  the  protection  of  a  sovereign  against  the  nation  or 
prince  they  have  quitted.     We  cannot  solidly  establish  what 
the  law  of  nations  determines  with  respect  to  them,  until  we 
have  treated  of  the  duties  of  one  nation  towards  others. 
1 228.   Ex-      Finally,  exile  is  another  manner  of  leaving  our  country. 
Ue  and  b&.  ^  g^^^'fe  is  a  man  driven  from  the  place  of  his  settlement,  or 
"  *    ^*'     constrained  to  quit  it,  but  without  a  mark  of  infamy.     Ba- 
nishment is  a  similar  expulsion,  with  a  mark  of  infamy  an- 
nexed.*   Both  mav  be  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever.     If  an 
exile,  or  banished  mkn,  had  his  settlement  in  his  own  country, 
he  is  exiled  or  banished  from  his  country.     It  is,  however, 
proper  to  observe  that  common  usage  applies  also  the  terms 
exile  and  banishment  to  the  expulsion  of  a  foreigner  who  is 
driven  from  a  country  where  he  had  no  settlement,  and  to 
which  he  is,  either  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  ever,  prohibited 
to  return. 

As  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  any  right  whatsoever  by  way 
of  punishment — exile,  which  deprives  him  of  the  right  of 
dwelling  in  a  certain  place,  may  be  inflicted  as  a  punishment: 
banishment  is  always  one ;  for,  a  mark  of  infamy  cannot  be 
set  on  any  one,  but  with  a  view  of  punishing  him  for  a  fault, 
either  real  or  pretended. 
When  the  society  has  excluded  one  of  its  members  by  a 

*  The  oommotf  aooeptation  of  these  by  some  disg^iMse  at  eonrt"    The  reaioD 

two  terma  is  not  repugnant  to  onr  ap-  ui  plain :  such  a  condemnation  from  the 

plication  of  them.     The  French  aca-  tribunal    of  justice   entails  infamy  on 

demy  says,  "BanUhment  is  only  ap-  the  emigrant;    whereas  a  disgmce  al 

plied  to  condemnations  in  due  course  court  does  not  usualiy  inrolTe  the  same 

of  law.    Exile  is  only  an  absence  caused  consequence. 
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perpetual  banishment,  he  is  only  banished  from  the  lands  of  Booi.  i. 
that  society,  and  it  cannot  hinder  him  from  living  "wherever  chap,  xix 
else  he  pleases ;  for,  after  having  driven  him  out,  it  can  no 
longer  claim  any  authority  over  him.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, may  take  place  by  particular  conventions  between  two 
or  more  states.  Thus,  every  member  of  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy may  banish  its  own  subjects  out  of  the  territories  of 
Switzerland  in  general ;  and  in  this  case  the  banished  person 
will  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  any  of  the  cantons,  or  in  the 
territories  of  their  allies. 

Exile  is  divided  into  voluntary  and  involuntary.     It  is  vo- 
luntary, when  a  man  quits  his  settlement  to  escape  some 
punishment,  or  to  avoid  some  calamity — and  involuntary,    [  108  ] 
when  it  is  the  efifect  of  a  superior  order. 

Sometimes  a  particular  place  is  appointed,  where  the  exiled 
person  is  to  remain  during  his  exile ;  or  a  certain  space  is 
particularized,  which  he  is  forbid  to  enter.  These  various 
circumstances  and  modifications  depend  on  him  who  has  the 
power  of  sending  into  exile. 

A  man,  by  being  exiled  or  banished,  does  not  forfeit  the  §229.  The 
human  character,  nor  consequently  his  right  to  dwell  some-®^^?"^ 
where  on  earth.     He  derives  this  right  from  nature,  or  rather  n^have  a 
from  its  Author,  who  has  destined  the  earth  for  the  habitation  right  to  Uve 
of  mankind ;  and  the  introduction  of  property  cannot  have  somewhere, 
impaired  the  right  which  every  man  has  to  the  use  of  such 
things  as  are  absolutely  necessary — a  right  which  he  brings 
with  him  into  the  world  at  the  moment  of  his  birth. 

But  though  this  right  is  necessary  and  perfect  in  the  gene-  §  230.  Na- 
ral  view  of  it,  we  must  not  forget  that  it  is  but  imperfect  with  ^  ^  *W« 
respect  to  each  particular  country.     For,  on  the  other  hand,  "^^** 
every  nation  has  a  right  to  refuse  admitting  a   foreigner 
into  her  territory,  when  he  cannot  enter  it  without  exposing 
the  nation  to  evident  danger,  or  doing  her  a  manifest  injury.       • 
What  she  owes  to  herself,  the  care  of  her  own  safety,  gives  • 
her  this  right ;  and,  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty,  it  be- 
longs to  the  nation  to  judge,  whether  her  circumstances  will 
or  will  not  justify  the  admission  of  that  foreigner  rPrelim. 
§  16).     He  cannot,  then,  settle  by  a  full  right,  ana  as  he 
pleases,  in  the  place  he  has  chosen,  but  must  ask  permission 
of  the  chief  of  the  place ;  and,  if  it  is  refused,  it  is  his  duty 
to  submit. 

However,  as  property  could  not  be  introduced  to  the  pre-  §  231.  Duty 
judice  of  the  right  acquired  by  every  human  creature,  of  not  o^  nationa 
being  absolutely  deprived  of  such  things  as  are  necessary —  ^^ 
no  nation  can,  without  good  reasons,  refuse  even  a  perpetual 
residence  to  a  man  driven  from  his  country.   But,  if  particular 
and  substantial  reasons  prevent  her  from  afibrding  him  an 
asvlum,  this  man  has  no  longer  any  right  to  demand  it — be- 
cause, in  such  a  case,  the  country  inhabited  by  the  nation 
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BOOK  )     cannot,  at  the  same  time,  serve  for  her  own  use,  and  that  of 
CHAP.  XIX.  ^jjjg  foreigner.    Now,  supposing  even  that  things  are  still  in 
common,  nobody  can  arrogate  to  himself  the  use  of  a  thing 
which  actually  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  another.     Thus, 
a  nation,  whose  lands  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  citizens,  is  not  obliged  to  receive  into  its  territo- 
ries a  company  of  fadtives  or  exiles.     Thus,  it  ought  even 
absolutely  to  r' joct  them,  if  they  are  infected  with  a  conta- 
gious disease.     Thus,  also,  it  has  a  right  to  send  them  else- 
where, if  it  has  just  cause  to  fear  that  they  will  corrupt  the 
manners  of  the  citizens,  that  they  will  create  religious  disturb- 
ances, or  occasion  any  other  disorder,  contrary  to  the  public 
safety.     In  a  word,  it  has  a  right,  and  is  even  obliged,  to 
follow,  in  this  respect,  the  suggestions  of  prudence.    But 
this  prudence  should  be  free  from  unnecessary  suspicion 
and  jealousy ;  it  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to  refuse  a 
[  109  ]  retreat  to  the  unfortunate,  for  slight  reasons,  and  on  ground- 
less and  frivolous  fears.     The  means  of  tempering  it  will  be, 
never  to  lose  sight  of  that  charity  and  commiseration  which 
are   due  to  the  unhappy.     We  must  not  suppress  these 
feelings   even  for   those  who  have  fallen  into  misfortune 
through  their  own  fault.     For,  we  ouffht  to  hate  the  crime, 
but  love  the  man,  since  all  mankind  ought  to  love  each 
other. 
J  232.   A        If  an  exiled  or  banished  man  has  been  driven  from  his 
nation  can-  country  for  any  crime,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  nation  in 
notpmiiBii   Yfhich  he  has  taken  refuge  to  punish  him  for  that  fault  com- 
fanitB  com-  knitted  in  a  foreign  country.     For,  nature  does  not  give  to 
mittod  out    men  or  to  nations  any  right  to  inflict  punishment,  except  for 
of  its  terri-  their  own  defence  and  safety  (§  169) ;  whence  it  follows  that 
toriea;        ^q  cannot  punish  any  but  those  by  whom  we  have  been  in- 
jured. 
i  2Sk  ez'      But  this  very  reason  shows,  that,  although  the  justice  of 
oept  snob     each  nation  ought  in  general  to  be  confined  to  the  punishment 
as  affect  tie  ^f  enmes  committed  in  its  own  territories,  we  ought  to  except 
J^J^^^j     from  this  rule  those  villains,  who,  by  the  nature  and  habitual 
manklncL     frequency  of  their  crimes,  violate  all  public  security,  and  de- 
clare themselves  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,    l^oisoners^ 
assassins,  and  incendiaries  by  profession,  may  be  exterminated 
wherever  they  are  seized;   for  they  attack  and  injure   all 
nations  by  trampling  under  foot  the  foundations  of  their  com- 
mon safety.     Thus,  pirates  are  sent  to  the  gibbet  by  the  first 
into  whose  hands  they  fall.    If  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
where  crimes  of  that  nature  have  been  committed,  reclaims 
the  perpetrators  of  them,  in  order  to  brin^  them  to  punish- 
men,  they  ought  to  be  sttrrendered  to  mm,  as  being  the 
person  who   is   principally   interested   in   punishing  them 
in  an  exemplary  manner.     And  as  it  is  proper  to  hare 
criminals  regularly  convicted  by  a  trial  in  due  form  of  law, 
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B  a  S€ 

ilass  ii 
mitted.  (62) 


this    is  a  second   reason   for  delivering  up  malefactors  of    book  i. 
that  class  to  the  states  where  their  crimes  have  been  com-  °'^'  "'j 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  PUBLIC,   COMMON,  AND  PBIVATB  PEOPBRTT.  «  <»^'  »- 

LET  ns  now  see  what  is  the  nature  of  the  different  things;  234  WhM 
contained  in  the  country  possessed  by  a  nation,  and  endeavour  ^«  Bomaai 
to  establish  the  general  principles  of  the  law  by  which  they^^^|[^ 
are  regulated.     This  subject  is  treated  by  civilians  under  the  *^"'**'"*' 
title  de  rerum  divwwne.  There  are  things  which  in  their  own 
nature  cannot  be  possessed :  there  are  others,  of  which  nobody 
claims  the  property,  and  which  remain  common,  as  in  their 
primitive  state,  when  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country : 
the  Roman  lawyers  called  those  things  res  communes^  things 
common :  such  were,  with  them,  the  air,  the  running  water, 
the  sea,  the  fish,  and  wild  beasts. 

Everything  susceptible  of  property  is  considered  as  be-; 285.  Ag. 
longing  to  the  nation  that  possesses  the  country,  and  as  form- «"«»*« 
ing  the  aggregate  mass  of  its  wealth.    But  the  nation  does^^^^* 
not  possess  all  those  things  in  the  same  manner.     Those  not  its  diviuona. 
divided  between  particular  communities,  or  among  the  indi-  [  HO  ] 
viduals  of  a  nation,  are  called  publie  property.     Some  are 
reserved  for  the  necessities  of  the  state,  and  form  the  demesne 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  republic :  others  remain  common  to 
all  the  citizens,  who  take  advantage  of  them,  each  according 
to  his  necessities,  or  according  to  the  laws  which  regulate 
their  use ;  and  these  are  called  common  property.     There  are 
others  that  belong  to  some  body  or  community,  termed  joint 
property,  res  universitatis  ;  and  these  are,  with  respect  to  this 
body  in  particular,  what  the  public  property  is  with  respect 
to  the  whole  nation.     As  the  nation  may  be  considered  as  a 
great  community,  we  may  indifferently  give  the  name  of  com- 
mon property  to  those  things  that  belong  to  it  in  common,  in 

(62)  A  distinotion  has  nsnallj  been  9  Barn.  A  Cress.  446.  {A  foreign 
taken  between  capital  offences  and  mere  government  has  no  rights  by  the  Law 
misdemeanors,  and  for  one  state  to  al-  of  Nations,  to  demand  of  the  govern- 
low  the  taking  and  removing  an  offen-  ment  of  the  United  States  a  surrender 
der  of  the  former  class  back  into  the  of  a  oitiien  or  subject  of  such  foreign 
country  where  the  offence  was  com-  government^  who  has  committed  a  crime 
mitted,  in  order  to  take  his  trial  in  the  in  his  own  country.  Such  a  right  can 
latter,  but  not  so  in  case  of  misdemean-  only  exist  by  treaty.  Comm,  v.  Dtatoon, 
ors.  But  sometimes,  as  upon  a  charge  10  Serg.  A  Raw.  125 ;  Gate  of  Dot  Santo9, 
of  peijury,  a  foreign  country  will  allow  2  Brocken.  Rep.  493.  The  Gate  of 
the  removal  of  an  offender  even  in  case  BoUns,  Bee's  Rep.  266,  was  under  the 
of  a  misdemeanor.    See  £x  parte  Scott,  treaty  with  Great  Britain. } 
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BOOK  z.    such  a  manner  that  all  the  citizens  may  make  use  of  them, 
CH4P,  XX,  j^jj^  ^^  those  that  are  possessed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  body 
or  community :  the  same  rules  hold  good  with  respect  to  both. 
Finally,  the  property  possessed  by  individuals  is  termed  pri- 
vate property y  res  singuhrem. 
i  236.   Two     When  a  nation  in  a  body  takes  possession  of  a  country, 
ways  of  ac-  every  thing  that  is  not  divided  among  its  members  remains 
^^^^       common  to  the  whole  nation,  and  is  called  public  property. 
perty!  ^'^"   There  is  a  second  way  whereby  a  nation,  and,  in  general, 
every -community,  may  acquire  possessions,  via.  by  the  will 
of  whosoever  thinks  proper  to  convey  to  it,  under  any  title 
whatsoever,  the  domain  or  property  of  what  he  possesses. 
i  2d7.  Thd      As  soon  as  the  nation  commits  the  reiiis  of  government  to 
reyenuee  of  the  hands  of  a  prince,  it  is  considered  as  committing  to  him, 
the  pubUo    ^^  ^1^^  gj^Qj^  ^jjjjg^  Ijjjg  nieans  of  governing.     Since,  therefore, 
^^^Jy^"j  the  income  of  the  public  property,  of  the  domain  of  tie 
the  Bove-     State,  is  destined  for  the  ejtpenses  of  government,  it  is  natu- 
reign'B  di«-  rally  at  the  prince's  disposal,  and  ought  always  to  be  consi- 
poaal.         dered  in  this  light,  unless  the  nation  has,  in  express  terms, 
excepted  it  in  conferring  the  supreme  authority,  and  has  pro- 
vided in  some  other  manner  for  its  disposal,  and  for  the  ne- 
cessary expenses  of  the  state,  and  the  support  of  the  prince's 
person  and  household.     Whenever,  therefore,  the  prince  is 
purely  and  simply  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  it 
includes  a  full  discretional  power  to  dispose*  of  the  public  re- 
venues.    The  duty  of  the  sovereign,  indeed,  obliges  him  to 
apply  those  revenues  only  to  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  but 
he  alone  is  to  determine  the  proper  application  of  them,  and 
is  not  accountable  for  them  to  any  person. 
2  238.   The      The  nation  may  invest  the  superior  with  the  sole  use  of  i  :4 
nation  may  common  posscssious,  and  thus  add  them  to  the  domain  of  th^ 
^t  him    gtate.     It  may  even  cede  the  property  of  them  to  him.     But 
propw^yof  *^^  cession  of  the  use  or  property  requires  an  express  act  of 
its  common  the  proprietor,  which  is  the  nation.     It  is  difficult  to  found  it 
poasessionfl.  on  a  tacit  consent,  because  fear  too  often  hinders  the  subjects 
from  protesting   against  the  unjust  encroachments   of  the 
sovereign, 
g  239.   or        The  people  may  even  allow  the  superior  the  domain  of  the 
allow  him    things  they  possess  in  common,  and  reserve  to  themselves  the 
the  domain,  ^g^  ^f  ^hem  in  the  whole  or  in  part.     Thus,  the  domain  of  a 
to  iJeif  the  ^vcr,  for  instance,  may  be  ceded  to  the  prince,  while  the  people 
use  of  them,  reserve  to  themselves  the  use  of  it  for  navigation,  fishing,  the 
[  111  ]  watering  of  cattle,  &c.     They  may  also  allow  the  prince  the 
sole  right  of  fishing,  &c.,  in  that  river.     In  a  word,  the  peo- 
ple may  cede  to  the  superior  whatever  right  they  please  over 
the  common  possessions  of  the  nation ;  but  all  those  particu- 
lar rights  rights  do  not  naturally,  and  of  themselves,  flow  from 
the  sovereignty. 
a  240.  If  the  income  of  the  public  property,  or  of  the  domain,  is 

TuM.        not  sufficient  for  the  public  wants,  the  state  supplies  the  de* 
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ficiency  by  taxes.  These  ought  to  be  regolated  in  such  a  book  z. 
manner,  that  all  the  citizens  may  pay  their  quota  in  propor-  SE^ElIEl 
tion  to  their  abilities,  and  the  adyantages  they  reap  from  the 
society.  All  the  members  of  ciril  society  being  equally 
obliged  to  contribute,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  its  ad- 
vantage and  safety,  they  cannot  refuse  to  furnish  the  subsi- 
'lies  necessary  to  its  preservation,  when  they  are  demanded 
by  lawful  authority. 

Many  nations  have  been  unwilling  to  oommit  to  the  prince  {  UL  The 
a  trust  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  or  to  grant  him  a  power  that  nation  mfty 
he  may  so  easily  abuse.     In  establishing  a  domain  for  the!^^®*® 
support  of  the  sovereign  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  therfgh^^^^ 
state,  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  providing,  posing 
by  themselves  or  their  representatives,  for  extraordinary  «!«>»• 
wants,  in  imposing  taxes  payable  b^  all  the  inhabitants.     In 
England,  the  king  lays  the  necessities  of  the  state  before  the 
parliament ;  that  body,  composed  of  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  deliberates,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  king, 
determines  the  sum  to  be  raised,  and  the  manner  of  raising 
it.  (63)    And  of  the  use  the  king  makes  of  the  money  thus 
raised,  that  same  body  obliges  him  to  render  it  an  account. 

In  other  states,  where  the  sovereign  possesses  the  full  and  ;  242.   Of 
absolute  authority,  it  is  he  alone  that  imposes  taxes,  regulates  the  soTe- 
the  manner  of  raising  them,  and  makes  use  of  them  as  l^^T^^f^** 
thinks  proper,  without  giving  an  account  to  anybody.     The  "^^ 
French  king  at  present  enjoys  this  authority,  (64)  with  the 
simple  formality  of  causing  his  edicts  to  be  registered  by  the  . 
parliament ;  and  that  body  has  a  right  to  m^e  humble  re- 
monstrances, if  it  sees  any  inconvemences  attending  the  im- 
position ordered  by  the  prince: — a  wise  establishment  for 
causing  truth,  and  the  cries  of  the  people,  to  reach  the  ears 
of  the  sovereign,  and  for  setting  some  bounds  to  his  extrava- 
gance, or  to  the  avidity  of  the  ministers  and  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  revenue.* 

(63)  All  money  bills,  imposing  a  tax,  die.  But  Peter,  Ooant  de  Lar%  vigor- 
must  originate  in  and  be  passed  by  the  onsly  opposed  the  measure,  "  contrac- 
Honse  of  Commons,  and  afterwards  taqne  nobilivm  mann,  ex  oonventa  d^- 
nxbmitted  to  the  lords  and  the  king  for  eedit,  armis  taeri  paratus  partam  armii 
their  sanction,  before  they  can  become  et.  rirtnte  a  m^joribiui  immunitatem, 
law.  neqne   passomm    affirmans   nobilitatis 

(64)  This  was,  of  coarse,  when  Vattel  opprimendss  atqne  novis  vectigalibiu 
wrote,  and  before  the  Revolution.  vexanda  ab eo  aditu  initiiim  fieri;  Man- 

*  Too  great  attention  cannot  be  ros  opprimere  non  esse  taati»  ut  graTl- 
nsed  in  watching  the  imposition  of  ori  servitnte  rempablioam  implioari  si- 
taxes,  which,  once  introduced,  not  only  nant  Rex,  periculo  permotus,  ab  ea 
continue,  but  are  so  easily  multiplied. —  eogitatione  deristit.  Petrum  nobiles, 
Alphonso  VIII.  king  of  Castile,  be-  oonsilio  oommunioato,  quotannis  oonyi- 
gleging  a  city  belonging  to  the  Moors  yio  exdpere  decrevernnty  ipsum  et  pos- 
(Concham  urbem  in  Celtiberis),  and  teros, — ^navatss  opens  mercedem,  rei 
being  in  want  of  money,  applied  to  the  gestiB  bonse  posteritati  monumentum, 
states  of  his  kingdom  for  permission  to  documentumque  ne  quavis  occasione 
impose,  on  every  free  inhabitant,  a  jns  libertatis  imminui  patiantur."  Ma- 
oapitation-tax  of  five  golden  marare-  biaxa. 
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BOOK  X.        The  prince  who  is  invested  with  the  power  of  taxing  his 
^"*^*  "^•people  ought  by  no  means  to  consider  the  money  thus  raised 


;  848.  Da-  as  his  own  property.     He  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  end 
Ues  of  the    fQj  vrhich  this  power  was  granted  him :  the  nation  was  willing 
Sl^^'to^  to  enable  him  to  provide,  as  it  should  seem  best  to  his  wisdom, 
(uJel         for  the  necessities  of  the  state.     If  he  diverts  this  money  to 
other  uses, — if  he  consumes  it  in  idle  luxury,  to  gratify  his 
pleasures,  to  satiate  the  avarice  of  his  mistresses  and  favour- 
ites,— ^we  hesitate  not  to  declare  to  those  sovereigns  who  are 
still  capable  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  truth,  that  such  a  one 
is  not  less  guilty,  nay,  that  he  is  a  thousand  times  more  so, 
than  a  private  person  who  makes  use  of  his  neighbours'  pro- 
perty to  gratify  his  irregular  passions.      Injustice,  though 
screened  firom  punishment,  is  not  the  less  shameful. 
2  244.  EmU     Every  thing  in  the  political  society  ought  to  tend  to  the 
nmt domain  gQQ^  q{  ^hc  Community;  and,  since  even  the  persons  of  the 
Se  TOTo-***  citizens  are  subject  to  this  rule,  their  property  cannot  be  ex- 
reignty.       cepted.     The  state  could  not  subsist,  or  constantly  administer 
the  public  affairs  in  the  most  advantageous  manner,  if  it  had 
not  a  power  to  dispose  occasionally  of  all  kinds  of  property 
subject  to  its  authority.     It  is  even  to  be  presumed,  that,  when 
the  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country,  the  property  of  cer- 
tain things  is  given  up  to  the  individuals  only  with  this  reserve. 
The  right  which  belongs  to  the  society,  or  to  the  sovereign,  of 
disposing,  in  case  of  necessity,  and  for  the  public  safety,  of  all 
the  wealth  contained  in  the  state,  is  called  the  eminent  domain. 
It  is  evident  that  this  right  is,  in  certain  cases,  necessary  to 
him  who  governs,  and  consequently  is  a  part  of  the  empire,  or 
sovereign  power,  and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  the 
prerogatives  of  majesty  (§  45).     When,  therefore,  the  people 
confer  the  empire  on  any  one,  they  at  the  same  time  invest 
him  with  the  eminent  domain^  unless  it  be  expressly  reserved. 
Every  prince,  who  is  truly  sovereign,  is  invested  with  this  right 
when  the  nation  has  not  excepted  it, — ^however  limited  his 
authority  may  be  in  other  respects. 

If  the  sovereign  disposes  of  the  jc>uJ>lic  property  in  virtue  of 
his  eminent  domain^  the  alienation  is  valid,  as  having  been  made 
with  sufficient  powers. 

When,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  he  disposes  in  like  manner  of 
the  possessions  of  a  community,  or  an  individual,  the  aliena- 
tion will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  valid.     But  justice  requires 
that  this  community,  or  this  individual,  be  indemnified  at  the 
public  charge :   and  if  the  treasury  is  not  able  to  bear  the 
expense,  all  the  citizens  are  obliged  to  contribute  to  it ;  for, 
the  burdens  of  the  state  ought  to  be  supported  equallv,  or  in 
[  118  ]  ft  just  proportion.     The  same  rules  are  applicable  to  this  caae 
as  to  the  loss  of  merchandise  thrown  overboard  to  save  the 
vessel. 
;  245.   Go-      Besides  the  eminent  domain,  the  sovereignty  gives  a  right 
rerament  of  of  another  nature  over  all  public,  common,  and  private  pro- 
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perty, — that  is,  the  empire,  or  the  right  of  command  in  all     book  i. 
places  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  nation.     The  supreme  J^EfLJE: 
power  extends  to  every  thing  that  passes  in  the  state,  wher-P^^^«P«^ 
ever  it  is  transacted;  and,  consequently,  the  sovereign  com-^®'*^' 
mands  in  all  public  places,  on  rivers,  on  highways,  in  deserts, 
&c.    Every  thing  that  happens  there  is  subject  to  his  au- 
thority. 

In  virtue  of  the  same  authority,  the  sovereign  may  make  {  S46.  The 
laws  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  common  property  is  to  mpenor 
be  used, — as  well  the  property  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  that  P*^  ™JI* 
of  distinct  bodies  or  corporations.     He  cannot,  indeed,  take,^^^^ 
away  their  right  from  those  who  have  a  share  in  tiiat  propert v :  the  use  of 
but  the  care  he  ought  to  take  of  the  public  repose,  and  of  the  things  poe- 
common  advantage  of  the  citizens,  gives  him  doubtless  a  right  ■^■■®^  ^ 
to  establish  laws  tending  to  this  end,  and,  consequently,  to^™™^"* 
regulate  the  manner  in  wnich  things  possessed  in  common  are 
to  be  enjoyed.     This  affair  might  give  room  for  abuses,  and 
excite  disturbances,  which  it  is  important  to  the  state  to  pre- 
vent, and  against  which  the  prince  is  obliged  to  take  just 
measures.     Thus,  the  sovereign  may  establish  wise  laws  with 
respect  to  hunting  and  fishing, — ^forbid  them  in  the  seasons  of 

Sropagation, — ^prohibit  the  use  of  certain  nets,  and  of  every 
estructive  method,  &c.  But,  as  it  is  only  in  the  character 
of  the  common  father,  governor,  and  guardian  of  his  people, 
that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  make  those  laws,  he  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  ends  which  he  is  called  upon  to  ac- 
complish by  enacting  them ;  and  if,  upon  those  subjects,  he 
makes  any  regulations  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  the 
public  welfare,  he  abuses  his  power. 

A  corporation,  as  well  as  every  other  proprietor,  has  a;s4r.AHen- 
right  to  alienate  and  mortgage  its  property :  but  the  present  **ion  of  the 
members  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  destination  of  thatP^^^*^®^ 
joint  property,  nor  dispose  of  it  otherwise  than  for  the  ad- J^j^'*" 
vantage  of  the  body,  or  in  cases  of  necessity.     If  they  alien- 
ate it  with  any  other  view,  they  abuse  their  power,  ana  trans- 
ffress  against  the  duty  they  own  to  their  own  corporation  and 
%eir  posterity ;  and  the  prince,  in  quality  of  common  father, 
has  a  right  to  oppose  the  measure.    Besides,  the  interest  of 
the  state  requires  that  the  property  of  corporations  be  not 
squandered  away; — ^which  gives  the  prince  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  watching  over  the  public  safety,  a  new  right  to 
prevent  the  alienation  of  such  property.      It  is  then  very 
proper  to  ordain  in  a  state,  that  the  alienation  of  the  pro- 
pertv  of  corporations  should  be  invalid,  without  the  consent 
of  the  superior  powers.    And  indeed  the  civil  law,  in  this 
respect,  gives  to  corporations  the  rights  of  minors.    But  this 
is  strictly  no  more  than  a  civil  law ;  and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  make  the  law  of  nature  alone  a  sufficient  authority  to 
take  from  a  corporation  the  power  of  alienatmg  their  pro- 
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900K  L    perty  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign,  appears  to  me 


CHAP.  XX. 


to  be  void  of  foundation,  and  contrary  to  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty.   A  corporation,  it  is  true,  may  have  received  pro- 
perty, either  from  their  predecessors  or  from  any  other  per- 
sons, with  a  clause  that  disables  them  from  alienating  it :  but 
in  this  case  they  have  only  the  perpetual  use  of  it,  not  the 
entire  and  free  property.      If  any  of  their  property  was 
solely  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  body,  it  is  evident 
that  the  corporation  has  not  a  right  to  alienate  it,  except  in 
a  case  of  extreme  necessity : — and  whatever  property  they 
may  have  received  from  the  sovereign  is  presumed  to  be  of 
that  nature. 
1 248.  Um      All  the  members  of  a  corporation  have  an  equal  right  to 
^  wata?^*  *^^  ^®  ^^  ^^  common  property.    But,  respecting  the  manner 
pn^nty.     of  enjoying  it,  the  boay  of  the  corpqration  may  make  such 
regulations  as  they  think  proper,  provided  that  those  regula- 
tions be  not  inconsistent  witn  that  equality  which  ought  to 
be  preserved  in  a  communion  of  property.    Thus,  a  corpo- 
ration may  determine  the  use  of  a  common  fprest  or  pasture, 
either  allowing  it  to  all  the  members  according  to  their  wants 
or  allotting  to  each  an  equal  share;  but  they  have  not  a 
right  to  exclude  any  one  of  the  number,  or  to  make  a  distino* 
tion  to  his  disadvantage,  by  assigning  him  a  less  share  than 
that  of  the  others. 
;  349.  How     All  the  members  of  a  body  having  an  equal  right  to  its 
eftohmem.  common  property,  each  individual  ought  so  to  manage  in 
ber  ijj^to  en.  |jj^ting  advantage  of  it,  as  not  in  any  wise  to  injure  the  com- 
^^  mon  use.    According  to  this  rule,  an  individual  is  not  per- 

mitted to  construct  upon  any  river  that  is  public  property, 
any  work  capable  of  rendering  it  less  convenient  for  the  use 
of  every  one  else,  as,  erecting  mills,  making  a  trench  to  turn 
the  water  upon  lus  own  lands,  &c.  If  he  attempts  it,  he  ar- 
rogates to  himself  a  private  right,  derogatory  to  the  common 
right  of  the  public. 
1 250.  Rigiit  The  right  of  antioipatian  {ju$  pr9svention%8)  ought  to  be 
^'  '^*^®^*"  faithfully  observed  in  the  use  of  common  things  which  can- 
tt»  of  it  ?®*  ."^^  ^^^  ^y  several  persons  at  the  same  time.  This  name 
is  given  to  the  right  which  the  first  comer  acquires  to  the  use 
of  things  of  this  pature.  For  instance,  if  I  am  actually 
drawing  water  from  a  common  or  public  well,  another  who 
comes  after  me  cannot  drive  me  away  to  draw  out  of  it  him- 
self:  and  he  ought  to  wait  till  I  have  done.  For,  I  make 
use  of  my  right  m  drawing  that  water,  and  nobody  can  dis- 
turb me :  a  second,  who  has  an  equal  right,  cannot  assert  it 
to  the  prejudice  of  mine ;  to  stop  me  by  ms  arrival  would  be 
arrogating  to  himself  a  better  ri^ht  tnan  he  allows  me,  and 
thereby  violating  the  law  of  equahty. 
]  S6L  The  ^^0  Same  rule  ought  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  those 
» right  common  things  which  are  consumed  in  using  them.     They 
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belong  to  the  person  who  first  takes  possession  of  them  with   book  m. 
the  intention  of  applying  them  to  his  own  use :  and  a  second,  -£2ili^' 
who  comes  after,  has  no  right  to  take  them  from  him.     I  re- in  another 
pair  to  a  common  forest,  and  begin  to  fell  a  tree :  you  come  ^**®' 
in  afterwards,  and  would  wish  to  have  the  same  tree :  you 
eannot  take  it  from  me :  for  this  would  be  arrogating  to  your- 
self a  right .  superior  to  mine,  whereas  our  rights  are  equal.  [  115  ] 
The  rule  in  this  case  is  the  same  as  that  which  the  law  of 
nature  prescribes  in  the  use  of  the  productions  of  the  earth 
before  the  introduction  of  property. 

The  expenses  necessary  for  the  preservation  or  reparation  ;  252.   Pre. 
of  the  things  that  belong  to  the  public,  or  to  a  community,  serration 
ought  to  be  equally  borne  by  all  who  have  a  share  in  them,  "^  wp*i" 
whether  the  necessaiy  sums  be  drawn  from  the  common  ^^J^^^ 
coffer,  or  that  each  individual  contributes  his  quota.     The 
nation,  the  corporation,  and,  in  general,  every  collective  body, 
may  also  establish  extraordinary  taxes,  imposts,  or  annual 
contributions,  to  defray  these  expenses, — ^provided  there  be 
no  oppressive  exaction  in  the  case,  and  that  the  money  so 
levied  be  faithfully  applied  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  raised* 
To  this  end,  also,  as  we  have  before  observed  (§  103),  toll- 
fduties  are  lawfully  established.      Highways,  bridges,  and 
causeways  are  things  of  a  public  nature,  from  which  all  who 
pass  over  them  derive  advantage :  it  is  therefore  just  that  all 
those  pasengers  should  contribute  to  their  support. 

We  shall  see  presently  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  provide  ;  258.  Duty 
»or  the  preservation  of  the  public  property.     He  is  no  less  »*  ^s^^  of 
obliged,  as  the  conductor  of  the  whole  nation,  to  watch  over  ^f"®  J^'^^^ 
the  preservation  of  the  property  of  a  corporation.     It  is  the  respect, 
interest  of  the  state  at  large  that  a  corporation  should  not 
fall  into  indigence  by  the  ill  conduct  of  its  members  for  the 
time  being.     And,  as  every  obligation  generates  the  corre- 
spondez^  right  which  is  necessary  to  discharge  it,  the  sove- 
rei^  ha6  here  a  right  to  oblige  the  corporation  to  conform  to 
their  duty.     If,  therefore,  he  perceives,  for  instance,  that 
they  suffer  their  necessary  builcUngs  to  fall  to  ruin,  or  that 
they  destroy  their  forests,  he  has  a  right  to  prescribe  what 
they  ought  to  do,  and  to  put  his  orders  in  force. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  with  respect  to  private  jJ64,   Pri- 
property :  every  proprietor  has  a  right  to  make  what  use  he^**P'^ 
pleases  of  his  own  substance,  and  to  dispose  of  it  as  he^*^* 
pleases,  when  the  rights  of  a  third  person  are  not  involved 
in  the  business.     The  sovereign,  however,  as  the  father  of 
his  people,  may  and  ought  to  set  bounds  to  a  prodieal,  and 
to  prevent  his  running  to  ruin,  especially  if  this  prodigal  be 
the  father  of  a  famny.  (65)    But  he  must  take  care  not  to 

(05)  In  Great  Britain  no  snoh  right  person,  or  defrauds  a  person  who  has 
of  interferenoe  exists,  and  a  person  maj  insured  against  fire.  Co.  Lit.  254;  So" 
Iflj  watte  or  eren  hum  his  own  property,  vilU^a  ease.  For.  6,  8  Thomas  Co.  Lib 
uleit  he  thereby  endangers  a  third    243,  n.  (m). — C. 
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BOOK  I.    extend  this  ri^ht  of  inspection  so  far  as  to  lay  a  restraint  on 
CHAP.  XX.  jjg  subjects  m  the  administration  of  their  affairs — ^which 


would  be  no  less  injurious  to  the  true  welfare  of  the  state 
than  to  the  just  liberty  of  the  citizens.  The  particulars  of 
this  subject  belong  to  public  law  and  politics. 
i  S55.  The  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  indiTiduals  are  not  so  per- 
Bovwei^  fectly  free  in  the  economy  or  government  of  their  affairs  ss 
u  to  reiraift.  ^^^  ^  ^^  Subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  police  made 
tioDfl  of  po-  by  the  sovereign.  For  instance,  if  vineyards  are  multiplied 
Uoe.  to  too  great  an  extent  in  a  country  which  is  in  want  of  com, 

the  sovereign  may  forbid  the  plimting  of  the  vine  in  fields 
proper  for  tillage ;  for  here  thepublic  welfare  and  the  safety 
of  the  state  are  concerned.  TVnen  a  reason  of  such  import- 
ance requires  it,  the  sovereign  or  the  magistrate  may  oblige 
[  116  ]  an  individual  to  sell  all  the  provisions  in  ms  possession  above 
what  are  necessaiy  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family,  and  may 
fix  the  price  he  shall  receive  for  them.  (66^  The  public  au- 
thority may  and  ought  to  hinder  monopolies,  ana  suppress 
all  practices  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions — ^to  which 
practices  the  Romans  applied  the  expressions  annanam  itir 
cenderey  comprimerey  vexare. 
{  256.  ih-  Every  man  may  naturally  choose  the  person  to  whom  he 
heritanoes.  -^^ould  leave  his  property  after  his  death,  as  long  as  his  ri^ht 
is  not  limited  by  some  indispensable  obligation — as,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  his  children.  (67) 
The  children  also  have  naturally  a  right  to  inherit  their  fa- 
ther's property  in  equal  proportions.  But  this  is  no  reason 
why  particular  laws  mav  not  be  established  in  a  state,  with 
regard  to  testaments  and  inheritances — a  respect  being,  how- 
ever, paid  to  the  essential  laws  of  nature.  Thus,  by  a  rule 
established  in  many  places  with  a  view  to  support  noble  fami- 
lies, the  eldest  son  is,  of  right,  his  father's  principal  heir. 
Lands  perpetually  appropriated  to  the  eldest  male  heir  of  a 
family,  belong  to  him  by  virtue  of  another  right,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  will  of  the  person  who,  being  sole  owner  of 
those  lands,  has  bequeathed  them  in  that  manner. 

(66)  In  Great  Britain  no  saeh  inter-       (67)  In  England  a  parent  hai  an  abao- 

ferenee  now  takes  place,  though  formerly  lute  right  to  deviee  or  heqneath  aU  hia 

it  was  exeroised.     Bee   1  Bla.  Com.  property  to  a  stranger  in  exolnsion  of 

287.-^.  his  ohUdren. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  XXL 


CHAP.  XXI. 

OF    THE    ALIENATION     OF    THE    PUBLIC    PROPERTY,    OR     THE 
DOMAIN,   AND  THAT  OF  A   PART  OF  THE   STATE. 

THE  nation,  being  the  sole  mistress  of  the  property  in  her  ;  257.   The 
possession,  may  dispose  of  it  as  she  thinks  proper,  and  may  nation  may 
lawfully  alienate  or  mortgage  it.     This  right  is  a  necessary  ■^®j^*'®J^ 
consequence  of  the  full  and  absolute  domain:  the  exercise p^^^^'^' 
of  it  is  restrained  by  the  law  of  nature  only  with  respect  to 
proprietors  who  have  not  the  use  of  reason  necessary  for  the 
management  of  their  affairs ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  a 
nation.     Those  who  think  otherwise,  cannot  allege  any  solid 
reason  for  their  opinion ;  and  it  would  follow  from  their  prin- 
ciples that  no  safa  contract  can  be  entered  into  with  any  na- 
tion ; — a  conclusion  which  attacks  the  foundation  of  all  public 
treaties. 

But  it  is  very  just  to  say,  that  the  nation  ought  carefully ;  25s.   Da- 
t9  preserve  her  public  property — ^to  make  a  proper  use  of  tiea  of  a  n»> 
it — ^not  to  dispose  of  it  without  good  reasons,  nor  to  alienate ''^^  "**^* 
or  mortgage  it  but  for  a  manifest  public  advantage,  or  in  case"^ 
of  a  pressing  necessity.     This  is  an  evident  consequence  of 
the  duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself.     The  public  property 
is  extremely  useful  and  even  necessary  to  the  nation ;  and 
she  cannot  squander  it  improperly  without  injuring  herself, 
and  shamefully  neglecting  the  duty  of  self-preservation.     I 
speak  of  the  public  property,  strictly  so  called,  or  the  domain 
of  the  state.    Alienating  its  revenues  is  cutting  the  sinews  of 
government.    As  to  the  property  common  to  all  the  citizens, 
the  nation  does  an  injury  to  those  who  derive  advantage  from 
it,  if  she  alienates  it  without  necessity,  or  without  cogent  [  117  ] 
reasons.     She  has  a  right  to  do  this  as  proprietor  of  these 
possessions ;  but  she  ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  except  in 
a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  duties  which  the  body 
owes  to  its  members. 

The  same  duties  lie  on  the  prince,  the  director  of  the  na-;  259.  sta- 
tion: he  ought  to  watch  over  the  preservation  and  prudent  *^®"  <>*  *^® 
management  of  the  public  property — to  stop  and  prevent^™®®" 
all  waste  of  it — and  not  suffer  it  to  be  applied  to  improper 
uses. 

The  prince,  or  the  superior  of  the  society,  whatever  he  is, ;  260.  Ho 
being  naturally  no  more  than  the  administrator,  and  not  the«Mnot 
proprietor  of  the  state,  his  authority,  as  sovereign  or  head  of  J^JSo*™^* 
the  nation,  does  not  of  itself  give  him  a  right  to  alienate  orp^^, 
mortgage  the  public  property.   The  general  rule  then  is,  that 
the  superior  cannot  dispose  of  the  public  property,  as  to  its 
nubfltance — ^the  right  to  do  this  being  reserved  to  the  proprietor 
alone,  since  proprietorship  is  defined  to  be  the  right  to  dispose 
25  R  iw 
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300K  I.    of  a  thing  substantially.     Tf  the  superior  exceeds  his  powers 
'i^Il.^i.  with  respect  to  this  property,  the  alienation  he  makes  of  it 
will  be  invalid,  and  may  at  any  time  be  revoked  by  his  suc- 
cessor, or  by  the  nation.     This  is  the  law  generally  received 
in  France ;  and  it  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  duke  of 
Sully*  advised  Henry  IV.  to  resume  the  possession  of  all  the 
domains  of  the  crown  alienated  by  his  predecessors. 
§261.  The      The  nation,  having  the  free  (fisposal  of  all  the  property 
"*^^P^y  belonging  to  her  (§  257),  may  convey  her  right  to  the  sove- 
T^hi  to  iu   ^^^S^9  *^^  consequently  confer  upon  him  that  of  alienating 
and  mortgaging  the  public  property.     But  this  right  not  being 
necessary  to  the  conductor  of  the  state,  to  enable  him  to  ren- 
der the  people  happy  by  his  government — ^it  ifl  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  nation  have  given  it  to  him ;  and,  if  they  have 
not  made  an  express  law  for  that  purpose,  we  are  to  conclude 
that  the  prince  is  not  invested  with  it,  unless  he  has  received 
full,  unlimited,  and  absolute  authority. 
§  261.  Rules     The  rules  we  have  just  established  relate  to  alienations  of 
on  thk  sub-  public  property  in  favour  of  individuals.  The  question  assumes 
^^^71,.  '^  a  different  aspect  when  it  relates  to  alienations  made  by  one 
treaties  be-  nation  to  another :  J  it  requires  other  principles  to  decide  it  in 
tween  na-    the  different  cases  that  may  present  themselves.     Let  us  en- 
tion  and      deavour  to  give  a  general  theory  of  them, 
nation.  ^^  j^  ^  necessary  that  nations  should  be  able  to  treat  and 

contract  validly  with  each  other,  since  they  would  otherwise 
find  it  impossible  to  bring  their  affairs  to  an  issue,  or  to  obtain 
the  blessings  of  peace  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Whence 
it  follows,  that,  when  a  nation  has  ceded  any  part  of  its  pro- 
perty to  another,  the  cession  ought  to  be  deemed  valid  and 
[  118  ]  irrevocable,  as  in  fact  it  is,  in  virtue  of  the  notion  of  pro- 
perty. This  principle  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  fundamental 
law  by  which  a  nation  might  pretend  to  deprive  themselves  of 
the  power  of  alienating  what  belongs  to  them :  for,  this  would 
be  depriving  themselves  of  all  power  to  form  contracts  with 
other  nations,  or  attempting  to  deceive  them.  A  nation  with 
Buoh  a  law  ought  never  to  treat  concerning  its  property :  if  it 
is  obliged  to  it  by  necessity,  or  determined  to  do  it  for  its  own 
advantage,  the  moment  it  broaches  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  it 
renounces  its  fundamental  law.  It  is  seldom  disputed  that  an 
entire  nation  may  alienate  what  belongs  to  itself:  but  it  is 
asked,  whether  its  conductor,  its  sovereign,  has  this  power  ? 
The  question  may  be  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws. 
But,  if  the  laws  say  nothing  on  this  subject,  then  we  have 
reoourse  to  our  second  principle,  viz. 

2.  If  the  nation  has  conferred  the  full  sovereignty  on  its 
conductor — ^if  it  has  intrusted  to  him  the  care,  and,  without 

*  See  his  Memoirs. 

t  Quod  domania  regnorum  inali«n*    contra  alias  ganlaa  dimo  pzifil^gia 
abilia  et  aemper  reTocaUHa  dicuntuTy    opus  foret    Zmbmtx^  Praf'gL  md  Cod, 
id  reqpectu  privatorom  intelligitur ;  nam    /«r.  QenL  DiflomaU 
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reserve,  given  him  the  right,  of  treating  and  contracting  with  book  i. 
other  states,  it  is  considered  as  having  invested  him  with  all  ohap.  xxi. 
the  powers  necessary  to  make  a  valid  contract.  The  prince 
is  then  the  organ  of  the  nation :  what  he  does  is  considered 
as  the  act  of  the  nation  itself;  and,  though  he  is  not  the  owner 
of  the  public  property,  his  alienations  of  it  are  valid,  as  being 
duly  authorized. 

The  question  becomes  more  distinct,  when  it  relates,  not  toSses.AJleii- 
the  alienation  of  some  parts  of  the  public  property,  but  to  ^^  ^^  » 
the  dismembering  of  the  nation  or  state  itself — the  cession  P^^^^® 
of  a  town  or  a  province  that  constitutes  a  part  of  it.  This 
question,  however,  admits  of  a  sound  decision  on  the  same 
principles.  A  nation  ought  to  preserve  itself  (§  26) — it  ought 
to  preserve  all  its  members — ^it  cannot  abandon  them;  and  it 
is  under  an  engagement  to  support  them  in  their  rank  as  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  (§  17).  It  has  not,  then,  a  right  to  traffic 
with  their  rank  and  liberty,  on  account  of  any  advantages  it 
may  expect  to  derive  from  such  a  negotiation.  They  have 
joined  the  society  for  the  purpose  of  being  members  of  it — 
they  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  in  concert  their  common  welfare  and  safety,  and 
not  of  being  at  its  disposal,  like  a  farm  or  a  herd  of  cattle. 
But  the  nation  may  lawfully  abandon  them  in  a  case  of  ex- 
treme necessity;  and  she  has  a  right  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
body,  if  the  public  safety  requires  it.  When,  therefore,  in 
such  a  case,  the  state  gives  up  a  town  or  a  province  to  a 
neighbour  or  to  a  powerful  enem jr,  the  cession  ought  to  remain 
valid  as  to  the  state,  since  she  had  a  right  to  make  it :  nor 
can  she  any  longer  lay  claim  to  the  toim  or  province  thus 
alienated,  since  she  has  relinquished  every  right  she  could 
have  over  it. 

But  the  province  or  town  thus  abandoned  and  dismembered  §  ^^^ 
from  the  state,  is  not  oblitred  to  receive  the  new  master  whom  ^ ^^  ^^ 

_  '  .Tfc«  t   t»  t     the dismem* 

the  state  attempts  to  set  over  it.  Bemg  separated  from  the  ^^^^^  ^^^y^ 
society  of  which  it  was  a  member,  it  resumes  all  its  original 
rights ;  and  if  it  be  capable  of  defending  its  liberty  against 
the  prince  who  would  subject  it  to  his  authority,  it  may  law- 
fully resist  him.  Francis  I.  having  engaced,  by  the  treaty  [  119  ] 
of  Madrid,  to  cede  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  the  states  of  that  province  declared,  ^Hhat,  hav- 
ing never  been  subject  but  to  the  crown  of  France,  they  would 
die  subject  to  it ;  and  that,  if  the  king  abandoned  them,  they 
would  take  up  arms,  and  endeavour  to  set  themselves  at  lib- 
erty, rather  than  pass  into  a  new  state  of  subjection."*  It 
is  true,  subjects  are  seldom  able  to  make  resistance  on  such 
occasions ;  and,  in  general,  their  wisest  plan  will  be  to  submit 
to  their  new  master,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  the  best  terms 
they  can* 

•  Moeny'i  Hutofy  of  Fnuice,  toI.  it  p.  468. 
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BOOK  I.  Has  the  prince,  or  the  superior  of  whatever  kind,  a  power 
CHAP.  XXI.  to  dismember  the  state  ?  We  answer  as  we  have  done  with 
r  265,  respect  to  the  domain : — ^if  the  fundamental  laws  forbid  all 
Whether  dismemberment  by  the  sovereign,  he  cannot  do  it  without  the 
the  prince  concurrence  of  the  nation  or  its  representatives.  But,  if  the 
ba»  power  jj^^g  ^^  gilent,  and  if  the  prince  has  received  a  full  and  ab- 
bcr  th™*™"  s^l^t©  authority,  he  is  then  the  depositary  of  the  rights  of  the 
sttate.  nation,  and  the  organ  by  which  it  declares  its  will.     The  na- 

tion ought  never  to  abandon  its  members  but  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  or  with  a  view  to  the  public  safety,  and  to  preserve 
itself  from  total  ruin ;  and  the  prince  ouffht  not  to  give  them 
up  except  for  the  same  reasons.  But,  since  he  has  received 
an  absolute  authority,  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  and  of  what  tne  safety  of  the  state  requires. 
On  occasion  of  the  above-mentioned  treaty  of  Madrid,  the 
prmcipal  persons  in  France,  assembled  at  Gognag  after  the 
king's  return,  unanimously  resolved,  "  that  his  authority  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  to  dismember  the  crown."*  The  treaty 
was  declared  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  kingdom :  and,  indeed,  it  haa  been  concluded  without 
sufScient  powers :  for,  as  the  laws  in  express  terms  refused  to 
the  king  the  power  of  dismembering  the  kingdom,  the  con- 
currence of  the  nation  was  necessary  for  that  purpose ;  and  it 
might  give  its  consent  by  the  medium  of  the  states-general. 
Charles  Y.  ought  not  to  have  released  his  prisoner  before 
those  very  states  had  approved  the  treaty ;  or  rather,  making 
a  more  generous  use  of  his  victory,  he  should  have  imposed 
less  rigorous  conditions,  such  as  Francis  I.  would  have  been 
able  to  comply  witl^  and  such  as  he  could  not,  without  dis- 
honour, have  refused  to  perform.  But  now  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  meetings  of  the  states-general  in  France,  the  king 
remains  the  sole  organ  of  the  state,  with  respect  to  other 
powers  :  these  latter  have  a  right  to  take  his  will  for  that  of 
an  France;  and  the  cessions  the  king  might  make  them 
would  remain  valid,  in  virtue  of  the  tacit  consent  by  which 
the  nation  has  vested  the  king  with  unlimited  powers  to  treat 
with  them.  Were  it  otherwise,  no  solid  treaty  could  be  en- 
tered into  with  the  crown  of  France.  For  greater  security, 
[  120  ]  however,  other  powers  have  often  required  that  their  treaties 
should  be  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris;  but  at  present 
even  this  formality  seems  to  be  laid  aside. 

*  Mflceray's  Histoiy  of  France^  toL  iu  p.  468. 
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BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  XXIL 


CHAP.XXn. 

OF  BIVERSy  STREAMS,  AND  LAKES. 

WHEN  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country,  with  a  view  js^e.  a  n- 
to  settle  there,  it  takes  possession  of  every  thing  included  in^^rthatse. 
it,  as  lands,  lakes,  rivers,  &c.     But  it  may  happen  that  the  J"^**".*''* 
country  is  bounded  and  separated  from  another  by  a  river ;  in  *™  ^"^ 
which  case,  it  is  asked,  to  whom  this  river  belongs.     It  is 
manifest,  from  the  principles  established  in  Ohap.  XYIII.,  that 
it  ought  to  belong  to  the  nation  who  first  took  possession  of 
it.     This  principle  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  difficul^^  is,  to 
make  the  application.     It  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  neighbouring  nations  was  the  first  to  take  possession 
of  a  river  that  separates  them.    For  the  decision  of  such 
questions,  the  rules  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  principles 
of  the  law  of  nations  are  as  foUow : — 

1.  When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  a  country  bounded 
by  a  river,  she  is  considered  as  appropriating  to  herself  the 
river  also :  for,  the  utility  of  a  river  is  too  great  to  admit  a 
supposition  that  the  nation  did  not  intend  to  reserve  it  to  her- 
self. Consequently,  the  nation  that  first  established  her  do- 
minion on  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river  is  considered  as  being 
the  first  possessor  of  all  that  part  of  the  river  which  bounds 
her  territory.  When  there  is  question  of  a  very  broad  river, 
this  presumption  admits  not  of  a  doubt,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
relates  to  a  part  of  the  river's  breadth ;  and  the  strength  of 
the  presumption  increases  or  diminishes  in  an  inverse  ratio 
with  the  breadth  of  a  river ;  for,  the  narrower  the  river  is, 
the  more  does  the  safety  and  convenience  of  its  use  require 
that  it  should  be  subject  entirely  to  the  empire  and  property 
of  that  nation.  (68) 

2.  If  that  nation  has  made  any  use  of  the  river,  as,  for 
navigating  or  fishing,  it  is  presumed  with  the  greatest  cer- 
tainty that  she  has  resolved  to  appropriate  the  river  to  her 
own  use* 

3.  If,  of  two  nations  inhabiting  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  neither  party  can  prove  that  they  themselves,  or  those 
whose  rights  they  inherit,  were  the  first  settlers  in  those 
tracts,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  both  nations  came  there  at 
the  same  time,  since  neither  of  them  can  give  any  reason  for 
claiming  the  preference ;  and  in  this  case  the  dominion  of 
each  wUl  extend  to  the  middle  of  the  river.  (^) 

(W)  As  regards  private  rights,  there  Doug.  411.  [Palmer  v.  Hicks,  6  Johns. 
is  no  legal  presumption  that  the   soil    Rep.  133.) 

of  a  naTigable  river  belongs  to  the  own-        (1)  { 5  Wheat  Rep.  374,  379 ;  3  Mass. 
«n  of  the  adjoining  lands,  ex  utraque    Rep.  147.} 
jMftCy  or  otherwise.    Bex  y.  Smithf  2 
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BOOK  I.  4.  A  long  and  undisputed  possession  establishes  the  right 
(HAP.  XXII.  q£>  nations, (69^  otherwise  there  could  be  no  peace,  no  stabi- 
lity between  tnem  ;  and  notorious  facts  must  be  admitted  to 
prove  the  possession.  Thus,  when  from  time  immemorial  a 
nation  has,  without  contradiction,  exercised  the  sovereignty 
[  121  j  upon  a  river  which  forms  her  boundary,  nobody  can  dis- 
pute with  that  nation  the  supreme  dominion  over  the  river  in 
question. 

5.  Finally,  if  treaties  determine  any  thing  on  this  question, 
they  must  be  observed.     To  decide  it  by  accurate  and  express 
stipulations,' is  the  safest  mode;  and  such  is,  in  fact,  the  me- 
thod taken  by  most  powers  at  present. 
^  267.   Of       If  a  river  leaves  its  bed,  whether  it  be  dried  up  or  takes 
thob«dof  ftita  course  elsewhere,  the  bed  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 
^^Zi^u^  river;  for,  the  bed  is  a  part  of  the  river;  and  he  who  had 
or  takei  ^'.  appropriated  to  himself  the  whole,  had  necessarily  appro- 
other  ooune  priated  to  himself  all  its  parts. 

3  268.  The  If  a  territory  which  terminates  on  a  river  has  no  other 
right  of  »i-  boundary  than  that  river,  it  is  one  of  those  territories  that 
)uvion.(70)  jj^^^  natural  or  indeterminate  bounds  {territoria  areifinia)^ 
and  it  enjoys  the  ri^ht  of  alluvion  ;  that  is  to  say,  every  gror 
dual  increase  of  soil,  every  addition  which  the  current  of  the 
river  may  make  to  its  bank  on  that  side,  is  an  addition  to 
that  territoiT,  stands  in  the  same  predicament  with  it,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  owner.  For,  if  I  take  possession  of  a 
piece  of  land,  declaring  that  I  will  have  for  its  boundary  the 
river  which  washes  its  side,— or  if  it  is  given  to  me  upon 
that  footing, — ^I  thus  acquire,  beforehand,  the  right  of  (dlu- 
vion  ;  and,  consequently,  I  alone  may  appropriate  to  myself 
whatever  additions  the  current  of  the  river  may  insensibly 
make  to  my  land : — I  say  "  insensibly y*  because  in  the  very 
uncommon  case  called  avuhion^  when  the  violence  of  the 
stream  separates  a  considerable  part  from  one  piece  of  land 
and  joins  it  to  another,  but  in  such  manner  that  it  can  still 
be  identified,  the  property  of  the  soil  so  removed  naturally 
continues  vested  in  its  former  owner.  The  civil  laws  have  thus 
provided  against  and  decided  this  case,  when  it  happens  be- 
tween individual  and  individual ;  they  ought  to  unite  equity  with 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  the  care  of  preventing  litigations. 
In  case  of  doubt,  every  territory  terminating  on  a  river  is 
presumed  to  have  no  other  boundary  than  the  river  itself; 
because  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  take  a  river  for  a 

(69)  As  to  what  is  a  sufficientiy  long'  178;  4  Dowl.  A  Ry.  790;  3  Baro.  A 
and  undisturbed  possession,  by  the  law  Ores.  91,  S.  C;  5  Blng.  163,  169;  1 
of  France,  Jersey,  and  England,  in  Thomas  Co.  Lit  47,  in  noto ;  Scnltes  on 
general,  see  Beneai  v.  Pipon,  Knapp's  Aquatio  Rights ;  Chitty's  Oeneral  Prac- 
Rep.  67.  tice,  199,  200.     {2  Johns.  Rep.  322;  3 

(70)  As  to  the  rights  of  alluvion,  or  Mass.  Rep.  325;  2  Hall's  L.  JourD.307; 
(tudden  derelict  in  general,  see  The  King  5  Hall's  L.  Joum.  1, 113. } 

V.  Yarborough,  1  Dow  Rep.  New  Series, 
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boundary,  when  a  settlement  is  made ;  and  wherever  there  is    book  i. 
a  doubt,  that  is  always  to  be  presumed  which  is  most  natural  ^^''  ^^"' 
and  most  probable. 

As  soon  as  it  is  determined  that  a  river  constitutes  the  j  209.  whe- 
boundary  line  between  two  territories,  whether  it  remains  com-  ther  aUu- 
mon  to  the  inhabitants  on  each  side  of  its  banks,  or  whether  ^<>"  v^o- 
each  shares  half  of  it,  or,  finally,  whether  it  belongs  entirely  ^^^"^^ 
to  one  of  them,  their  rights  with  respect  to  the  river  are  in  the  right  to 
no  wise  changed  by  the  alluvion.    If,  therefore,  it  happens,  a  rirer. 
that,  by  a  natural  effect  of  the  current,  one  of  the  two  terri- 
tories receives  an  increase,  while  the  river  gradually  en- 
croaches on  the  opposite  bank,  the  river  still  remains  the  na- 
tural boundary  of  the  two  territories,  and  notwithstanding 
the  progressive  changes  in  its  course,  each  retains  over  it  the 
same  rights  which  it  possessed  before ;  so  that,  if,  for  instance, 
it  be  divided  in  the  middle  between  the  owners  of  the  oppo- 
site banks,  that  middle,  though  it  changes  its  place,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two  neighbours. 
The  one  loses,  it  is  true,  while  the  other  gains ;  but  nature 
alone  produces  this  change :  she  destroys  the  land  of  the  one,  [  122  ] 
while  she  forms  new  land  for  the  other.     The  case  cannot  be 
otherwise  determined,  since  they  have  taken  the  river  alone 
for  their  limits. 

But  if,  instead  of  a  gradual  and  progressive  change  of  its  2  270. 
bed,  the  river,  by  an  accident  merely  natural,  turns  entirely  What  is  the 
out  of  its  course,  and  runs  into  one  of  the  two  neighbouring  ^®  7**®° 
states,  the  bed  which  it  has  abandoned  becomes,  tliei^c«for-^j^^^®'.^^ 
ward,  their  boundary,  and  remains  the  property  of  the  for- bed. 
mer  owner  of  the  river  (§  267) ;  the  river  itself  is,  as  it  were, 
annihilated  in  all  that  part,  while  it  is  reproduced  in  its  new 
bed,  and  there  belongs  only  to  the  state  in  which  it  flows. 

This  case  is  very  different  from  that  of  a  river  which 
changes  its  course  without  going  out  of  the  same  state.  The 
latter,  in  its  new  course,  continues  to  belong  to  its  former 
owner,  whether  that  owner  be  the  state,  or  any  individual  to 
whom  the  state  has  given  it ;  because  rivers  belong  to  the 
public  in  whatever  part  of  the  country  they  flow.  Of  the 
bed  which  it  has  abandoned,  a  moiety  accrues  to  the  contigu- 
ous lands  on  each  side,  if  they  are  lands  that  have  natural 
boundaries,  with  the  right  of  alluvion.  That  bed  (notwith- 
standing what  we  have  said  in  §  267)  is  no  longer  the  pro- 
perty of  the  public,  because  of  the  right  of  alluvion  vested 
m  the  owners  of  its  banks,  and  because  the  public  held  pos- 
session of  the  bed  only  on  account  of  its  containing  a  river. 
But,  if  the  adjacent  lands  have  not  natural  boundaries,  the 
public  still  retains  the  property  of  the  bed.  The  new  soil 
over  which  the  river  takes  its  course  is  lost  to  the  proprietor, 
because  all  the  rivers  in  the  coimtry  belong  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  allowable  to  raise  any  works  on  the  bank  of  aj27i. 
river,  which  have  a  tendency  to  turn  its  course,  and  to  cast  works 
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BOOK  I.  it  upon  the  opposite  bank :  this  would  be  promoting  our  own 
CHAP.  XXII.  advantage  at  our  neighbour's  expense.  Each  can  only  secure 
tending  to  himself,  and  hinder  the  current  from  undermining  and  carry- 
*«™  **»®      ing  away  his  land.  (72) 

3*272  OT  in     ^°  general,  no  person  ought  to  build  on  a  river,  any  more 
general, '     than  elsewhere,  any  work  that  is  prejudicial  to  his  neigh- 
projadioiai   bour's  rights.     If  a  river  belongs  to  one  nation,  and  another 
to  the  rights  }ias  an  incontestible  right  to  navigate  it,  the  former  cannot 
^3)  *"     erect  upon  it  a  dam  or  a  mill  which  might  render  it  unfit  for 
navigation.     The  right  which  the  owners  of  the  river  possess 
in  this  case  is  only  that  of  a  limited  property ;  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  it,  they  are  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
i  278.  Bnles     But,  when  two  different  rights  to  the  same  thing  happen  to 
in  relation    clash  with  each  other,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine 
^  ^h^'"  '^^^^^  ought  to  yield  to  the  other  :  the  point  cannot  be  satis- 
»ng   g  to-    factorily  decided,  without  attentively  considering  the  nature 
of  the  rights,  and  their  origin.     For  example,  a  river  belongs 
to  me,  but  you  have  a  right  to  fish  in  it :  and  the  question  is, 
whether  I  may  erect  mills  on  my  river,  whereby  the  fishery 
will  become  more  difficult  and  less  advantageous  ?     The  na- 
[  123  ]  ture  of  our  rights  seems  to  determine  the  question  in  the 
affirmative.     I,  as  proprietor,  have  an  essential  right  over  the 
river  itself: — ^you  have  only  a  right  to  make  use  of  it — a 
right  which  is  merely  accessory,  and  dependent  on  mine ;  you 
have  but  a  general  right  to  fish  as  you  can  in  my  river,  such 
as  you  happen  to  find  it,  and  in  whatever  state  I  may  think 
fit  to  possess  it.     I  do  not  deprive  you  of  your  right  by  erect- 
ing my  mills :  it  still  exists  in  the  general  view  of  it ;  and, 
if  it  becomes  less  useful  to  you,  it  is  by  accident,  and  because 
it  is  dependent  on  the  exercise  of  mine.  (74) 

The  case  is  different  with  respect  to  the  right  of  naviga- 
tion, of  which  we  have  spoken.  This  right  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  the  river  shall  remain  free  and  navigable^  and 
therefore  excludes  every  work  that  will  entirely  interrupt  its 
navigation. 

The  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  rights  serve,  no  less  than 
their  nature,  to  determine  the  question.    The  more  ancient 

(71)  This  principle  of  the  law  of  in  the  current  Rtx  r.  Paghamj  8  BariL. 
nations  has  been  ably  discussed  as  part  &  Cress.  355;  Bex  y.  Trafford,  1  Bam. 
of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  and  &  Adolph.  874;  2  Man.  A  Ryl.  4dS;  1 
England  in  Menzies  y.  Breadalbatie,  Moore  A  Scott,  401 ;  8  Bjng.  204,  (in 
3   Wlls.   A  Shaw,  235;   and  see    The  error.) 

Xing  y.  Lord  Tarborotighf  1  Dow.  Rep.^  (73)  See  note  72. 

New  Series,  179;  and  Wright  y.  ffote-  (74)  But  this  doctrine  seems  qnes- 

ard,  1  Sim.  A  Stu.  190 ;  Bex  v.  Traf-  tionable.    See  Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Sim. 

ford,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  874,  and  Chit-  A  Stu.  190 ;  and  Maeon  y.  Hillf  3  Barn. 

ty*8  General  Practice,   610.     {4  DalL  A  Adolph.  304;  Chitty's  General  Prac. 

Rep.  211 ;  13  Mass.  420,  507;  3  Har.  A  191, 192.    Even  a  right  of  irrigating  at 

McHen.  441 ;  2  Conn.  Rep.  584 ;  Goxe's  reasonable  times  may  qualify  the  abso- 

Rep.  460. }  lute  and  general  right  to  the  sse  of  the 

(72)  That  is  permitted  as  well  as  a  water  for  working  a  mill, 
lank  or  groove  to  prevent  an  alteration 
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right,  if  it  be  absolute,  is  to  be  exerted  in  its  full  extent,  and    ^^^  ^ 
the  other  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  extended  without  prejudice  ^^^'  "" 
to  the  former ;  for,  it  could  only  be  established  on  this  foot- 
ing, unless  the  possessor  of  the  first  right  has  expressly  con- 
sented to  its  being  limited. 

In  the  same  manner,  rights  ceded  by  the  proprietor  of  any 
thing  are  considered  as  ceded  without  prejudice  to  the  other 
rights  that  belong  to  him,  and  only  so  far  as  they  are  consist- 
ent with  these  latter,  unless  an  express  declaration,  or  the 
very  nature  of  the  right,  determine  it  otherwise.  If  I  have 
ceded  to  another  the  right  of  fishing  in  my  river,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  I  have  ceded  it  without  prejudice  to  my  other  rights, 
and  that  I  remain  free  to  build  on  that  river  such  works  as  I 
think  proper,  even  though  they  should  injure  the  fishery,  pro- 
vided they  do  not  altogether  aestroy  it.  (75)  A  work  of  this 
latter  kind,  such  as  a  dam  that  would  hinder  the  fish  from  - 
ascending  it,  could  not  be  built  but  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
on  making,  according  to  circumstances,  an  adequate  compen- 
sation to  the  person  who  has  a  right  to  fish  there. 

What  we  have  said  of  rivers  and  streams,  may  be  easily  J  274. 
applied  to  lak^s.  Every  lake,  entirely  included  in  a  country,  '^^®"- 
belongs  to  the  nation  that  is  the  proprietor  of  that  country ; 
for  in  taking  possession  of  a  territory,  a  nation  is  considered  as 
having  appropriated  to  itself  every  thing  included  in  it ;  and, 
as  it  seldom  happens  that  the  property  of  a  lake  of  any  con- 
siderable extent  falls  to  the  share  of  individuals,  it  remains 
common  to  the  nation.  If  this  lake  is  situated  between  two 
states,  it  is  presumed  to  be  divided  between  them  at  the  mid- 
dle, while  there  is  no  title,  no  constant  and  manifest  custom, 
to  determine  otherwise. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  right  of  alluvion,  in  speaking  of  ;  275.   in- 
rivers,  is  also  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  lakes.     When  <>«««  of  a 
a  lake  which  bounds  a  state  belongs  entirely  to  it,  every  in-  ^■^®* 
crease  in  the  extent  of  that  lake  falls  under  the  same  predi- 
cament as  the  lake  itself;  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  increase 
should  be  insensible,  as  that  of  land  in  alluvion,  and  moreover 
that  it  be  real,  constant,  and  complete.  To  explain  myself  more 
fully, — 1. 1  speak  of  insensible  increase :  this  is  the  reverse  of 
alluvion ;  the  question  here  relates  to  the  increase  of  a  lake,  as,  [  124  ] 
in  the  other  case,  to  an  increase  of  soil.     If  this  increase  be 
not  insensible, — ^if  the  lake,  overflowing  its  banks,  inundates  a 
large  tract  of  land,  this  new  portion  of  the  lake,  this' tract  thus 
covered  with  water,  still  belongs  to  its  former  owner.     Upon 
what  principles  can  we  found  the  acquisition  of  it  in  behalf  of  the 
owner  of  the  lake  ?  The  space  is  very  easily  identified,  though 
it  has  changed  its  nature :  and  it  is  too  considerable  to  admit  a 
presumption  that  the  owner  had  no  intention  to  preserve  it  to 
himself,  notwithstanding  the  changes  that  might  happen  to  it. 

(75)  See  note  H,  ante,  p.  122. 
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BOOK  I.  But,  2.  If  the  lake  insenBiblj  undermines  a  part  of  the 
CHAP.  XXII.  opposite  territory,  destroys  it,  and  renders  it  impossible  to  be 
known,  by  fixing  itself  there,  and  adding  it  to  its  bed,  that 
part  of  the  territory  is  lost  to  its  former  owner ;  it  no  longer 
exists ;  and  the  whole  of  the  lake  thus  increased  still  belongs 
to  the  same  state  as  before. 

8.  If  some  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  lake  are  only  over- 
flowed at  high  water,  this  transient  accident  cannot  produce 
any  change  in  their  dependence.  The  reason  why  the  soil 
which  the  lake  invades  by  little  and  little  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  the  lake  and  is  lost  to  its  former  proprietor,  is,  because 
the  proprietor  has  no  other  boundary  than  the  lake,  nor  any 
other  marks  than  its  banks,  to  ascertain  how  far  his  posses- 
sions extend.  If  the  water  advances  insensibly,  he  loses ;  if 
it  retires  in  like  manner,  he  gains :  such  must  have  been  the 
>  intention  of  the  nations  who  have  respectively  appropriated 
to  themselves  the  lake  and  the  adjacent  lands : — ^it  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  that  they  had  any  other  intention.  But  a 
territory  overflowed  for  a  time  is  not  confounded  with  the 
rest  of  the  lake :  it  can  still  be  recognised ;  and  the  owner 
may  still  retain  his  right  of  property  in  it.  Were  it  other- 
wise, a  town  overflowed  by  a  lake  would  become  subject  to  a 
difierent  government  during  the  inundation,  and  return  to  its 
former  sovereign  as  soon  as  the  waters  were  dried  up. 

4.  For  the  same  reasons,  if  the  waters  of  the  lake,  pene- 
trating by  an  opening  into  the  neighbouring  country,  there 
form  a  bay,  or  new  lake,  joined  to  the  first  by  a  canal,  this 
new  body  of  water  and  the  canal  belong  to  the  owner  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  formed.  For  the  boundaries  are 
easily  ascertained :  and  we  are  not  to  presume  an  intention 
of  relinquishing  so  considerable  a  tract  of  land  in  case  of  its 
happening  to  be  invaded  by  the  waters  of  an  adjoining  lake, 
it  must  be  observed  that  we  here  treat  the  question  as 
arising  between  two  states :  it  is  to  be  decided  by  other  princi- 
ples when  it  relates  to  proprietors  who  are  members  of  the 
same  state.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  merely  the  bounds 
of  the  soil,  but  also  its  nature  and  use,  that  determine  the 
possession  of  it.  An  individual  who  possesses  a  field  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  cannot  enjoy  it  as  a  field  when  it  is  over- 
flowed ;  and  a  person  who  has,  for  instance,  the  right  of  fish- 
ing in  the  lake,  may  exert  his  right  in  this  new  extent :  if  the 
[  125  ]  waters  refire,  the  field  is  restored  to  the  use  of  its  former 
owner.  If  the  lake  penetrates  by  an  opening  into  the  low 
lands  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  there  forms  a  permanent  in- 
undation, this  new  lake  belongs  to  the  public,  because  all 
lakes  belong  to  the  public. 
2  276.  Land  The  Same  principles  show,  that  if  the  lake  insensibly  forms 
formed  on  an  accession  of  land  on  its  banks,  either  by  retiring  or  in  any 
other  manner,  this  increase  of  land  belongs  to  the  country 
which  it  joins,  when  that  country  has  no  other  boundary  than 
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the  lake.    It  is  the  same  tlmxs  as  allavion  on  the  banks  of    book  l 
the  river.  chap,«jl 

But,  if  the  lake  happened  to  be  suddenly  dried  up,  either  2  277.  Bed 
totally  or  in  a  great  part  of  it,  the  bed  would  remain  in  t^^©^,^*** 
possession  of  the  sovereign  of  tihe  lake ;  the  nature  of  the  soil,        ^^ 
so  easily  known,  sufficiently  marking  out  the  limits. 

The  empire  or  jurisdiction  over  l&es  and  rivers  is  subject  J  278.  ju- 
to  the  same  rules  as  the  property  of  them,  in  all  the  cases '^^«'^"* 
which  we  have  examined.    Each  state  naturally  possesses  it^^'^^^JJ 
over  the  whole  or  the  part  of  which  it  possesses  the  domain. 
We  have  seen  (§  245)  that  the  nation,  or  its  sovereign,  com- 
mands in  all  places  in  its  possession. 


CHAP.  xxm. 

OF  THE  SBA.  (76) 


csAP.  zzm. 


Tk3 


IN  order  to  complete  the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  ;  279.   Tkj 
law  of  nations  with  respect  to  the  things  a  nation  may  pos-8e»i«adiii 
sess,  it  remains  to  treat  of  the  open  sea.   The  use  of  the  open'*^ 
sea  consists  in  navigation,  and  m  fishing ;  along  its  coasts  it 
is  moreover  of  use  for  the  procuring  of  several  things  found 
near  the  shore,  such  as  shell-fish,  amber,  pearls,  &c.,  for  the 


(76)  As  to  the  don^ion  of  the  main 
seae,  and  right  to  limit  the  passage  there- 
on, and  the  claim  of  the  English  in  the 
British  seas  and  elsewhoroy  in  general, 
see  the  aathorities  collected  in  1  Chitty's 
Commercial  Law,  88  to  108.  With  re- 
spect to  the  yiew  taken  by  the  EnglUK 
lavi  of  rights  in  and  connected  with  the 
sea  and  sea-shore,  the  doctrine  is,  that 
the  sea  is  the  property  of  the  king ;  and 
that  so  is  the  land  beneath,  except  such 
part  of  that  land  as  is  capable  of  being 
usefully  occupied  without  prejudice  to 
navigation,  and  of  which  a  subject  has 
either  had  a  grant  from  the  king,  or 
has  so  exelwively  used  it  for  so  long  a 
time  as  to  confer  on  him  a  title  by  pre- 
scription. In  the  latter  ease,  a  pre- 
sumption is  raised  that  the  king  has 
either  granted  him  an  exclusiyo  right 
to  it,  or  has  permitted  him  to  haye  pos- 
session of  it,  and  to  employ  his  money 
and  labour  upon  it,  so  as  to  confer  upon 
him  a  title  by  occupation,  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  the  rights  to  property  in 
land.  This  is  the  law  of  England,  and 
also  of  Jersey,  and  some  other  islands 
belonging  to  Great  Britain.    Bmut  y. 


Pipon,  Enapp's  Rep.  67;  Blunddl  y. 
OoU^rall,  5  Bar.  A  Aid.  268  \  and  2%« 
King  y.  Lord  Yarhorovgh,  3  Bar.  A  OnB, 
91,  and  1  Bow's  Appeal  Cases,  New 
Series,  178.  In  the  first  mentioned  case, 
it  was  decided  that  the  lord  of  a  manor 
oannot  establish  a  daim  to  the  ezolusiye 
right  of  cutting  sea- weed  on  rooks  heiov 
low-water  mark,  except  by  a  grant  from 
the  king,  or  by  such  long  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  it  (yis.  at  least  for 
twenty  years  oontinuonsly)  as  to  giye 
him  a  title  by  prescription;  and  that 
the  possession  necessary  to  constitute  a 
title  by  prescription  must  be  uninter- 
rupted and  peaceable,  both  according  to 
ike  law  of  Englandy  the  civil  law,  and 
ihote  of  France,  Normandy,  and  Jersey. 
But,  where  artificial  cuts  or  recesses 
have  been  made  on  the  sea-shore,  into 
and  oyer  which  the  sea  afterwards  flows, 
then,  in  the  absence  of  proof  as  to  acts 
of  ownership,  the  soil  of  these  recesses 
is  to  be  presumed  to  have  belonged  to 
the  owner  of  the  adjacent  estate,  and 
not  to  the  crown.  Lowe  y.  Oovett,  3  Bar. 
A  Adol.  863.-0. 
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BOOK  L    making  of  salt,  and  finally,  for  the  establishment  of  places  of 
CHAP.  xxnL  retreat  and  security  for  vessels. 

;  380.  Whe-     The  open  sea  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit  the  holding 
ther  tbe  sea  possession  of  it,  sinco  no  settlement  can  be  formed  on  it,  so 
**"^  ^d  ^^  hinder  others  from  passing.    But  a  nation  powerful  at 
itodomi*"    ®^*  ^^7  forbid  others  to  fish  in  it  and  to  navigate  it ;  declar- 
nion  appxo-  ii^g  that  shc  appropriates  to  herself  the  dominion  over  it,  and 
prifttecL       that  she  will  destroy  the  vessels  that  shall  dare  to  appear  in 
it  without  her  permission.  Let  us  see  whether  she  has  a  right 
to  do  this. 
2  S81.  No-      It  is  manifest  that  the  use  of  the  open  sea,  which  consists 
body  hM  a  in  navigation  and  fishing,  is  innocent  and  inexhaiLsMle  ;  that 
^*^*^riate*to  ^^  ^  ^^^ — ^®  ^^^  Havigatcs  Or  fishes  in  the  open  sea  does  no 
^^eif  tho  ^j^^y  to  any  one,  and  the  sea,  in  these  two  respects,  is  suffi- 
tiM  of  the    cient  for  all  mankind.    Now,  nature  does  not  give  to  man  a 
open  Ma.     right  of  appropriating  to  himself  things  that  may  be  inno- 
cently used,  and  that  are  inexhaustible,  and  sufficient  for  all. 
For,  since  those  things,  while  common  to  all,  are  sufficient  to 
supply  the  wants  of  each, — ^whoever  should,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  participants,  attempt  to  render  himself  sole  pro- 
r  ]26  ]  prietor  of  them,  would  unreasonably  wrest  the  bounteous  gifts 
of  nature  from  the  parties  excluded.     The  earth  no  longer 
furnishing,  without  culture,  the  things  necessary  or  useful  to 
the  human  race,  who  were  extremely  multiplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  the  right  of  property,  in  order  that 
each  might  apply  himself  with  more  success  to  the  cultivation 
of  what  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and  multiply,  by  his  labour, 
the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life.   It  is  for  this  reason 
the  law  of  nature  approves  the  rights  of  dominion  and  pro- 
perty, which  put  an  end  to  the  primitive  manner  of  living  in 
common.     But  this  reason  cannot  apply  to  things  which  are 
in   themselves   inexhaustible;    and,  consequently,  it  cannot 
furnish  any  just  grounds  for  seizing  the  exclusive  possession 
of  them.     If  the  free  and  common  use  of  a  thing  of  this  na- 
ture was  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  the  care  of  their 
own  safety  would  authorize  them  to  reduce  that  thing  under 
their  own  dominion,  if  possible,  in  order  to  restrict  the  use 
of  it  by  such  precautions  as  prudence  might  dictate  to  them. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  open  sea,  on  which  people 
may  sail  and  fish  without  the  least  prejudice  to  any  person 
whatsoever,  and  without  putting  any  one  in  danger.     No 
nation,  therefore,  has  a  right  to  take  possession  of  the  open 
sea,  or  claim  the  sole  use  of  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations.     The  kings  of  Portugal  formerly  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  empire  of  the  seas  of  Guinea  and  the  East  Indies;* 
but  the  other  maritime  powers  gave  themselves  little  trouble 
about  such  a  pretension. 

The  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  in  the  open  sea  being 

*  See  Grotius'B  Mare  Liberum,  and  Selden's  Mare  ClaaBum,  lib.  L  cap.  xvU. 
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then  a  right  common  to  all  men,  the  nation  that  attempts  to    book  i. 
exclude  another  from  that  advantage  does  her  an  injury,  and^S^i^i-SE: 
famishes  her  with  sufficient  grounds  for  commencing  hqatili-  2  282.    The 
ties,  since  nature  authorizes  a  nation  to  repel  an  injury — ^that"*^®"  **** 
is,  to  make  use  of  force  against  whoever  would  deprive  her  *^dnde"  ^ 

of  her  rights.  another, 

Nay,  more, — a  nation,  which,  without  a  legitimate  claim,  does  it  an 
would  arrogate  to  itself  an  exclusive  right  to  the  sea,  and^^- 
support  its  pretensions  by  force,  does  an  injury  to  all  nations ;  j^^^  '^^ 
it  infringes  their  common  right ;  and  they  are  justifiable  in  an  injury  to 
forming  a  general  combination  against  it,  in  order  to  repress  ail  nations. 
such  an  attempt.    Nations  have  the  greatest  interest  in  cans* 
ing  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  the  basis  of  their  tranquil- 
lity, to  be  universally  respected.     If  any  one  openly  tram- 
ples it  under  foot,  they  all  may  and  ought  to  rise  up  against 
him ;  and,  by  uniting  their  forces  to  chastise  the  common 
enemy,  they  will  discharge  their  duty  towards  themselves, 
and  towards  human  society,  of  which  they  are  members 
(Prelim.  §  22). 

However,  as  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  renounce  his  riffht,  j  284.   it 
a  nation  may  acquire  exclusive  rights  of  navigation  and  fish-  may  aoqnire 
ing,  by  treaties,  in  which  other  nations  renounce  in  its  favour  *''^^^"**^* 
the  rights  they  derive  from  nature.     T!3ie  latter  are  obliged  trLtioe^: 
to  observe  their  treaties ;  and  the  nation  they  have  favoured 
has  a  ri^t  to  maintain  by  force  the  possession  of  its  advan- 
tages.    Thus,  the  house  of  Austria  has  renounced,  in  favour  [  127  1 
of  England  and  Holland,  the  right  of  sending  vessels  from 
the  Netherlands  to  the  East  Indies.    In  GfrotiuSj  de  Jure 
Belli  et  PaciSy  lib.  ii.  cap.  iii.  §  15,  may  be  found  many 
instances  of  similar  treaties. 

As  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  and  other  rights  {285.  hat 
which  may  be  exercised  on  the  sea,  belong  to  the  class  of  ^^\  ^J  P'*- 
those  rights  of  mere  ability  (ywra  merce  ^facultatis)j  which  ^^^^^^ 
are  imprescriptible  (§  95),  they  cannot  be  lost  for  want  of  use.  ,iae,(77) 
Consequently,  although  a  nation  should  happen  to  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  in  sole  possession  of  the  navigation 
or  fishery  in  certain  seas,  it  cannot,  on  this  foundation,  claim 
an  exclusive  right  to  those  advantages.     For,  though  others 
have  not  made  use  of  their  common  right  to  navigation  and 
fishery  in  those  seas,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  they  have 
had  any  intention  to  renounce  it ;  and  they  are  entitled  to 
exert  it  whenever  they  think  proper.  (78) 

But  it  may  happen  that  the  non-usage  of  the  right  may ;  286.  nn- 
assume  the  nature  of  a  consent  or  tacit  agreement,  and  thus^"^y  J^- 
become  a  title  in  fiivour  of  one  nation  against  another.  When    ®^^^ J 
a  nation  that  is  in  possession  of  the  navigation  and  fishery 

(77)  See  ohservationB  and  authorities,  tion  not  sncoessMly  litigated  wiU  pre- 
1  Chit  Com.  L.  287,  n.  4»  5.  yent  a  right,  see  the  judgment  in  Benttt 

(78)  Afl  to  the  effect  of  twenty  years'  t.  Pipon,  Enapp's  Eep.  67.— 0. 
mintemiptod  use,  and  what  intermp- 
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BOOK  I.  in  certain  tracts  of  sea  claims  an  exclusiye  right  to  them,  and 
CHAP,  xxm.  fQjbids  all  participation  on  the  part  of  other  nations,— if  the 
others  obey  that  prohibition  with  sufficient  marks  of  acqniea- 
cence,  they  tacitly  renounce  their  own  right  in  favour  of  that 
nation,  and  establish  for  her  a  new  right,  which  she  may  after- 
wards lawfully  maintain  against  them,  especially  when  it  is 
confirmed  by  long  use.  (79) 
{  287.  Tho  The  various  uses  of  the  sea  near  the  coasts  render  it  very 
tean^ar  the  gugceptible  of  property.  It  furnishes  fish,  shells,  pearls,  am- 
beo^mra'^  ber,  «c.  Now,  in  all  these  respects,  its  use  is  not  inexhausti- 
proper^,  ble :  wherefore,  the  nation,  to  whom  the  coasts  belong,  may 
appropriate  to  themselves,  and  convert  to  their  own  profit, 
an  advantage  which. nature  has  so  placed  within  their  reach 
as  to  enable  them  conveniently  to  take  possession  of  it,  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  domi- 
nion of  the  land  they  inhabit.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  pearl 
fisheries  of  Bahrem  and  Geylon  may  lawfully  become  pro- 
perty ?  And  though,  where  the  catching  of  fish  is  the  only 
object,  the  fishery  appears  less  liable  to  be  exhausted,  yet,  if 
a  nation  have  on  their  coast  a  particular  fishery  of  a  profita- 
ble nature,  and  of  which  they  may  become  masters,  shall  they 
not  be  permitted  to  appropriate  to  themselves  that  bounteous 
gift  of  nature,  as  an  appendage  to  the  country  thev  possera, 
and  to  reserve  to  themselves  the  great  advantages  which  their 
commerce  may  thence  derive  in  case  there  be  a  sufficien 
abundance  of  fish  to  furnish  the  neighbouring  nations  ?  But 
if^  so  far  from  taking  possession  of  it,  the  nation  has  onoe 
acknowledged  the  common  right  of  other  nations  to  come  and 
fish  there,  it  can  no  longer  exclude  them  from  it ;  it  has  left 
that  fishery  in  its  primitive  freedom,  at  least  with  respect  to 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
The  English  not  having  originally  taken  exclusive  possession 
of  the  herring  fishery  on  tl^ir  coasts,  it  is  become  common 
[  128  ]  to  them  with  other  nations. 

f  288.  An-      A  nation  may  appropriate  to  herself  those  things  of  which 
other  reason  the  free  and  common  use  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous 
priatiSTthe  ^  ^^^'     ''^^  ^  *  second  reason  for  which  governments  ex- 
sea  border-  tend  their  dominion  over  the  sea  along  their  coasts  as  far  as 
ing  on  the    they  are  able  to  protect  their  right.    It  is  of  considerable  im- 
coasts.  (80)  portance  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  state  that  a  general 
liberty  be  not  allowed  to  all  comers  to  approach  so  near  their 
possessions,  especially  with  ships  of  war,  as  to  hinder  the  i^ 
proach  of  trading  nations,  and  molest  their  navigation.    Dur- 
ing the  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces,  James  L, 
king  of  England,  marked  out  along  his  coasts  certain  bound- 
aries, within  which  he  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  any 
of  the  powers  at  war  to  pursue  their  enemies,  nor  even  allow 

(79)  See  ftotfaer,  1  Chit  Com.  L.  H       (80)  See  ftirther,  I  Chit  Com.  L.  92, 
IL  1;  ib.  98,  s.  l.^C.  n.  2;  ib.  94^  n.  1;  ib.  95,  n.  1;  PnC  b. 

8|  a  8y  8.  6y  p.  69.— C 
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their  armed  vessels  to  stop  and  observe  the  ships  that  should  book  i. 
enter  or  sail  out  of  the  ports.*  These  parts  of  the  sea,  thus  ?5£L^™r 
subject  to  a  nation,  are  comprehended  in  her  territory ;  nor 
must  any  one  navigate  them  without  her  consent.  But,  to 
vessels  that  are  not  liable  to  suspicion,  she  cannot,  without  a 
breach  of  duty,  refuse  permission  to  approach  for  harmless 
purposes,  since  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  proprietor  to 
allow  to  strangers  a  free  passage,  even  by  land,  when  it  may 
be  done  without  damage  or  danger.  It  is  true  that  the  state 
itself  is  sole  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  in  every  par- 
ticular case  that  occurs ;  and,  if  it  judges  amiss,  it  is  to 
blame :  but  the  others  are  bound  to  submit.  It  is  otherwise, 
however,  in  cases  of  necessity, — ^as,  for  ii)stance,  when  a  ves- 
sel is  obliged  to  enter  a  road  which  belongs  to  you,  in  order 
to  shelter  herself  from  a  tempest.  In  this  case,  the  right  of 
entering  wherever  we  can,  provided  we  cause  no  damage,  or 
that  we  repkir  any  damage  done,  is,  as  we  shall  show  more  at 
large,  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  freedom  of  which  no  man 
can  be  supposed  to  have  divested  himself;  and  the  vessel 
may  lawfully  enter  in  spite  of  you,  if  you  unjustly  refuse  her 
permission. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  what  distance  a  nation  may  J  289.  How 
extend  its  rights  over  the  sea  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Bo-  ^^  ^  po^- 
dinusf  pretends,  that  according  to  the  common  right  of  ^'xtenlTsn 
maritime  nations,  the  prince's  dominion  extends  to  the  distance 
of  thirty  leagues  from  the  coast.  But  this  exact  determina- 
tion can  only  be  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove.  Each  state  may,  on  this 
head,  make  what  regulation  it  pleases  so  far  as  respects  the 
transactions  of  the  citizens  with  each  other,  or  their  concerns 
with  the  sovereign :  but,  between  nation  and  nation,  all  th|it 
can  reasonably  be  said  is,  that  in  general,  the  dominion  of  the 
state  over  the  neighbouring  sea  extends  as  far  as  her  safety 
renders  it  necessary  and  her  power  is  able  to  assert  it ;  since, 
on  the  one  hand,  she  cannot  appropriate  to  herself  a  thing 
that  is  common  to  all  mankind,  such  as  the  sea,  except  so  far 
as  she  has  need  of  it  for  some  lawful  end  (§  281^,  ana,  on  the 
other,  it  would  be  a  vain  and  ridiculous  pretension  to  claim  a  [  129  j] 
right  which  she  were  wholly  unable  to  assert.  The  fleets  of 
England  have  given  room  to  her  kings  to  claim  the  empire  of 
the  seas  which  surround  that  island,  even  as  far  as  the  opposite 
ooa8ts.|  Selden  relates  a  solemn  aet,§  by  which  it  appears, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  that  empire  was  acknowledged 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe ;  and 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  acknowledged  it,  in  some 

*  Seidell's  Mare  ClanBum,  lib.  ii.  f  In  his  Bepnblie,  book  L  o.  x. 

(81)  See  farther,  Pafi:  b.  4,  c  5,  8.  9,       %  See  Seidell's  Mare  Clausnm. 
pp.  167,  8;  1  Chit  Com.  L.  99,  n.  1;       {  Ibid.  lib.  2,  cap.  zxrilL 
lb.  100,  n.  1;  ib.  101,  n.  2;  ib.  101,  n. 
4 ;  ib.  287,  n.  7 ;  ib.  441,  n.  6.  207 
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BOOK  I.  measure,  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667,  at  least  so  far  as 
CHAP.  "nLyftiatftfi  ^Q  ^jjg  honours  of  the  flag.  But  solidly  to  establish  a 
right  of  such  extent,  it  were  necessary  to  prove  very  clearly 
the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  all  the  powers  concerned.  The 
French  have  never  agreed  to  this  pretension  of  England;  and, 
in  that  very  treaty  of  Breda  just  mentioned,  Louis  XIY.  would 
not  even  suffer  the  channel  to  be  called  the  English  channel, 
or  the  British  seisi.  The  republic  of  Venice  claims  the  empire 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  everybody  knows  the  ceremony  annually 
performed  upon  that  account.  In  confirmation  of  this  right 
we  are  referred  to  the  examples  of  Uladislaus,  king  of  Naples, 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  lU.,  and  of  some  of  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  who  asked  permission  of  the  Venetians  for  their 
vessels  to  pass  through  that  sea."*"  That  the  empire  of  the 
Adriatic  belongs  to  the  republic  to  a  certain  distance  from  her 
coasts,  in  the  places  of  which  she  can  keep  possession,  and  of 
which  the  possession  is  important  to  her  own  safety,  appears 
to  me  incontestable :  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  any 
power  is  at  present  disposed  to  acknowledge  her  sovereignly 
over  the  whole  Adriatic  sea.  Such  pretensions  to  empire  are 
respected  as  long  as  the  nation  that  makes  them  is  able  to 
assert  them  by  force ;  but  they  vanish  of  course  on  the  decline 
of  her  power.  At  present  tne  whole  space  of  the  sea  within 
cannon  shot  of  the  coast  is  considered  as  making  a  part  of 
the  territory ;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel  taken  under  the 
cannon  of  a  neutral  fortress  is  not  a  lawful  prize.  (82) 
J  290.  The  shores  of  the  sea  incontestably  belong  to  the  nation 

Shores  and  that  possesses  the  country  of  which  they  are  a  part ;  and  they 
ports.  (83)    belong  to  the  class  of  public  things.     If  civilians  have  set 
them  down  as  thin^  common  to  all  mankind  {res  commun€9)j 
it  is  only  in  regard  to  their  use ;  and  we  are  not  thence  to 
conclude  that  they  considered  them  as  independent  of  the 
empire :  the  very  contrary  appears  from  a  great  number  of 
laws.     Ports  and  harbours  are  manifestly  an  appendage  to 
and  even  a  part  of  the  country,  and  consequently  are  the 
property  of  the  nation.     Whatever  is  said  of  the  land  itself 
will  equally  apply  to  them,  so  far  as  respects  the  consequences 
of  the  domain  and  of  the  empire. 
i  291.  Bayi     '^U  ^^  ^^^ve  Said  of  the  parts  of  the  sea  near  the  coast,  may 
and  straits,  be  Said  more  particularly,  and  with  much  greater  reason,  of 
(^)  roads,  bays,  and  straits,  as  still  more  capable  of  being  poa- 

[  180  ]  sessed,  and  of  greater  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  country. 
But  I  speak  of  bays  and  straits  of  small  extent,  and  not  of 

*  See  Selden's  Mare  Claasnm,  lib.  L    right  to  out  sea-weed  on  rooks  situate 
oap.  xri.  below  low-water  mark,  but  by  ezprcM 

(82)  Pout,  b.  8,  0.  7,  2  133,  p.  844.— 0.    grant  from  the  king,  or  nninteirapted 

(83)  See   further  1    Chitty's    Com-    presumption.    Benett  y.  Pipon,  Knapp's 
mereial  Law,  100,  n.  3.    The  sea-shore,    Rep.  67. 

below  low-water  mark,  primd  faeU  be-        (84)  See  1  Ohitty's  Commeroial  Law, 
longs  to  the  king  and  all  his  subjects,    100,  n.  8.—0. 
and  no  subject  oan  claim  an  ezoluslye 
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those  great  tracts  of  sea  to  which  these  names  are  sometimes  book  l 
given,  as  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  over"^'  ^SE 
-which  the  empire  cannot  extend,  and  still  less  a  right  of  pro^ 
perty.  A  bay,  whose  entrance  can  be  defended,  may  be  pos- 
sessed and  rendered  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign ;  and 
it  is  important  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  country  might 
be  much  more  easily  insulted  in  such  a  place,  than  on  the 
coast  that  lies  exposed  to  the  winds  and  the  impetuosity  of 
the  waves. 

It  must  be  remarked,  with  regard  to  straits,  that,  when  { 291. 
they  serve  for  a  communication  between  two  seas,  the  i^*^g*"?^!^ 
tion  of  which  is  common  to  all,  or  several  nations,  the  nation  JJJr*'^' 
which  possesses  the  strait  cannot  refuse  the  others  a  passage 
through  it,  provided  that  passage  be  innocent  and  attended 
with  no  danger  to  herself.  By  refusing  it  without  just  reasons, 
she  would  deprive  those  nations  of  an  advantage  granted  them 
by  nature ;  and  indeed,  the  right  to  such  a  passage  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  primitive  liberty  enjoyed  by  all  ma^ind.  No- 
thing but  the  care  of  his  own  safety  can  authorize  the  owner 
of  the  strait  to  make  use  of  certain  precautions,  and  to  require 
certain  formalities,  commonly  established  by  the  custom  of 
nations.  He  has  a  right  to  levy  a  moderate  tax  on  the  ves- 
sels that  pass,  partly  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  they 
give  him,  by  obliging  him  to  be  on  his  guard — partly  as  a 
return  for  the  safety  he  procures  them  by  protecting  them 
from  their  enemies,  by  keeping  pirates  at  a  distance,  and  by 
defraying  the  expense  attendant  on  the  support  of  light-houses, 
sea-marks,  and  other  things  necessary  to  the  safety  of  mari- 
ners. Thus,  the  king  of  Denmark  requires  a  custom  at  the 
straits  of  the  Sound.  Such  )  ight  ought  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  reasons,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules,  as  the  tolls  estab- 
lished on  land,  or  on  a  river.     (See  §§  103  and  104.) 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  the  right  to  wrecks — ^a  right  which  f  29Z. 
was  the  wretched  offspring  of  barbarisin,  and  which  has  almost  Bight  to 
everywhere  fortunately  disappeared  with  its  parent.     Justice '"^^^^  (®*) 
and  humanity  cannot  allow  of  it,  except  in  those  cases  only 
where  the  proprietors  of  the  effects  saved  from  a  wreck  cannot 
possibly  be  discovered.     In  such  cases,  those  effects  belong  to 
the  person  who  is  the  first  to  take  possession  of  them,  or  to 
the  sovereign,  if  the  law  reserves  them  for  him. 

If  a  sea  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  a  nation,  {  M4.   a 
and  has  no  other  communication  with  the  ocean  than  by  a"®*  ®'*<^<>*«^ 
channel  of  which  that  nation  may  take  possession,  it  ^-ppears^^^^^jj^^^ 
that  such  a  sea  is  no  less  capable  of  being  occupied,  and  be- a  nation, 
coming  property,  than  the  land ;  and  it  ought  to  follow  the 


(85)  See  1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,    in  genezal  modern  cases,  Ship  Angnsti^ 
101,  n.  1.— C.  1  Hagg.  Rep.  16 ;  and  The  Bailiffs,  Ac, 

(86)  The  right  to  wreck  is  not  nnfre-    of  Bunwich  ▼.  Sterry,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph. 
qnently  the  subject  of  litigation  in  the    831. — G. 

Municipal  Courts  of  Great  Britain  ,*  see 
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BOOK  I.    fate  of  the  country  that  surrounds  it.     The  Mediterranean, 
CHAP.  xxm.  jj^  former  times,  was  absolutely  enclosed  within  the  territories 
of  the  Romans;  and  that  people,  by  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  strait  which  joins  it  to  the  ocean,  might  subject 
the  Mediterranean  to  their  empire,  and  assume  the  dominion 
over  it.     They  did  not,  by  such  procedure,  injure  the  rights 
of  other  nations ;  a  parti<nilar  sea  being  manifestly  designed 
[  131  ]  by  nature  for  the  use  of  the  countries  and  nations  that  sur- 
round it.     Besides,  by  barring  the  entrance  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean against  all  suspected  vessels,  the  Romans,  by  one  single 
stroke,  secured  the  immense  extent  of  their  coasts :  and  this 
reason  was  sufficient  to  authorize  them  to  take  possession  of 
it.     And,  as  it  had  absolutely  no  communication  but  with  the 
states  which  belonged  to  them,  they  were  at  liberty  to  permit 
or  prohibit  the  entrance  into  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  into 
anyof  their  towns  or  provinces. 
i  295.   The      When  a  nation  takes  possession  of  certain  parts  of  the  sea, 
parts  of  the  j^  takes  possession  of  the  empire  over  them,  as  well  as  of  the 
edrby*"*""  domain,  on  the  same  principle  which  we  advanced  in  treating 
power  are    of  the  land  (§  205).     These  parts  of  the  sea  are  within  the 
within ito     jurisdiction  of  the  nation,  and  a  part  of  its  territory:  the 
jnriBdiotion.  Bovereiffu  commands  there ;  he  makes  laws,  and  may  punish 
'   ^  those  who  violate  them ;  in  a  word,  he  has  the  same  rights 

there  as  on  land,  and,  in  general,  every  right  which  the  laws 
of  the  state  allow  him. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  the  empire  and  the  domain^  or  jtto- 
perfy,  are  not  inseparable  in  their  own  nature,  even  in  a  sove- 
reign state.^  As  a  nation  may  possess  the  domain  or  pro- 
perty of  a  tract  of  land  or  sea,  without  having  the  sovereignty 
of  it,  so  it  may  likewise  happen  that  she  shall  possess  the 
sovereignty  of  a  place,  of  winch  the  property  or  the  domain, 
with  respect  to  use,  belongs  to  some  other  nation.  But  it  is 
always  presumed,  that,  when  a  nation  possesses  the  useful 
domain  of  any  place  whatsoever,  she  has  also  the  higher  do- 
main and  empire,  or  the  sovereignty  (§  206).  We  cannot, 
however,  from  the  possession  of  the  empire,  infer,  with  equal 
probability,  a  coexistent  possession  of  the  useful  domain ; 
for,  a  nation  may  have  good  reasons  for  claiming  the  empire 
over  a  country,  and  particularly  over  a  tract  of  sea,  with- 
out pretending  to  have  any  property  in  it,  or  any  useful  do- 
main. The  English  have  never  claimed  the  property  of  all 
the  seas  over  which  they  have  claimed  the  empire.  (88) 

(87)  See  further,  1  Chltty's  Commer-  meroial  Law,  101,  2,  3.  As  to  the 
cial  Law,  05,  n.  8 ;  Grotias,  h.  2,  o.  8,  b.  duhf  of  the  flag,  or  the  obligation  upon 
18,  p.  166.— 0.  other  nations  to  pay  a  particular  mark 

•  See  Book  IL  J  83.  of  respeot  to  British   men-of-war,  by 

(88)  As  to  the  British  seas,  and  the  striking  their  flag  or  lowering  their 
olaims  of  the  English  of  empire  oyer  topsail,  formerly  claimed,  and  so  ob- 
the  seas  in  general,  see  Selden's  Mare  nozioos  to  foreign  shipping,  see  id. 
Clausnm,  b.  2,  o.  1,  p.  182,  and  other  101,  2 ;  Molloj,  b.  1,  o.  5,  as.  11 ;  and 
aathorities  ooUected  1  Chitty's   Com-  see  Postlewaite's  IMot  tit  Sea,  Britisli ; 
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This  is  all  we  nave  to  say  in  this  first  book.  A  more  mi-  book  i. 
nute  detail  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  a  nation,  considered  in  c°^'*-  "*"' 
herself,  would  lead  us  too  far.  Such  detail  must,  as  we  have 
already  obserred,  be  sought  for  in  particular  treatises  on  the 
public  and  political  law.  We  are  very  far  from  flattering 
ourselves  that  we  have  omitted  no  important  article;  this 
is  a  slight  sketch  of  an  immense  picture :  but  an  intelligent 
reader  will  without  difficulty  supply  all  our  omissions  by  mak- 
ing a  proper  application  of  the  general  principles :  we  have 
taken  thQ  utmost  care  solidly  to  establish  those  principles, 
and  to  develop  them  with  precision  and  perspicuity. 

Marten's  L.  Nftt  168, 9—173, 175 ;  Com.  tween  ships,  see  Ckmn  de  Droit  PubKo 

Big.  NftTigation,  A.    And,  u  to  the  Interne  et  Ihcteme,  torn.  2,  p.  80  to  84» 

French  yiew  of  the  right  of  the  lety  and  id.  896  to  406.— C. 
and  of  the  respects  to  be  eVMrred  be- 
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BOOK  11. 

OF  A  NATION  CONSIDERED  IN  ITS  EELATION  TO 
OTHERS. 


BOOK  IL 


CHAP.  L 

OF  THE  COMMON  BUTIBS  OF  A  NATION  TOWARDS  OTHERS ;  OR, 
OF  THE  OFFICES  OF  HUMANITY   BETWEEN  NATIONS. 


I L  Fonn-  IHE  following  maxims  will  appear  very  strange  to  cabinet 
Ration  of  politicians ;  and  such  is  the  misfortune  of  mankind,  that,  to 
•nd  mtttauT  ^^^7  ^^  those  refined  conductors  of  nations,  the  doctrine  of 
duties  of  this  chapter  will  be  a' subject  of  ridicule.  Be  it  so;  but  we 
nations.  will,  nevertheless,  boldly  lay  down  what  the  law  of  nature 
prescribes  to  nations.  Shall  we  be  intimidated  by  ridicule, 
when  we  speak  after  Cicero  ?  That  great  man  held  the  reins 
of  the  most  powerful  state  that  ever  existed ;  and  in  that 
station  he  appeared  no  less  eminent  than  at  the  bar.  The 
punctual  obseryance  of  the  law  of  nature  he  considered  as 
the  most  salutary  policy  to  the  state.  In  my  preface,  I  have 
already  quoted  this  fine  passage — Nihtl  est  quod  adhiic  de 
republiea  ptUem  dictum^  et  quo  possim  hngius  progrediy  nisi 
sit  confirmatumy  non  modofalsum  esse  illudy  sine  injuria  non 
possej  sed  hoc  verissimum,  sine  summa  j^istitia  rempublicam 
regi  non  posse.*^  I  might  say  on  good  grounds,  that,  by  the 
words  summa  justitiay  Cicero  means  that  universal  justice 
which  consists  in  completely  fulfilling  the  law  of  nature.  But 
in  another  place  he  explains  himself  more  clearly  on  this 
head,  and  gives  us  sufficiently  to  understand  that  he  does  not 
[  1S4  ]  confine  the  mutual  duties  of  men  to  the  observance  of  justice, 
properly  so  called.  "Nothing,"  says  he,  "is  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  more  capable  of  affording  true  satisfaction, 
than,  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  to  undertake  even  the  most 
arduous  and  painful  labours  for  the  benefit  and  preservation 
of  all  nations."  Magis  est  secundum  naturam^  pro  omnibus 
gentibus,  si  fieri  possit^  conservandis  aut  juvandis,  maximos 
labores  moUstiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Serculem  illumj 
quern  hominum  jama,  beneficiorum  memory  in  concilium  cob- 
lestium  collocavity  quam  vivere  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sine 


•  Fngm.  ex  lib.  IL  Be  Hepublioa. 
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uUts  molestiiSy  sed  etiam  in  maximia  voluptatiJyus^  ahundan-  book  n. 
tern  omnHnis  copm,  ut  excellds  etiam  puknritudine  et  viribuB.  ^^^^'  *• 
Qaodrca  optima  quiaque  et  aplendiduaimo  ingenio  hnge  illam 
vitam  huic  aiitqi>onit.*  In  the  same  chapter,  Cicero  ex- 
pressly refutes  those  who  are  for  excluding  foreigners  &om 
the  benefit  of  those  duties  to  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves bound  towards  their  fellow-citizens.  Qui  autem  civium 
rationem  dicunt  habendam^  extemorum  negant,  hi  dirimuivt 
eommunem  humani  generis  aocietatem;  qua  mblata^  benefit 
centia,  liberalitaSy  bmitaSj  juatitiaj  funditus  toUitur;  qum 
qui  toUunty  etiam  adveraua  DeoB  immartales  impii  judicandi 
9unt;  ah  iis  enim  constitutam  inter  homines  societatem  ever^ 
tuvi. 

And  why  should  we  not  hope  still  to  find,  among  those 
who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  some  wise  individuals  who  are 
convinced  of  this  great  truth,  that  virtue  is,  even  for  sove- 
reigns and  political  bodies,  the  most  certain  road  to  prosperity 
and  happiness?  There  is  at  least  one  benefit  to  be  expected 
from  the  open  assertion  and  publication  of  sound  maxims, 
which  is,  that  even  those  who  relish  them  the  least  are  there- 
by laid  under  a  necessity  of  keeping  within  some  bounds,  lest 
they  should  forfeit  their  characters  altogether.  To  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  vain  expectation  that  men,  and  especially 
men  in  power,  will  be  inclined  strictly  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  would  be  a  gross  mistake ;  and  to  renounce  all 
hope  of  making  impression  on  some  of  them,  would  be  to 
give  up  mankind  for  lost. 

Nations,  being  obliged  by  nature  reciprocally  to  cultivate 
human  society  (rrelim.  §  11),  are  bound  to  observe  towards 
each  other  all  tne  duties  which  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
that  society  require. 

The  offices  of  humanity  are  those  succours,  those  duties,  {  3.    OffioM 
which  men  owe  to  each  other,  as  men, — ^that  is,  as  social  be-^^  hnmani- 
iogs  formed  to  live  in  society,  and  standing  in  need  of  niu-^'^^^^j^^ 
tnal  assistance  for  their  preservation  and  Iwppiness,  and  tOdaUon. 
enable  them  to  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to  their  nature. 
Now,  the  laws  of  nature  being  no  less  obligatory  on  nations 
than  an  individuals  (Prelim.  §  5),  whatever  duties  each  man 
owes  to  other  men,  the  same  does  each  nation,  in  its  way,  owe 
to  other  nations  (Prelim.  §  10,  &c.)..    Such  is  the  foundation 
of  those  common  duties — of  those  offices  of  humanity — ^to 
which  nations  are  reciprocally  bound  towards  each  other. 
They  consist,  generally,  in  doing  every  thing  in  our  power  [  135  ] 
for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  others,  as  far  as  such 
conduct  is  reconcilable  with  our  duties  towards  ourselves. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  man,  who,  without  the  assist-  2  3.  Gene- 
ance  of  his  fellow-men,  is  unable  to  supply  aU  his  wants,  ^"^^^^^^ 
preserve  himself,  to  render  himself  perfect,  and  to  live  hap-  ^ntiuJ  dv- 

•  De  Offioiifl,  lib,  iiL  oap.  5.  tionf. 
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BOOK  n.  pUy,  plainly  show  us  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  society,  in 
^'^^'  '•  the  interchange  of  mutual  aid ;  and,  consequently,  that  all 
men  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  essence,  obliged  to  unite 
their  common  efforts  for  the  perfection  of  their  own  being 
and  that. of  their  condition.  The  surest  method  of  succeed- 
ing in  this  pursuit  is,  that  each  individual  should  exert  his 
efforts  fir%t  for  him%elf  and  then  for  others.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that,  whatever  we  owe  to  ourselves,  we  likewise  owe  to 
others,  so  far  as  they  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  and  we  can 
grant  it  to  them  without  being  wanting  to  ourselves.  Since, 
thenj  one  nation^  in  its  way^  owes  to  another  nation  every  dvty 
that  one  man  owes  to  another  many  we  rnay  confidently  lay 
down  this  general  principle : — one  state  owes  to  another  state 
whatever  it  owes  to  itself,  so  far  as  that  other  stands  in  real 
need  of  its  assistance,  and  the  former  can  grant  it  without 
neglecting  the  duties  it  owes  to  itself.  Such  is  the  eternal 
ami  immvtable  law  of  nature.  Those  who  might  be  alarmed 
at  this  doctrine,  as  totally  subversive  of  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy,  will  be  relieved  from  their  apprehensions  by  the  two 
following  considerations : — 

1.  Social  bodies  or  sovereign  states  are  much  more  capa- 
ble of  supplying  all  their  wants  than  individual  men  are ; 
and  mutual  assistance  is  not  so  necessary  among  them,  nor 
so  frequently  required.  Now,  in  those  particulars  which  a 
nation  can  itself  perform,  no  succour  is  due  to  it  from  others. 

2.  The  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  and  chiefly  the 
care  of  its  own  safety,  require  much  more  circumspection  and 
reserve  than  need  be  observed  by  an  individual  in  giving  as- 
sistance to  others.     This  remark  we  shall  soon  illustrate. 

2  4.   Duties     Of  all  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  itself,  the  chief  ob- 
of  a  nation  ject  is  its  preservation  and  perfection,  together  with  that  of 

w^^tion'of  ^^  ^***®-      ^*^®  ^^*^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®°^  ^^  ^^^  *^*   ^^^  ^^  *^ 

others.  ^  work  may  serve  to  point  out  the  several  objects  in  relation  to 
which  a  state  may  and  should  assist  another  state.  Every 
nation  ought,  on  occasion,  to  labour  for  the  preservation  of 
others,  and  for  securing  them  from  ruin  and  destruction,  as 
far  as  it  can  do  this  without  exposing  itself  too  much.  Thus, 
when  a  neighbouring  nation  is  unjustly  attacked  by  a  power- 
ful enemy  who  threatens  to  oppress  it,  if  you  can  defend  it, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  great  danger,  unquestionably  it 
is  your  duty  to  do  so.  Let  it  not  be  said,  in  objection  to 
this,  that  a  sovereign  is  not  to  expose  the  lives  of  his  soldiers 
for  the  safety  of  a  foreign  nation  with  which  he  has  not  con- 
tracted a  defensive  alliance.  It  may  be  his  own  case  to  stand 
in  need  of  assistance ;  and,  consequently,  he  is  acting  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  nation  in  giving  energy  to  the  spirit  and  dispo- 

[  186  ]  sition  to  afford  mutual  aid.   Accordingly,  policy  here  coinddes 

with  and  enforces  obligation  and  duty.     It  is  the  interest  of 

princes  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  monarch,  who 

aims  at  aggiandizing  himself  by  subjugating  his  neighbours. 
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A  powerful  league  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  United  Pro-    book  h. 
vinces,  when  threatened  with  the  yoke  of  Louis  XIV.*   When    ^^^^  '• 
the  Turks  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  the  brave  Sobieski,  king  of 
Poland,  saved  the  house  of  Austriajf  and  possibly  all  Ger- 
many, and  his  own  kingdom. 

For  the  same  reason,  if  a  nation  is  afflicted  with  famine,  §  5.  it  ought 
all  those  who  have  provisions  to  spare  ought  to  relieve  her  *^  *!*****  * 
distress,  without,  however,  exposing  themselves  to  want.  (89)  ^^^J  ^:^^ 
But,  if  that  nation  is  able  to  pay  for  the  provisions  thus  fur-  fomine  or 
nished,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  to  sell  them  to  her  at  a  reason-  any  other 
able  rate ;  for  they  are  not  bound  to  furnish  her  with  what  ^■la'ait*®"- 
she  is  herself  capable  of  procuring;  and,  consequently,  there 
is  no  obligation  of  gratuitously  bestowing  on  her  such  things 
as  she  is  able  to  purchase.     To  give  assistance  in  such  ex- 
treme necessity  is  so  essentially  conformable  to  humanity, 
that  the  duty  is  seldom  neglected  by  any  nation  that  has  re- 
ceived the  slightest  polish  of  civilization.     The  great  Henry 
the  Fourth  could  not  forbear  to  comply  with  it  in  favour  of 
obstinate  rebels  who  were  bent  on  his  destruction.^ 

Whatever  be  the  calamity  with  which  a  nation  is  afflicted, 
the  like  assistance  is  due  to  it.  We  have  seen  little  states  in 
Switzerland  order  public  collections  to  be  made  in  behalf  of 
towns  or  villages  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  which  had 
been  ruined  by  fire,  and  remit  them  liberal  succours ;  the  dif- 
ference of  religion  proving  no  bar  to  the  performance  of  so 
humane  a  deed.  The  calamities  of  Portugal  have  given  Eng- 
land an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  humanity  with 
that  noble  generosity  which  characterizes  a  great  nation. 
On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  disastrous  fate  of  Li8bon,§  the 
parliament  voted  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the 
relief  of  an  unfortunate  people;  the  king  also  added  consi- 
derable sums :  ships,  laden  with  provisions  and  all  kinds  of 
succours,  were  sent  away  with  the  utmost  despatch ;  and  their 
arrival  convinced  the  Portuguese  that  an  opposition  in  belief 
and  worship  does  not  restrain  the  beneficence  of  those  who 
understand  the  claims  of  humanitv.  On  the  same  occasion, 
likewise,  the  king  of  Spain  signally  displaced  his  tenderness 
for  a  near  ally,  and  exerted,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  his  < 

humanity  and  generosity. 

A  nation  must  not  simply  confine  itself  to  the  preservation  i  o.  it  ought 
of  other  states ;  it  should  likewise,  according  to  its  power  and  tooontributo 
their  want  of  its  assistance,  contribute  to  their  perfection.  Jj^^^j^^f " 

~  other  states. 

*  In  1673.  which  would  have  oocasioned  more  de- 

f  Ho  defeated  the  Turks,  and  obliged    stmction  than  the  most  disastrous  defeat 

them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in    in  battle,  England  supplied  them  with 

1683.  Peruvian  bark,  which  instantly  checked 

(89)  Ante,  Prelim,  g  14.    Upon  this    and  overcame  the  disease.— 0. 
IRineipleiy    during   the    late  war  with        X  At  the  famous  siege  of  Paris. 
France,  when  the  Erenoli  troops  were        }  The  earthquake  by  which  a  great 
utenavely  aflOicted   with   a   disorder    part  of  that  city  was  destroyed. 
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BOCK  n.   We  have  already  shown  (Prelim.  §  13)  that  natural  society 
^'■^•J:— imposes  on  it  this  general  obligation.     We  are  now  come  to 


[  187  1  the  proper  place  for  treating  of  the  obligation  somewhat  more 
in  detail.  A  state  is  more  or  less  perfect,  as  it  is  more  or 
less  adapted  to  attain  the  end  of  civil  society,  which  consists 
in  procuring  for  its  members  every  thing  of  which  they  stand 
in  need,  for  the  necessities,  the  conveniences,  and  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  for  their  happiness  in  general, — ^in  providing  for 
the  peaceable  enjo^ent  of  property,  and  the  safe  and  easy 
administration  of  justice, — and,  finally,  in  defending  itself 
against  all  foreign  violence  (Book  I.  §  K).  Every  natioii 
therefore,  should  occasionally,  and  according  to  its  power, 
contribute,  not  only  to  put  another  nation  in  possession  of 
these  advantages,  but  likewise  to  render  it  ^capable  of  pro- 
curing them  itself.  Accordingly,  a  learned  nation,  if  applied 
to  for  masters  and  teachers  in  the  sciences,  by  another  nation 
desirous  of  shaking  off  its  native  barbarism,  ought  not  to 
refuse  such  a  request.  A  nation,  whose  happiness  it  is  to 
live  under  wise  laws,  should,  on  occasion,  make  it  a  point 
of  duty  to  communicate  them.  Thus,  when  the  wise  and  vir* 
tuous  Komans  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece  to  collect  good 
laws,  the  Greeks  were  far  from  rejecting  so  reasonable  and 
BO  laudable  a  request.  (90) 
{  7.  Bat  not  But,  though  a  nation  be  obliged  to  promote,  as  far  as  lies 
bj  force,  jjj  jijg  power,  the  perfection  of  others,  it  is  not  entitled  forcibly 
to  obtrude  these  good  offices  on  them.  Such  an  attempt 
would  be  a  violation  of  their  natural  liberty.  In  order  to 
compel  any  one  to  receive  a  kindness,  we  must  have  an  autho- 
rity over  him ;  but  nations  are  absolutely  free  and  independ- 
ent (Prelim.  §  4).  Those  ambitious  Europeans  who  attacked 
the  American  nations,  and  subjected  them  to  their  greedy 
dominion,  in  order,  as  they  pretended,  to  civilize  them,  and 
cause  them  to  be  instructed  in  the  true  religion, — ^those 
usurpers,  I  sa^,  grounded  themselves  on  a  pretext  equally- 
unjust  and  ridiculous.  It  is  strange  to  hear  the  learned  and 
judicious  Grotius  assert  that  a  sovereign  may  justly  take  up 
arms  to  chastise  nations  which  are  suilty  of  enormous  trans- 
gressions of  the  law  of  nature,  which  treat  their  parenU  with 
inhumanity  like  the  Soadians,  which  eat  human  flesh  as  the 
ancient  Q-auls^  4'c.*{9l)    What  led  him  into  this  error,  was, 

(90)  See  (he  oondaot  of  Charlemagne  but   otherwiM   It  requiree  pradential 

and    Alfired  the  Great     Home   Hut  cheoks. — 0. 

The  anoient  polioy  was  to  withhold  any  *  Be  Jure  Belli  et  Padi,  Eb.  !L  eap. 

oommonication  or  information  in  im-  zx.  { 11. 

proyementa  whioh  might  diminish  our  (91)  And  see  the  ahmrdity  of  snoh 

home  manufaotorea ;  but  the  reBtrictionB  interferenoe  saroaetioaUy  well  exempli- 

upon  the  exportationB  of  artifloen  and  fled  by  Oerrantes  in  his  Bon  Quixote, 

maoUnery  were  removed  by  5  Geo.  4,  releasing  the  reftaotozy  apprentaee  and 

e.  97.    If  there  be  reciprocity  on  the  compelling  his  master  to  beg  pardon, 

part  of  the  other  nation,  the  indulgence  thereby  occasioning  the  former  an  in- 

of  this  liberal  policy  must  be  desirable ;  finitely  more  soTere  chastisement—^ 
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his  attributing  to  every  independent  man,  and  of  course  to  »^^^  ^ 
?very  sovereign,  an  odd  kind  of  right  to  punish  faults  which  ^^^^' 
involve  an  enormous  violation  of  th^  laws  of  nature,  though 
they  do  not  affect  either  his  rights  or  his  safety.  But  we 
have  shown  (Book  I.  §  169)  that  men  derive  the  right  of  pun- 
ishment solely  from  their  right  to  provide  for  their  own  safety ; 
and  consequently  they  cannot  claim  it  except  against  those 
by  whom  they  have  been  injured.  Could  it  escape  Grotius, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  added  by  him  in 
the  following  paragraphs,  his  opinion  opens  a  door  to  all  the 
ravages  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  and  furnishes  ambition 
with  ntmiberless  pretexts  ?  Mohammed  and  his  successors  have 
desolated  and  subdued  Asia,  to  avenge  the  indignity  done  to 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead;  all  whom  they  termed  associators 
or  idolaters  fell  victims  to  their  devout  fury.  [  138  ] 

Since  nations  ought  to  perform  these  duties  or  of5ces  of  i  8.   The 
humanity  towards  each  other,  according  as  one  stands  in  need,  ^f^}^  *? '®' 
and  the  other  can  reasonably  comply  with  them, — every  nation  ^^^  J 
being  free,  independent,  and  sole  arbitress  of  her  own  actions,  hnnumity. 
it  belongs  to.  each  to  consider  whether  her  situation  warrants 
her  in  asking  or  granting  any  thing  on  this  head.     Thus, 
1.  Every  nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  of  another  that 
assistance  and  those  kmd  offices  which  she  conceives  herself 
to  stand  in  need  of.     To  prevent  her,  would  be  doing  her  an 
injury.     If  she  makes  the  application  without  necessity,  she 
is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty ;  but,  in  this  respect,  ishe  is 
wholly  mdependent  of  the  judgment  of  others.    A  nation  has 
a  right  to  ask  for  these  kind  offices,  but  not  to  demand  them. 

For,  2.  These  offices  beins  due  only  in  necessity,  and  by  a  j  o.   Th« 
nation  which  can  comply  wiui  them  without  being  wanting  to  right  of 
itself;  the  nation  that  is  applied  to  has,  on  the  other  hand,  a^^^* 
right  of  judging  whether  the  case  really  demands  them,  and^^y  ^^ 
whether  circumstances  will  allow  her  to  grant  them  consist-  be  granted, 
ently  with  that  regard  which  she  ought  to  pay  to  her  own 
safety  and  interests :  for  instance,  a  nation  is  in  want  of  com, 
and  applies  to  another  nation  to  sell  her  a  quantity  of  it : — 
in  this  case  it  rests  with  the  latter  party  to  judge  whether,  by 
a  compliance  with  the  request,  they  will  not  expose  themselves 
to  the  danger  of  a  scarcity :  and,  if  they  refuse  to  comply, 
their  determination  is  to  be  patiently  acquiesced  in.   We  have 
very  lately  seen  a  prudent  performance  of  this  duty  on  the 
part  of  Russia :  she  generously  assisted  Sweden  when  threaten- 
ed with  a  famine,  but  refused  to  other  powers  the  liberty  of 
purchasing  corn  in  Livonia,  from  the  circumstance  of  stand- 
ing herself  in  need  of  it,  and,  no  doubt,  from  weighty  political 
motives  likewise. 

Thus,  the  right  which  a  nation  has  to  the  offices  of  humanity  }  i<>-  ^  n»- 
is  but  an  imperfect  one :  she  cannot  compel  another  nation  to^^^^^**** 
the  performance  of  them.  The  nation  that  unreasonably  o^J^to^r- 
refuses  them  offends  against  equity,  which  consists  in  acting  fotmi 
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Bof»K  ir.    conformably  to  the  imperfect  right  of  another :  but  thereby 
^^*'^'  '•    no  injury  is  done ;  injury  or  injustice  being  a  trespass  against 
offices  of      the  perfect  right  of  another. 

refusails'iio     ^*  '^^  impossible  that  nations  should  mutually  discharge  all 
wrong.      ^  tJiese  several  duties  if  they  do  not  love  each  other.     This  is 
2  11.   Ma-  ^^^  P'^®  source  from  which  the  offices  of  humanity  should 
tuai  love  of  DToceed ;  they  will  retain  the  character  and  perfection  of  it. 
nations.       Then  nations  will  be  seen  sincerely  and  cheerfully  to  help  each 
other,  earnestly  to  promote  their  common  welfare,  and  culti- 
vate peace,  without  jealousy  or  distrust. 
^  12.   Each      A  real  friendship  will  be  seen  to  reign  among  them;  and 
nation         this  happy  state  consists  in  a  mutual  affection.     Every  nation 
thSe  ttie'*^^  obliged  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  other  nations,  and 
friendship    carcfully  to  avoid  whatever  might  kindle  their  enmity  against 
of  others,     her.     Wisc  and  prudent  nations  often  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct from  views  of  direct  and  present  interest :  a  more  noble, 
[  189  ]  more  general,  and  less  direct  interest,  is  too  rarely  the  motive 
of  politicians.     K  it  be  incontestable  that  men  must  love  each 
other  in  order  to  answer  the  views  of  nature  and  discharge 
the  duties  which  she  prescribes  them,  as  well  as  for  their  own 
private  advantage,^-can  it  be  doubted  that  nations  are  under 
the  like  reciprocal  obligation  ?     Is  it  in  the  power  of  men,  on 
dividing  themselves  into  different  political  bodies,  to  break 
the  ties  of  that  universal  society  wmch  nature  has  established 
amongst  them  ? 
^  13.   To        If  a  man  ought  to  qualify  himself  for  becoming  useful  to 
perfect  itself  other  men, — and  a  citizen,  for  rendering  useful  services  to  his 
'^A*^*^  country  and  fellow  citizens, — a  nation  likewise,  in  perfecting 
vantLeof   l^^rs^lfj  ought  to  have  in  view  the  acquisition  of  a  greater 
others,  and  degree  of  ability  to  promote  the  perfection  and  happiness  of 
set  them      other  nations ;  she  should  be  careful  to  set  them  good  examples, 
good  exam-  j^j^^  avoid  Setting  them  a  pattern  of  any  thing  evil.     Imitation 
^  ^'  is  natural  to  mankind :  the  virtues  of  a  celebrated  nation  are 

sometimes  imitated,  and  much  more  frequently  its  vices  and 
defects. 
;  14.   To        Glory  being  a  possession  of  great  importance  to  a  nation, 
take  eare  of  as  we  have  shown  in  a  particular  chapter  expressly  devoted 
their  glory,  to  the  subject,* — ^the  duty  of  a  nation  extends  even  to  the 
care  of  the  glory  of  other  nations.     In  the  first  place,  she 
should,  on  occasion,  contribute  to  enable  them  to  merit  true 
^loTj :  secondly,  she  should  do  them  in  this  respect  all  the 
justice  due  to  them,  and  use  all  proper  endeavours  that  such 
justice  be  universally  done  them:  finally,  instead  of  irritating, 
she  should  kindly  extenuate  the  bad  effect  which  some  slight 
blemishes  may  produce. 
i  15.   nif.       From  the  manner  in  which  we  have  established  the  obliga- 
'Tri^  *'    *^^^  ^^  performing  the  offices  of  humanity,  it  plainly  appears 
•^hgion       ^  j^g  solely  founded  on  the  nature  of  man.     Wherefore,  no 
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nation  can  refuse  them  to  another,  under  pretence  of  its  pro-    book  n. 
fessing  a  different  religion:  to  be  entitled  to  them,  it  is  suflS 


cient  that  the  claimant  is  our  fellow-creature.  A  conformity  ongbt  not  to 
of  belief  and  worship  may  become  a  new  tie  of  friendship  PJf^^^^®  *^® 
between  nations :  but  no  difference  in  these  respects  can  war-  ^n^^ty. 
rant  us  in  laying  aside  the  character  of  men,  or  the  sentiments 
annexed  to  it.  As  we  have  already  related  (§  5)  some  instances 
well  worthy  of  imitation,  let  us  here  do  justice  to  the  pontiff 
who  at  present  fills  the  see  of  Rome,  and  has  recently  given 
a  very  remarkable  example,  and  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended.  Information  being  given  to  that  prince,  that 
several  Dutch  ships  remained  at  Civita  Vecchia,  not  daring  to 
put  to  sea  for  fear  of  the  Algerine  corsairs,  he  immediately 
issued  orders  that  the  frigates  of  the  ecclesiastical  state  should 
convoy  those  ships  out  of  danger ;  and  his  nuncio  at  Brussels 
received  instructions  to  signify  to  the  ministers  of  the  states- 
general,  that  his  holiness  made  it  a  rule  to  protect  commerce 
and  perform  the  duties  of  humanity,  without  regarding  any 
difference  of  religion.  Such  exalted  sentiments  cannot  fail 
of  raising  a  veneration  for  Benedict  XTV.  even  amongst  Pro- 
testants. (92)  [  140  ] 
How  happy  would  mankind  be,  were  these  amiable  precepts  i  16.  Rule 
of  nature  everywhere  observed !  Nations  would  communicate  ^^™®^™^** 
to  each  other  their  products  and  their  knowledge ;  a  profound  ^^j^^jJ^V^®* 
peace  would  prevail  all  over  the  earth,  and  enrich  it  with  its 
invaluable  fruits ;  industry,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts  would 
be  employed  in  promoting  our  happiness,  no  less  than  in  re- 
lieving our  wants ;  violent  methods  of  deciding  contests  would 
be  no  more  heard  of;  all  differences  would  be  terminated  by 
moderation,  justice,  and  equity ;  the  world  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  large  republic ;  men  would  live  everywhere 
like  brothers,  and  each  individual  be  a  citizen  of  the  universe. 
That  this  idea  should  be  but  a  delightful  dream !  yet  it  flows 
from  the  nature  and  essence  of  man.*  But  disorderly  pas- 
sions, and  private  and  mistaken  interest,  will  for  ever  prevent 
its  being  realized.     Let  us,  then,  consider  what  limitations     * 

(92)  He  was   mneh   celebrated  and  man, — ^it  necessarily  foUows,  that»  ae- 

spoken  of  in  Lord  Charlemonf  s  Tra-  cording  to  the  intentions  of  natnre,  all 

TtAB  in  A.  D.  1742. — C.  mankind  mnst  haye  one  common  in- 

*  Here,  again,  let  us  caU  in  the  tereet. — ^Ergo  unnm  debet  esse  omni- 
anthority  of  Cioero  to  our  support  bus  propositum,  ut  eadem  sit  nUlitas 
<«AU  mankind  (says  that  exceUent  uninsci^jusque  et  universorum:  quam 
philosopher)  shoiild  lay  it  down  as  si  ad  se  quisque  rapial>  dissolTCtsr 
their  constant  rule  of  action,  that  in-  omnis  humana  consociatio.  Atque  si 
dividual  and  general  advantage  should  etiam  hoc  natura  prsBscribit,  ut  hom« 
be  the  same :  for,  If  each  man  strlres  to  homini,  quiounque  sit,  ob  earn  ipsam 
grasp  every  advantage  for  himself,  aU  causam,  quod  is  homo  sit,  consnltum 
Jie  ties  of  human  soeieiy  will  be  velit,  necesse  est»  seenndum  eandem 
broken.  And,  if  nature  ordains  that  natnram,  omnium  utilitatem  ease  corn- 
man  should  feel  interested  in  the  wel-  mnnem.  De  Offlc  lib.  iii.  cap.  ir.  Note 
fare  of  his  fellow-man,  whoever  he  be,  Ed.  1707. 
and  for  the  single  reason  that  he  is  a 
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BOOK  n.    the  present  Btate  of  men,  and  the  ordinary  manms  and  con* 
^^^^'  ^    duct  of  nations,  may  render  necessary  in  the  practice  of 
these  precepts  of  nature,  which  are  in  themselves  so  noble 
and  excellent. 

The  law  of  nature  cannot  condemn  the  good  to  become  the 
dupes  and  prey  of  the  wicked,  and  the  victims  of  their  injus- 
tice and  ingratitude.  Melancholy  experience  shows  that  most 
nations  aim  only  to  strengthen  and  enrich  themselves  &t  the 
expense  of  others, — ^to  domineer  over  them,  and  even,  if  an 
opportunity  offers,  to  oppress  and  bring  them  under  the  yoke* 
I^udence  does  not  allow  us  to  strengthen  an  enemy,  (93)  or 
one  in  whom  we  discover  a  desire  of  plundering  and  oppress- 
ing us :  and  the  care  of  our  own  safety  forbids  it.  We  have 
Been(§  3,  &;c.)  that  a  nation  does  not  owe  her  assistance  and 
the  offices  of  humanity  to  other  nations,  except  so  far  as  the 

Sant  of  them  is  reconcilable  with  her  duties  to  herselfl 
ence,  it  evidently  follows,  that,  though  the  universal  love  of 
mankind  obliges  us  to  grant  at  all  times,  and  to  all,  even  to 
our  enemies,  those  offices  which  can  only  tend  to  render  them 
more  moderate  and  virtuous,  because  no  inconvenience  is  to 
be  apprehended  from  granting  them, — ^we  are  not  obliged  to 
give  them  such  succours  as  probably  may  become  destructive 
to  ourselves.  Thus,  1.  The  exceeding  importance  of  trade, 
not  only  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life,  but  likewise 
to  the  strength  of  a  state,  and  furnishing  it  with  the  means 
of  defending  itself  against  its  enemies, — and  the  insatiable 
[  141  ]  avidity  of  those  nations  which  seek  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
engross  it, — ^thus,  I  say,  these  circumstances  authorize  a  na- 
tion possessed  of  a  branch  of  trade,  or  the  secret  of  some 
important  manufacture  or  fabric,  to  reserve  to  herself  those 
sources  of  wealth,  and,  instead  of  communicating  them  to 
foreign  nations,  to  take  measures  against  it.  But,  where  the 
necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life  are  in  question,  the  nation 
ought  to  sell  them  to  others  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  not 
convert  her  monopoly  into  a  system  of  odious  extortion.  To 
•  commerce  England  chiefly  owes  her  greatness,  her  power,  and 
her  safety :  who,  then,  will  presume  to  blame  her  for  endea- 
vouring, by  every  fair  and  just  method,  to  retain  the  several 
branches  of  it  in  her  own  hand  ? 

2.  As  to  things  directly  and  more  particularly  useful  for 
war,  a  nation  is  under  no  obligation  to  sell  them  to  others  of 
whom  it  has  the  smallest  suspicion ;  and  prudence  even  de- 
clares against  it.  Thus,  by  the  Roman  laws,  people  were 
justly  prohibited  to  instruct  the  barbarous  nations  in 


very  justly  p] 
building  galle 


eys.     Thus,  in  England,  laws  have  been  enacted 

(08)  The  same  prudential  oonsider-  gnmted  without  equivalent  to  another 

ation  extends  also  in  time  of  peace;  state,  she  may  declare  war  against  the 

for,  who  can  anticipate  how  soon  after  nation  who  confexred  them  f — 0. 
advantages    hare    been    conferred   or 
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to  prevent  the  best  method  of  ship-building  from  being  carried    book  n. 
out  of  the  kingdom.  ^  ^'^'''  '• 

This  caution  is  to  be  carried  farther,  with  respect  to  na- 
tions more  justly  suspected.  Thus,  when  the  Turks  were 
successfully  pursuing  their  victorious  career,  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  zenidi  of  power,  all  Christian  nations  ought, 
independent  of  every  bigoted  consideration,  to  have  consi- 
dered them  as  enemie&;  even  the  most  distant  of  those  na- 
tions, though  not  en^ffed  in  any  contest  with  them,  would 
have  been  justifiable  m  breaking  off  all  commerce  with  a  peo- 
ple who  made  it  their  profession  to  subdue  by  force  of  arms 
all  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  their  prophet. 

Let  us  further  observe,  with  rojgard  to  the  prince  in  par-;  ir.  Parti- 
ticular,  that  he  ought  not,  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  to  obey  eniar  limit*, 
without  reserve  all  the  suggestions  of  a  noble  and  generous  ***^jj* 
heart  impelling  him  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the  ^.d-^^^^^^ 
vantage  of  others,  or  to  motives  of  generosity ;  because  it  is 
not  his  private  interest  that  is  in  question,  but  that  of  the 
state— that  of  the  nation  who  has  committed  herself  to  his 
care.     Cicero  says  that  a  great  and  elevated  soul  despises 
pleasures,  wealth,  life  itself,  and  makes  no  account  of  them, 
when  the  common  utility  Ues  at  stake.^    He  is  right,  and 
such  sentiments  are  to  be  admired  in  a  private  person ;  but 

fenerosity  is  not  to  be  exerted  at  the  expense  of  others, 
'he  head  or  conductor  of  a  nation  ought  not  to  practise  that 
virtue  in  public  affairs  without  ^eat  circumspection,  nor  to  a 
greater  extent  than  will  redound  to  the  glory  and  real  advan- 
tage of  the  state.  As  to  the  common  good  of  human  society, 
he  ought  to  pay  the  same  attention  to  it  as  the  nation  he  re- 
presents would  be  obliged  to  pay  were  the  government  of  her 
affairs  in  her  own  hana. 

But,  though  the  duties  of  a  nation  towards  herself  set  j  is.  No 
bounds  to  the  obligation  of  performing  the  offices  of  human- nation 
ity,  they  cannot  in  the  least  affect  the  prohibition  of  doing  ^"*^^'*J'°' 
any  harm  to  others,  of  causing  them  any  prejudice, — ^in  a  ^""  ^  *"' 

word,  of  injuring  them  f If  every  [  142  ] 

man  is,  by  his  very  nature,  obliged  to  assist  in  promoting  the 
perfection  of  others,  much  more  cogent  are  the  reasons  which 
forbid  him  to  increase  their  impenection,  and  that  of  their 
condition.  The  same  duties  are  incumbent  on  nations  (Pre- 
lim. §§  5,  6^.  No  nation,  therefore,  ought  to  commit  any 
actions  tending  to  impair  the  perfection  of  other  nations,  and 
that  of  their  condition,  or  to  impede  their  progress, — ^in  other 

*  De  OflElo.  lib.  iii.  eap.  y.  prejudice    (to    prejndioe),     hleaaer  (to 

f  Liner  (professedlj  borrowed  from  woond,  or  hart)i  are  not  of  precisely  th9 

the  Latin  kedo)  is  the  term  nsed  by  same  import^"  and  that^  bj  the  word 

the  author,  who,  in  order  the  better  to  Uxer  (which  is  here  rendered  injure)  he 

explain  his  meaning,  proceeds  to  in-  means,  "in  general,  causing  imperfection 

form  us,  that  *'nuire  (to  hurt),  offen$er  in  the  injured  party,  or  in  his  condition 

(to  offend),  faire  tort  (to  wrong),  porter  — ^rendering  his  person  or  his  condition 

dommoa*  (to  cause  detriment),  porter  less  perfect" 
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;  II.  words,  to  injure  them.  (94^  And,  since  the  perfection  of  a 
•'•  .nation  consists  in  her  aptitude  to  attain  the  end  of  civil  so- 
ciety— ^and  the  perfection  of  her  condition,  in  not  wanting 
any  of  the  things  necessary  to  that  end  (Book  I.  §  14) — ^no 
one  nation  ought  to  hinder  another  from  attaining  the  end  of 
civil  society,  or  to  render  her  incapable  of  attaining  it.  This 
general  principle  forbids  nations  to  practise  any  e^  manoeu- 
vres tending  to  create  disturbance  in  another  state^  to  foment 
discord^  to  corrupt  its  citizenSj  to  alienate  its  aUieSy  to  raise 

Semies  against  it,  to  tarnish  its  glory,  and  to  deprive  it  of 
natural  advanta^s.  (95^ 

However,  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  negligence  in  ful- 
filling the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and  even  the  refusal 
of  these  duties  or  offices,  is  not  an  injury.  To  neglect  or  re- 
fuse contributing  to  the  perfection  of  a  nation,  is  not  impair- 
ing that  perfection. 

It  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  we  are  making  use 
of  our  right,  when  we  are  doing  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  or 
to  others,  if,  from  this  action  of  ours,  any  prejudice  results 
to  the  perfection  of  another, — any  detriment  to  his  exterior 


(94)  ThU  poiitioB,  howoTer,  requiref 
qoalifioatioii ;  for,  whether  in  time  of 
peace  or  of  war,  a  natioB  has  a  right 
to  diminish  the  commerce  or  resonreee 
of  another  by  fhir  rivalry  and  other 
meana  not  in  themaelTea  mijosty  precisely 
as  one  tradesman  may  by  /air  eompe- 
tition  nndersell  his  neighbour,  and 
thereby  alienate  his  customers. — G. 

(95)  An  instance  of  this  role  is,  the 
illegality  of  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  a  revolted  colony  before  its  sepa- 
rate independence  has  been  acknow- 
ledged. A  contract  made  between  a 
revolted  colony  in  that  character  with 
the  subject  of  another  state  that  has 
not  as  yet  recognised  such  revolted  co- 
lony as  an  independent  state,  is  illegal 
and  void,  and  wUl  not  be  given  effect 
to  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  any 
other  court  in  this  country.  City  of 
Berne  v.  Bank  of  England,  9  Yes.  847; 
Jonee  v.  Oareia  del  Bic,  1  Turner  i 
Russ.  297;  Thompeon  v.  Powlee,  2  Sim. 
Rep.   202,   3;   Be  WutM  v.  Hendrieke, 

2  Ring.  814;  Triearri  v.  Clement, 
11    Moore,    308;    2    Car.    A    P.  223; 

3  Bing.  482;  for,  such  direct  recogni- 
tion of  such  a  revolted  colony  must 
necessarily  be  offensive  to  the  princi- 
pal state  to  which  it  belonged;  and,  in 
the  American  war.  Great  Britain  de- 
clared war  against  France  and  other 
countries  on  the  g^und  of  their  im- 
proper interference  between  her  and 
her  colonies,  Thompeon  v.  Potolee,  2  Bim. 

2iS 


Rep.  203,  212,  8,  and  in  Biri  v.  Tkou^ 
eon,  cited  id.  and  id.  222,  Lord  Eldon 
refused  to  take  notice  of  the  Republic 
of  Colombia:  and  it  seems  that^  if  a 
bill  in  equity  fiJsely  state  that  the  co- 
lony had  been  recognised  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  the  court  may  take  ju- 
dicial  notice  of  the  contrary,  and  decree 
or  proceed  accordingly;  and  the  mere 
fact  of  this  country  having  for  com- 
mercial purposes  sent  a  eoneul  to  a  re- 
volted colony,  is  not  equivalent  to  a 
etcUe  recognition  of  its  independence; 
Taylor  v.  Barclay,  2  Sim.  213,  and 
Triearri  v.  Clement,  11  Moore,  808 ;  2 
Can.  A  P.  223;  3  Bing.  432,  cited  id. 
219;  {The  United  Statee  v.  Palmer,  3 
Wheat  Rep.  610. } 

To  supply  such  a  revolted  colony 
(or  even  any  independent  state)  with 
money,  without  leave  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  a  subject  belongs,  is  il- 
legal, because  that  would  be  assisting 
such  colony  against  the  parent  country 
to  which  it  belongs;  and  also  because 
it  would  create  objects  and  interests  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  that  might  in 
case  of  war  be  injurious  to  his  own  go- 
vemment  Observations  in  Thompeon 
V.  Potelee,  2  Bim.  Rep.  203,  and  Jffen^ 
ninge  v.  Bothechild,  12  Moore,  559;  4 
Bing.  315,  335;  9  Bar.  A  Cres.  470: 
Triearri  v.  Clement,  11  MT>ore,  308;  2 
Car.  A  P.  223;  3  Bing.  432.  {See 
The  Santieeima  Trinidada,  7  Wheat. 
Rep.  283.} 
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condition, — ^we  are  not  guilty  of  an  injury :  we  are  doing  book  n. 
what  is  lawful,  or  even  what  we  ought  to  do.  The  damage  ^^^^'  '' 
which  accrues  to  the  other  is  no  part  of  our  intention :  it  is 
merely  an  accident,  the  imputability  of  which  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  particular  circumstances.  For  instance,  in  case 
of  a  lawful  defence,  the  harm  we  do  to  the  aggressor  is  not 
the  object  we  aim  at : — ^we  act  only  with  a  view  to  our  own 
safety;  we  make  use  of  our  right ;  and  the  aggressor  alone  is 
chargeable  with  the  mischief  which  he  brings  on  himself. 

Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  duties  of  humanity,  nor  i  i9.   or- 
more  contrary  to  that  society  which  should  be  cultivated  by  ^^^o®*- 
nations,  than  offences,  or  actions  which  give  a  just  displeasure 
to  others :  every  nation  therefore  should  carefully  avoid  giving 
any  other  nation  real  offence:  I  say  real;  for,  should  others 
take  offence  at  our  behaviour  when  we  are  only  using  our 
rights  or  fulfilling  our  duties,  the  fault  lies  with  them,  not  with 
us.    Offences  excite  such  asperity  and  rancour  between  nations 
that  we  should  avoid  giving  any  room  even  for  ill-grounded  [  143  J 
piques,  when  it  can  be  done  without  any  inconvemency,  or 
failure  in  our  duty.     It  is  said  that  certain  medals  and  dull 
jests  irritated  Louis  XTV.  against  the  United  Provinces  te 
such  a  degree  as  to  induce  him,  in  1672,  to  undertake  the  de- 
struction of  that  republic.  (96^ 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  tnis  chapter, — ^those  sacred  pre-; 20.   Bai 
cepts  of  nature, — ^were  for  a  long  time  unknown  to  nations.  <'^*^"*.®^^ 
The  ancients  had  no  notion  of  any  duty  they  owed  to  nations***'''"'*  ""*" 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  treaties  of  friendship.* 
The  Jews  especially  placed  a  great  part  of  their  zeal  in  hating 
all  nations ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  they  were  detested 
and  despised  by  them  in  turn.    At  length  the  voice  of  nature 
came  to  be  heard  among  civilized  nations ;  they  perceived  that 
all  men  are  brethren.t    When  will  the  happy  time  come  that 
they  shall  behave  as  such? 

(96)  On  thifl  groimd  it  waa  held  that  20,  and  see  fott,  page  173,  end  of  note; 

the  poblication  in  England  of  a  libel  and  see  1  Chit  Gommeroial  L.  74. — G. 

upon  Bonaparte,  then   first  consul  of  *  To  the  example  of  the  Romans 

the  French  republiOy  was  an  indictable  may  be  added  that  of  the  English  in 

oflbnoe,  as  oalcolated  to  stir  np  ani-  former  days, — since,  on  the    occasion 

moaity^  between  him  and  the  dtisens  of  a  navigator  being  accused  of  haring 

of  the  republic,  and  to  create  discord  committed  some    depredations  on  the 

between  our  king  and  people  and  said  natives  of  India, "  this  act  of  injustice" 

Bonaparte  and   said    republic    Infor-  (according  to  Grotius)  "was  not  with- 

mation  against  Peltier  filed  in  Crown  out  advocates  who    maintained,  that, 

Office,  £.  B.,    in    Hichaelmafl    Term,  by  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  crimes 

43  Geo.  8 — 1    Camp.  352.      {Adam's  committed  against  foreign  nations  with 

Bep.  of  Pe^rter**  Trial,  Lend.  1803.}     So  whom  there  existed  no  public  treaty 

Lord   Hawkesbnry  laid  it  down  to  be  of  alliance,  were  not  punishable  in  that 

clear  "  that  a  foreign  power  has  a  right  kingdom." — Hietory  of  the  IHeturbaneee 

to  apply  to  foreign  courts  of  judicature  in  the  Low  Countriee,  book  xvL 

•nd  obtain  redress  for  defamation  or  f  See  J  1,  a  fine  passage  of  Cicero. 
«alumny,"  6  Russell's  Modem  Europe, 

223 


,  the  ancients. 
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07  THB  MUTUAL  OOMMEBCE  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

^^iS^*"  ALL  men  ougtt  to  find  on  earth  the  things  they  stand  in 
tion  ofna.  ^^^^  ^^*  ^  ^^^  primitive  state  of  communion,  they  took  them 
Uom  to  oar-  wherevor  they  happened  to  meet  with  them,  if  another  had 
ly  on  mu-  not  before  appropriated  them  to  his  own  use.  The  introduc- 
taai  eom-  ^^^^  ^f  dommion  and  property  could  not  deprive  men  of  so 
essejitial  a  right;  and,  consequently,  it  cannot  take  place 
without  leaving  them,  in  general,  some  mean  of  procuring 
what  is  useful  or  necessai^  to  them.  This  mean  is  commerce ; 
by  it  every  man  may  still  supply  his  wants.  Things  being 
now  become  property,  there  is  no  obtaining  them  without  the 
owner's  consent,  nor  are  they  usually  to  be  had  for  nothing  ; 
but  they  may  be  bought,  or  exchanged  for  other  things  of 
equal  value.  Men  are,  therefore^  under  an  obligation  to  carry 
on  that  commerce  with  each  other^  if  they  wish  not  te  deviate 
from  the  views  of  nature  ;  and  this  obligation  extends  also  to 
whole  nations  or  states  (Prelim.  §  5).  It  is  seldom  that  nature 
is  seen  in  one  place  to  produce  every  thing  necessary  for  the 
use  of  man  ;  one  country  abounds  in  corn,  another  in  pastures 
and  cattle,  a  third  in  timber  and  metals,  &c.  If  all  those 
countries  trade  together,  as  is  agreeable  to  human  nature,  no 
[  144  ]  one  of  them  will  be  without  such  things  as  are  useful  and 
necessary ;  and  the  views  of  nature,  our  common  mother,  will 
be  fulfilled.  Further,  one  country  is  fitter  for  some  kind  of 
products  than  another,  as,  for  instance,  fitter  for  the  vine  than 
for  tillage.  K  trade  and  barter  take  place,  every  nation,  on 
the  certainty  of  procuring  what  it  wants,  will  employ  its  land 
and  its  industry  m  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  man- 
kind in  general  prove  gainers  by  it.  Such  are  the  foundations 
of  the  general  obligation  incumbent  on  nations  reciprocally  to 
cultivate  commerce.  (97) 

(97)  The  restrietions  on  trade,  wMoh  freedom  being-  Tery  fiiTonrable  to  oom- 

hare  been  enforced  absolutely  or  con-  meioe,  it  is  implied  in  tlie  duties  of  na- 

ditionally,  by  almost  all  the  poweiftd  tions  that  they  should  support  it  as  &r 

nations  of  the  world,  have  been  the  as  possible,  instead  of  cramping  it  by 

cauB0    of  a   thousand  wars,  and  the  unnecessary    burdens    or   restrictioDB ; 

ground-work  of  innumerable  treaties;  and  this  position  is  supported  by  tiid 

and,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  reasons  thus  urged  by  Vattel  {mpra, 

should  giro  them  ftdl  oonsideration.  {  21). 

With  respect  to  the  freedom  of  trade,  It  was  this  feeling  that  influenced 

it  has  been  laid  down  by  the  wisest  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 

politicians  and  best  of  men,  that  every  concluding  the  commercial  treaty  with 

nation  ought  not  only  to  countenance  France,  in  1786.     Great  Britain   and 

trade  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  France  had,  for  centuries  before,  oon> 

even  to  protect  and  fibvour  it;  and  that»  trary  to  every  sound  principle  of  policy, 
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Every  nation  ought,  therefore,  not  only  to  countenance    booku. 
trade,  as  far  as  it  reasonably  can,  but  even  to  protect  and  fa-   °"-^^-  "- 
voor  it.     The  care  of  the  public  roads,  the  safety  of  travel-  §  22.  They 
lers,  the  establishment  of  ports,  of  places  of  sale,  of  well-  should  &- 
regulated  fairs,  all  contribute  to  this  end.     And,  where  these  "^^  *'*^*' 
are  attended  with  expense,  the  nation,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served (Book  I.  §  103),  may,  by  tolls  and  other  duties  equita- 
bly proportioned,  indemnify  itself  for  its  disbursements. 

Freedom  being  very  favourable  to  commerce,  it  is  implied,  §  28.  Fret 
in  the  duties  of  nations,  that  they  should  support  it  as  fSftr  as  ^om  o[ 
possible,  instead  of  cramping  it  by  unnecessary  burdens  or  ^^^ 
restrictions.     Wherefore,  those  private  privileges  and  tolls, 
which  obtain  in  many  places,  and  press  so  heavily  on  corn- 


acted  as  rioal  entmia,*  end  their  com- 
merdsl  policy  was  dictated  by  the 
name  spirit  which  .prompted  their  im- 
hippy  wars;  insomuch,  that,  though 
tliey  possessed  the  materials  of  a  most 
flxtensiTe  commerce— the  one  abound- 
ing in  all  that  art  and  industry  can 
supply,  and  the  other  in  productiona 
of  a  more  favoured  soil  and  climate-^ 
the  exchange  of  their  peculiar  produce 
was  discouraged  by  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  restraint  and  heavy  duties.! 
The  object  of  the  commercial  treaty 
alluded  to  was,  to  abolish  those  per- 
nicious restraints,  and,  by  connecting 
the  two  countries  in  the  bonds  of  a 
reciprocal  trade,  to  pledge  tiiem,  by 
their  mutual  interest,  to  an  oblivion 
of  their  ancient  animosities.  The  view 
in  which  that  treaty  originated  was  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Htt,  when  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament;  and  the  senti- 
ments which  he  expressed  gave  to  this 
measure  a  remarkable  character  of 
moderation  and  wisdom.  In  reply  to  an 
argument  inculcating  constant  jtalowty 
of  France,^  he  inquired,  «  whether,  in 
using  the  word  jealousy^  it  was  meant 
to  recommend  to  this  country  such  a 
species  of  jealousy  as  should  be  either 
mad  or  blind,  such  a  species  of  jealousy 
as  should  induce  her  either  madly  to 
throw  away  what  was  to  make  her 
happy,  or  blindly  grasp  at  that  which 
mtist  end  in  her  ruin  1  Was  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  perpetual  animosity  with 
France  so  evident  and  so  pressing  that 
for  it  we  were  to  sacrifice  every  com- 


mercial advantage  we  might  expect 
from  a  fiiendly  intercourse  with  that 
country  1  or,  was  a  pacific  connection 
between  the  two  kingdoms  so  highly 
ofiensive  that  even  an  extension  of  com- 
merce could  not  counterpoise  it !"  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  same  speech,  he 
observes,  <<The  quarrels  between 
France  and  Britain  had  too  long  con- 
tinued to  harass  not  only  those  two 
great  nations  themselves,  but  had  fre- 
quently embroiled  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
nay,  had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  most  remote  parte  of  the  world. 
They  had,  by  their  past  conduct,  acted 
as  if  they  were  intended  for  the  de- 
struction of  each  other ;  but  he  hoped 
the  time  was  now  come  when  they 
should  justify  the  order  of  the  universe, 
and  show  that  they  were  better  calcu- 
lated for  the  more  amiable  purposes 
of  friendly  inter eowrte  and  mutual  bene- 
voitrux."'  «  Considering  the  treaty," 
he  continued,  « in  a  political  view,  he 
should  not  hesitate  to  contend  against 
the  too  frequentiy  advanced  doctrine, 
that  France  was  and  must  be  the  un- 
alterable enemy  of  Britain ;  his  mind 
revolted  from  this  position  as  monstrous 
and  impossible.  To  suppose  that  any 
nation  was  unalterably  the  enemy  of 
another,  was  weak  and  childish:  it 
had  neither  ito  foundation  in  the  expe- 
rience of  nations  nor  in  the  histoiy  of 
man.  It  was  a  Ubel  on  the  constUutiim 
of  political  societies,  and  supposed  dialKh 
lical  malice  in  the  original  frame  of 
man," — C. 


•  2  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  pp.  226-7,  252-3 ;  Tucker's  Pamphlet,  Cm* 

t  See  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  4, 169,  per  Buchanan;  and  see  An* 
Jerson's  Hist  Com.  voL  4,  pp.  634  to  639. 
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BOOK  n.   merce,  are  deservedly  to  be  reprobated,  unless  founded  on 
CHAP,  n.   very  important  reasons  arising  from  the  public  good. 
$84.  Right      Every  nation,  in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty,  has  a  right 
of  traduig,  to  trade  with  those  who  are  willing  to  correspond  with  such 
*^?"*™***' intentions;  and  to  molest  her  in  the  exercise  of  her  right 
na  DIM.       .^  doing  her  an  injury.  (98)     The  Portuguese,  at  the  time  of 
their  great  power  in  the  East  Indies,  were  for  excluding  all 
other  European  nations  from  any  eommeree  with  the  In- 
dians ;  but  such  a  pretension,  no  less  iniquitous  than  chime- 
rical, was  treated  with  contempt;    and  the  other  nations 
agreed  to  consider  any  acts  of  violence  in  support  of  it,  as 
just  grounds  for  making  war  against  the  Portuguese.     This 
common  right  of  all  nations  is,  at  present,  generally  acknow- 
ledged under  the  appellation  of  freedom  of  trade. 
$26.  Each      But,  although  it  be  in  general  the  duty  of  a  nation  to 
nation  is      carry  on  commerce  with  others,  and,  though  each  nation  has 
Miejudgo    ^  right  to  trade  with  those  countries  that  are  willing  to  en- 
priety  of**"  courage  her— on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  ought  to  decline  a 
commerce    commerce  which  is  disadvantageous  or  dangerous  (Book  I. 
on  her  own  §  98) ;  and  since,  in  case  of  collision,  her  duties  to  herself  are 
P"^^®®^     paramount  to  her  duties  to  others,  she  has  a  full  and  clear 
right  to  regulate  her  conduct,  in  this  respect,  by  the  consi- 
deration of  what  her  advantage  or  safety  requires.     We  have 
already  seen  (Book  I.  §  92),  that  each  nation  is,  on  her  own 
part,  the  sole  judge  whether  or  not  it  be  convenient  for  her  to 
cultivate  such  or  such  branch  of  commerce.     She  may,  there- 
fore, either  embrace  or  reject  any  commercial  proposals  from 
foreign  nations,  without  affording  them  any  just  grounds  to 
accuse  her  of  injustice,  or  to  demand  a  reason  for  such  re- 
fusal, much  less  to  make  use  of  compulsion.     She  is  free  in 
[  145  ]  the  administration  of  her  affairs,  without  being  accountable 
to  any  other.     The  obligation  of  trading  with  ouier  nations  is 
in  itself  an  imperfect  obligation  (Prelim.  §  17),  and  gives 
them  only  an  imperfect  right ;  so  that,  in  cases  where  the 
commerce  would  be  detrimental,  that  obligation  is  entirely 
void.     When  the  Spaniards  attacked  the  Americans,  under  a 
pretence  that  those  people  refused  to  traffic  with  them,  they 
only  endeavoured  to  throw  a  colourable  veil  over  their  own 
insatiable  avarice. 
5  26.  Ne-        These  few  remarks,  together  with  what  we  have  already 

CMtitjf  of         —I  I  I      ■  ■ ,  -  I  -  — 

^JJ^*^**^       (98)  It  ifl  a  general  rule  of  the  law  position.    It  there  seems  that  an  ex 

J^^J****        of  nations,  that,  in  time  of  peace,  no  dnsive  trade  may  be  acquired  by  a 

nation  is  entitled  to  limit  or  impose  treaty  with  the  nations  of  India  who 

regulations  upon  the  commerce  which  have  not  before  entered  into  a  restrio 

any  other  independent  state  may  think  iive  treaty.    See  also  1  Chit.  Com.  L. 

fit  to  carry  on,  either  externally,  with  76w — C. 

thenativesof  other  independent  states,        (99)  See  further,  1  Chit.  Com.  L 

or  internally,  amongst  its  own  subjects.  80,  n.  2 ;  Grrotius,  168 ;  Pufil  b.  4»  c  6, 

Puffend.  b.  4,  c  5,  s.  10,  p.  168 ;  Mar-  s.  10,  p.  168. 

ten's  L.  N.  152-3;  where  see  the  dif-        (100)  See,  more  fully,   1  Chitty'a 

finent  authorities  in  support  of  this  Com.  L.  86. 
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Bud  on  the  subject  (Book  I.  Chap.  VIIIA  may  suffice  to  book  n. 
establish  the  principles  of  the  natural  law  oi  nations  respect-  Q^^''-  "• 
ing  the  mutual  commerce  of  states.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
pomt  out,  in  general,  what  are  the  duties  of  nations  in  this 
respect,  and  what  the  law  of  nature  prescribes  to  them  for 
the  good  of  the  great  society  of  mankind.  But,  as  each  na- 
tion is  only  so  far  obliged  to  carry  on  commerce  with  others 
as  she  can  do  it  without  being  wanting  to  herself,  and  as  the 
whole  ultimately  depends  on  the  judgment  that  each  state 
may  form  of  what  it  can  and  ought  to  do  in  particular  cases, 
nations  cannot  count  on  any  thing  more  than  generalities, 
such  as,  the  inherent  liberty  of  each  to  carry  on  trade,  and, 
moreover,  on  imperfect  rights,  which  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  others,  and,  consequently,  are  ever  uncertain.  Where- 
fore, if  they  wish  to  secure  to  themselves  any  definite  and 
constant  advantages,  they  must  procure  them  by  treaties. 

Since  a  nation  has  a  full  right  to  regulate  herself  in  com-  §  27.  G«n6- 
mercial  affairs  by  what  is  useful  or  advantageous  to  her,  she  ^  ™|« . 
may  make  such  commercial  treaties  as  she  thinks  proper ;  JJ^ 


oonceming 
trear 


and  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  take  offence,  provided  | 
those  treaties  do  not  affect  the  perfect  rights  of  others.  If, 
by  the  engagements  contracted,  a  nation,  unnecessarily,  or 
without  powerful  reasons,  renders  herself  incapable  of  join- 
ing in  the  general  trade  which  nature  recommends  between 
nations,  she  trespasses  against  her  duty.  But,  the  nation 
being  the  sole  judge  in  this  case  fPrelim.  §  16),  other  nations 
are  bound  to  respect  her  natural  liberty — ^to  acquiesce  in  her 
determination,  and  even  to  suppose  that  she  is  actuated  by 
substantial  reasons.  Every  commercial  treaty,  therefore, 
which  does  not  impair  the  perfect  right  of  others,  is  allowa- 
ble between  nations ;  nor  can  the  execution  of  it  be  lawfully 
opposed.  But  those  commercial  treaties  alone  are  in  them- 
selves just  and  commendable,  which  pay  to  the  general  inte- 
rest of  mankind  as  great  a  degree  of  respect  as  is  possible 
and  reasonable  in  the  particular  case. 

As  express  promises  and  engagements  should  be  inviolable,  $  28.  Duty 
every  wise  and  virtuous  nation  will  be  attentive  to  examine  pf  nationa 
and  weigh  a  commercial  treaty  before  she  concludes  it,  and  ^  ™«^? 
to  take  care  that  she  be  not  thereby  engaged  to  any  thing  ^^ 
contrary  to  the  duties  which  she  owes  to  herself  and  others. 

Nations  may,  in  their  treaties,  insert  such  clauses  and  con-  §  89.  Peiw 
ditions  as  they  think  proper ;  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  petual  or 
them  perpetual,  or  temporary,  or  dependent  on  certain  events.  ^JJ^^^ 
It  is  usually  most  prudent  not  to  engage  for  ever,  as  circum-  r  ^^g  -■ 
stances  may  afterwjiTds  intervene,  by  which  the  treaty  might  treatiea  re- 
become  very  oppressive  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  Tocable  at 
nation  may  confine  a  treaty  to  the  grant  of  only  a  precarious  P^® 
right — ^reserving  to  herself  the  liberty  of  revoking  it  at  plea- 
sure. We  have  already  observed  (Book  I.  §  94)  that  a  simple 
permission  does  not,  any  more  than  long  custom  (Ibid.  §  95), 
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BOOK  n.    give  any  perfect  right  to  a  trade.     These  things — ^namely, 
CHAP,  n.   permission  and  customs — ^are  therefore  not  to  be  confonnded 
with  treaties, — not  even  with  those  which  give  only  a  preca- 
rious right. 
§  30.  No-        When  once  a  nation  has  entered  into  engagements  by 
thing  con-   treaty,  she  is  no  longer  at  liberty  to  do,  in  favour  of  others, 
tenor  of  a    ^^^^^^U  ^  *^®  tenor  of  the  treaty,  what  she  might  otherwise 
treaty  can    ^ave  granted  to  them  agreeably  to  the  duties  of  humanity  or 
be  granted  the  general  obligation  of  mutual  commerce  ;  for  she  is  to  do 
to  a  third    for  others  no  more  than  what  is  in  her  power ;  and,  having 
P*^y*         deprived  herself  of  the  liberty  of  disposing  of  a  thing,  that 
thmg  is  no  longer  in  her  power.     Therefore,  when  a  nation 
has  engaged  to  another  that  she  will  sell  certain  merchandise 
or  produce  to  the  latter  only — as,  for  instance,  corn — she 
can  no  longer  sell  it  to  any  other.     The  case  is  the  same  in 
a  contract  to  purchase  certain  goods  of  that  nation  alone. 
§  81.  How      But  it  will  be  asked,  how  and  on  what  occasions  a  nation 
far  lawful  to  may  enter  into  engagements  which  deprive  her  of  the  liberty 
^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  duties  to  others.     As  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 
^t!^  of     selves  are  paramount  to  those  we  owe  to  others,  if  a  nation 
trading  with  finds  her  Safety  and  substantial  advantage  in  a  treaty  of  this 
other  nap     nature,  she  is  unquestionably  justifiable  in  contracting  it,  espe- 
^^^^         cially  as  she  does  not  thereby  interrupt  the  general  commeroe 
of  nations,  but  simply  causes  one  particular  branch  of  her 
own  commerce  to  pass  through  other  hands,  or  insures  to  a 
particular  people  certain' things  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 
If  a  state  which  stands  in  need  of  salt  can  secure  a  supply  of 
it  from  another,  by  engaging  to  sell  her  com  and  cattle  only 
to  that  other  nation,  who  will  doubt  but  that  she  has  a  right 
to  conclude  so  salutary  a  treaty  ?    In  this  case,  her  corn  or 
cattle  are  goods  which  she  disposes  of  for  supplying  her  own 
wants.     But,  from  what  we  have  observed  (§  28),  engage- 
ments of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  entered  into  without  veiy 
good  reasons.     However,  be  the  reasons  good  or  bad,  the 
treaty  is  still  valid,  and  other  nations  have  no  right  to  op- 
pose it  (§  27). 
§  3S.  A  na-     JEvery  one  is  at  Hberty  to  renounce  hie  right ;  a  nation, 
tion  may     therefore,  may  lay  a  restriction  on  her  commerce  in  favour 
abridge  iti   ^£  another  nation,  and  engage  not  to  traflSo  in  a  certain  cioil 
in  &Tour  of  ^^  goods,  Or  to  forbear  trading  with  such  and  such  a  country, 
another.      &c.     And,  in  departing  from  such  engagements,  she  acts 
against  the  perfect  right  of  the  nation  with  which  she  has  con« 
tracted,  and  the  latter  has  a  right  to  restrain  her.     The 
natural  liberty  of  trade  is  not  hurt  by  treaties  of  this  nature ; 
for  that  liberty  consists  only  in  every  nation  being  unmolested 
in  her  right  to  carry  on  commerce  with  those  that  consent  to 
[  147  ]  traffic  with  her;  each  one  remaining  free  to  embrace  or  de- 
cline a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  as  she  shall  judge  most 
advantageous  to  the  state. 
Nations  not  only  carry  on  trade  for  the  sake  of  procuring 
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neeessary  or  useful  articles,  but  also  with  a  yiew  to  make  it    book  h. 
a  source  of  opulence.     Now,  wherever  a  profit  is  to  be  made,  _omap^. 
it  is  equally  lawful  for  every  one  to  participate  in  it :  but  the  §  3d.  A  na 
most  diligent  may  lawfully  anticipate  the  others  by  taking  tion  may 
possession  of  an  advantage  which  lies  open  to  the  first  occu-  w«>pnato 
pier ; — he  may  even  secure  the  whole  entirely  to  himself,  if  p Jticular 
he  has  any  lawful  means  of  appropriating  it.     When,  there-  branch  of 
fore,  a  particular  nation  is  in  sole  possession  of  certain  articles,  trade, 
another  nation  may  lawfully  procure  to  herself  by  treaty  the 
advantage  of  being  the  only  buyer,  and  then  sell  them  again 
all  over  the  world.     And,  as  it  is  indifferent  to  nations  from 
what  hand  they  receive  the  commodities  they  want,  provided 
they  obtain  them  at  a  reasonable  price,  the  monopoly  of  this 
nation  does  not  clash  with  the  general  duties  of  humanity, 
provided  that  she  do  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  set  an  un- 
reasonable and  exorbitant  price  on  her  goods.     Should  she, 
by  an  abuse  of  her  monopoly,  exact  an  immoderate  profit,  this 
would  be  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nature,  as,  by  such  an 
exaction,  she  either  deprives  other  nations  of  a  necessary  or 
agreeable  article  which  nature  designed  for  all  men,  or  obliges 
them  to  purchase  it  at  too  dear  a  rate:   nevertheless,  she 
does  not  do  them  any  positive  wrong,  because,  strictly  speak- 
ing, and  according  to  external  right,  the  owner  of  a  commo- 
dity may  either  keep  it  or  set  what  price  he  pleases  on  it. 
Thus,  the  Dutch,  by  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Ceylon,  have 
wholly  engrossed  the  cinnamon  trad6:  yet,  whilst  they  keep 
their  profits  within  just  limits,  other  nations  have  no  right  to 
complain. 

But,  were  the  necessaries  of  life  in  question — ^were  the 
monopolist  inclined  to  raise  them  to  an  excessive  price— « 
other  nations  would  be  authorized  by  the  care  of  their  own 
safety,  and  for  the  advantage  of  human  society,  to  form  a 
general  combination  in  order  to  reduce  a  greedy  oppressor  to 
reasonable  terms.  The  right  to  necessaries  is  very  different 
from  that  to  things  adapted  only  to  convenience  and  pleasure, 
which  we  may  dispense  with  if  they  be  too  dear.  It  would 
be  absurd  that  the  subsistence  and  being  of  other  nations 
should  depend  on  the  caprice  or  avidity  of  one. 

Among  the  modem  institutions  for  the  advantage  of  com-  5  3*.  Con 
merce,  one  of  the  most  useful  is  that  of  consuls,  or  persons  ■'^  ^^^^^ 

(101)  See  further  as  to  oonealMf  pott,  and  eee  decisione  Jlbreton  ▼.  Suuman^ 

B.  4,  ch.  S,  0.  75,  p.  461.    This  and  2  Yes.  &,  B.  323 ;  4  Bar.  &  Ores.  886; 

the  following  sectionB  are  much  too  8  Moore's   Rep.   632;  7  T.  R.  261 ; 

concise  upon  the  important  subject  of  8  East,  364 ;  2  Chalm.  Opin.  294.    A 

consuls.    See  more  fully    1  Chitty's  foreign  consul  cannot  sue  a  merchant 

CommerdaJ  Law,  48  to  73 ;  statute  here  for  any  supposed  services  in  that 

6  Geo.  4,  c  87 ;  Warden  on  Consular  character — De    Lima    ▼.    Haldimand, 

Establishments,    Paris,    A.   D.    1813 ;  1  Ryan  6l  Moody,  46 :  nor  is  he  pri- 

Madame  de   Stock,  a  Berlin,  1790 ;  yileged  from  arrest,  Viveash  ▼.  Beldier, 

Anderson's    Hist.   Commerce,  index,  3  Mau.  &  Selw.  284.    {He  is  liable 

titlesy  **  Conservator,"  and  <<  Consul ;"  as  garnishee  in  the  case  of  a  foreign 
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BOOK  n.    residing  in  the  large  trading  cities,  and  especially  tlie  seit- 

OHAP.  n.   ports,  of  foreign  countries,  with  a  commission  to  watch  over 

the  rights  and  priyileges  of  their  nation,  and  to  decide  di&- 

imtes  between  her  merchants  there.  When  a  nation  trades 
argelj  with  a  country,  it  is  requisite  to  have  there  a  person 
charged  with  such  a  commission :  and,  as  the  state  which 
allows  of  this  commerce  must  naturally  favour  it, — ^for  the 
same  reason,  also.  It  must  admit  the  consul.  But,  there 
being  no  absolute  and  perfect  obligation  to  this,  the  nation 
[  148  ]  that  wishes  to  have  a  consul,  must  procure  this  right  by  the 
commercial  treaty  itself. 

The  consul  being  charged  with  the  affairs  of  his  sovereign, 
and  receiving  his  orders,  continues  his  subject,  and  account- 
able to  him  for  his  actions. 

The  consul  is  no  public  minister  (as  will  appear  by  what 
we  shall  say  of  the  character  of  ministers,  in  our  fourth  book), 
and  cannot  pretend  to  the  privileges  annexed  to  such  character. 
Yet,  bearing  his  sovereign's  commission,  and  being  in  this 
quality  received  by  the  prince  in  whose  dominions  he  resides, 
he  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  This  sovereign,  by  the  very  act  of  receiving 
him,  tacitly  engages  to  allow  him  all  the  liberty  and  safety 
necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  functions,  without 
which  the  admission  of  the  consul  would  be  nugatory  and 
delusive. 

The  functions  of  a  consul  require,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  be  not  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  resides :  as,  m  this 
case,  he  would  be  obliged  in  all  things  to  conform  to  its 
orders,  and  thus  not  be  at  liberty  to  acquit  himself  of  the 
duties  of  his  office. 
They  seem  even  to  require  that  the  consul  should  be  inde- 

Eendent  of  the  ordinary  criminal  justice  of  the  place  where 
6  resides,  so  as  not  to  be  molested  or  imprisoned  unless 
he  himself  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  some  enormous  crime. 
And,  though  the  importance  of  the  consular  functions  be 
not  so  great  as  to  procure  to  the  consul's  person  the  inviola- 
bility and  absolute  independence  enjoyed  by  public  ministers, 
— ^yet,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  sovereign 
who  employs  him,  and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  his  concerns, 
— ^if  he  commits  any  crime,  the  respect  due  to  his  master 
requires  that  he  should  be  sent  home  to  be  punished.  Such 
is  the  mode  pursued  by  states  that  are  inclined  to  preserve  a 
good  understanding  with  each  other.  But  the  surest  way  is, 
expressly  to  settle  all  these  matters,  as  far  as  practicable,  by 
the  commercial  treaty. 

attachment  in  the  State  oonrta,  Kid'  Ravara,  2  Ball.  Rep.  297;  Comm,  f 

<ier2tny.ilfey«r,2MUee'8Rep.242;  and  Kozloff,  6  Serg.  6c  Rawle,  645;  Th» 

to  indictment  for  mUdemearumr  in  the  iSra/<v.i7</ai^or<i^,2Nott^McCoord'a 

courtB  of  the  United  States,  which  Rep.  546,  conird.^ 
hare  exclwioe  jurisdiction,  U,  Statet  t. 
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Wioquefort,  in  his  treatise  of  The  AimboMadoTj  Book  I.  book  u. 
§  5,  says,  that  consuls  do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  law  ch^"- 
of  nationSj  and  that,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  caeesj  they  are 
mbject  to  the  justice  of  the  place  where  they  reside.  But  the 
very  instances  he  quotes  contradict  his  proposition.  The 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  whose  consul  had  been 
affronted  and  put  under  arrest  by  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  com- 
plained of  it  to  the  court  of  Madrid  as  a  breach  of  the  law 
of  nations.  And,  in  the  year  1634,  the  republic  of  Venice 
was  near  coming  to  a  rupture  with  pope  Urban  VIII.  on 
account  of  the  violence  offered  to  the  Venetian  consul  by  the 
governor  of  Ancon^i.  The  governor,  suspecting  this  consul  to 
have  given  information  detrimentaJ  to  the  commerce  of  An- 
cona,  had  persecuted  him,  seized  his  furniture  and  papers, 
and  caused  him  to  be  summoned,  declared  guilty  of  contumacy, 
and  banished  under  pretence  that,  contrary  to  public  prohi- 
bition, he  had  caused  goods  to  be  unloaded  in  a  time  of  con-  [  149  J 
tagion.  This  consul's  successor  he  likewise  imprisoned.  The 
Venetian  senate  warmly  insisted  on  having  due  satisfaction: 
and,  on  the  interposition  of  the  ministers  of  France,  who 
were  apprehensive  of  an  open  rupture,  the  pope  obliged 
the  governor  of  Ancona  to  give  the  republic  satisfaction 
accordingly. 

In  default  of  treaties,  custom  is  to  be  the  rule  on  these 
occasions ;  for,  a  prince,  who  receives  a  consul  without  ex- 
press conditions,  is  supposed  to  receive  him  on  the  footing 
established  by  custom* 


CHAP.  in. 

OP  THE  DiaNITT  AND  EQUALITY  OP  NATIONS — OP  TITLES,  AND    QHAP.  m. 
OTHER  MARKS   OP   HONOUR. 

EVERY  nation,  every  sovereign  and  independent  state,  §  35.  Dig- 
deserves  consideration  and  respect,  because  it  makes  an  im-^^^  ^^"^- 
mediate   figure  in  the  grand  society  of  the  human  race,  is  ^^^^ 
independent  of  all  earthly  power,  and  is  an  assemblage  of  a , 
great  number  of  men,  which  is,  doubtless,  more  considerable 
than  any  individual.     The  sovereign  represents  his  whole 
nation ;  he  unites  in  his  person  all  its  majesty.     No  indivi- 
dual, though  ever  so  free  and  independent,  can  be  placed  in 
competition  with  a  sovereign ;  this  would  be  putting  a  single 
person  upon  an  equality  with  a  united  multitude  of  his  equcds. 
Nations  and  sovereigns  are,  therefore,  under  an  obligation, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  a  right,  to  maintain  their  dignity, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  respected,  as  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  their  safety  and  tranquillity. 
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149  DiaNITT  AND  EQTTALITT  OP  NATIONS. 

BOOK  n.       We  hare  already  observed  (Prelim.  §  18)  that  nature  lias 
OHAP.  m.  establiflhed  a  perfect  equality  of  rights  between  independent 


§  86.  Their  nations.     Consequently,  none  can  naturally  lay  claim  to  any 
equality,      superior  prerogative:  for,  whatever  privileges  any  one  of 
them  derives  from  freedom  and  sovereignty,  the  others  equally 
derive  the  same  from  the  same  source. 
§87.  Pre-       And  since  precedency  or  pre-eminence  of  rank  is  a  prero- 
^®^"^*7«      gative,  no  nation,  no  sovereign,  can  naturally  claim  it  as  a 
right.     Why  should  nations  that  are  not  dependent  on  him 
give  up  any  point  to  him  against  their  will  ?     However,  as  a 
powerful  and  extensive  state  is  much  more  considerable  in 
universal  society  than  a  small  state,  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
latter  should  yield  to  the  former  on  occasions  where  one  must 
necessarily  yield  to  the  other,  as,  in  an  assembly, — and  should 
pay  it  those  mere  ceremonial  deferences  which  do  not,  in 
fact,  destroy  their  equality,  and  only  show  a  superiority  of 
order,  a  first  place  among  equals.     Other  nations  will  natu- 
rally assign  the  first  place  to  the  more  powerful  state ;  and 
it  would  be  equally  useless  as  ridiculous  for  the  weaker  one 
obstinately  to  contend  about  it.     The  antiquity  of  the  state 
enters   also  into  consideration   on  these   occasions:   a  new 
[  150  ]  comer  cannot  dispossess  any  one  of  the  honours  he  has  en- 
joyed ;  and  he  must  produce  very  strong  reasons,  before  he 
can  obtain  a  preference. 
§38.  The       The  form  of  government  is  naturally  foreign  to  this  ques- 
form  of  go-  tion.     The   dignity,  the   majesty,  resides   originally  in  the 
vernmentis  body  of  the  state;  that  of  the  sovereign  is  derived  from  his 
tWs'quee-    representing  the   nation.     And,  can  it  be  imagined  that  a 
tion.  state  possesses  more  or  less  dignity  according  as  it  is  governed 

by  a  single  person  or  by  many  ?     At  present  kings  claim  a 
superiority  of  rank  over  republics :  but  this  pretension  has 
no  other  support  than  the  superiority  of  their  strength.   For- 
merly, the  Roman  republic  considered  all  kings  as  very  far 
beneath  them :  but  the  monarchs  of  Europe,  finding  none 
but  feeble  republics  to  oppose  them,  have  disdained  to  admit 
them  to  an  equality.     The  republic  of  Venice,  and  that  of 
the  United  Provinces,  have  obtained  the  honours  of  crowned 
heads ;  but  their  ambassadors  yield  precedency  to  those  of 
kings. 
§89.  A         In  consequence  of  what  we  have  just  established,  if  the 
etato  ought  fgj^  ^f  government  in  a  nation  happens  to  be  changed,  she 
ranlTno^*   ^^^  ^*^'^  preserve  the  same  honours  and  rank  of  which  she 
withstand-   was  before  in  possession.     When  England  had  abolished  roy- 
ing  any       alty,  Cromwell  would  suffer  no  abatement  of  the  honours  that 
changes  in  ^^d  been  paid  to  the  crown  or  to  the  nation ;  and  he  every- 

?*  T^    where  maintained  the  English  ambassadors  in  the  rank  they 
its  govern-    ,     ,     ,  ,0  -^ 

ment.         had  always  possessed. 

§  40.  In  If  ^^^  grades  of  precedency  have  been  settled  by  treaties, 

this  respect,  Or  by  long  custom  founded  on  tacit  consent,  it  is  necessary 

treaties  and  to  conform  to  the  established  rule.     To  dispute  with  a  prince 
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the  rank  lie  has  acquired  in  this  manner,  is  doing  him  an    book  n. 
Injury,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  expression  of  contempt  for  him,  ohap.  m. 
or  a  violation  of  engagements  that  secure  to  him  a  right.  ertaUiahed 
Thus,  by  the  injudicious  partition  between  the  sons  of  Charle-  castonM 
magne,  the  elder  having  obtained  the  empire,  the  younger,  ^^*5  ^ 
who  received  the  kingdom  of  Prance,  yielded  precedency  to 
him  the  more  readily,  as  there  still  remained  at  that  time  a 
recent  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  real  Roman  empire.     His 
successors  followed  the  rule  they  found  established: — they 
were  imitated  by  the  other  kings  of  Europe ;  and  thus  the 
imperial  crown  continues  to  possess,  without  opposition,  the 
first  rank  in  Christendom.     With  most  of  the  other  crowns, 
the  point  of  precedency  remains  yet  undetermined. 

Some  people  would  have  us  to  look  upon  the  precedency 
of  the  emperor  as  something  more  than  the  first  place  among 
equals ;  they  would  fain  attribute  to  him  a  superiority  over 
all  kings,  and,  in  a  word,  make  him  the  temporal  head  of 
Christendom.*  And  it,  in  fact,  appears  that  many  empe- 
rors entertained  ideas  of  such  pretensions, — as  if,  by  reviving 
the  name  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  could  also  revive  its 
rights.     Other  states  have  been  on  their  guard  against  these 

Eretensions.  We  may  see  in  Mezeray  f  the  precautions  taken  [  151  ] 
y  king  Charles  V.  when  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  visited 
France,  "for  fear,**  says  the  historian,  "lest  that  prince, 
and  his  son,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  should  found  any  right 
of  superiority  on  his  courtesy.**  Bodinus  relates,^  that  "  the 
French  took  great  offence  at  the  Emperor  Sigismund's  placing 
himself  in  the  royal  seat  in  full  parliament,  and  at  his  having 
knighted  the  Senechal  de  Beaucaire," — adding,  that,  "to 
repair  the  egregious  error  they  had  committed  in  suffering  it, 
they  would  not  allow  the  same  emperor,  when  at  Lyons,  to 
make  the  Count  of  Savoy  a  duke."  At  present,  a  king  of 
France  would  doubtless  think  it  a  degradation  of  his  dignity, 
were  he  to  intimate  the  most  distant  idea  that  another  might 
claim  any  authority  in  his  kingdom.  || 

As  a  nation  may  confer  on  her  conductor  what  degree  of  §4i.  Ofth* 
authority  and  what  rights  she  thinks  proper,  she  is  equally  ?»™«  ^^ 

*  Bartolus  went  bo  &r  as  to  say,  that  Count  ProTana,  the  king  of  Sardinia's 

«  all  those  were  heretics  who  did  not  minister,  to  sign  a  deed,  in  which  he 

believe  that  the  emperor  was  lord  of  the  declared  that  neither  his  own  sovereign 

whole  earth."   See  Bodinus's  Republic,  nor  any  other  prince  had  a  right  to  dis* 

book  i.  ch.  ix.  p.  m.  139.  pute  pre-eminence  with  the  emperor. 

t  History  of  France,  explanation  of  Its  contents  being  made  public,  the 

the  medals  of  Charles  V.  kings  made  such  heavy  complaints  on 

f  In  his  Republic,  p.  138.  the  occasion,   that  Provana  was  re- 

I   Pentherrieder,   minister  plenipo-  called,  and  tiie  emperor  ordered  his 

tentiary  of  the  emperor  at  the  congress  minister  to  suppress  the  deed, — affect- 

of  Cambray,  made  an  attempt  to  insure  ing,  at  the  same  time,  a  profound  igno- 

to  his  master  an  incontestable  superi-  ranee  of  the  whole  transaction :  and 

Ority  and  pre-eminence   over  all  the  thus  the  affair  was  dropped.    Memoirs 

•thffr  crowned  heads.     He    induced  of  Mo]\a.  de  St  Philippe,  voLtv.  p.  194w 
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BooKu.   free  in  regard  to  the  name,  the  titles,  add  honours  with 
OHAP.  in.  ^hich  she  may  choose  to  decorate  him.     But  discretion  and 
gzrenbythethe  care  of  her  reputation  require  that  she  should  not,  in 
nation  to  its  this   respect,  deviate   too  far  from  the   customs   commonly 
conductor,    established  among  civilized  nations.     Let  us  further  observe, 
that,  in  this  point,  she  ought  to  be  guided  bj  prudence,  and 
incUned  to  proportion  the  titles  and  honours  of  her  chief  to 
the  power  he  possesses,  and  to  the  degree  of  authority  with 
which  she  chooses  to  invest  him.     Titles  and  honours,  it  is 
true,  determine  nothing:   they  are  but  empty  names,  and 
vain  ceremonies,  when  they  are  misplaced:  yet,  who  does 
not  know  how  powerful  an  influence  they  have  on  the  minds 
of  mankind?     This  is,  then,  a  more  serious  affair  than  it 
appears  at  the  first  glance.  *   The  nation  ought  to  take  care 
not  to  debase  herself  before  other  states,  and  not  to  degrade 
her  chief  by  too  humble  a  title :  she  ought  to  be  still  more 
careful  not  to  swell  his  heart  by  a  vain  name,  by  unbounded 
honours,  so  as  to  inspire  him  with  the  idea  of  arrogating  to 
himself  a  commensurate  authority  over  her,  or  of  acquiring 
a  proportionate  power  by  unjust  conquests.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  exalted  title  may  engage  the  chief  to  support,  with 
greater  firmness,  the  dignity  of  the   nation.     Prudence   is 
guided  by   circumstances,   and,   on   every   occasion,   keeps 
within  due  bounds.     ^^  Royalty,"  says  a  respectable  author, 
who  may  be  believed  on  this  subject,  "rescued  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  under  which 
the  house   of  Austria  then  kept  all  the  German  princes. 
This  was  a  bait  which  Frederic  I.  threw  out  to  all  his  pos- 
terity, saying  to  them,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquired  a  title  for 
(^  152  ]  you ;  do  you  render  yourselves  worthy  of  it :  I  have  laid  the 
foundations  of  your  greatness ;  it  is  you  who  are  to  finish  the 
work."* 
S  42.  Who-     If  the  conductor  of  the  state  is  sovereign,  he  has  in  his 
thfir  a  rove-  hands  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  political  society ;  and 
reign  may    consequently  he  may  himself  determine  what  title  he  will 
^H^title    assume,  and  what  honours  shall  be  paid  to  him,  unless  these 
and  hononn  have  been  already  determined  by  the  fundamental  laws,  or 
he  pleases,   that  the  limits  which  have  been  set  to  his  power  manifestly 
oppose  such  as  he  wishes  to  assume.    His  subjects  are  equally 
obliged  to  obey  him  in  this  as  ii\  whatever  he   commands 
by  virtue  of  a  lawful  authority.     Thus,  the  Czar  Peter  L, 
grounding  his  pretensions  on  the  vast  extent  of  his  dominions, 
took  upon  himself  the  title  of  emperor. 
§  43.  ilight     But  foreign  nations  are  not  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  will 
of  oihetiMr  of  a  sovereign  who  assumes  a  new  title,  or  of  a  people  who 
call  their  chief  by  what  name  they  pleascf 


tiona  in  this 
nspect. 


*  Memoirs  ofthe  House  of  Branden-  — ^  Olivarius,  Dominus  Protector  An 

hurg.  glis,  Scotis,  et  Hibemie,  Ludovioo 

t  Cromwell,  in  writing  to  Louis  the  XIV.  Franconim  Regi  Christianissinia 

Fourteenth!  used  the  following  style :  Rex."— And  the  subsoiption  was— 
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However,  if  this  title  has  nothing  unreasonable,  or  con-   book  n. 
trary  to  received  customs,  it  is  altogether  agreeable  to  the  <"^'  ™- 
mutual  duties  which  bind  nations  together,  to  give  to  a  sove-  §  44.  Their 
reign  or  conductor  of  a  state  the  same  title  that  is  given  him  duty, 
by  his  people.     But,  if  this  title  is  contrary  to  custom — ^if  it 
implies  attributes  which  do  not  belong  to  him  who  affects  it, 
foreign  nations  may  refuse  it  without  his  having  reason  to 
complain.     The  title  of  "  Majesty"  is  consecrated  by  custom 
to  monarchs  who  command  great  nations.     The  emperors  of 
Germany  have  long  affected  to  reserve  it  to  themselves,  as 
belonging  solely  to   the   imperial   crown.     But  the  kings 
asserted  with  reason  that  there  was  nothing  on  earth  more 
eminent  or  more  august  than  their  dignity :  they  therefore 
refused  the  title  of  Majesty  to  him  who  refused  it  to  them;* 
and  at  present,  except  in  a  few  instances  founded  on  parti- 
cular reasons,  the  title  of  Majesty  is  a  peculiar  attribute  of  the 
royal  character. 

As  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a  petty  prince  to  take  the 
title  of  king,  and  assume  the  style  of  '^  Majesty,"  foreign 
nations,  by  refusing  to  comply  with  this  whim,  do  nothing 
but  what  is  conformable  to  reason  and  their  duty.  However, 
if  there  reigns  anywhere  a  sovereign,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  small  extent  of  his  power,  is  accustomed  to  receive  from 
his  neighbours  the  title  of  king,  distant  nations  who  would  [  153  j 
carry  on  an  intercourse  with  him  cannot  refuse  him  that 
title.  It  belongs  not  to  them  to  reform  the  customs  of  distant 
countries. 

The   sovereign  who  wishes  constantly  to  receive  certain  §  46.  How 
titles  and  honours  from  other  powers,  must  secure  them  by  ^^^  ^^ 
treaties.     Those  who  have  entered  into  engagements  in  thi^  hw  ^la- 
way  are  obliged  to  conform  to  them,  and  cannot  deviate  cnnd. 
from  the  treaties  without  doing  him  an  injury.     Thus,  in 
the  examples  we  have  produced  (§§  41  and  42),  the  czar  and 
the  king  of  Prussia  took  care  to  negotiate  beforehand  with 
the  courts  in  friendship  with  them,  to  secure  their  being  ac- 
knowledged under  the  new  titles  they  intended  to  assume. 

The  popes  have  formerly  pretended  that  it  belonged  to 
the  tiara  alone  to  create  new  crowns;  they  had  the  confi- 
dence to  expect  that  the  superstition  of  princes  and  nations 
would   allow   them   s^  sublime  a  prerogative.     But  it  was 

« In  Aula  nostra  Alba.  Vester  bonus  *  At  the  fiunous  treaty  of  West- 

amicus."    The  court  of  France  was  phalia,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 

highly  offended  at  this  form  of  address,  agreed  with  those  of  the    emperor, 

The  ambassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  <•  that    the  king  and  queen  writing 

the  Pensionary  De  Witt,  dated  May  2fi,  with  their  own  hand  to  the  emperor, 

1655,  said  that  Cromwell's  letter  had  and  giving  him  the  title  of  majesty, 

not  been  presented,  and  that  those  who  he  should  answer  them,  with  his  own 

were  charged  with  the  delivery  of  it,  hand,  and  give  them  the  same  title." 

had  withheld  it,  through  an  apprehen-  Letter  of  the  plenipotentiaries  to  M. 

sion  of  its  giving  rise  to  some  misunder*  de  Brienne,  Oct.  15th,  1646. 
Btandiijg  between  the  two  countries. 
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BOOK  n.  eclipsed  at  the  reyival  of  letters.^    The  emperors  of  Ger- 
OBA^'V^  many,  who  formed  the  same  pretensions,  were  at  least  coun- 
tenanced by  the  example  of  the  ancient  Romam  emperors. 
They  only  want  the  same  power  in  order  to  have  the  same 
right. 
§  46.  We       In  default  of  treaties,  we  onght,  with  respect  to  titles,  and, 
must  con-    Jn  general,  every  other  mark  of  honour,  to  conform  to  the 
nend  cttT"  ^^  established  by  general  custom.     To  attempt  a  deviation 
torn.  (102)  from  it  with  respect  to  a  nation  or  sovereign,  when  there  is  no 
particular  reason  for  such  innovation,  is  expressing  either 
contempt  or  ill-will  towards  them ; — a  conduct  equally  incon- 
sistent with  sound  policy  and  with  the  duties  that  nations  owe 
to  each  other.  (102) 
$  47.  Mn-      The  greatest  monarch  ought  to  respect  in  every  sovereign 
ta«i  reapect  the  eminent  character  with  which  he  is  invested.     The  in- 
J^"*^^  dependence,  the  equality  of  nations,  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
to  ^di    *  humanity, — all  these  circumstances  should  induce  him  to  pay, 
other.  •      even  to  the  chief  of  a  petty  state,  the  respect  due  to  the 
station  which  he  fills.     The  weakest  state  is  composed  of  men 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful :  and  our  duties  are  the  same 
towards  all  those  who  do  not  depend  on  us. 

But  this  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  does  not  extend  be- 
yond what  is  essential  to  the  respect  which  independent 
nations  owe  to  each  other,  or  that  conduct,  in  a  word,  which 
shows  that  we  acknowledge  a  state  or  its  chief  to  be  truly 
independent  and  sovereign,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
every  thin^  due  to  the  quality  of  sovereignty.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  great  monarch  being,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, a  very  important  personage  in  human  society,  it  is 
natural,  that,  in  matters  merely  ceremonial,  and  not  deroga- 
tory to  the  equality  of  rights  between  nations,  he  should 
[  154  ]  receive  honours  to  which  a  petty  prince  can  have  no  preten- 
sions :  and  the  latter  cannot  refuse  to  pay  the  former  every 
mark  of  respect  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty. 
§48.  How  •  Every  nation,  every  sovereign,  ought  to  maintain  their 
a  soTereign  dignity  (§  86)  by  causing  due  respect  to  be  paid  to  them ; 

ought  to       

main  tain  his 

dignity.  *  Catholic  princes  receiye  still  from     of  2d  vol.  p.  324.     See,  as  to  the  sea 

(103)  the  pope  titles  that  relate  to  religion,     and  incidents,  ante,  126   and  131  in 

Benedict   XIV.  gave  that  of  «Mo8t    notes;  and  Cours  de  Droit  Poblic,  torn. 

FaithfUr'  to   the  kuig  of  Portugal;     2,  p,  80  to  84,  and  396  to  406.— C. 

and  the  condescension  of  other  princes         (103)  The  House  of  Lords  recently, 

connived  at  the  imperative  style  in     rather  facetiously,  maintained  the  dig- 

which  the  boll  is  couched. — It  is  dated     nity  of  the  kin'^  of  Spain,  by  declining 

December  23,  1748.  to  give  him  cottt,  on  the  same  principle 

(102)  Formerly  all  nations  used  to    that  our  king  does  not  recover  costs, 

observe,  in  the  British  Seas,  the  mark    saying,  we  will  not  disparage  the  dig- 

of  honour,  by  lowering  the  flag  or  top-    nity  of  the  king  of  Spain  by  giving 

sail  to  an  English  man  of  war,  called    him  costs.    Hewlett  v.  King  of  Spain, 

the  duty  of  the  flag.     See   1  Chitty's    on  appeal  from  Chancery  to  House  of 

Commercial  Law,  102;   and  see  end     Lords,  1  Dow  Rep.  New  Series,  177. 
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and,  cspeeiallj,  they  ought  not  to  Buffer  that  dignity  to  be   c<>ok  ol 
impaired.     If,  then,  there  are  titles  and  honours,  which,  by  ohap .  na^ 
constant  custom,  belong  to  a  prince,  he  may  insist  upon 
them;  and  he  ought  to  do  it  on  occasions  where  his  glory  is 
concerned. 

But  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  neglect  or  the  omis- 
sion of  what  the  established  usage  requires,  and  positire  acts 
of  disrespect  and  insult.  The  prince  may  complain  of  an 
instance  of  neglect,  and,  if  it  be  not  repaired,  may  consider 
it  as  an  indication  of  ill-will :  he  has  a  right  to  demand,  even 
by  force  of  arms,  the  reparation  of  an  insult*  The  czar  Peter 
the  First,  in  his  manifesto  against  Sweden,  complained  that 
the  cannon  had  not  been  fired  on  his  passing  at  Riga.  He 
might  think  it  strange  that  they  did  not  pay  him  tUs  mark 
of  respect,  and  he  might  complain  of  it;  but,  to  haye  made 
this  the  subject  of  a  war,  must  have  indicated  a  preposterous 
prodigality  of  human  blood. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OP  THE  KIGHT  TO  SECURITT,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  SOVE-   OBAT.  IT. 
BEIOKTT  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OF  NATIONS.  (104) 

IN  yain  does  nature  prescribe  to  nations,  as  well  as  to  indi-  §41  t<j44 
Tiduals,  the  care  of  self-preservation,  and  of  advancing  their  ^  ^lecunty. 
own  perfection  and  happiness,  if  she  does  not  give  them  a 
right  to  preserve  themselves  from  every  thing  that  might 
render  this  care  ineffectual.  This  right  is  nothing  more  than 
a  moral  power  of  acting^  that  is,  the  power  of  doing  what  is 
morally  possible — what  is  proper  and  conformable  to  our 
duties.  We  have,  then,  in  general,  a  right  to  do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  Every  nation,  as 
well  as  every  man,  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  prevent  other 
nations  from  obstructing  her  preservation,  her  perfection, 
and  happiness, — that  is,  to  preserve  herself  from  all  injuries 
(§  18) :  and  this  right  is  a  perfect  one,  since  it  is  given  to 
satisfy  a  natural  and  indispensable  obligation :  for,  when  we 
cannot  use  constraint  in  order  to  cause  our  rights  to  be  re* 
spected,  their  effects  are  very  uncertain.  It  is  this  right 
to  preserve  herself  from  all  injury  that  is  called  the  right  to 
security. 

It  is  safest  to  prevent  the  evil  when  it  can  be  prevented.  $60.  Itpxo- 
A  nation  has  a  right  to  resist  an  injurious  attempt,  and  to  ^^^^  ^« 
make  use  of  force  and  every  honourable  expedient  against  Jjf^^J** 

(104)  Ab  to  th«  independence  of     PnUie.  Perie,  A.  D.  1880,  torn.  8,  lil 
natioDe,  lee  in  general,  Conn  de  Droit    part,  article  iL  pp»  3  to  15. 
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BOOK  II.  whosoever  is  actually  engaged  in  opposition  to  her,  and  even 

CHAP.  IV.  to  anticipate  his  machinations,  observing,  however,  not  to 

attack  him  upon  vague  and  uncertain  suspicions,  lest   she 

should  incur  the  imputation  of  becoming  herself  an  unjust 

[  155  ]  aggressor. 

§61.  and  When  the  evil  is  done,  the  same  right  to  security  autho- 
that  of  ob-  rizes  the  offended  party  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  complete 
M^oir^  reparation,  and  to  employ  force  for  that  purpose,  if  pieces- 

562.  and        Finally,  the  offended  party  have  a  right  to  provide  for 
the  right  of  their  future  security^,  and  to  chastise  the  offender,  by  inflict- 
P™^^^'   ing  upon  him  a  punishment  capable  of  deterring  him  thence- 
forward from  similar  aggressions,  and  of  intimidating  those 
who  might  be  tempted  to  imitate  him.     They  may  even,  if 
necessary,  disable  the  aggressor  from  doing  further  injury. 
They  only  make  use  of  their  right,  in  all  these  measures, 
which  they  adopt  with  good  reason :  and  if  evil  thence  results 
to  him  who  has  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking  such 
steps,  he  must  impute  the  consequences  only  to  his  own  in- 
justice. ^ 
§68.  Right      If,  then,  there  is  anywhere  a  nation  of  a  restless  and  mis- 
^allna-     chievous  disposition,  ever  ready  to  injure  others,  to  traverse 
amkddo^*  their  designs,  and  to  excite  domestic  disturbances  in  their 
▼oitf<  people  dominions, — it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  all  the  others  have 
a  right  to  form  a  coalition  in  order  to  repress  and  chastise  that 
nation,  and  to  put  it  for  ever  after  out  of  her  power  to  injure 
them.     Such  would  be  the  just  fruits  of  the  policy  which 
Machiavel  praises  in  Caesar  Borgia.     The  conduct  followed 
by  Philip  II.  king   of  Spain,  was   calculated  to  unite  all 
Europe  against  him ;  and  it  was  from  just  reasons  that  Henry 
the  Great  formed  the  design  of  humbling  a  power   whose 
strength  was  formidable,  and  whose  maxims  were  pernicious. 
The  three  preceding  propositions  are  so  many  principles 
that  furnish  the  various  foundations  for  a  just  war,  as  we  shaU 
see  in  the  proper  place. 
§64.  No        It  is  an  evident  consequence  of  the  liberty  and  independ- 
nation  has   ence  of  nations,  that  all  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  they 
a  right  to    think  proper,  and   that  no  state  has  the  smallest  right  to 
mterfere  hi  interfere  in  the  government  of  another.     Of  all  the  rights 
>«ia>t  o^in'  that  can  belong  to  a  nation,  sovereignty  is,  doubtless,  the 
ether  atate.  most  precious,  and  that  which  other  nations  ought  the  most 
scrupulously  to  respect,  if  they  would  not  do  her  an  in- 
jury. (105) 

The  sovereign  is  he  to  whom  the  nation  has  intrusted  the 

(106)  Nor  has  a  snbject  of  one  state    state  assiBt  a  revolted  colony,  it  is  jnsi 
a  right  to  enter  into  any  contract  with,    ground  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  paren: 


or  to  assist  the  rerolted  colony  of  an-  state.     Thon^Mon  ▼.  PowUs,  2  Simon's 

oth«r  before  the  same  has  been  for-  Rep.  194;  Taylor  ▼.  Barclay,  id.  SISL 

mally  recognised  as  an  independent  Jnte,  p.  141,  note  96. 
•iate  by  its  own  goremment;  and  if  a 
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empire  and  the  care  of  the  government :  she  has  invested  him   book  u. 
with  her  rights ;  she  alone  is  directly  interested  in  the  manner  chap,  iv. 
in  which  the  conductor  she  has  chosen  makes  use  of  his  power.  §55.  One 
It  does  not,  then,  belong  to  any  foreign  power  to  take  cog-  sovereign 
nisance  of  the  administration  of  that  sovereign,  to  set  himself  f?"'*^^^* 
up  for  a  judge  of  his  conduct,  and  to  oblige  him  to  alter  it«  j^^g^  ^f  th» 
If  he  loads  his  subjects  with  taxes,  and  if  he  treats  them  with  condact  of 
severity,  the  nation  alone  is  concerned  in  the  business ;  and  another. 
no  other  is  called  upon  to  oblige  him  to  amend  his  conduct, 
and  follow  more  wise  and  equitable  maxims.     It  is  the  part 
of  prudence  to  point  out  the  occasions  when  officious  and  ami- 
cable representations  may  be  made  to  him.     The  Spaniards 
violated  all  rules  when  they  set  themselves  up  as  judges  of 
the  Inca  Athualpa.     If  that  prince  had  violated  the  law  of 
nations  with  respect  to  them,  they  would  have  had  a  right  to  [  156  ] 
punish  him.   But  they  accused  him  of  having  put  some  of  his 
subjects  to  death,  of  having  had  several  wives,  &c. — things, 
for  which  he  was  not  at  all  accountable  to  them ;  and,  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  their  extravagant  injustice,  they  condemned 
him  by  the  laws  of  Spain.* 

But,  if  the  prince,  by  violating  the  fundamental  laws,  gives  §  56.  How 
his  subjects  a  legal  right  to  resist  him, — if  tyranny,  becom-&r  lawful  to 
ing  insupportable,  obliges  the  nation  to  rise  in  their  own  de-"**®*^"™ 
fence, — every  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  succour  an  op-  ^^^^ 
pressed  people  who  implore  their  assistance.     The  English  govereign 
justly  complained  of  James  II.     The  nobility  and  the  most  and  hii  mio- 
distinguished  patriots  having  determined  to  check  him  in  theJ^^'^ 
prosecution  of  his  schemes,  which  manifestly  tended  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  to  destroy  the  liberties  and  the 
religion  of  the  people,  applied  for  assistance  to  the  United 
Provinces.     The   authority  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had, 
doubtless,  an  influence  on  the  deliberations  of  the  states- 
general  ;  but  it  did  not  lead  them  to  the  commission  of  an 
act  of  injustice :  for,  when  a  people,  from  good  reasons  take 
up  arms  against  an  oppressor,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  and 
generosity  to  assist  brave  men  in  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties.    Whenever,  therefore,  matters  are  carried  so  far  as  to 
produce  a  civil  war,  foreign  powers  may  assist  that  party 
which  appears  to  them  to  have  justice  on  its  side.     He  who 
assists  an  odious  tyrant, — ^he  who  declares  for  an  unjust  and 
rebellious  people, — violates  his  duty.     But,  when  the  bands 
of  the  political  society  are  broken,  or  at  least  suspended, 
between  the  sovereign  and  his  people,  the  contending  parties 
may  then  be  considered  as  two  distinct  powers ;  and,  since 
they  are  both  equally  independent  of  all  foreign  authority, 
nobody  has  a  right  to  judge  them.     Either  may  be  in  the 
right ;  and  each  of  those  who  grant  their  assistance  may  ima- 
gine that  he  is  acting  in  support  of  the  better  cause.     It  fol- 

*  GndllaMO  de  la  Vegiu 
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BOOK  n.    lows,  then,  in  yirtae  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  (see 
OHAP.  lY.  Prelim.  §  21),  that  the  two  parties  may  act  as  having  an  equal 
right,  and  behave  to  each  other  accordingly  till  the  decision 
of  the  affair. 

But  we  ought  not  to  abuse  this  maxim,  and  make  a  handle 
of  it  to  authorize  odious  machinations  against  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  states.     It  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
to  invite  those  subjects  to  revolt  who  actually  pay  obedience 
to  their  sovereign,  though  they  complain  of  his  government 
The  practice  of  nations  is  conformable  to  our  maxims. 
When  the  German  protestants  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
reformed  party  in  France,  the  court  never  attempted  to  treat 
them  otherwise  than  on  the  usual  footing  of  enemies  in  general, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  war.     France  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  assisting  the  Netherlands  then  in  arms  against 
Spain,  and  expected  that  her  troops  should  be  considered  in 
no  other  light  than  as  auxiliaries  in  a  regular  war.     But  no 
power  ever  fails  to  complain,  as  of  an  atrocious  wrong,  if 
any  one  attempts  by  his  emissaries  to  excite  his  subjects  to 
revolt. 
[  157  ]      As  to  those  monsters  who,  under  the  title  of  sovereigns, 
render  themselves  the  scourges  and  horror  of  the  human  race, 
they  are  savage  beasts,  whom  every  brave  man  may  justly 
exterminate  from  the  face  of  the  earth.     All  antiquity  has 
praised  Hercules  for  delivering  the  world  from  an  Antseas,  a 
Busiris,  and  a  Diomede. 
S  67.  Right     After  having  established  the  position  that  foreign  nations 
of  opposiiig  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  an  independ- 
m€^^^'  ent  state,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  the  latter  has  a  right 
eign  powen  ^^  oppose  such  interference.     To  govern  herself  according  to 
intheaffaiisher  own  pleasure,  is  a  necessary  part  of  her  independence, 
of  goYem-    A  sovereign  state  cannot  be  constrained  in  this  respect,  except 
^^^         it  be  from  a  particular  right  which  she  has  herself  given  to 
other  states  by  her  treaties ;  and,  even  if  she  has  given  them 
such  a  right,  yet  it  cannot,  in  an  affair  of  so  delicate  a  nature 
as  that  of  government,  be  extended  beyond  the  clear  and 
express  terms  of  the  treaties.     In  every  other  case,  a  sove- 
reign has  a  right  to  treat  those  as  enemies  who  attempt  to 
interfere  in  his  domestic  affairs  otherwise  than  by  their  good 
offices. 
§58.  The        Religion  is  in  every  sense  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
same  rights  ^  nation,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  on  which 
to  reUgSnf  *^®  government  can  be  employed.     An  independent  people 
are  accountable  for  their  religion  to  God  alone ;  in  this  par- 
ticular, as  in  every  other,  they  have  a  right  to  regulate  tneir 
conduct  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience, 
and  to  prevent  all  foreign  interference  in  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate  a  nature.*     The  custom,  long  kept  up  in  Christendom, 

*  When,  however,  we  see  a  party    the  religion  we  profess,  and  m  neigh- 
inflamed  with  deadly  hatred  af^unst    booring  pijnoe  peisecutiDg  in  eoase- 
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of  causing  all  the  affairs  of  religion  to  be  decided  and  regu-  book  ii. 
lated  in  a  general  council,  could  only  have  been  introduced  qhap.  iv. 
by  the  singular  circumstance  of  the  submission  of  the  whole 
church  to  the  same  civil  government, — the  Roman  empire. 
When  that  empire  was  overthrown,  and  gave  place  to  many 
independent  kingdoms,  this  custom  was  found  contrary  to 
the  first  principles  of  government,  to  the  very  idea  of  inde- 
pendent states  and  political  societies.  It  was,  however,  long 
supported  by  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  superstition,  by  the 
authority  of  the  popes  and  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  still 
respected  even  at  the  time  of  the  reformation.  The  states 
who  had  embraced  the  reformed  religion  offered  to  submit  to 
the  decisions  of  an  impartial  council  lawfully  assembled.  At 
present  they  would  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that,  in  matters 
of  religion,  they  are  equally  independent  of  every  power  on 
earth,  as  they  are  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government.  The 
general  and  absolute  authority  of  the  pope  and  council  is  [  158  ] 
absurd  in  every  other  system  than  that  of  those  popes  who 
strove  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  single  body,  of  which 
they  pretended  to  be  the  supreme  monarchs.'*'  But  even 
Catholic  sovereigns  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  that  autho- 
rity within  such  limits  as  are  consistent  with  their  supreme 
power :  they  do  not  receive  the  decrees  of  councils  or  the 
popes'  bulls  till  they  have  caused  them  to  be  examined ;  and 
these  ecclesiastical  laws  are  of  no  force  in  their  dominions 
unless  confirmed  by  the  prince.  In  the  first  book  of  this 
work.  Chap.  XII.  we  have  su£Sciently  established  the  rights 
of  a  state  in  matters  of  religion;  and  we  introduce  them 
here  again,  only  to  draw  just  consequences  from  them  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 
each  other. 

It  is,  then,  certain  that  we  cannot,  in  opposition  to  the  will  §59. Nona. 
of  a  nation,  interfere  in  her  religious  concerns,  without  vio-  ^^^  ^  ^ 
lating  her  rights,  and  doing  her  an  injury.     Much  less  are  ^^^^^ect 
we  allowed  to  employ  force  of  arms  to  obUge  her  to  receive  to  religioii. 
a  doctrine  and  a  worship  which  we  consider  as  divine.     What 
right  have  men  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  defenders  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  cause  of  God  ?     He  can,  whenever  he  pleases, 
lead  nations  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  by  more  effectual 
means  than  those  of  violence.     Persecutors  make  no  true  con- 
verts.    The  monstrous  maxim  of  extending  religion  by  the 
sword,  is  a  subversion  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  most 

quence  the  profesflon  of  that  religion,  nature  requires  that  I  should  antid- 
it  is  lawful  for  us  to  giye  assistance  to  pate  and  prevent  the  evil  which  may 
the  sofferen, — as  it  was  well  remarked  thence  result  to  myseli" — ^Le  Y assor, 
by  James  I.  of  En^and  to  Bouillon  History  of  Louis  XIII. 
the  ambassador  of  Mary  de  Medici,  *  See  above,  §  46,  and  Bodinus's 
queen-regent  of  France, — ^  When  my  Republic,  book  i.  c.  iz,  with  his  quo- 
neighbours  are  attacked  in  a  quarrel  tations,  p.  m.  1 39* 
in  which  I  am  interested,  the  law  of 
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§  60.  Offi. 
oes  of  hu- 
muuCy  in 
these  mat- 
ten. 

Misdona- 


terrible  scourge  of  nations.  Every  madman  will  fancy  he  is 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  God,  and  every  aspiring  spirit  will 
use  that  pretext  as  a  cloak  for  his  ambition.  While  Char- 
lemagne was  ravaging  Saxony  with  fire  and  sword,  in  order 
to  plant  Christianity  there,  the  successors  of  Mohammed  were 
ravaging  Asia  and  Africa,  to  establish  the  Koran  in  those 
parts. 

But  it  is  an  office  of  humanity  to  labour,  by  mild  and  law* 
ful  means,  to  persuade  a  nation  to  receive  a  religion  which 
we  believe  to  be  the  only  one  that  is  true  and  salutary.  Mis- 
sionaries may  be  sent  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  this  care  is 
altogether  comformable  to  the  attention  which  every  nation 

rie«.  owes  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  others.    But  it  must 

be  observed,  that,  in  order  to  avoid  doins  an  ii\jury  to  the 
rights  of  a  sovereign,  the  missionaries  ought  to  abstain  from 
preaching  clandestinely,  or  without  his  permission,  a  new  doc- 
trine to  his  people.  He  may  refuse  to  accept  their  proffered 
services ;  and,  if  he  orders  them  to  leave  his  dominions,  they 
ought  to  obey.  They  should  have  a  very  express  order  from 
the  King  of  kings,  before  they  can  lawfully  disobey  a  sove- 
reign who  commands  according  to  the  extent  of  his  power ; 
and  the  prince  who  is  not  convinced  of  that  extraordinary 
order  of  the  Deity,  will  do  no  more  than  exert  his  lawful 
rights,  in  punishing  a  missionary  for  disobedience.  But, 
what  if  the  nation,  or  a  considerable  part  of  the  people,  are 
desirous  of  retaining  the  missionary,  and  following  his  doc- 

[  159  ]  trine  ?  In  a  former  part  of  the  work  (Book  I.  §§  128—136), 
we  have  established  the  rights  of  the  nation  and  those  of  the 
citizens ;  and  thither  we  refer  for  an  answer  to  this  question. 
This  is  a  very  delicate  subject ;  and  we  cannot  authorize 
an  inconsiderate  zeal  for  making  proselytes,  without  endan- 
gering the  tranquillity  of  all  nations,  and  even  exposing  those 
who  are  engaged  in  making  converts  to  act  inconsistently 
with  their  duty,  at  the  very  time  they  imagine  they  are  accom- 
plishing the  most  meritorious  work.  For,  it  is  certainly  per- 
forming a  very  bad  office  to  a  nation,  and  doing  her  an  essen- 
tial injury,  to  spread  a  false  and  dangerous  religion  among 
the  inhabitants.  Now,  there  is  no  person  who  does  not  be- 
lieve his  own  religion  to  be  the  only  true  and  safe  one.  Re- 
commend, kindle  in  all  hearts,  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  missions^ 
ries,  and  ^ou  will  see  Europe  inundated  with  Lamas,  Bonzes, 
and  Dervises,  while  monks  of  aU  kinds  will  overrun  Asia  and 
Africa.  Protestant  ministers  will  crowd  to  Spain  and  Italy, 
in  defiance  of  the  Inquisition,  while  the  Jesuits  will  spread 
themselves  among  the  Protestants  in  order  to  bring  them  back 
into  the  pale  of  the  church.  Let  the  Catholics  reproach  the 
Protestants  as  much  as  they  please  with  their  lukewarmness, 
the  conduct  of  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  agreeable  to 
reason  and  the  law  of  nations.  True  zeal  applies  itself  to 
the  task  of  making  a  holy  religion  flourish  in  the  countries 
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where  it  is  received,  and  of  rendering  it  useful  to  the  man-  book  v. 
ners  of  the  people  and  to  the  state :  and,  without  forestalling  chap.iv. 
the  dispositions  of  Providence,  it  can  find  sufficient  employ- 
ment at  home,  until  an  invitation  come  from  foreign  nations, 
or  a  very  evident  commission  be  given  from  heaven,  to 
preach  that  religion  abroad.  Finally,  let  us  add,  that,  before 
we  can  lawfully  undertake  to  preach  a  particular  religion  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  ourselves  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  truth  by  the  most  serious  examination. — 
**  What !  can  Christians  doubt  of  their  religion  V — The  Mo- 
hammedan entertains  no  doubt  of  his.  Be  ever  ready  to 
impart  your  knowledge, — simply  and  sincerely  expose  the 
principles  of  your  belief  to  those  who  are  desirous  of  hearing 
you :  instruct  them,  convince  them  by  evidence,  but  seek  not 
to  hurry  them  away  with  the  fire  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  a  suffi- 
cient charge  on  each  of  us,  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  con- 
jBcienoe. — -Thus,  neither  will  the  light  of  knowledge  be  refused 
to  any  who  wish  to  receive  it,  nor  will  a  turbulent  zeal  disturb 
the  peace  of  nations. 

When  a  religion  is  persecuted  in  one  country,  foreign  na*  §  63.  What 
tions  who  profess  it  may  intercede  for  their  brethren :  but » wvereign 
this  is  all  they  can  lawfully  do,  unless  the  persecution  be  car-  ^^^^^j,^ 
xied  to  an  intolerable  excess :  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  a  case  those  who 
of  manifest  tyranny,  in  opposition  to  which  all  nations  are  profess  his 
allowed  to  assist  an  unhappy  people  (§  56).    A  regard  to  religion  in 
their  own  safety  may  also  authorize  them  to  undertake  the  ^^^' 
defence  of  the  persecuted  sufferers.     A  king  of  France  re- 
plied to  the  ambassadors  who  solicited  him  to  suffer  his  sub- 
jects of  the  reformed  religion  to  live  in  peace,  "that  he  was 
master  in  his  own  kingdom."    But  the  Protestant  sovereigns, 
who  saw  a  general  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics  obstinately  [  160  ] 
bent  on  their  destruction,  were  so  far  masters  on  their  side 
as  to  be  at  liberty  to  give  assistance  to  a  body  of  men  who 
might  strengthen  their  party,  and  help  them  to  preserve 
themselves  from  the  ruin  with  which  they  were  threatened. 
All  distinctions  of  states  and  nations  are  to  be  disregarded, 
when  there  is  question  of  forming  a  coalition  against  a  set 
of  madmen  who  would  exterminate  all  those  that  do  not  im- 
plicitly receive  their  doctrines. 
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BOOK  XL 
CHAP.  V. 

CHAP.  V- 

OF  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  JUSTICE  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

§  63.  Ne-  Justice  is  the  basis  of  all  society,  the  sure  bond  of  all 
<^^****y°^*^  commerce.  Human  society,  far  from  being  an  intercourse 
of  juBtiM^  of  assistance  and  good  offices,  would  be  no  longer  any  thing 
human  eo-  but  a  vast  Bccne  of  robbery,  if  no  respect  were  paid  to  this 
ciety.  virtue,  which  secures  to  every  one  his  own.     It  is  still  more 

necessary  between  nations  than  between  individuals ;  because 
injustice  produces  more  dreadful  consequences  in  the  quarrels 
of  these  powerful  bodies  politic,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
obtain  redress.     The  obligation  imposed  on  all  men  to  be  just 
is  easily  demonstrated  from  the  law  of  nature.     We  here  take 
that  obligation  for  granted  (as  being  sufficiently  known),  and 
content  ourselves  with  observing  that  it  is  not  only  indispen- 
sably binding  on  nations  (Prelim.  §  5),  but  even  still  more 
sacred  with  respect  to  them,  from  the  importance  of  its  con- 
sequences. 
§  64.  Obli-      All  nations  are  therefore  under  a  strict  obligation  to  culti- 
gation  of  all  vate  justicc  towards  each  other,  to  observe  it  scrupulously, 
cuk^tr     *^^  carefully  to  abstain  from  every  thing  that  may  violate  it. 
and^observe  £&ch  Ought  to  render  to  the  others  what  belongs  to  them,  to 
justice.        respect  their  rights,  and  to  leave  them  in  the  peaceable  en- 
joyment of  them.* 
§  65.  Right     From  this  indispensable  obligation  which  nature  imposes 
of  refiwing  on  nations,  as  well  as  from  those  obligations  which  each  na- 
^.JJJ^*  ^  *^^^  ^^®®  *^  herself,  results  the  right  of  every  state  not  to 
suffisr  any  of  her  rights  to  be  taken  away,  or  any  thing  which 
lawfully  belongs  to  her :  for,  in  opposing  this,  she  only  acts 
in  conformity  to  all  her  duties ;  and  therein  consists  the  right 
[  161  ]  (§  49). 

§  66.   ThiB     This  right  is  a  perfect  one, — that  is  to  say,  it  is  accompa- 
right  IB  B     nied  with  the  right  of  using  force  in  order  to  assert  it.     In 
perfect  one.  ^^  would  nature  give  us  a  right  to  refuse  submitting  to  in- 
justice,— ^in  vain  would  she  oblige  others  to  be  just  in  their 
dealings  with  us,  if  we  could  not  lawfully  make  use  of  force, 

*  Might  not  this  duty  be  extended  be  executed  on  requisition  made  by  those 

to  the  execution  of  sentences  passed  in  parliaments.    But  I  do  not  know  that 

other  countries  according  to  the  neces-  the  tribunals  of  this  country  act  in  the 

saiy  and  usual  forms  ? — On  this  subject  same  manner  with  respect  to  sentences 

M.  Van  Bouningin  wrote  as  follows  to  passed  in  HoUand ;  and,  if  they  do  not, 

M.  De  Witt,  Oct  16,  1666 :  <<  By  what  an  agreement  might  be  made,  that 

the  courts  of  Holland  have  decreed  in  the  sentences  passed  on  either  side  against 

affiur  of  one  Koningh,  of  Rotterdam,  I  subjects  of  the  other  state  shall  only 

see  they  suppose  that  erei^  judgment  take  effect  on  such  proper^  as  the  cod^ 

pronounced   by   the   parliaments    of  demned  party  is  found  to  possess  in 

France  against  the  inhabitants  of  Hoi-  the  state  where  Ihe  sentence  has  been 

land  vijudicio  eoiUradictoriOf  ought  to  giTen." 
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when  they  refused  to  discharge  this  duty.  The  inst  would  book  u. 
Ue  at  the  mercy  of  avarice  and  injustice,  and  all  their  rights  °°-^^'  ^' 
would  soon  become  useless. 

From  the  foregoing  right  arise,  as  distinct  branches,  first,  §  67.  Itpro- 
the  right  of  a  just  defenpe,  which  belongs  to  every  nation, —  duces  i.  The 
or  the  right  of  making  use  of  force  against  whoever  attacks  j^^°^ 
her  and  her  rights.     This  is  the  foundation  of  defensive  war. 

Secondly,  the  right  to  obtain  justice  by  force,  if  we  cannot  §  ^®-  ^-T^® 
obtain  it  otherwise,  or  to  pursue  our  right  by  force  of  arms,  ^^^i^^"*^ 
This  is  the  foundation  of  offensive  war.  justice. 

An  intentional  act  of  injustice  is  undoubtedly  an  injury.  §  69.  The 
We  have,  theuj  a  right  to  punish  it,  as  we  have  shown  above,  right  of  pun- 
in  speaking  of  injuries  in  general  (§  62).     The  right  of  refas-^^^"^'^ 
in^  to  suffer  injustice  is  a  branch  of  the  right  to  security. 

Let  us  apply  to  the  unjust  what  we  have  said  above  (§  63)  §  70.  Right 
of  a  mischievous  nation.     If  there  were  a  people  who  made  <>/  ^  ***; 
open  profession  of  trampling  justice  under  foot, — ^who  de-^^^'^^*"^ 
Bpised  and  violated  the  rights  of  others  whenever  they  found  openly  de- 
an opportunity, — ^the  interest  of  human  society  would  author-  spises  jns- 
ize  all  the  other  nations  to  form  a  confederacy  in  order  to  hum-  fee- 
ble and  chastise  the  delinquents.     We  do  not  here  forget  the 
maxim  established  in  our  Preliminaries,  that  it  does  not  be- 
long to  nations  to  usurp  the  power  of  being  judges  of  each 
other.      In  particular  cases,  where  there  is   room  for  the 
smaUest  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  supposed  that  each  of  the  parties 
may  have  some  right :  and  the  injustice  of  the  party  that  has 
committed  the  injury  may  proceed  from  error,  and  not  from 
a  general  contempt  of  justice.     But  if,  by  her  constant  max- 
ims, and  by  the  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct,  a  nation  evidently 
proves  herself  to  be  actuated  by  that  mischievous  disposition, 
— ^if  she  regards  no  right  as  sacred, — the  safety  of  the  human 
race  requires  that  she  should  be  repressed.     To  form  and  sup- 
port an  unjust  pretension,  is  only  doing  an  injury  to  the  party 
whose  interests  are  affected  by  that  pretension ;  but,  to  de- 
spise justice  in  general,  is  doing  an  injury  to  all  nations. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE   CONCERN  A  NATION  MAY  HAVE  IN  THE  ACTIONS   OF   ohap.  vi. 
HER  CITIZENS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapters  what  are  the  com-  §  71.   The 
mon  duties  of  nations  towards  each  other, — ^how  they  ought  sovereign 
mntually  to  respect  each  other,  and  to  abstain  from  all  injury  ^"^^  ^"' 
and  all  offence, — and  how  justice  and  equity  ought  to  reign  injuries  of 
between  them  in  their  whole  conduct.     But  hitherto  we  have  the  state, 
only  considered  the  actions  of  the  body  of  the  nation,  of  the  ^^  *°  P*** 
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BOOK  II.   State,  of  the  sovereign.    Private  persons  wlio  are  membem 

OHAP.  VI.   of  one  nation,  may  offend  and  ill-treat  the  citizens  of  another, 

tect  the  dti-  and  may  injure  a  foreign  sovereign : — it  remains  for  us  to 

^ne.  examine  what  share  a  state  may  have  in  the  actions  of  her 

[  ^^2  ]  citizens,  and  what  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  sovereigns 

in  this  respect. 

Whoever  offends  the  state,  injures  its  rights,  disturbs  its 
tranquillity,  or  does  it  a  prejudice  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
declares  himself  its  enemy,  and  exposes  himself  to  be  justly 
punished  for  it.    Whoever  uses  a  citizen  ill,  indirectly  offends 
the  state,  which  is  bound  to  protect  this  citizen ;  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  latter  should  avenge  his  wrongs,  punish  the 
aggressor,  and,  if  possible,  oblige  him  to  make  full  repara- 
tion ;  since  otherwise  the  citizen  would  not  obtain  the  great 
end  of  the  civil  association,  which  is,  safety. 
§  7S.  He         But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought 
ought  not  to  not  to  suffer  the  citizens  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  an- 
BuMectoto    ^^^^^  state,  much  less  to  offend  that  state  itself:  and  this,  not 
offend  other  ^^7  because  no  sovereign  ought  to  permit  those  who  are 
nations  or    undot  his  command  to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 
theirdti-     ture,  which  forbids  all  injuries, — ^but  also  because  nations 
""■•  ought  mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all 

offence,  from  all  iiyury,  from  all  wrong, — ^in  a  word,  from 
every  thing  that  may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.     K  a  sove- 
reign, who  might  keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice 
and  peace,  suffers  them  to  injure  a  foreign  nation  either  in 
its  body  or  its  members,  he  does  no  less  injury  to  that  nation 
than  if  he  injured  it  himself.     In  short,  the  safety  of  the 
state,  and  that  of  human  society,  requires  this  attention  from 
every  sovereign.     If  you  let  loose  the  reins  to  your  subjects 
against  foreign  nations,  these  will  behave  in  the  same  manner 
to  you ;  and,  instead  of  that  friendly  intercourse  which  nature 
has  established  between  all  men,  we  shall  see  nothing  but  one 
vast  and  dreadful  scene  of  plunder  between  nation  and  nation. 
§  78.  The        However,  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  best  regulated  state, 
actsofindi-  or  for  the  most  vigilant  and  absolute  sovereign,  to  model  at 
n^  to  l»™  ^"*  pleasure  all  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  and  to  confine 
imputed  to  them  on  every  occasion  to  the  most  exact  obedience,  it  would 
the  nation,  be  unjust  to  impute  to  the  nation  or  the  sovereign  every  fault 
committed  by  the  citizens.     We  ought  not,  then,  to  say,  in 
general,  that  we  have  received  an  injury  from  a  nation  because 
we  have  received  it  from  one  of  its  members. 
§  74.  unless     But,  if  a  nation  or  its  chief  approves  and  ratifies  the  act 
it  approves  of  the  individual,  it  then  becomes  a  public  concern ;  and  the 
OT  ratifies     injured  party  is  to  consider  the  nation  as  the  real  author  of 
®°^*         the  injury,  of  which  the  citizen  was  perhaps  only  the  instru- 
S76.  Con-  ment. 

ob^redbr  ^^  *^^  offended  state  has  in  her  power  the  individual  who 
^e  ofiovkd  ^^  ^^^^  ^^®  injury,  she  may  without  scruple  bring  him  to 
party.        justice  and  punish  him.     If  he  has  escaped  and  returned  to 
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his  own  country,  she  ought  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  to  have   book  n. 
justice  done  in  the  case.  ohap.  vi. 

And,  since  the  latter  ought  not  to  suffer  his  subjects  to  [  168  ] 
molest  the  subjects  of  other  states,  or  to  do  them  an  injury,  fis.  Duty 
much  less  to  give  open,  audacious  offence  to  foreign  powers,  ®f  ^^  fs- 
he  ousht  to  compel  the  transs^ressor  to  make  reparation  for^^flJ?"**^ 
the  damage  or  injury,  if  possible,  or  to  inflict  on  nim  an  ex- 
emplary punishment ;  or,  finally,  according  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  offended  state, 
to  be  there  brought  to  justice.  This  is  pretty  generally  ob- 
served with  respect  to  great  crimes,  which  are  equally  con- 
trary to  the  laws  and  safety  of  all  nations.  Assassins,  incen- 
diaries, and  robbers,  are  seized  everywhere,  at  the  desire  of 
the  isovereign  in  whose  territories  the  crime  was  committed, 
and  are  delivered  up  to  his  justice.  The  matter  is  carried 
still  farther  in  states  that  are  more  closely  connected  by  friend- 
ship and  good  neighbourhood.  Even  in  cases  of  ordinary 
trangressions,  which  are  only  subjects  of  civil  prosecution, 
either  with  q,  view  to  the  recovery  of  damages,  or  the  inflic- 
tion of  a  slight  civil  punishment,  the  subjects  of  two  neigh- 
bouring states  are  reciprocally  obliged  to  appear  before  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  are  accused  of  having 
failed  in  their  duty.  Upon  a  requisition  of  that  ma^strate, 
called  Letters  Rogatory,  they  are  summoned  in  due  form  by 
their  own  magistrates,  and  obliged  to  appear.  An  admirable 
institution,  by  means  of  which  many  neighbouring  states  live 
together  in  peace,  and  seem  to  form  only  one  republic !  This 
is  in  force  throughout  all  Switzerland.  As  soon  as  the  Let- 
ters Rogatory  are  issued  in  form,  the  superior  of  the  accused 
is  bound  to  enforce  them.  It  belongs  not  to  him  to  examine 
whether  the  accusation  be  true  or  false :  he  is  to  presume  on 
the  justice  of  his  neighbour,  and  not  suffer  any  doubts  on  his 
own  part  to  impair  an  institution  so  well  calculated  to  pre- 
serve harmony  and  good  understanding  between  the  states. 
However,  if  by  constant  experience  he  should  find  that  his 
subjects  are  oppressed  by  the  neighbouring  magistrates  who 
summon  them  before  their  tribunals,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
right  in  him  to  reflect  on  the  protection  due  to  his  people, 
and  to  refuse  the  rogatories  till  satisfaction  were  given  for  the 
abuses  committed,  and  proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  them.  But,  in  such  case,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
allege  his  reasons,  and  set  them  forth  in  the  clearest  point 
of  view* 

The  sovereign  who  refuses  to  cause  reparation  to  be  made  §  77.  If  he 
for  the  damage  done  by  his  subject,  or  to  punish  the  offender,  refuses  jua^i 
or,  finally,  to  deliver  him  up,  renders  himself  in  some  mea-  ^J^^ 
sure  an  accomplice  in  the  injury,  and  becomes  responsible  p^jty  in  thr 
for  it.     But,  if  he  delivers  up  either  the  property  of  the  fault  and 
offender,  as  an  indemnification,  in  cases  that  will  admit  of  offence, 
pecuniary  compensation — or  his  person,  in  order  that  he  may 
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BOOK  n.    suffer  the  pmiisliinent  due  to  his  crime,  the  offended  party 
cBAp.  vi.  has  no  further  demand  on  him.     King  Demetrius,  having  de- 
[  164  ]  livered  to  the  Romans  those  who  had  killed  their  ambassador, 
the  senate  sent  them  back,  resolving  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  liberty  of  punishing  that  crime,  by  avenging  it  on  the 
king  himself,  or  on  his  dominions.'*'     £f  this  was  reaUy  the 
case,  and  if  the  king  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  the  Ro- 
man ambassador,  the  conduct  of  the  senate  was  highly  unjust, 
and  only  worthy  of  men  who  sought  but  a  pretext  to  cover 
their  ambitious  enterprises. 
oth«r<»wm     ^^^l^Jj  there  is  another  case  where  the  nation  in  general 
which  the    ^  guilty  of  the  crimes  of  its  members.     That  is,  when,  by 
nation  is      its  manners,  and  by  the  maxims  of  its  government,  it  accus- 
guiltyofthetoms  and  authorizes  its  citizens  indiscriminately  to  plunder 
^d^dt^ns.  *^^  maltreat  foreigners,  to  make  inroads  into  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  &c.     Thus,  the  nation  of  the  Usbecks  is  guilty 
of  all  the  robberies  committed  by  the  individuals  of  wUch  it 
is  composed.     The  princes  whose  subjects  are  robbed  and 
massacred,  and  whose  lands  are  infested  by  those  robbers,  may 
justly  level  their  vengeance  against  the  nation  at  large.  (106) 
Nay,  more ;  all  nations  have  a  right  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  such  a  people,  to  repress  them,  and  to  treat  them 
as  the  common  enemies  of  the  human  race.     The  Christian 
nations  would  be   no  less  justifiable   in  forming   a  confe- 
deracy against  the  states  of  Barbary,  in  order  to  destroy 
those  haunts  of  pirates,  with  whom  the  love  of  plunder,  oi 
the  fear  of  just  punishment,  is  the  only  rule  of  peace  and 
war.     But  these  piratical  adventurers  are  wise  enough  to  re- 
spect those  who  are  most  able  to  chastise  them ;  and  the  na- 
tions that  are  able  to  keep  the  avenues  of  a  rich  branch  of 
commerce  open  for  themselves,  are  not  sorry  to  see  them  shut 
against  others. 


CHAP.  vn. 

CHAP,  vn.  EFFECTS  OF  THE  DOMAIN  BETWEEN  NATIONS. 

S  79.  Gene,  "^j  have  explained,  in  Chap.  XVIII.  Book  I.,  how  a  nar 
the^mlku  ^^^  **^®®  possession  of  a  country,  and  at  the  same  time  gains 
possession  of  the  domain  and  government  therof.  That  coun- 
try, with  every  thing  included  in  it,  becomes  the  property  of 
the  nation  in  general.  Let  us  now  see  what  are  the  effects 
of  this  property,  with  respect  to  other  nations.  The  full  do- 
main is  necessarily  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  right ;  for,  if  I 

•  See  Polybius,  quoted  by  Barbey-        (106)  It  was  on  this  ground  that  the 

nc,  in  his  noteg  on  Grotios,  book  iii.  French  nation  so  recently  took  poaaea- 

chap.  zxiT.  §  vii.  sion  of  Algiersw-^. 
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have  a  full  right  to  dispose  of  a  thing  as  I  please,  it  thence   ^^^  °* 
foUows  that  others  have  no  right  to  it  at  aU,  since,  if  they  °"^'  ^"' 
had  any,  I  could  not  freely  dispose  of  it.     The  private  domain 
of  the  citizens  may  be  limited  and  restrained  in  several  ways 
by  the  laws  of  the  state,  and  it  always  is  so  by  the  eminent 
domain  of  the  sovereign ;  but  the  general  domain  of  the  na- 
tion is  full  and  absolute,  since  there  exists  no  authority  upon 
earth  by  which  it  can  be  limited :  it  therefore  excludes  all 
right  on  the  part  of  foreigners.     And,  as  the  rights  of  a  nation 
ought  to  be  respected  by  all  others  (§  64),  none  can  form  any  [  165  ] 
pretensions  to  the  country  which  belongs  to  that  nation,  nor 
ought  to  dispose  of  it  without  her  consent,  any  more  than  of 
the  things  contained  in  the  country. 

The  domain  of  the  nation  extends  to  every  thing  she  pos-  §  so.  What 
sesses  by  a  just  title :  it  comprehends  her  ancient  and  original  ^  ^J^^V^ 
possessions,  and  all  her  acquisitions  made  by  means  which  are  thT  domain 
just  in  themselves,  or  admitted  as  such  among  nations, — con- of  a  nation, 
cessions,  purchases,  conquests  made  in  the  regular  war,  &;c. 
And  by  her  possessions  we  ought  not  only  to  understand  her 
territories,  but  all  the  rights  she  enjoys. 

Even  the  property  of  the  individuals  is,  in  the  aggregate,  §  8i.   The 
to  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the  nation,  with  respect  l^P^  of 
to  other  states.     It,  in  some  sort,  really  belongs  to  her,  frorn^^"^^^ 
the  right  she  has  over  the  property  of  her  citizens,  because  perty  of  the 
it  constitutes  a  part  of  the  sum  total  of  her  riches,  and  aug-  nation,  with 
ments  her  power.     She  is  interested  in  that  property  by  her^^***<* 
obligation  to  protect  all  her  members.     In  short,  it  cannot  be  ^^^  "*' 
otherwise,  since  nations  act  and  treat  together  as  bodies  in 
their  quality  of  political  societies,  and  are  considered  as  so 
many  moral  persons.     All  those  who  form  a  society,  a  nation 
leing  considered  by  foreign  nations  as  constituting  only  one 
whole,  one  single  person, — all  their  wealth  together  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  wealth  of  that  same  person.     And  this  is 
80  true,  that  each  political  society  may,  if  it  pleases,  establish 
within  itself  a  community  of  goods,  as  Campanella  did  in  his 
republic  of  the  sun.     Others  will  not  inquire  what  it  does  in 
this  respect:  its  domestic  regulations  make  no  change  in  its 
rights  with  respect  to  foreigners  nor  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  ought  to  consider  the  aggregate  of  its  property,  in  what 
way  soever  it  is  possessed. 

By  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  principle,  if  one  na-  §  83.  a  con- 
tion  has  a  right  to  any  part  of  the  property  of  another,  she  sequence  of 
has  an  indiscriminate  right  to  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  *^  ?"»«- 
the  latter  nation  until  the  debt  be  discharged.     This  maxim 
is  of  great  use,  as  shaU  hereafter  be  shown.  §  S3,  cq^- 

The  general  domain  of  the  nation  over  the  lands  she  inhabits  nection  of 
is  naturally  connected  with  the  empire ;  for,  in  establishing  ^^  domain 
herself  in  a  vacant  country,  the  nation  certainly  does  not  in-^^*^*?f" 
tend  to  possess  it  in  subjection  to  any  other  power :  and,  can  ^^  g^^^. 
jvre  suppose  an  independent  nation  not  vested  with  the  absolute  leigntr. 
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BOOK  n.  command  in  her  domestic  concerns  ?  Thas,  we  have  atreadj 
OHAP.  vn.  observed  (Book  I,  §  206),  that,  in  taking  possession  of  a 
country,  the  nation  is  presumed  to  take  possession  of  its 
govemment  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  here  proceed  further, 
and  show  the  natural  connection  of  these  two  rights  in  an  in- 
dependent nation.  How  could  she  govern  herself  at  her  own 
pleasure  in  the  country  she  inhabits,  if  she  cannot  truly  and 
absolutely  dispose  of  it  ?  And  how  could  she  have  the  full 
and  absolute  domain  of  a  place  where  she  has  not  the  command  ? 
Another's  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  it  comprehends,  must 
deprive  her  of  the  free  disposal  of  that  place.  Add  to  this 
[  166  ]  the  eminent  domain  which  constitutes  apart  of  the  sovereignty 
(Book  I,  §  244),  and  you  will  the  better  perceive  the  intimate 
connection  existing  between  the  domain  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  nation.  And,  accordingly,  what  is  called  the  nigh 
domain^  which  is  nothing  but  the  domain  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  or  of  the  sovereign  who  represents  it,  is  everywhere 
considered  as  inseparable  from  the  sovereignty.  The  UBeftd 
domain^  or  the  domain  confined  to  the  rights  that  may  belong 
to  an  individual  in  the  state,  may  be  separated  from  the 
sovereignty :  and  nothing  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  be- 
longing to  a  nation  in  places  that  are  not  under  her  juris- 
diction. Thus,  many  sovereigns  have  fiefs,  and  other  pos- 
sessions, in  the  territories  of  another  prince :  in  these  cases 
they  possess  them  in  the  manner  of  private  individuals. 
§  84.  Jmuh  The  sovereignty  united  to  the  domain  establishes  the  ju- 
^^^^^  risdiction  of  the  nation  in  her  territories,  or  the  country  that 
belongs  to  her.  It  is  her  province,  or  that  of  her  sovereign, 
to  exercise  justice  in  all  the  places  under  her  jurisdiction,  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  difierences 
that  arise  in  the  country. 

Other  nations  ought  to  respect  this  right.  And,  as  the 
administration  of  justice  necessarily  requires  that  every  de- 
finitive sentence,  regularly  pronounced,  be  esteemed  just,  and 
executed  as  such, — when  once  a  cause  in  which  foreigners  are 
interested  has  been  decided  in  form,  the  sovereign  of  the  de- 
fendants cannot  hear  their  complaints.  To  undertake  to  ex- 
amine the  justice  of  a  definitive  sentence  is  an  attack  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  him  who  has  passed  it.  The  prince,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  causes  of  his  subjects  in  foreign 
countries,  and  grant  them  his  protection,  excepting  in  cases 
where  justice  is  refused,  or  palpable  and  evident  injustice 
done,  or  rules  and  forms  openly  violated,  or,  finally,  an  odious 
distinction  made,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  subjects,  or  of  fo- 
reigners in  general.  The  British  court  established  this  maxim, 
with  great  strength  of  evidence,  on  occasion  of  the  Prussian 
Tessels  seized  and  declared  lawful  prizes  during  the  last  war.* 

*  See  the  report  made  to  the  King    Murray.    It  is  an  excellent  piece  oi 
of  Great  Britain  hj  Sir  George  Lee,    the  law  of  nations. 
Dr.  Paul,  Sir  Dudley  Rydar,  and  Mr. 
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What  is  here  said  has  no  relation  to  the  merits  of  that  par-   book  u. 
ticular  cause,  since  they  must  depend  on  facts.  qhap.  vu. 

In  consequence  of  these  rights  of  jurisdiction,  the  decisions  §85.  Effecta 
made  by  the  judge  of  the  place  within  the  extent  of  his  power  ^^*^^ 
ought  to  be  respected,  and  to  take  effect  even  in  foreign  coun-  fy^^^ 
tries.     For  instance,  it  belongs  to  the  domestic  judge  to  nomi-  countries, 
nate  tutors  and  guardians  for  minors  and  idiots.     The  law  of  (lOT) 


(107)  This  principle  appetrsto  be  now 
settled  by  the  law  and  practice  of  na- 
tions; but,  nevertheless,  subject  to  cer^ 
tain  general  wholesome  rules,  essential 
to  be  adhered  to  in  order  to  prevent  the 
eSdd  of  partial  and  unjust  sentences 
and  dedsions.  The  respected  decisions 
which  have  given  rise  to  discussion, 
have  principally  been  in  foreign  Courts 
of  Admiralty,  or  Prize  Courts ;  and  the 
law  respecting  them  has  been  better 
settled  by  the  decisions  of  Sir  W.  Scott 
and  Sir  J.  Nichol,  so  universally  re- 
spected, than  at  any  other  period  of  his- 
tory. By  the  long-established  doctrine 
in  England,  and  by  the  more  recent 
general  practice  of  European  nations, 
a  sentence  of  condemnation,  pronounced 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  is 
essential,  completely  to  transfer  the 
legal  interest  in  property  captured  as 
prize,  (per  SirjW.  Scott,  in  The  Flad 
Oyett,  1  Rob.  Rep.  1 16).  And,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  legal  prize-court  to  pro- 
nounce a  binding  sentence,  by  the  law 
of  nations,  certain  requisites  are  es- 
sential. The  celebrated  report  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Mansfield  and  signed  by 
him  and  other  very  eminent  personages 
as  their  opinion,  contains  much  of  the 
law  of  nations  upon  the  subject  (See 
Postle.  Universal  Diet  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  article  Si/esia,  4th  ed. ;  and 
1  Col.  Jurid.  133;  and  see  Lindo  v. 
Rodney,  2  Doug.  613,  and  Le  Caux  v. 
Edefiy  id.  694.)  One  rule  was  there 
laid  down,  that  the  condemnation  must 
have  been  pronounced  by  a  court  6«- 
longing  to  the  belligerent  country.  (See 
id.,  and  Havelock  v.  Rockivood,  Atche- 
son's  Rep.  7  db  8 ;  8  Term  Rep.  288 ; 
1  Col.  Jurid.  1 30.)  Secondly,  the  court 
must  have,  at  the  time  it  pronounced 
sentence  of  condemnation,  actually  sat 
in  the  country  to  which  it  belonged,  and 
not  within  the  dominions  of  any  foreign 
prince,  whether  neutral  or  an  ally ;  for, 
otherwise,  a  captor  might  have  innu- 
merable seats  of  war,  and  elude  the 
ftur  chance  of  recaption  whilst  the 
vessel  or  property  was  in  progress 
towards  a  proper   condemning  port 


{Haadoek  v.  Roekwood,  Atcheson's  Rep. 
8  dc  49;  TA<  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep. 
116,  8  Term  Rep.  270,  in  notes.) 
Thirdly,  the  ship,  or  other  property 
condemned  as  prize,  must,  at  the  time 
of  condemnation,  in  general,  be  actually 
in  the  country  where  the  sentence  was 
pronounced.^ — Per  Sir  W.  Scott,  in  Jhg 
Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.  115,  where  see 
some  exceptions ;  and  see  also  J9beefodk 
V.  Rockwood,  Atch.  Rep.  49;  {JoUy  v. 
The  Ngrhnu,  2  Pet  Adm.  Dec  345; 
Findlay  v.  7^  William,  I  Pet  Adm. 
Dec.  12.}  See  other  cases  in  1  Hai^ 
rison's  Index,  pp.  687  to  689. 

By  the  marine  law  of  England,  as 
practised  i^  the  High  Court  of  Admi« 
ralty,  it  wa^  €)rmerly  held  that  there 
was  no  change  of  property  in  case  of 
recaption,  so  as  to  bar  the  origmal 
owner  in  favour  of  a  vendee  or  recaptor, 
until  there  had  been  a  eentence  of  cm^ 
demnation  (2  Burr.  696 ;  lAndo  v.  Rod* 
ney  if  atwther,  2  Douglas,  616 ;  1  Rob. 
Rep.  139) ;  and  now  by  statutes  13  Geo. 

2,  c  4,  s.  18,  and  29  Geo.  2,  c  34,  s. 
24,  in  case  of  recapture,  the  jui  poiUi- 
mmtt  is  extended,  and  continues  for 
ever,  upon  payment  of  certain  salvage, 
which  is  regulated  and  fixed  by  33  Geo. 

3,  c.  66,  s.  42.  (See  2  Burr.  696, 
1209,  dec)  And,  when  the  private 
property  of  an  allied  aovereign  \b  recap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  it  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  him  free  from  salvage,  or  even 
er^nae—^jllexander,  2  Dodson's  Rep. 
37).  With  respect  to  the  effect  m 
England  of  foreign  judgments,  decrees, 
and  sentences,  the  present  general  rule 
is,  that,  if  they  were  decided  in  a  fo- 
reign court,  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
they  shall  be  admitted  as  primA  faeii 
valid  and  binding  on  the  parties  in  all 
other  countries,  but  not  conclunvdy  hk 
(See  the  cases  referred  to  in  note  (a) 
to  Novelli  V.  Rose,  2  Bam.  6c  Adolph. 
765;  and  see  Frarikland  v.  M^Chaty^ 
Knapp's  Rep.  295;  1  Ves.  169; 
2  Strange,  733 ;  2  Ring.  380 ;  3  Bmg. 
353 ;  4  Bam.  dc  Cres.  637 ;  TarlOon  v. 
Tarleton,  4  Maule  dc  Sel.  20 ;  Kennedfi 
V.  CattHU,  2  Swanst  326);  {CoMomi 
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BOOK  n. 
OHAP.  YU, 


nations,  which  has  an  eye  to  the  common  advantage  and  the 
good  harmony  of  nations,  requires,  therefore,  that  such  nomi* 
nation  of  a  tutor  or  guardian  be  valid,  and  acknowledged  in 
all  countries  where  the  pupil  may  have  any  concerns.     Use 


▼.  Fitztimoiu,  1  Bin.  Rep.  293;  Co^ 
breath  ▼.  Graey,  1  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep. 
S19.}  And  it  was  held,  that  a  decrte 
of  the  sale  of  a  ship  made  in  an  Ame- 
rican court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
pending  war  with  this  countiy,  was  to 
be  received  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
in  England  as  legally  operative.  (The 
Experimenttf  2  Dods.  Rep.  46,  47); 
{Thirty,  dtc  ▼.  Boyle,  9  Cranch,  191}. 
So,  a  marriage,  established  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  foreign  court  having  proper 
jurisdiction,  has  even  been  considered 
as  conclusive  by  the  law  of  nations 
{Roach  V.  Gavan,  1  Yes.  sen.  159); 
{Story,  Conf.  Laws,  p.  103,  ed.  1834} ; 
and  it  was  laid  down  by  De  Grey,  C.  J. 
that  the  judgment  of  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  directly  upon  a  point, 
18,  as  a  plea,  a  bar,  or,  as  evidence,  ant' 
dtuive,  between  the  same  parties  upon 
the  same  matter  directly  in  question 
in  another  court  (See  Dttrhest  of  King- 
ttoiCt  case,  20  Howeirs  State  Trials, 
638 ;  and  see  Bui.  N.  Pri.  244 ;  PhUlipt 
V.  Hunter,  2  Hen.  Bla.  402,  per  Eyre, 
C.  J. ;  and  see,  as  to  that  point,  1  Phil- 
Iqyps  on  Evid.  part  ii.  c.  2  and  3,  {vol. 
4,  Am.  ed.  1839,  New  York,  pages 
856  to  915};  and  Starkie  on  Evid. 
part  ii.  §§  67, 68 ;  Frankland  y.M'Gutty, 
1  Knapp*s  Rep.  274;  Buchanan  v. 
Rvdeer,  1  Campb.  63,  180,  n.,  9  East, 
192,  S.  C;  Sadler  v.  Robine,  id.  280, 
258;  Caoan  ▼.  Stewart,  1  Stark.  Rep. 
625 ;  and  see  1  Chitty's  Com.  L.  61  to 
65.)  But  such  foreign  decision  is  not 
eonelusioe  like  the  judgment  of  a  court 
of  record  in  England ;  and,  therefore, 
if  a  man  recover  a  judgment  or  sen- 
tence in  France  for  money  due  to  hun, 
the  debt  must  be  considered  here  in 
England  as  only  a  simple  contract  debt, 
and  the  statute  of  limitations  will  run 
upon  it  (Dupleix  ▼.  De  Roven,  2  Vem. 
640) :  ana  the  sentence  of  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  in  France  can- 
not be  pleaded  to  a  bill  in  Chanceiy  in 
England  for  the  same  matter  {Gage  v. 
Bulkeley,  3  Atk.  216) ;  and  it  should 
seem,  that  even  a  recovery  of  a  judg- 
ment upon  a  bond  in  a  foreign  country 
is  no  bar  to  an  action  here  on  the 
same  bond.  (Foeter  ▼.  Vauall,  3  Atk. 
689,  decided  upon  an  Irish  bond  and 
judgment  before  the  Union.)  It  is  true 
252 


that  there  are  cases  which  seem  to 
decide  that  such  foreign  judgments  are 
conclusive.   (See  Newland  v.  Horseman, 

1  Vem.  21.)  In  a  late  case  the  Vice- 
chancellor  held  that  the  grounds  of  a 
foreign  judgment  cannot  be  reviewed 
in  the  courts  of  this  country,  and  that, 
therefore,  a  bill  for  a  disooveiy  and  a 
commission  to  examine  witnesses  in 
Antigua,  in  aid  of  the  parties'  defence 
to  an  action  brought  on  the  judgment  in 
this  country,  was  demurrable.  (Martin 
V.  NichoUe,  3  Simon's  Rep.  458,  cited 
by  Parke,  J.,  in  Bequat  v.  McCarthy, 

2  Bam.  dr  Adol.  954 ;  see  also  Kennedy 
V.  CauQis,  2  Swans.  326.)  But  that 
doctrine  \b  not  sustainable,  and,  there- 
fore, upon  an  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
justice  at  Demerara,  such  decree  being 
for  a  sum  of  money  alleged  to  be  due 
on  foreign  judgments,  was  reversed,  on 
the  ground  that  such  court  of  justice 
had  erroneously  determined  that  those 
judgments  were  conclusive  when  they 
were  only  prima  fade  evidence  of  the 
debt,  and  it  was  competent  to  the  ori- 
ginal defendant  to  show  that  the  judg- 
ment had  been  improperly  obtaine<l. 
(Frankland  ▼.  M^Gutty  and  Others, 
Knapp's  Rep.  274.)  If,  therefore,  a 
foreign  judgment  appear  upon  the  face 
of  it  to  have  proceeded,  either  wholly 
in  the  defendant's  absence,  and  with- 
out his  having  had  any  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  the  proceeding,  and  defend- 
ing it,  and,  therefore,  manifestly  against 
justice ;  or  if  the  decision  has  manifestly 
proceeded  upon  false  premises,  or  in- 
adequate reasons,  or  upon  a  mistake  of 
local  or  foreign  law,  and  which  ought  to 
have  occasioned  a  different  decision 
(NovelH  ▼,  Rm,  2  Bam.  &,  Adol.  757) ; 
or,  even  if  either  of  those  objections  be 
shown  by  extrinsic  evidence  (Frankland 
▼.  M^Guity,  Knapp's  Rep.  274  to  310 ; 
aemble,  overruling  the  contrary  decision 
in  Martin  v.  NicolU,  3  Simon's  Rep. 
458,  and  2  Swans.  326) ;  then,  it  seems 
now  to  be  clearly  settled,  at  least  in 
England,  that  the  foreign  decision  will 
not  be  binding  or  valid — (id.  ibid.) 
Thus,  it  was  recently  held,  that,  where 
the  French  courts  had  in  Uieir  decrees, 
on  the  face  of  them,  mistaken  the  law 
of  England  as  to  the  effect  of  a  cancel 
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was  made  of  this  maxim  in  the  year  1672,  even  with  respect    book  u 
to  a  sovereign.     The  abb^  D*  Orleans,  sovereign  prince  of  ohap.  vn. 
Neufchatel,  in  Switzerland,  being  incapable  of  managing  his  [  167  ] 
own  affairs,  the  king  of  France  appointed,  as  his  guardian, 
his  mother,  the  duchess-dowager  of  Longueville.     The  dach« 
ess  of  Nemours,  sister  to  that  prince,  laid  claim  to  the  guar* 
dianship  for  the  principality  of  Neufchatel :  but  the  title  of 
the  duchess  of  Longueville  was  acknowledged  by  the  three 
estates  of  the  country.     Her  counsel  rested  her  cause  on  the 


lation  of  the  acceptance  of  a  bill  by  mis- 
take, and  had,  on  that  ground,  and  con- 
trary to  the  English  law,  adjudged  that 
the  defendant,  as  well  as  the  plaintiff 
was  discharged  from  liability  by  such 
cancellation,  when,  according  to  the 
English  law,  they  remained  liable,  it 
was  held,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  England,  that  the  defendant  was 
still  liable  to  be  sued  by  the  plaintiff  for 
the  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bills 
were  given,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cree. {Novelli  ▼.  Rosti,  2  Bam.  Sc  Adolp. 
757.)  And,  upon  appeal  to  the  Privy- 
Council,  a  decree  of  the  court  of  jus- 
tice of  Demerara,  for  a  sum  of  money 
due  upon  three  foreign  judgments  in 
8t  Vincent's,  was  reversed,  on  the 
ground  that  those  judgments  had  been 
improperly  obtained.  {Frankland  v. 
itf'Gttffy,  Knapp's  Rep.  274.)  So,  if  it 
appear  on  the  fact  of  the  proceedings, 
or  otherwitey  that  the  defendant  in  the 
foreign  court  was  absent  from  the 
country  before  the  suit  was  commenced, 
the  judgment  against  him  may  be 
deemed  invalid.  {Buchanan  v.  Rucher, 
I  Campb.  63,  9  East  Rep.  192 ;  Cavan 
V.  Stewart,  1  Stark.  Rep.  525 ;  Frank- 
land  V.  M*Giuty,  Knapp's  Rep.  304.) 
But,  to  render  a  foreign  judgment  void, 
on  the  groimd  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  countiy  where  it  was  given, 
or  to  reason  and  justice,  it  must  be 
shown  clearly  and  unequivocally  to  be 
so.  (^Becquei  v.  M*Carthy,  3  Bam.  &, 
Adolp.  951.)  But,  if  the  error  do  not 
appear  upon  the  fece  of  the  proceeding 
and  the  party  complaining  of  the  judg- 
ment himself  was  misled,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  decision  instead  of  pro- 
testing against  it,  he  is  too  late  to  com- 
plain upon  an  appeal  against  it  (Mac- 
aUiiterY.  Macallister,^  Wilson  &.  Shaw, 
142, 147.)  And  where  the  law  of  a 
British  colony  required,  that,  on  a  suit 
instituted  against  an  absent  party,  the 
process  should  be  served  upon  the 
King's  Attorney-General  in  the  colony, 
but  it  was  not  expressb  provided  that 


the  Attorney-General  should  commu- 
nicate with  the  absent  par^;  it  was 
held,  that  such  law  was  not  so  con« 
traiy  to  national  justice  as  to  render 
void  a  judgment  obtained  against  a 
party  who  had  resided  within  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  court  at  the  time  when 
the  cause  of  action  accrued,  but  had 
withdrawn  himself  before  the  proceed- 
ings  were  commenced.  (Ibid. ;  DougUu 
V.  Forrest,  4  Bing.  686;  1  Moore  db 
Pay.  663.)  So,  hommg,  in  Scotland 
(though  the  party  was  absent),  was 
held  legal,  where  the  defendant  had 
been  domiciled  in  that  oountiy,  and 
had  left  property  there.  (Douglat  v. 
Forrett.) 

In  England,  the  judgment  of  an 
English  court  of  record^  however  in- 
ferior, is  conclusive,  until  reversed  by 
writ  of  error  (1  Doug.  5),  and  even 
English  judgments/  of  inferior  courts, 
not  of  record,  are  to  some  purposes 
conclusive,  unless  it  appear  upon  the 
fece  of  the  proceedings  to  have  been  un- 
fairly obtained  (2  Burr.  1009 ;  2  Bing. 
216).  But  the  judgment  of  an  infe- 
rior court  may  be  controverted,  when 
it  appears  that  the  proceedings  have 
been  bad  in  law,  as,  where  a  summons 
and  attachment,  which  ought  to  have 
been  tucceuive  proceedings,  in  defe,ult 
of  appearance  to  the  former,  were  is- 
sued against  the  defendant  at  the  same 
time,  and  returnable  at  the  same  time, 
and  to  which  the  defendant  never  ap- 
peared (3  Bam.  dc  Cres.  772 ;  5  DowL 
dc  Ryl.  719,  S.  C.) ;  and  it  seems  that 
the  judgment  of  an  inferior  court  may 
be  avoided,  by  proof  that  the  cause  c^ 
action  did  not  arise  within  the  juriBdio- 
tion  of  the  court.  (Willes,  36  n.;  2  Bing. 
213.) 

With  respect  to  the  proof  of  foreign 
judgmentt  and  decreet  in  England,  it  has 
been  decided,  that  an  exemplification 
of  a  sentence  in  Holland  under  the 
common  seal  of  the  States,  may  be  read 
in  evidence  in  a  suit  in  Chancery. 
Jnon.  9  Mod.  56. 
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BOOK  II.  circumstance  of  her  haying  been  nominated  ^ardian  by  the 
CHAP.  VII.  domestic  judge.*  This  was  a  very  wrong  apphcation  of  a  just 
principle :  for,  the  prince's  domestic  residence  could  be  no 
where  but  in  his  state :  and  it  was  only  by  the  decree  of  the 
three  eltates,  who  alone  had  a  right  to  choose  a  guardian  for 
their  sovereign,  that  the  authority  of  the  duchess  of  Longue- 
ville  became  firm  and  lawful  at  Neufchatel. 
WtUfl  and        In  the  same  manner  the  validity  of  a  testament^  0-^^)  ^ 


*  Memorial  in  behalf  of  the  dachees 
of  Longueville,  1673. 

(106)  See  poU  Book  IL  ch.  YUL 
§  103^  p.  173,  and  §  111,  p.  175. 

It  is  now  settled  in  Great  Britain 
that  a  wiU  is  to  be  constnied,  inter- 
preted, and  given  eflfect  to,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  conntiy  where  ii  woi 
made  and  when  the  tettator  had  hit  donu^ 
dUf  and  eveiy  court  in  every  countiy 
is  bound  to  construe  it  accordingly. 
{TnUer  ▼.  Trvtter,  8  Wiison  Sl  Shaw, 
Rep.  on  Appeal  Cases,  407,  414,— in 
House  of  Lords,  appeal  from  Scotland.) 
And,  therefore,  where  a  native  of  Scot^ 
land,  domiciled  in  India,  but  who  poe- 
■essed  heritable  bonds  in  Scotland,  as 
well  as  personal  property  there,  and, 
also,  in  India,  having  executed  a  will  in 
IndiOf  ineffectual  to  convey  Scotch  hen* 
tage;  and  a  question  having  arisen 
whether  his  heir-at-law  (who  claimed 
the  heritable  bonds  as  heir)  wis  also 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  movable  pro- 
perty, as  legatee  under  the  will — it  was 
held  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Eng- 
land (afiirming  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below),  that  the  construction  of 
the  will,  as  to  whether  it  expressed  an 
intention  to  pass  the  Scotch  heritable 
bonds,  and  the  legal  consequences  of 
that  construction,  mutt  be  determined  6y 
the  law  of  the  land  where  it  wat  made;  and 
where  the  tettator  had  hi*  domidle,  namely 
India,  that  is,  by  the  law  of  England; 
and  this  although  the  will  was  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  inquiiy  in  the  courts 
of  Scotland ;  for,  these  courts  also  are 
bound  to  decide  according  to  the  law 
of  the  place  where  the  will  wae  made, 
(Id.  ibid.  414.)  «  A  will  must  be  inter- 
preted according  to  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try where  it  is  made,  and  where  the 
party  making  the  will  has  his  domicile. 
There  are  certain  rules  of  construction 
adopted  in  the  courts,  and  the  expres- 
oons  which  are  made  use  of  in  a  will, 
and  the  language  of  a  will,  have  fre- 
quently refinence  to  those  rules  of  con- 
struction ;  and  it  would  be  productive, 
therefore,  of  the  most  misdiievoas  oon- 
9M 


sequences,  and  in  many  instances  de- 
feat the  intention  of  the  testator,  if 
those  rules  were  to  be  altogether  dian- 
garded,  and  the  judges  of  a  foreign 
court  (which  it  may  be  considered,  in 
relation  to  the  will),  without  reference 
to  that  knowledge  which  it  is  desirabto 
to  obtain  of  the  law  of  the  countiy  in 
which  the  will  was  made,  were  to  in- 
terpret the  will  according  to  their  own 
rules  of  construction.  That  would  also 
be  productive  of  another  inoonvenienoe^ 
namely,  that  the  will  might  have  a  cen^ 
stmction  put  upon  it  in  the  English 
courts  different  from  that  which  might 
be  put  upon  it  in  the  foreign  countiy. 
It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords,  that  then 
is  no  solid  ground  for  the  objection; 
but  that,  where  a  will  is  executed  in  a 
foreign  country  by  a  person  having  bis 
domicile  in  that  countiy,  with  respect 
to  that  person's  property,  the  will  mdst 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  law  of 
the  country  where  it  is  made ;  it  must, 
if  it  comes  into  question,  in  any  pro- 
ceeding, have  the  same  interpretatioin 
put  upon  it  as  would  be  put  upon  it  in 
any  tribunal  of  the  countiy  where  it 
was  made." — Per  Lord  Chancellor. 

But,  where  a  will  was  made  by  a 
native  of  Scotland,  domiciled  in  Engla»tdf 
and  having  personal  property  only  there, 
and  who  went  for  a  short  time  to  Sod- 
land,  and  there  executed  his  will  in  the 
Scotch  foon,  and  registered  it  there, 
and  afterwards  died  in  England,  it  was 
held  that  such  will  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  law  of  England,  (jSt^ 
atruther  v.  Chalmen,  2  Simons,  1).  H 
should  seem,  therefore,  that  in  some 
cases,  as  respects  personalty,  the  domi^ 
die  of  the  testator  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  than  the  precise  place  of  signing 
the  will  (id.  ibid.,  sed  quere). 

A  will  made  in  Jamaica  devising 
rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  an  estate 
there,  passes  slaves,  mules,  cattle,  and 
machinery,  (3  Simons,  898,  iMthiHgkm 
▼.  Setotll,  1  Simons,  435,  8.  P.),  thoiogli 
a  devise  of  a  form  in  England  wodd 
not  pass  fonning  utenails.    (Stemvt  v. 
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to  its  form,  can  only  be  decided  by  the  domestic  judge,  whoso  book  n 
sentence  delivered  in  form  ought  to  be  everywhere  acknow-  ohap.  vn. 
ledffed.  But,  without  affecting  the  validity  of  the  testament 
itself,  the  bequests  contained  in  it  may  be  disputed  before  the 
judge  of  the  place  where  the  effects  are  situated,  because  those 
effects  can  only  be  disposed  of  conformably  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  Thus,  the  aob^  D'Orldans  above  mentioned  having 
appointed  the  prince  of  Conti  his  universal  legatee, — ^the 
three  estates  of  Neufchatel,  without  waiting  till  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  should  pronounce  their  decision  on  the  question 
of  two  contradictory  wills  made  by  the  abb^  D' Orleans,  gave 
the  investiture  of  the  principality  to  the  duchess  of  Nemours, 
— declaring  that  the  sovereignty  was  unalienable.  Besides, 
it  might  have  been  said  on  this  occasion  also,  that  the  domestio 
residence  of  the  prince  could  be  nowhere  but  in  the  state. 

As  every  thing  included  in  the  country  belongs  to  the  §  86.  Desert 
nation, — and,  as  none  but  the  nation,  or  the  person  on  whom  ^^^*^" 
she  has  devolved  her  right,  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  those  pj^. 
things  (§  79), — ^if  she  has  left  uncultivated  and  desert  places 
in  the  country,  no  person  whatever  has  a  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  them  without  her  consent.  Though  she  does  not 
make  actual  use  of  them,  those  places  still  belong  to  her ;  she 
has  an  interest  in  preserving  them  for  future  use,  and  is  not 
accountable  to  any  person  for  the  manner  in  which  she  makes 
use  of  her  property.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  recollect 
here  what  we  have  observed  above  (Book  I.  §  81).  No  nation 
can  lawfully  appropriate  to  herself  a  too  disproportionate  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  reduce  other  nations  to  want  subsistence, 
and  a  place  of  abode.  A  German  chief,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
said  to  the  Romans,  "  As  heaven  belongs  to  the  gods,  so  the 
earth  is  given  to  the  human  race ;  and  desert  countries  are 
common  to  all,*** — giving  those  proud  conquerors  to  under- 
stand that  they  had  no  right  to  reserve  and  appropriate  to 
themselves  a  country  which  they  left  desert.  The  Romans  [  168  ] 
had  laid  waste  a  chain  of  country  along  the  Rhine,  to  cover 
their  provinces  from  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians.  The 
German's  remonstrance  would  have  had  a  good  foundation, 
had  the  Romans  pretended  to  keep  without  reason  a  vast 
country  which  was  of  no  use  to  them :  but  those  lands  which 
they  would  not  suffer  to  be  inhabited,  serving  as  a  rampart 
against  foreign  nations,  were  of  considerable  use  to  the  empire. 

When  there  is  not  this  singular  circumstance,  it  is  equally  §  87.  Du^ 
agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  to  the  particular  ^^  "^ 

respect 

Mortal,  11  Yes.  667.)  8o,  if  a  Dutch-  (Anon.  9  Mod.  66,  and  see  Bowaman 
man  be  possessed  of  real  estate  in  Hoi-  v.  Jteepe,  Pre.  Ch.  577.)  A  will  of 
land,  and  penonal  estate  in  England,  property  entirely  abroad  may  be  proved 
■nd  devise  his  real  estate  to  A.,  and  there.  (Jtnmayy,Seaieyf  Wan.  297,) 
his  personal  to  B.,  the  personal  shall  *  Sicat  calmn  diis,  ita  terras  generi 
be  first  applied  to  pay  debts  in  Hoi-  mortalium  datas;  qusque  vacua,  eas 
land,  though  real  estate  is  liable  there,    publicas  esse^-^TACiT. 
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BOOK  n.    advantage  of  the  state,  to  give  those  desert  tracts  to  foreign- 
^HAj>.  vn.  g^  ^^Q  ^^Q  willing  to  clear  the  land  and  to  render  it  valuable. 
The  beneficence  of  the  state  thus  turns  to  her  own  advantage; 
she  acquires  new  subjects,  and  augments  her  riches  and  power. 
This  is  the  practice  in  America ;  and,  by  this  wise  method, 
the  English  have  carried  their  settlements  in  the  new  world 
to  a  degree  of  power  which  has  considerably  increased  that 
of  the  nation.     Thus,  also,  the  king  of  Prussia  endeavours  to 
re-people  his  states  laid  waste  by  the  calamities  of  former  wars. 
2  88.  Right     The  nation  that  possesses  a  country  is  at  liberty  to  leave 
fa  'ifllfa"'  ^  ^^^  primitive  state  of  communion  certain  things  that  have 
UuAikmno^  yet  no  owner,  or  to  appropriate  to  herself  the  right  of 
owner.        possessing  those  things,  as  well  as  every  other  advantage 
which  that  country  is  capable  of  affording.    And,  as  such  a 
right  is  of  use,  it  is,  in  case  of  doubt,  presumed  that  the  nation 
has  reserved  it  to  herself.     It  belongs  to  her,  then,  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners,  unless  her  Taws  expressly  declare 
otherwise ;  as  those  of  the  Romans,  which  left  wild  beasts, 
fish,  Ac,  in  the  primitive  state  of  communion.    No  foreigner, 
therefore,  has  a  natural  right  to  hunt  or  fish  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  state,  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  treasure  found 
there,  &c. 
i  89.  BightB     There  exists  no  reason  why  a  nation,  or  a  sovereign,  if  au- 
granted  to    thorized  by  the  laws,  may  not  grant  various  privileges  in  their 
Mother  Dft-  territories  to  another  nation,  or  to  foreigners  in  general,  since 
'^  every  one  may  dispose  of  his  own  property  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Thus,  several  sovereigns  in  the  Indies  have  granted  to  the 
trading  nations  of  Europe  the  privilege  of  having  factories, 
ports,  and  even  fortresses  and  garrisons  in  certain  places 
within  their  dominions.     We  may  in  the  same  manner  grant 
the  right  of  fishing  in  a  river,  or  on  the  coast,  that  of  hunting 
in  the  forests,  &c.,  and,  when  once  these  rights  have  been 
validly  ceded,  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  possessions  of  him 
who  has  acquired  them,  and  ought  to  be  respected  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  former  possession. 
i  90.   It  if      Whoever  agrees  that  robbery  is  a  crime,  and  that  we  are 
w'to^drT"  not  allowed  to  take  forcible  possession  of  our  neighbour's 
a  nation  outP^^P^^Jj  ^^  acknowledge,  without  any  other  proof,  that  no 
of  a  ooanti7  nation  has  a  right  to  expel  another  people  from  the  country 
which  it  in.  they  inhabit,  in  order  to  settle  in  it  herself.    Notwithstanding 
babitfl,        ^Yie  extreme  inequality  of  climates  and  soils,  every  people 
ought  to  be  contented  with  that  which  has  fallen  to  their  share. 
[  169  ]  WUl  the  conductors  of  nations  despise  a  rule  that  constitutes 
all  their  safety  in  civil  society  ?    Let  this  sacred  rule  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  and  the  peasant  will  quit  his  thatched  cottage 
to  invade  the  palaces  of  thegreat,  or  uie  delightful  possessions 
of  the  rich.     The  ancient  Helvetians,  discontented  with  their 
native  soil,  burned  all  their  habitations,  and  commenced  their 
march,  in  order  to  establish  themselves,  sword  in  hand,  in  the 
fertile  plains  of  southern  Gaul.    But  they  received  a  terrible 
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lesson  from  a  conqueror  of  superior  abilities  to  themselves,  book  h. 
and  who  paid  still  less  regard  to  the  laws  of  justice.  Caesar  ^^J^—h 
defeated  them,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  own  country. 
Their  posterity,  however,  more  wise  than  they,  confine  their 
views  to  the  preservation  of  the  lands  and  the  independence 
they  have  received  from  nature :  they  live  contented,  and  the 
labour  of  free  hands  counterbalances  the  sterility  of  the  soil. 

There  are  conquerors,  who,  aspiring  after  nothing  more  g  91,  nor  to 
than  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions,  with-ext€nd  by 
out  expelling  the  inhabitants  from  a  country,  content  them-  ^ioi«oc«  ^^^ 
selves  with  subduing  them; — a  violence  less  barbarous,  but g^*^^^/* 
not  less  unjust :  while  they  spare  the  property  of  individuals, 
they  seize  all  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  sovereign. 

Since  the  least  encroachment  on  the  territory  of  another ;  92.   The 
is  an  act  of  injustice, — in  order  to  avoid  the  commission  of  HmitB  of 
any  such  act,  and  to  prevent  every  subject  of  discord,  every**"****"*' 
occasion  of  quarrel,  the  limits  of  territories  ought  to  be  marked  ^^^^J^  * 
out  with  clearness  and  precision.     If  those  who  drew  up  the  setUed. 
treaty  of  Utrecht  had  bestowed  on  so  important  a  subject  all 
the  attention  it  deserved,  we  should  not  see  France  and  Eng- 
land in  arms,  in  order  to  decide  by  a  bloody  war  what  are  to 
be  the  boundaries  of  their  possessions  in  America.     But  the 
makers  of  treaties  often  designedly  leave  in  them  some  obscu- 
rity, some  uncertainty,  in  order  to  reserve  for  their  nation  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture : — an  unworthy  artifice  in  a  transaction 
wherein  good  faith  alone  ought  to  preside !    We  have  also 
seen  commissioners  endeavouring  to  overreach  or  corrupt  those  , 

of  a  neighbouring  state,  in  order  to  gain  for  their  master  an 
unjust  acquisition  of  a  few  leagues  of  territory.  How  can 
princes  or  ministers  stoop  to  dirty  tricks  that  would  dishonour 
a  private  man  ? 

We  should  not  only  refrain  from  usurping  the  territory  of  ;  93.  Viola- 
others ;  we  should  also  respect,  and  abstain  from  every  act  ^^n  of  ter- 
contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign :  for,  a  foreign  nation  ^^^^ 
can  claim  no  right  in  it  (§  79).     We  cannot,  then,  without 
doing  an  injuiy  €b  a  state,  enter  its  territories  with  force  and 
arms  in  pursuit  of  a  criminal,  and  take  him  from  thence. 
This  would  at  once  be  a  violation  of  the  safety  of  the  state, 
and  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  empire  or  supreme  authority 
vested  in  the  sovereign.     This  is  what  is  called  a  violation 
of  territory ;  and  among  nations  there  is  nothing  more  gene- 
rally acknowledged  as  an  injury  that  ought  to  be  vigorously 
repelled  by  every  state  that  would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  op- 
pressed.    We  shall  make  use  of  this  principle  in  speaking  of 
war,  which  gives  occasion  for  many  questions  on  the  rights 
of  territory. 

The  sovereign  may  forbid  the  entrance  of  his  territory  j  94,   p,^. 

__ — . hibition  to 

(109)  Bee  farther  as  to  the  mibject    A  84,  86;  Marten's  Law  of  Nations^  onter  the 
of  this  section,  1  Chit  Com.  Law,  7S    163.  territory. 
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BOOK  n.    eithes  to  foreigners  in  general  or  in  particular  cases,  or  to 
^HAP.  Tn.  certain  persons  or  for  certain  particular  purposes,  according 
as  he  may  think  it  adyantageous  to  the  state.     There  is  no- 
thing in  all  this  that  does  not  flow  from  the  rights  of  domain 
and  sovereignty :  every  one  is  obliged  to  pay  respect  to  the 
prohibition ;  and  whoever  dares  to  violate  it,  incurs  the  penalty 
decreed  to  render  it  effectual.  But  the  prohibition  ought  to  be 
known,  as  well  as  the  penalty  annexed  to  disobedience :  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  it,  ought  to  be  informed  of  it  when  they 
approach  to  enter  the  country.     Formerly  the  Chinese,  fear- 
ing lest  the  intercourse  of  strangers  should  corrupt  the  man- 
ners of  the  nation,  and  impair  the  maxims  of  a  wise  but  sin- 
gular government,  forbade  all  people  entering  the  empire :  a 
prohibition  that  was  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  justice,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  refuse  human  assistance  to  those  whom 
tempest  or  necessity  obliged  to  approach  their  frontiers.     It 
was  salutary  to  the  nation,  without  violating  the  rights  of  any 
individual,  or  even  the  duties  of  humanity,  which  permits  us. 
in  case  of  competition,  to  prefer  ourselves  to  others. 
§  95.   A         If  at  the  same  time  two  or  more  nations  discover  and  take 
oonntry  pes- possession  of  an  island  or  any  other  desert  land  without  an 
Bewed  by^  q^^qy^  they  ou^ht  to  agree  between  themselves,  and  make  an 
doM  at^  equitable  partition ;  but,  if  they  cannot  agree,  each  will  have 
eame  time,   the  right  of  empire  and  the  domain  in  the  parts  in  which 

thev  &:st  settled. 
2  96.   A         An  independent  individual,  whether  he  has  been  driven 
eountrypoi-from  his  country,  or  has  legally  quitted  it  of  his  own  accord, 
tewed  by  a  j^^^j  guttle  in  a  country  which  he  finds  without  an  owner,  and 
J^^*   ^'"  there  possess  an  independent  domain.    Whoever  would  after- 
wards make  himself  master  of  the  entire  country,  could  not 
do  it  with  justice  without  respecting  the  rights  and  independ- 
ence of  this  person.      But,  if  he  himself  finds  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  who  are  willing  to  live  under  his  laws,  he  may 
form  a  new  state  within  the  country  he  has  discovered,  and 
possess  there  both  the  domain  and  the  empire.     But,  if  this 
individual  should  arrogate  to  himself  alone  an  exclusive  right 
to  a  country,  there  to  reign  monarch  without  subjects,  his 
vain  pretensions  would  be  justly  held  in  contempt : — a  rash 
and  ridiculous  possession  can  produce  no  real  right. 

There  are  also  other  means  by  which  a  private  person  may 
found  a  new  state.     Thus,  in  the  eleventh  centurv,  some 
Norman  noblemen  founded  a  new  empire  in  Sicily,  after  hav- 
ing wrested  that  island  by  conquest  from  the  common  enemies 
of  the  Christian  name.     The  custom  of  the  nation  permitted 
the  citizens  to  quit  their  country  in  order  to  seek  their  for- 
tune elsewhere. 
{  97.   Inde-     When  several  independent  families  are  settled  in  a  country, 
pendent  fa-  they  possess  the  free  domain,  but  without  sovereignty,  since 
rnnies  in  a   they  do  not  form  a  political  society.    Nobody  can  seize  the 
comtry.      empire  of  that  country ;  since  this  would  be  reducing  those 
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families  to  subjection  against  their  will ;  and  no  man  has  a  book  n. 
right  to  command  men  who  are  bom  free,  unless  they  volun-  ^^^^'  ^^' 
tarilj  submit  to  him. 

If  those  families  have  fixed  settlements,  the  place  possessed 
by  each  is  the  peculiar  property  of  that  family :  the  rest  of  [  171  ] 
the  country  of  which  they  make  no  use,  being  left  in  the 
primitive  state  of  communion,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant. 
Whoever  chooses  to  settle  there,  may  lawfully  take  possession 
of  it. 

Families  wandering  in  a  country,  as  the  nations  of  shep- 
herds, and  ran^ng  through  it  as  their  wants  require,  possess 
it  in  common :  it  belongs  to  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  deprive  them  of 
the  tracts  of  country  of  which  they  make  use.  But,  let  us 
here  recollect  what  we  have  said  more  than  once  (Book  I. 
§§  81  and  209,  Book  H.  §  69).  The  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica had  no  right  to  appropriate  all  that  vast  continent  to 
themselves ;  and  since  they  were  unable  to  inhabit  the  whole 
of  those  regions,  other  nations  might,  without  injustice,  set- 
tle in  some  parts  of  them,  provided  they  left  the  natives  a 
sufficiency  of  land.  If  the  pastoral  Arabs  would  carefully 
cultivate  the  soil,  a  less  space  might  be  sufficient  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  no  other  nation  has  a  right  to  narrow  their 
boundaries,  unless  she  be  under  an  absolute  want  of  land. 
For,  in  short,  they  possess  their  country ;  they  make  use  of 
it  after  their  manner ;  they  reap  from  it  an  advantage  suit- 
able to  their  manner  of  life,  respecting  which  they  have  no 
laws  to  receive  from  any  one.  In  a  case  of  pressing  neces- 
sity, I  think  people  might,  without  injustice,  settle  in  a  part 
of  that  country,  on  teaching  the  Arabs  the  means  of  render- 
ing it,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  sufficient  for  their  own 
wants,  and  those  of  the  new  inhabitants. 

It  may  happen  that  a  nation  is  contented  with  possessing  j  93.   Pos. 
only  certain  places,  or  appropriating  to  itself  certain  rights,  Bearion  of 
in  a  country  that  has  not  an  owner,  without  being  solicitous  ^^^^^ 
to  take  possession  of  the  whole  country.     In  this  case,  «^^-or*of"cept^ 
other  nation  may  take  possession  of  what  the  first  has  neg-  rights,  in  a 
lected ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  without  allowing  all  the  rights  vaoant 
acquired  by  the  first  to  subsist  in  their  full  and  absolute  inde-  ^o^u^*^* 
pendenoe.     In  such  cases,  it  is  proper  that  regulations  should 
be  made  by  treaty ;  and  this  precaution  is  seldom  neglected 
among  civilized  nations. 
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BOOK  n. 
CHAP.   Till. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

RULES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FOREIGNERS. 

1 99.  Gene-     WE  havo  already  treated  (Book  I.  §  213)  of  the  inhabi- 
rai  idea  of    ^aiits,  or  persoDS  who  reside  in  a  country  where  they  are  not 
thi  steL"°'  citizens.     We  shall  here  treat  only  of  those  foreigners  who 
ought  to  ob-  pass  through  or  sojourn  in  a  country,  either  on  business,  or 
serve  to-      merely  as  trayellers.   The  relation  that  subsists  between  them 
wards  fo-     ^^^  ^^^  socioty  in  which  they  now  live — ^the  objects  of  their 
reignera,      journey,  and  of  their  temporary  residence — the  duties  of  hu- 
manity— the  rights,  the  interest,  and  the  safety  of  the  state 
which  harbours  them — ^the  rights  of  that  to  which  they  belong 
[  172  ]  — all  these  principles,  combined  and  applied  according  to 
cases  and  circumstances,  serve  to  determine  the  conduct  that 
ought  to  be  observed  towards  them,  and  to  point  out  our  right 
and  our  duty  with  respect  to  them.    But  the  intention  of  this 
chapter  is  not  so  much  to  show  what  humanity  and  justice 
require  towards  foreigners,  as  to  establish  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nations  on  this  suj^ect — rules  tending  to  secure  the  rights 
of  all  parties,  and  to  prevent  the  repose  of  nations  being  dia* 
turbed  by  the  quarrels  of  individuals. 
f  100.   En-      Since  the  lord  of  the  territory  may,  whenever  he  thinks 
tering  the    proper,  forbid  its  being  entered  (§  94),  he  has,  no  doubt,  a 
'^lor"^      power  to  annex  what  conditions  he  pleases  to  the  permission 
^     ^  to  enter.     This,  as  we  have  akeady  said,  is  a  consequence 

of  the  right  of  domain.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the 
owner  of  the  territory  ought,  in  this  instance,  to  respect  the 
duties  of  humanity  7  The  case  is  the  same  with  all  rights 
whatever :  the  proprietor  may  use  them  at  his  discretion ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  he  does  not  injure  any  person ;  but,  if  he  would 
be  free  from  guilt,  and  keep  his  conscience  pure,  he  will  never 
use  them  but  in  such  manner  as  is  most  conformable  to  his 
duty.  We  speak  here,  in  general,  of  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  lord  of  the  country,  reserving  for  the  following  chapter 
the  examination  of  the  cases  in  which  he  cannot  refuse  an 
entrance  into  his  territory ;  and  we  shall  see,  in  Chap.  X.,  how 
his  duty  towards  all  mankind  obliges  him,  on  other  occasions, 
to  allow  a  free  passage  through,  and  a  residence  in  his  state. 
If  the  sovereign  annexes  any  particular  condition  to  the 
permission  to  enter  his  territories,  he  ought  to  have  measures 
taken  to  make  foreigners  acquainted  with  it,  when  they  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  frontier. 

There  are  states,  such  as  China  and  Japan,  into  which  all 
foreigners  are  forbid  to  penetrate  without  an  express  permis- 

(110)  See  more  fUly,  Grotiui,  book  2,  ohap.  2,  p.  163;  1  Chit  Com.  L.  86^  87. 
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Bion ;  but,  in  Europe,  the  access  is  everywhere  free  to  every    book  h. 
person  who  is  not  an  enemy  of  the  state,  except,  in  some  5^^^-  ^'": 
countries,  to  vagabonds  and  outcasts. 

But,  even  in  those  countries  which  every  foreigner  may ;  loi.   Fo- 
freely  enter,  the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  allow  him  access  wignew  are 
only  upon  this  tacit  condition,  that  he  be  subject  to  the  laws,  ^^^^*  ^ 
— 1  mean  the  general  laws  made  to  maintain  good  order,  and    *    ^^ 
which  have  no  relation  to  the  title  of  citizen  or  of  subject  of 
the  state.     The  public  safety,  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  prince,  necessarily  require  this  condition;  and  the 
foreigner  tacitly  submits  to  it,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  coun- 
try, as  he  cannot  presume  that  he  has  access  upon  any  other 
footing.     The  sovereignty  is  the  right  to  command  in  the 
whole  country;  and  the  laws  are  not  simply  confined  to  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  the  citizens  towards  each  other,  but  eJso 
determine  what  is  to  be  observed  by  all  orders  of  people 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  state. 

In  virtue  of  this  submission,  foreigners  who  commit  faults  §  102.  and 
are  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  The  punishable 
object  of  punishment  is  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  respected,  Mi<i^^i^g^  *** 
to  maintain  order  and  safety.  r  jyg  n 

For  the  same  reason,  disputes  that  may  arise  between  foreign-  j  103.  who 
ers,  or  between  a  foreigner  and  a  citizen,  are  to  be  determined  is  the  judge 
by  the  judge  of  the  place,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  ^^  ^^^  ^«- 
piace.  (Ill)     And,  as  the  dispute  properly  arises  from  the^"*®*" 


(111)  {In  the  eourta  of  the  United 
States  alien  friends  are  entitled  to  claim 
Ifae  same  protection  of  their  rights  as 
citizens.  Taylor  ▼.  Carpenterj  3  Story's 
Rep.  458.}  See  ante,  IM,  in  notes,  as 
to  foreign  judgmentt.  The  doctrine 
here  advanced  bj  Vattel  (excepting  as 
regards  land)  is  contrary  to  the  present 
French  Code,  and  many  other  authors. 
Upon  principle,  it  should  seem,  that  if 
a  contract  or  right  be  created  in  one 
country,  and  be  there  by  the  lex  loci 
subjected  to  certain  qmdiflcations,  and 
clothed  with  certain  privileges,  it  onght 
to  be  enforced  if  at  aU  as  against  all 
the  original  parties,  precisely  the  same 
in  a  foreign  country  as  it  would  be  in 
that  where  it  was  created;  and  this, 
although  it  be  a  negotiable  security, 
and  the  interest  therein  vested  In  a 
third  person  resident  in  a  foreign 
country,  because  the  latter  ought, 
when  he  takes  it,  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  and  law  which  affected 
it  in  the  place  where  it  was  made. 
And  d  fortiori  it  should  seem  that  if  a 
contract  or  transaction  were  in  viola- 
tion of  the  state  regulations  of  a  foreign 
nation  where  it  was  made,  as  in  fraud 
of  its  revenue,  and  such  state  is  in 


amity  with  another  state,  the  oourte  of 
the  latter  ought  not  to  give  effect  to 
it.  In  neither  case  ought  the  accidental 
removal  of  either  of  the  parties  into  a 
foreign  country,  or  his  prosecuting  his 
remedy  there,  alter  the  substance  of  the 
remedy;  and,  however  inconvenient 
and  difficult  it  may  be  to  investigate 
and  accurately  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  foreign  law,  stUl,  if  courts  will 
entertain  jnriBdiction  over  such  cases, 
they  ought  to  administer  the  law  so  as 
to  give  effect  to  the  transaction  pre- 
oiaely  the  same  aa  if  it  had  been  liti- 
gated in  the  country  where  created; 
for,  otherwise  the  original  expectations, 
rights,  and  interests  of  the  parties  would 
not  be  given  effect  to ;  and  it  would  be 
conceded  that,  more  especially  after  a 
competent  local  court  has  already  de- 
cided upon  the  transaction  {xoithovt  any 
apparent  injutticef)  such  decision  ought 
to  be  conclusive  in  all  other  courts  and 
countries. 

These  principles  are  fully  acknow- 
ledged and  given  effect  to  in  the  pre- 
sent French  Code  and  in  their  admi- 
nistration of  the  law.  (See  Pardessus, 
Droit  Commercial,  vol.  1,  p.  455,  4  id. 
196,  205,  209  to  211,  and  220  to  223, 
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BOOK  II.    refusal  of  the  defendant^  who  maintains  that  he  is  net  boond 
CHAP.  vTii.  ^^  perform  what  is  required  of  him,  it  follows,  from  the  same 

Erinciple,  that  every  defendant  ou^ht  to  be  prosecuted  before 
is  own  judge,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  condemn  him,  and 


titles,  "Dm  Cfonjlifde  L0gulaUonirelaH/ 
au  Oommeroe  /'  "  De  V  applietUion  de  kit 
utrangert$  relatives  d  la  forme  de*  aeUef 
"De  V  interpretation  dee  aetee/aitt  enpaye 
eetrangere/'  "De  V  exeeuHtm  dee  oefet 
faite  en  pay  eetrangere,")  Thiu,  in  their 
courts  it  has  been  considered,  that, 
if  a  biU  of  exchange  be  made  in  a  fo- 
reign country,  defective  according  to  the 
French  law,  but  valid  according  to  the 
foreign  law,  it  mnat  neyertheless  be 
given  effect  to  in  the  French  courts, 
even  against  a  French  endorser,  "par  ee 
que  lee  reglee  ew  la  validitS  intrineeque 
dee  eonventione,  eont  deriviee  du  droit 
natttralf  et  eont  de  toutee  lee  legielatione  /' 
and  in  the  case  of  limitations,  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  law  of  prescriptions 
prevailing  In  the  country  where  the 
contract  was  made,  though  different 
from  that  in  France,  must,  in  their 
courts,  be  given  effect  to.  (4  Pardessus, 
223.)  They  admit  the  difficulty  of  as- 
certaining correctly  the  foreign  law, 
but  consider  that  difficulty  as  not  con- 
stituting any  sufficient  grounds  for  re- 
lieving their  courts  Arom  the  necessity 
of  giving  fUl  effect  to  the  contract  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made.  (4  Pardessus,  246.)  When 
the  foreign  law  differs  Arom  that  where 
the  suit  is  depending,  undoubtedly  the 
party  relying  on  the  foreign  law  must 
prove  it  {Broton  v.  Lacy,  1  Dowl.  A 
RyL  Ni.  Pri.  Gas.  41,  n.  (a).  As  to  the 
evidence,  see  poet,  note.) 

In  Great  Britain  the  same  theory  is 
professed,  and  prevails  to  a  limited 
extent;  but  the  courts  have  so  nar- 
rowedly  applied  it,  that,  as  regards  the 
proeeee  for  the  recovery  of  the  claim, 
and  the  time  when  it  must  be  commenced, 
it  is  a  doctrine  rather  in  name  than  in 
practice,  excopting  in  a  few  instances 
as  regards  foreign  marriages,  and  a  few 
other  cases.  Dairy mple  v.  Dalrymple, 
Hagg.  Rep.  54;  Lacon  v.  Higyine,  1 
Powl.  A  Ryl.  Ni.  Pri.  Rep.  38;  Boaeh 
V.  Garvan,  1  Vea.  159.)  In  theory  it  ia 
laid  down,  that  effect  ought  to  be  given 
to  contracts,  and  especially  to  bills  of 
exchange  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  where  the  contract  was  made, 
and  in  which  it  was  to  be  performed, 
and  not  according  to  the  law  of  the 
country  into  which  either  or  all  may  re- 
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move ;  for,  what  is  not  an  obligation  in 
one  place  cannot,  by  the  laws  of  another 
country,  become  such  ia  another  place. 
(The  King  of  Spain  v.  Meuekadoj  4 
Ross.  Rep.  239 ;  Bwrrotee  v.  JemimOf  3 
Stra.  733;  SeL  Gas.  144,  S.  0. ;  Potur  ▼. 
Proton,  6  Eaat,  130 ;  Ghitty  on  BiDjy  Sth 
adit,  101.) 

And  a  foreign  marriage,  if  oelebrated 
according  to  the  ^  loci,  wiU  bo  validt 
though  in  a  form  quite  different  to  that 
prescribed  by  English  law. — Laeon  t. 
Higgine,  1  DowL  k  RyL  NL  PrL  Caa. 
38;  3  Btark.  Rep.  176;  wher«  mt  the 
mode  ot  proving  the  foreign  law.  As 
to  which  also  see  Mill  v.  Beardon, 
Jacob's  Rep.  80,  90 ;  and  as  to  foreign 
marriagee,  in  general,  see  1  Roper  on 
Husband  and  Wife,  333;  Lantawr  ▼. 
Teeedale,  8  Taunt  830 ;  Smith  v.  Max- 
vteU,  Ry.  k  Mood.  NL  Pri.  Gas.  80; 
1  Garr.  k  Payne,  271,  8.  G.;  and  see 
BtUler  r.  Freeman,  AmbL  303.  And 
indeed,  a  marriage  had  in  a  foreign 
eonntry  will  not  be  valid  here  unless  ii 
were  so  by  the  ^  lod,  {Butler  v.  Free- 
man, AmbL  303.)  And,  where  the  de- 
fendant gave  the  plaintifi^  in  a  foreign 
country,  where  both  were  resident,  a' 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  the  defend- 
ant upon  a  person  in  England,  which 
bill  was  afterwards  protested  here  for 
non-acceptance,  and  the  defendant 
afterwards,  while  still  abroad,  became 
bankrupt  there,  and  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  discharge  by  the  law  of  that 
state,  it  was  held  that  such  certificate 
was  a  bar  to  an  action  here  upon  an 
implied  assumpsit  to  pay  the  bill  in 
consequence  of  such  non-acceptance 
in  England,  because  such  implied  eon- 
tract  must  be  considered  as  made 
abroad.  {Potter  v.  Proton,  5  £ast»  124.) 
So,  in  England,  the  rule  is  recognised, 
that  the  payment  of  a  bill  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where 
it  was  made  payable,  as  best  corres- 
ponding with  the  original  intention  of 
the  parties.  (Beawes,  pi.  251 ;  MariuSy 
102;  Poth.  pL  155;  6  Bam.  k  Gres. 
443;  Ghitty  on  Bills,  191.)  So,  the 
English  courts,  in  some  cases,  besides 
giving  effect  to  the  contract  itself,  ae> 
cording  to  the  foreign  law,  also  give 
effect  to  such  foreign  law  tn  some  coU 
lateral    respects,   acknowledging    that 
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compel  him  to  the  performance.  The  Swiss  have  wisely  made 
this  rule  one  of  the  articles  of  their  alliance,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  quarrels  that  might  arise  from  abuses  that  were  for- 
merly too  frequent  in  relation  to  this  subject.     The  defend- 


BOOK   II. 
CHAP.    VIIL 


Otherwise  the  greatest  ugnatioe  might 
emae.  Xhos,  in  France,  a  protest  for 
non-payment  is  not  to  be  made  till  the 
day  after  a  bill  falls  doe,  whereas  in 
England  it  most  bo  made  upon  the 
very  day;  and  it  cannot  bo  doubted 
that  if  the  bill  were  payable  in  France 
the  English  courts  mutt  giro  effect  to 
the  French  instead  of  the  English  law, 
(4  Pardessus,  227,  semble.)  So,  where 
a  wife  was  entitled  to  a  share  under 
the  statute  of  distribution,  and  was 
resident  in  Prussia,  and  by  the  laws  of 
which  one  moiety  of  the  effeots  of  the 
husband  must  come  to  her  on  his  death, 
the  court  of  equity  hero  did  not»  as 
usual,  require  him  to  make  any  settle- 
ment upon  his  wife.  {Satoyer  ▼.  ShuU, 
1  Anst.  63 ;  and  OampheU  v.  Frweh,  3 
Ves.  323.) 

But  as  before  observed,  the  English 
courts  will  not,  as  respects  the  form 
of  the  remedy f  notice  the  foreign  law; 
and  therefore  a  foreigner  may  in  Eng- 
land be  arretted  for  a  debt,  or  in  equity 
upon  a  writ  of  ns  exeat,  in  respect  of 
which  he  could  not,  according  to  the 
foreign  law,  where  it  was  contracted, 
have  been  imprisoned.  {De  la  Vega 
▼.  Vianna,  1  Bam.  A  Adolph.  284;  10 
Bam.   A  Cress.  903;    Fiaek  r.  Holm, 

1  Jao.  A  Walk.  405.)  So,  though  ao- 
oording  to  the  law  of  Holland,  persons 
jointly  concerned  in  trade  could  not  sue 
as  partners,  they  might  do  so  in  Eng- 
land. {Shav)  T.  Harvey,  Mood.  A  M. 
820.)  And,  as  regards  the  time  for 
commencing  suits  on  foreign  contracts, 
the  English  courts,  contrary  to  the 
practice  in  France,  wiU  only  apply  the 
JEnglieh  Statute  of  Ltmitatione,  and  will 
not  regard  the  fbreign  lex  loeL  {The 
British  Linen  Company  r,  Drummond, 
10  Bam.  A  Cress.  903;  1  Bam.  St 
Adolph.  285,  385;  1  Yonnge  A  Jenr. 
876;  {N<uh  r.  Tupper,  1  Gaines's  B«p. 
402;  Deeouchs  y.  Savetier,  3  Johns. 
Cha.  Rep.  190 ;  LeRoy  r,  Orowninehield, 

2  Mason's  Rep.  151;}  cUiter  in  France, 
4  Pardessus,  223.)  But  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that,  in  the  ease  of  The  BritUh 
iAnen  Company  v.  Drummond,  (10  Bam. 
k  Cress.  003),  the  much  more  distinct 
Fronch  law  in  1  Pardessus,  455,  4  id. 
196,  209  to  211,  220  to  223,  and  285, 
was  not  cited,  and  that  Lord  Tenterden 


doubted  whether  the  decision  In  DeU 
valU  V.  The  York  Buildinge  Company 
was  not  the  better  law. 

Again,  in  the  English  courts  there 
is  a  rule  of  narrow  petty  policy  not  to 
protect  the  revenue  laws  of  a  foreign 
state,  even  at  amity  with  this  country, 
but  even  to  encourage  and  give  effect 
to  the  most  dishonourable  practices, 
however  injurious  to  such  independent 
state;  so  that  British  subjects  are  al- 
lowed to  carry  on  smuggling  transac- 
tions adverse  to  the  interests  of  a  neigh- 
bouring country,  provided  they  do  not 
prejudice  our  own  revenue.  (Holman  v. 
Johneon,  Cowp.  343)— jmt  Lord  Mans- 
field, '*no  coutUry  ever  takee  notice  of  the 
revenue  lawe  of  another"  (See  all  the 
cases  collected  and  observed  upon  in 
Ohitty  on  Bills,  8th  edit  143,  n.  c.) 
And  this  to  such  a  degree  that  a  Britisli 
sul^ect  has  been  allowed  In  the  English 
courts  to  support  an  action  against  a 
purchaser  of  paper  knowingly  made 
by  the  plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  forg- 
ing assign&ts  upon  the  same,  to  be 
exported  to  France,  in  order  to  commit 
frauds  there  on  other  persons.  {Smith 
V.  Mareonnoy,  2  Peake's  Rep.  81,  ad- 
denda; and  Strongiikarm  v.  Lukyn, 
1  Esp.  Rep.  389).  Assuredly  one  state 
is  bound  to  act  towards  another  as 
neighbours  should  to  each  other;  and 
should  it  be  tolerated  that  the  latter 
should  encourage  frauds  of  one  upon 
the  other?  Express  treaties  sometimes 
expressly  provide  against  the  toleration 
of  such  practices.  8o,  in  some  cases, 
the  English  courts  will  not  only  deny 
effect  to  a  correct  decision  of  a  foreign 
court  upon  tbe  lex  loci  applicable  to  the 
same  transaction,  but  will  actually  ad- 
judicate to  the  contrary.  Thus,  in  a 
late  case  it  was  held  in  chancery,  that 
a  distinct  holder  might  recover  in  an 
English  court  on  a  bill  drawn  in  France 
on  a  French  stamp,  although,  in  conse- 
quence of  it  not  being  in  the  form  re- 
quired by  the  French  Code,  another 
holder  had  fSuled  in  an  action  which  he 
brought  upon  it  in  a  French  court; 
and  the  vice-chancellor  is  reported  to 
have  been  of  opinion,  "  that  the  circum- 
stance of  the  bills  being  drawn  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  defendant  in  France,  and 
of  the  plaintiff  having  received  tho  same 
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CHAP.    Till, 


ant's  judge  is  the  judge  of  the  place  where  that  defendant  has 
:.  his  settled  abode,  or  the  judge  of  the  place  where  the  defend* 
ant  is,  when  any  sudden  difficulty  arises,  provided  it  does 
not  relate  to  an  estate  in  land,  or  to  a  right  annexed  to  such 


from  the  French  drawer,  and  of  the  biUi 
having  been  drawn  in  auch  a  form  in 
France  that  the  holder  could  not  recover 
on  them  in  France,  was  no  objection  to 
his  recorering  on  them  in  an  English 
court."  ( Wynne  r.  Jaekton,  2  Russ. 
852 ;  but  see  observations  in  Wynne  v. 
CuUender,  1  Russ.  293.) 

In  oases  where  the  foreign  law  and 
rule  of  eonstmoUon  would  prevail,  care 
must  be  observed  to  establish  it»  and 
have  it  stated  on  the  record,  for  other- 
wise the  contract  will  be  construed  the 
same  as  an  English  contract;  and  there- 
fore it  was  held  that  an  instrument  exe- 
cuted by  foreigners  in  a  foreign  country, 
as  in  Spain,  must,  on  demurrer,  be 
construed  by  the  same  grammatical 
rules  as  English  contracts,  and  according 
to  the  obvious  import  of  its  terms,  un- 
less there  be  an  allegation  in  the  bill  in 
equity,  setting  it  forth,  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  country  in  which 
it  was  executed,  the  true  construction 
of  it  is  different  ( The  King  of  Spain 
and  others  v.  Machado  and  Others,  4 
Rubs.  224.) 

Where  an  English  commission  pre- 
cedes a  Scotch  sequestration,  all  Scotch 
personal  estate  is  liable  to  the  commis- 
sion, and  not  to  the  sequestration.  {Ex 
parte  Cridland,  8  Yes.  k  B.  100 ;  when 
otherwise.  Ex  parte  Geddee,  1  Glyn  A 
J.  414.) 

Legacy  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
coin,  as  sicca  rupees,  by  a  will  in  In- 
dia, if  paid  by  remittance  to  this  coun- 
try, the  payment  must  be  according  to 
the  current  value  of  the  rupee  in  India, 
without  regard  to  the  exchange  or  the 
expense  of  remittance;  so,  as  to  other 
countries.  ( CockereU  v.  Barber,  16  Yes. 
4«1.) 

Witii  respect  to  the  proof  of  foreign 
laWf  it  must  in  general  be  established 
as  a  fact,  and  the  court  cannot  take 
notice  of  the  same  judicially.  {Free- 
moult  V.  BedirBf  1  P.  Wms.  431;  Ex 
parte  Cridland,  3  Yes.  k  B.  99 ;  {  TaU 
hot  V.  Seeman,  1  Cranch,  1. }  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  prove  it  by  the 
production  of  au  examined  copy;  but 
a  printed  copy  of  the  Cinq  Codes  of 
France,  produced  by  the  French  vice- 
consul  resident  in  London,  purchased 
by  him  at  a  bookseller's  shop  at  Paris, 
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was  received  as  evidence  of  the  law  of 
France,  upon  which  the  Court  in  Eng* 
land  would  act  in  deciding  upon  the 
validity  of  a  marriage  in  France  be- 
tween British  subjects.  {Laeon  v.  Hig^ 
gine,  1  DowL  A  Ryl.  NL  PrL  Rep.  88; 
8  Stark.  17«,  S.  C.)  And  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  same  point  was  de- 
cided in  Sir  Thomae  Picton*9  case,  where 
the  question  arose  as  to  the  right  of  in- 
flicting torture  in  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
formerly  under  the  dominion  of  Spain ; 
and  the  attorney-general  of  the  island 
was  examined  as  a  witness,  and  the 
court  allowed  him  to  refer  to  printed 
books  purporting  to  contain  the  law  of 
Spain;  and  Lord  EUenborongh,  G.  J., 
expressed  no  doubt  that  such  books  were 
receivable  as  evidence  of  the  law  of 
Spain  and  Trinidad.  (30  Howell's  State 
Trials.  614;  but  see  1  Dowl.  A  RyL  NL 
PrL  Rep.  42,  n.  (a).) 

In  equity,  it  has  been  held  that  tbe 
foreign  law  must  be  verified  by  the  affi- 
davit of  a  professional  person  swearing 
positively,  and  not  by  the  affidavit  of 
another  porson  not  professionally  ac- 
quainted with  the  law,  and  swearing 
only  w  information  and  belief.  {HillT, 
Reardon,  Jacob,  89.)  The  best  evidence 
is  an  affidavit  or  evidence  of  the  foreign 
consul,  or  a  foreign  advocate  of  experi- 
ence, stating  verbatim  the  terms  of  the 
foreign  law,  when  it  was  a  written  edio^ 
or  in  the  nature  of  our  statute  law. 
{Flack  V.  Holm,  1  Jac.  k  Walk.  418.) 

As  respects  the  claims  of  a  eovereigm 
of  a  foreign  independent  ttate  upon  a 
eubject  of  Great  Britain,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  stands  in  the  same  situation  as 
a  private  subject  of  such  foreign  state. 
{Oreig  v.  Somerviile,  1  Russ.  A  M.  388, 
case  of  the  emperor  of  Russia's  claim.) 
Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that  a  foreign 
power  might  legally  apply  to  the  courts 
of  judicature,  and  might  obtain  redress, 
as  for  defamation  or  calumny  (6  Russ. 
Mod.  Europe,  20,  ante,  143),  excepting 
that,  in  respect  of  his  dignity,  he,  Uke 
our  king,  is  not  to  recover  costs  {ante, 
154,  HiUlet  V.  King  of  Spain,  1  Dow. 
Rep.  new  ser.  177) ;  and,  if  such  sove- 
reign has  never  been  in  England,  the 
statute  of  limitations  constitutes  no 
bar;  and  in  equity  at  any  distance  of 
time,  however  remote,  whilst  there  is 
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an  estate.     In  this  last  case,  as  property  of  that  kind  is  to    book  n. 
be  held  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where  it  is  situ-  ■°^'''  ^^°^ 
ated,  and  as  the  right  of  granting  possession  is  rested  in  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  disputes  relating  to  such  property  can 
only  be  decided  in  the  state  on  which  it  depends. 

We  have  already  shown  (§  84)  how  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  respected  by  other  soTereigns,  and  in  what 
cases  alone  they  may  interfere  in  the  causes  of  their  subjects       » 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  sovereign  ought  not  to  grant  an  entrance  into  his  state  }  104.  Pro. 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  foreigners  into  a  snare:  as  soon*««**<>'^*'** 
as  he  admits  them,  he  engages  to  protect  them  as  his  own  *®  *°'®*8*' 
subjects,  and  to  afford  them  perfect  security,  as  far  as  depends 
on  him.  Accordingly,  we  see  that  every  sovereign  who  has 
given  an  asylum  to  a  foreigner,  considers  himself  no  less 
offended  by  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  than  he  would  be 
by  an  act  of  violence  committed  on  his  own  subject.  Hospi- 
tality was  in  great  honour  among  the  ancients,  and  even 
among  barbarous  nations,  such  as  the  Germans.  Those 
savage  nations  who  treated  strangers  ill,  that  Scythian  tribe 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Diana,*  were  universally  held  in  ab- 
horrence ;  and  Grotius  justly  saysf  that  their  extreme  ferocity 
excluded  them  from  the  great  society  of  mankind.  All  other 
nations  had  a  right  to  unite  their  forces  in  order  to  chastise 
them. 

From  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  granted  to  ?  105.  Theii 
him,  and  the  other  advantages  he  enjoys,  the  foreigner  ought  ^'**^®"- 
not  to  content  himself  with  barely  respecting  the  laws  of  the 


a  fVind  in  court,  it  will  be  decreed  that  Columbian  Government  r.  Bothsehild,  1 
the  foreign  sovereign  shall  be  at  libortj,  Simons,  94,  id.  68.)  And  the  soyereign 
bj  his  ambassador,  to  'go  before  the  of  a  foreign  state  mnst  either  sue  here 
master  and  prove  such  debt  due  from  in  his  own  name  or  bj  his  ambassador; 
an  intestate's  estate  as  he  might  be  able,  and  his  subjects,  when  privately  inter- 
though  not  so  as  to  prejudice  any  pre-  ested,  must  sue  individually  in  their 
vious  distribution  (id.  ibid,  cases  first  names,  or  in  their  defined  political 
stated).  character;  and  an  ambassador  cannot 

It  has  been  recently  decided,  that  a  sue  in  England  as  procurator  general 

foreign  sovereign  has  a  right  to  sue  in  for  all   or  any  of  the  subjects  of  the 

the  English  courts  in   equity  as  well  foreign  sovereign.    (Spanieh  AmbauO' 

as  at  law.    {ffullett  and  Others  v.  King  dor  v,  Bingley,  Hob.  113.) 

of  Spain,  1   Dow.   Rep.  new  ser.  169,  By    the     maritime     law    materially 

and  2  Bligh,  now  ser.  31,  in  the  House  affecting  the  intercourse  of  nations  with 

of  Lords,   on    appeal    ft-om  Court  of  each    other,  when  damage    has  been 

Chancery.)     {The  Constitution  of  the  occasioned  to  a  ship  by  the  equal  fault 

United  States  gives  jurisdiction  io  the  of  those  managing    one    ship  as  the 

courts    of   the    United    States    where  other,  as,  by  running  foul  of  each  other, 

foreign  states  are  parties.     The  King  the  owner  of  the  damaged  vessel  is  to 

of  Spain  V.  Oliver,  2  Wash.  C.  C.  Rep.  receive  half  the  amount  of  the  damage 

i29.}  sustained.     {Hay  v.  X«  Neve,  2  Shaw's 

If  a  foreign  state  sue  in  chancery.  Rep.  401  to  405.) 

the    biU    must    properly  describe    the  *  The     Taurians.    See     Grotius    de 

plaintiff,  so   that  he  may,  if  thought  Jure  Belli  et  Paois,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zx.  J  xL 

fit)  be  served  upon  a  cross  bill.    {Th^  n.  7. 
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BOOK  n.    country;  he  ought  to  assist  it  upon  occasion,  and  contribute 
CHAP.  Ym.  ^  £^  defence,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  duty  as  citizen 
of  another  state.     We  shall  see  elsewhere  what  ne  can  and 
ought  to  do,  when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a  war.     But 
there  is  nothing  to  hinder  him  from  defending  it  against  pi- 
rates or  robbers,  against  the  rayages  of  an  inundation^  or  the 
[  174  ]  devastations  of  fire.     Can  he  pretend  to  live  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a  state,  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  advantages 
that  it  affords,  and  yet  make  no  exertion  for  its  defence,  but 
remain  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  dangers  to  which  the 
citizens  are  exposed  ? 
{ loe.   To       He  cannot,  indeed,  be  subject  to  those  burdens  that  have 
what  bur-    Q^jy  ^  relation  to  the  quality  of  citizens ;  but  he  ought  to 
awiuWeot  ^^*^  ^  shdijce  of  all  the  others.     Bemg  exempted  from  serving 
in  the  militia,  and  from  paying  those  taxes  destined  for  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  he  will  pay  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  provisions,  merchandise,  &c.,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  tnat  has  only  a  relation  to  his  residence  in  the 
country,  or  to  the  affairs  which  brought  him  thither. 
i  107.   Fo-      The  citizen  or  the  subject  of  a  state  who  absents  himself 
reignew      for  ^  time  without  any  intention  to  abandon  the  society  of 
taembere  of  ^^^^  he  is  a  member,  does  not  lose  his  privilege  by  his  ab- 
tbeirown     sence :   he  preserves  his  rights,  and  remains  bouna  by  the 
nation.        same  obligations.     Being  received  in  a  foreign  country,  in 
virtue  of  the  natural  society,  the  communication,  and  com- 
merce which  nations  are  obliged  to  cultivate  with  each  other 
(Prelim.  §§  11, 12 ;  Book  11.  §  21^,  he  ought  to  be  considered 
there  as  a  member  of  his  own  nation,  and  treated  as  such. 
;  108.   The      The  state,  which  ought  to  respect  the  rights  of  other  na- 
state  hM  no  tions,  and  in  general  those  of  all  mankind,  cannot  arrogate 
Sfpenon    *^  herself  any  power  over  the  person  of  a  foreigner,  who, 
of  a  foreign- though  he  has  entered  her  territory,  has  not  become  her  sub- 
«rj  (112)     ject.     The  foreigner  cannot  pretend  to  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
living  in  the  country  without  respecting  the  laws :  if  he  vio- 
lates  them,  he  is  punishable  as  a  disturber  of  the   public 
peace,  and  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the  society  in  which  he 
lives :  but  he  is  not  obliged  to  submit,  like  the  subjects,  to  all 
the  commands  of  the  sovereign :  and,  if  such  things  are  re- 

(112)   BvLt,  in    anoient   tfmes/y   the  able  oUum,  or  even  a  demand  at  law  in 

ChanooUor  had  jarisdiotion,  by  irrit  of  nature  of  an  account,  either  upon  a 

ne  exeat,  to  restrain  a  foreigner  or  a  contract  or  transaction  entered  into  in 

British  subject  from  going  abroad  and  the  foreign  country,  and  although  bj 

communioating  intelligence  to  an  ene-  the  lex  loci  the  foreigner  could  not  have 

my,  or  otherwise  injuriouB  to  this  stato.  been  arrested,  {Flack  r.  Holmf  1  Jao.  A 

And  the  Court  of  Chancery,  from  more  W.  405 ;    but  see   De  Carriere  ▼,  Co- 

to  more,  hare  assumed  and  established  Umne,  4  yes.  577) ;  and  it  is  now  set- 

a  jurisdiction  oyer  foreigners  in  favour  tied,  that  at  law,  a  foreigner  may  be 

of  a  private  subject;  so  that,  if  a  fo-  arrested  in   this  country  for  a  foreign 

reigner  be  here,  and  be  about  to  depart,  debt,  though  he  could  not   have  been 

he  may  be  restrained  and  compelled  to  imprisoned  in  his  own  country.     (De  la 

give  security  for  satisfying  any  equit-  Vega  v.  Via  una,  1  Barn.  &  Adolph.  284.) 
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quired  of  him  as  lie  is  unwilling  to  perform,  he  may  quit  the  book  u. 
country.  He  is  free  at  all  times  to  leave  it ;  nor  nave  we  a  ^'^^'  ^^^ 
right  to  detain  him,  except  for  a  time,  and  for  very  particu- 
lar reasons,  as,  for  instance,  an  apprehension,  in  war  time, 
lest  such  foreigner,  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  country 
and  of  the  fortified  places,  should  communicate  his  know- 
ledge to  the  enemy.  (113)  From  the  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  East  Indies,  we  learn  that  the  kings  of  Corea  forcibly 
detain  foreigners  who  are  shipwrecked  on  their  coast ;  and 
Bodinus  assures  us,*  that  a  custom  so  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  was  practised  in  his  time  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  in 
Muscovy.  This  is  at  once  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, and  of  those  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Things 
have  been  greatly  changed  in  Russia ;  a  single  reign — that 
of  Peter  the  Great — ^has  placed  that  vast  empire  in  the  rank 
of  civilized  nations. 

The  property  of  an  individual  does  not  cease  to  belong  to  i  109.  nor 
him  on  account  of  his  being  in  a  foreign  country;  it  still  con-®^*'**^P'^ 
stitutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  his  nation  (§  81).  ^"*^* 
Any  power,  therefore,  which  the  lord  of  the  territory  might  [  175  ] 
claim  over  the  property  of  a  foreigner  would  be  equally  de- 
rogatory to  the  rights  of  the  individual  owner  and  to  those 
of  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  member.  (114) 

Since  the  foreigner  still  continues  to  be  a  citizen  of  his  J  no.  Who 
own  country,  and  a  member  of  his  own  nation  (§  107),  the*J®^®*J*^ 
property  he  leaves  at  his  death  in  a  foreign  country  ought  ^y*  orogn- 
naturally  to  devolve  to  those  who  are  his  heirs  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member.     But,  not- 
withstanding this  general  rule,  his  immovable  effects  are  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
they  are  situated.     (See  §  103.) 

As  the  right  of  making  a  will,  or  of  disposing  of  his  for-  ?  m.    ^nn 
tune  in  case  of  death,  is  a  right  resulting  from  property,  it^^^^^^^- 
cannot,  without  injustice,  be  taken  from  a  foreigner.     The*''^     ^ 
foreigner,  therefore,  by  natural  right,  has  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing a  will.     But,  it  is  asked,  by  what  laws  he  is  obliged  to 
regulate  himself,  either  in  the  form  of  his  testament,  or  in 
the  disposal  of  his  property.     1.  As  to  the  form  or  solemni- 
ties appointed  to  settle  the  validity  of  a  will,  it  appears  that 
the  testator  ought  to  observe  those  that  are  established  in  the 
country  where  he  makes  it,  unless  it  be  otherwise  ordained 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  member ;  in  which 

(113)  But  see  ante,  105,  and  note.  (11^)  -^nte,  167,  and  note ;   and  see 
•  In  his  Republic,  book  i.  chap.  vi.        Vattel  cited,  Anatrulher  v.  Ghalmer,  2 

(114)  But  specific  performance  of  an  Sim.  Rep.  4;  but  see  Trotter  y.  Trotter, 
agreement  relating  to  the  boundaries  3  Wils.  &  Shaw,  407, 414,  and  ante,  167, 
of  two  provinces  in  America,  maybe  en-  in  notes;  and  see  Anon.  9  Mod.  66  j 
forced  by  bill  in  chancery  in  England,  Botcama'*  v.  Reeve,  Pre.  Ch.  577,  ante, 
if  the  partiefi  be  within  the  jurisdiction  173,  note. 

{Penn  v,  Baltimore,  1  Ves.  sen.  444. 'J 
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BOOK  n.  case,  he  will  be  obliged  to  observe  the  forms  which  they  pre- 
CHAP.  vni.  gcribe,  if  he  would  validly  dispose  of  the  property  he  pos- 
sesses in  his  own  country.  I  speak  here  of  a  will  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  the  place  where  the  person  dies ;  for,  if  a  tra- 
veller makes  his  will,  and  sends  it  home  under  seal,  it  is  the 
same  thing  as  if  it  had  been  written  at  home ;  and,  in  this 
case,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  his  own  country.  2.  As  to 
the  bequests  themselves,  we  have  already  observed  that  those 
which  relate  to  immovables  ought  to  be  conformable  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  where  those  immovables  are  situated. 
The  foreign  testator  cannot  dispose  of  the  goods,  movable  or  im- 
movable, which  he  possesses  in  his  own  country,  otherwise  than 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  laws  of  that  country.  But,  as 
to  movable  goods,  specie,  and  other  effects  which  he  possesses 
elsewhere,  which  he  has  with  him,  or  which  follow  his  person, 
we  ought  to  distinguish  between  the  local  laws,  whose  effect 
cannot  extend  beyond  the  territory,  and  those  laws  which 
peculiarly  affect  the  character  of  citizen.  The  foreigner,  re- 
maining a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  is  still  bound  by  those 
last-mentioned  laws,  wherever  he  happens  to  be,  and  is  obliged 
to  conform  to  them  in  the  disposal  of  his  personal  property, 
and  all  his  movables  whatsoever.  The  laws  of  this  kind, 
made  in  the  country  where  he  resides  at  the  time,  but  of 
which  he  is  not  a  citizen,  are  not  obligatory  with  respect  to 
him.  Thus,  a  man  who  makes  his  will,  and  dies  in  a  foreign 
country,  cannot  deprive  his  widow  of  the  part  of  his  movable 
effects  assigned  to  that  widow  by  the  laws  of  his  own  country. 
A  Genevan,  obliged  by  the  law  of  Geneva  to  leave  a  dividend 
of  his  personal  property  to  his  brothers  or  his  cousins,  if  they 
[  176  ]  be  his  next  heirs,  cannot  deprive  them  of  it  by  making  hia 
will  in  a  foreign  country,  while  he  continues  a  citizen  of  Ge- 
neva; but,  a  foreigner  dying  at  Geneva  is  not  obliged,  in  this 
respect,  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  republic.  The  case  ii 
quite  otherwise  with  respect  to  local  laws :  they  regulate  what 
may  be  done  in  the  territory,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  it. 
The  testator  is  no  longer  subject  to  them  when  he  is  out  of 
the  territory ;  and  they  do  not  affect  that  part  of  his  propei  ty 
which  is  also  out  of  it.  The  foreigner  is  obliged  to  observe 
those  laws,  in  the  country  where  he  makes  his  will,  with  re- 
spect to  the  goods  he  possesses  there.  Thus,  an  inhabitant 
of  Neufchatel,  to  whom  entails  are  forbidden  in  his  own  coun- 
try with  respect  to  the  property  he  possesses  there,  freely 
makes  an  entail  of  the  estate  he  possesses  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  country,  if  he  dies  in  a  place  where  entails  art* 
allowed ;  and,  a  foreigner  making  a  will  at  Neufchatel,  can- 
not make  an  entail  of  even  the  movable  property  he  posses^ses 
there, — ^unless,  indeed,  we  may  suppose  that  his  movable  pro- 
perty is  excepted  by  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
1 112.  B«-  What  we  have  established  in  the  three  preceding  sections 
eh«fti«ge      is  sufficient  to  show  with  how  little  justice  the  crown,  in  some 
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States,  lays  claim  to  the  eflFects  left  there  by  a  foreigner  at  book  h. 
his  death.  This  practice  is  founded  on  what  is  called  eacheat-  ^^^'  ^"^ 
agej  by  which  foreigners  are  excluded  from  all  inheritances  (or  doctrine 
in  the  state,  either  of  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  that  of  a>^  ?( j'J^**'**'^*'^ 
alien,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  appointed  heirs  by  will,  ^ 
nor  receive  any  legacy.  Grotius  justly  observes,  that  this 
law  has  descended  to  us  from  those  ages  when  foreigners  were 
almost  considered  as  enemies.*  Even  after  the  Romans  were 
become  a  very  polite  and  learned  people,  they  could  not  ac- 
custom themselves  to  consider  foreigners  as  men  entitled  to 
any  right  in  common  with  them.  "Those  nations,"  says 
Pomponius,  the  civilian,  "with  whom  we  have  neither  friend- 
ship, nor  hospitality,  nor  alliance,  are  not,  therefore,  our  ene- 
mies ;  yet,  if  any  thing  belonging  to  us  falls  into  their  hands, 
it  becomes  their  property ;  our  free  citizens  become  slaves  to 
them;  and  they  are  on  the  same  terms  with  respect  to  us."t 
We  cannot  suppose  that  so  wise  a  pedple  retained  such  inhu- 
man laws  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  a  necessary  reta- 
liation, as  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain  satisfaction  from 
barbarous  nations,  with  whom  they  had  no  connection  or  trea- 
ties existing.  Bodinus  shows,^  that  escheatage  is  derived  from 
these  worthy  sources !  It  has  been  successively  mitigated,  or 
even  abolished,  in  most  civilized  states.  The  emperor  Fre- 
deric II.  first  abolished  it  by  an  edict,  which  permitted  all 
foreigners  dying  within  ike  limita  of  the  empire  to  dispose 
of  their  substance  by  will,  or,  if  they  died  intestate,  to  nave 
their  nearest  relations  for  heirs-X  But  Bodinus  complains 
that  this  edict  is  but  ill  executed.  Why  does  there  still  re-  [  177  ] 
main  any  vestige  of  so  barbarous  a  law  in  Europe,  which  is 
now  so  enlightened  and  so  full  of  humanity  ?  The  law  of 
nature  cannot  suffer  it  to  be  put  in  practice  except  by  way 
of  retaliation.  This  is  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  king  of  Po- 
land in  his  hereditary  states.  Escheatage  is  established  in 
Saxony ;  but  the  sovereign  is  so  just  and  equitable,  that  he 
enforces  it  only  against  those  nations  which  subject  the  Saxons 
to  a  similar  law. 

The  right  of  traite  foraine  (called  in  Latin  jus  detractus)  ?  113.   Th« 
is  more  conformable  to  justice  and  the  mutual  obligation  of  "8^*  ^^ 
nations.     We  give  this  name  to  the  right  by  virtue  of  which  J^j^-'*^' 
the  sovereign  retains  a  moderate  portion  of  the  property 
either  of  citizens  or  aliens  which  is  sent  out  of  his  territories 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners.     As  the  exportation  of 


(116)  Ab  to  cUietuige  in  general,  and  the  same,  notwithstanding  a  sabseqnent 

the    jealous    proyisions    in    England  war — Sutton  t.  Sutton,  1  Bnss.  A  Myl. 

against  foreigners,  see  1  Chitty's  Com-  Rep.  663. 

mercial  Law,  108  to  169.    See  ezcep-  *  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  it  eap. 

tions  in  treaty  with  America,  and  de-  vL  J  14. 

clsions  thereon  with  respect  to  Ame-  f  Digest^  lib.  zlix.  tit.  zr.    De  Cap- 

ricans  who  were    seised   of  lands  in  tivis,  et  Postlimin. 

Great  Britaiu,  being  allowed  to  retain  X  His  Republic,  boo]c  1.  chap.  yL 
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BOOK  n.    that  property  is  a  loss  to  the  state,  she  may  fairly  receive  an 
CHAP.  vm.  ^q^itable  compensation  for  it. 

{114.  im-  Every  state  has  the  liberty  of  granting  or  refusing  to 
morabto  foreigners  the  power  of  possessing  lands  or  other  immovable 
poMewed  Property  within  her  territory.  (117)  If  she  grants  them  that 
by  an  alien,  privilege,  all  snch  property  possessed  by  aliens  remains  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
same  taxes  as  other  property  of  the  same  kind.  The  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  extends  over  the  whole  territory ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  except  some  parts  of  it,  on  account  of 
their  being  possessed  by  foreigners.  If  the  sovereign  does 
not  permit  aliens  to  possess  immovable  property,  nobody  has 
«  right  to  complain  of  such  prohibition ;  for,  he  may  have 
very  good  reasons  for  acting  in  this  manner :  and,  as  foreigners 
cannot  claim  any  right  in  his  territories  (§  79),  they  ought 
not  to  take  it  amiss  that  he  makes  use  of  his  power  and  of 
his  rights  in  the  manner  which  he  thinks  most  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  state.  And,  as  the  sovereign  may  refuse  to 
foreigners  the  privilege  of  possessing  immovable  property,  he 
is  doubtless  at  liberty  to  forbear  granting  it  except  with  cer- 
tain conditions  annexed. 


2115.  Mar- 

rii^eBof 
■Uena.  (118) 


There  exists  no  natural  impediment  to  prevent  foreigners 
from  contracting  marriages  in  the  state.    But,  if  these  mar- 


(117)  By  the  mimicipal  law  of  Great 
Britauii  no  alien  can  inherit  or  hold 
real  property.  Thus,  Doe  r.  Acklam, 
2  Bar.  A  Cress.  799,  establishes  that 
a  person  bom  in  the  United  States, 
since  1788,  when  the  two  ooontries 
were  separated,  cannot  inherit  lands  in 
England;  and  the  same  point  was  after- 
wards decided  in  Doe  d,  Auehmuty  T. 
MvieatUr,  5  Ban.  A  Cres.  771.  To 
this  rule  some  exemptions  hare  been  oc- 
casionally introdnoed  by  express  treaty 
intended  to  be  permanent,  as  regards 
snch  exception,  and  strengthened  by 
statute;  as  under  the  treaty  of  1794, 
between  Great  Britain  and  America, 
and  the  act  37  Geo.  HI.  c.  97,  under 
whieh  American  citizens  who  held  lands 
in  Great  Britain,  on  28  Oct  1795,  and 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  are  at  aZ2  Hmee 
to  be  considered,  so  ftur  as  regards  thoee 
lands,  not  as  aliens,  but  as  native  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain,  and  this,  not- 
withstanding a  subsequent  war  and 
the  adherence  of  the  citizen  to  Ame- 
rica whilst  at  war  with  Great  Britidn, 
(Sutton  y.  Sutton,  1  Buss.  A  M.  003), 
and  the  consequent  confliction  of  duties 
as  regards  the  American  citizen  seised 
cf  such  estate.  But,  as  alienage  sub- 
jects no  party  to  any  indictment  or  pe- 
nalty, an  alien  must  answer  a  bill  of 
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disooTcty  filed  to  ascertain  whether  ha 
has  pnrchased  land.  {Dupleeeee  r.  At- 
tomty-Oeneral,  1  Bro.  P.  0.  415 ;  2  Yes. 
286.) 

(118)  The  Yslidity  of  a  maniage 
celebrated  in  a  foreign  country  must 
be  determined  in  an  English  conrt  by 
the  lex  lod  where  the  marriage  was 
solemnized;  and,  therefore,  on  a  plea 
of  coverture,  where  the  parties,  who 
were  British  subjects,  were  married  in 
France,  it  was  held,  that,  if  the  mar- 
riage would  not  be  valid  in  that  coun- 
try, according  to  the  municipal  law 
there,  it  would  not  be  valid  in  this 
country.  It  was  even  further  held 
that  a  printed  copy  of  the  ''  Cinq  Code/* 
of  France,  produced  by  the  French 
vice-consul  resident  in  London,  pur» 
chased  by  him  at  a  bookseller's  shop 
in  Paris,  was  properly  received  as  evi- 
dence of  the  law  of  France  upon  which 
the  court  would  act ;  and  Abbott,  C.  J., 
said:  The  general  rule  certainly  is, 
that  the  written  law  of  a  foreign  coun- 
try must  be  proved  by  an  examined 
copy  thereof  before  it  can  be  acted 
upon  in  an  English  court;  but,  accord- 
ing to  my  recollection,  printed  books 
upon  the  subject  of  the  law  bf  Spain 
were  referred  to  and  acted  upon  in 
argument  in  iS^tV  Thomae  Picton'e  case. 
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CRAP.  Tni. 


riages  are  found  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  a  nation,  she  has  book  n. 
aright,  and  is  even  in  duty  bound  to  prohibit  them,  or  to-**"**  ^'" 
subject  to  certain  conditions  the  permission  to  contract  them: 
and,  as  it  belongs  to  the  nation  or  to  her  sovereign  to  deter- 
mine what  appears  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
other  nations  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  regulations  which  any 
sovereign  state  has  made  on  this  head.  Citizens  are  almost 
everywhere  forbid  to  marry  foreign  wives  of  a  diflFerent  religion ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland  a  citizen  cannot  marry  a 
foreign  woman,  unless  he  prove  that  she  brings  him  in  mar- 
riage a  certain  sum  fixed  by  the  law. 


CHAP.  IX.  [  178  ] 

OP  THE  RIGHTS  RBTAINBD  BY  ALL  NATIONS  ATTBR  THE         cha>.  ix. 
INTRODUCTION  OF  DOMAIN  AND  PROPERTY* 

IF  an  obligation,  as  we  have  before  observed,  gives  a  right  j  116.  What 
to  those  things  without  which  it  cannot  be  fulfilled,  every  ab-«f«  **^« 
solute,  necessary,  and  indispensable  obligation  produces  in  ^^^  ^^^ 
this  manner  rights  equally  absolute,  necessary,  and  indefea- cannot  be 
sible.    Nature  imposes  no  obligations  on  men  without  giving  deprired. 
them  the  means  of  fulfilling  tibem.     They  have  an  absolute 
right  to  the  necessary  use  of  those  means :  nothing  can  deprive 
them  of  that  right,  as  nothing  can  dispense  with  their  fulfilling 
their  natural  obligations. 

In  the  primitive  state  of  communion,  men  had,  without  dis- ;  iir.  Right 
tinction,  a  right  to  the  use  of  every  thing,  as  far  as  was  ne-  f*^  remain- 
cessary  to  the  discharge  of  their  natural  obligations.     And,  "J?^™  **^* 
as  nothing  could  deprive  them  of  this  right,  the  introduction  J^ofcom- 
of  domain  and  property  could  not  take  place  without  leaving  mimioD. 
to  every  man  the  necessary  use  of  things, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  use  absolutely  required  for  the  fulfilment  of  natural  obli- 
gations.   We  cannot,  then,  suppose  the  introduction  to  have 
taken  place  without  this  tacit  restriction,  that  every  man 
should  still  preserve  some  right  to  the  things  subjected  to  pro- 
perty, in  those  cases  where,  without  this  right,  he  would  re- 
main absolutely  deprived  of  the  necessary  use  of  things  of  this 
nature.     This  right  is  a  necessary  remnant  of  the  primitive 
state  of  communion. 

Notwithstanding  the   domain  of  nations,  therefore,  each  2  lis.  Right 
nation  still  retains  some  right  to  what  is  possessed  by  others,  ^^^^^7 
in  those  cases  where  she  would  find  herself  deprived  of  the  ^^^  ^^  ^ 

HM  eridenoe  of  the  law  of  that  oonntry,  of  Fnuiee.  {Lacon  r.  Higgint,  1  Dowl- 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  aot  opon  that  ing  A  Ryland,  Ni.  Pri  Casei,  88;  8 
anthoritj,  and  receive  the  printed  copy  Stark.  Rep.  176,  S.  C. ;  BuiUr  y.  Free- 
now  prodaoed  as  evidence  of  the  law    man,  Ambl.  303.) 
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BOOK  n.    necessaiT  use  of  certain  thinge  if  she  were  to  be  absolutely 
CHAP.  IX.  debarred  from  nsing  them  by  the  consideration  of  their  be- 


property  of  j^g  other  people's  property.     We  ought  carefully  to  weigh 
othew.        every  circumstance  in  order  to  make  a  just  application  of 

this  principle. 
i  119.  Right     I  say  the  same  of  the  right  of  necesaitt/.     We  thus  call  the 
of  neoouity.  rfght  which  necessity  alone  gives  to  the  performance  of  cer- 
tain actions  that  are  otherwise  unlawful,  when,  without  these 
actions,  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil  an  indispensable  obligation. 
But  it  is  carefully  to  be  noted,  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  obli- 
gation must  really  be  an  indispensable  one,  and  the  act  in 
question  the  only  means  of  fulfilling  that  obligation.     If 
either  of  these  conditions  be  wanting,  the  right  of  necessity 
does  not  exist  on  the  occasion.     We  may  see  these  subjects 
discussed  in  treatises  on  the  law  of  nature,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Mr.  Wolf.     I  confine  myself  here  to  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  those  principles  whose  aid  is  necessary  to  us  in  de- 
[  179  ]  veloping  the  rights  of  nations. 

§  120.  Right     The  earth  was  designed  to  feed  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  who 
of  procuring  jg  jj^  y^siXit  of  every  tmng  is  not  obliged  to  starve  because  all 
^toM**'    property  is  vested  in  others.     When,  therefore,  a  nation  is 
(119)    '      m  absolute  want  of  provisions,  she  may  compel  her  neigh- 
bours who  have  more  than  they  want  for  themselves  to  supply 
her  with  a  share  of  them,  at  a  fair  price ;  she  may  even  take 
it  by  force,  if  they  will  not  sell  it.    Extreme  necessity  re- 
vives the  primitive  communion,  the  abolition  of  which  ought 
to  deprive  no  person  of  the  necessaries  of  life  f§  117).     The 
same  right  belongs  to  individuals,  when  a  foreign  nation  re- 
fuses them  a  just  assistance.     Captain  Bontekoe,  a  Dutchman, 
having  lost  his  vessel  at  sea,  escaped  in  his  boat,  with  a  part 
of  his  crew,  and  landed  on  an  Indian  coast,  where  the  bar- 
barous inhabitants  refusing  him  provisions,  the  Dutch  obtained 
them  sword  in  hand.'*' 
g  121.  Right     In  the  same  manner,  if  a  nation  has  a  pressing  want  of  the 
of  making    ghips,  wagons,  horscs,  or  even  the  personal  labour  of  foreign- 
ti^fffl  that  ®^®'  ^^®  ™*7  ^^^^  ^®  ^^  them,  either  by  free  consent  or  by 
belong  to     force,  provided  that  the  proprietors  be  not  under  the  same 
others.  (119)  necessity.     But,  as  she  has  no  more  right  to  these  things  than 
necessity  gives  her,  she  ought  to  pay  for  the  use  she  makes 
of  them,  if  she  has  the  means  of  paying.     The  practice  of 
Europe  is  conformable  to  this  maxim.     In  cases  of  necessity, 
a  nation  sometimes  presses  foreign  vessels  which  happen  to 
be  in  her  ports ;  but  she  pays  a  compensation  for  the  services 
performed  by  them. 
§  122.  Right     Let  us  say  a  few  words  on  a  more  sin^ar  case,  since  au- 
of  caiiying  thors  have  treated  of  it — a  case  in  which  at  present,  people 

off  women. 

(119)  See  the  doctrine  of  Preemption,        *  Bonketoe's  Voyage,  in  the  Vojaget 
1  Chitty's  Com.  Imw,  103, 104^  105,  446,    of  the  Dutch  to  the  Bast  Indies. 
447. 
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we  never  reduced  to  employ  force.  A  nation  cannot  preserve  Bt>oK  n. 
and  perpetuate  itself,  except  by  propagation.  A  nation  of  ^^'^  — 
men  has,  therefore,  a  right  to  procure  women,  who  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  its  preservation ;  and  if  its  neighbours,  who 
have  a  redundancy  of  females,  refiise  to  give  some  of  them  in 
marriage  to  those  men,  the  latter  may  justly  have  recourse 
to  force.  We  have  a  famous  example  of  this  in  the  rape  of  the 
Sabine  women.*  But,  though  a  nation  is  allowed  to  procure 
for  itself,  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  liberty  of  obtaining 
women  in  marriage,  no  woman  in  particular  can  be  constrained 
in  her  choice,  nor  become,  by  right,  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
carries  her  off  by  force — a  circumstance  which  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  those  who  have  decided,  without  restriction, 
that  the  Romans  did  not  commit  an  act  of  injustice  on  that  oc- 
casion.f  It  is  true  that  the  Sabine  women  submitted  to  their 
&te  with  a  good  grace ;  and,  when  their  nation  took  up  arms 
to  avenge  them,  it  sufiSciently  appeared,  from  the  ardour  with 
which  those  women  rushed  between  the  combatants,  that  they 
willingly  acknowledged  the  Romans  for  their  lawful  husbands. 

We  may  further  add,  that,  if  the  Romans,  as  many  pretend, 
were  originally  only  a  band  of  robbers  united  under  Ronmlus, 
they  did  not  form  a  true  nation,  or  a  legitimate  state ;  the  [  180  ] 
neighbouring  nations  had  a  just  right  to  refuse  them  women ; 
and  the  law  of  nature,  which  approves  no  civil  society  but 
such  as  is  legitimate,  did  not  require  them  to  furnish  that 
society  of  vagabonds  and  robbers  with  the  means  of  perpetu- 
ating itself;  much  less  did  it  authorize  the  latter  to  procure 
those  means  by  force.  In  the  same  manner,  no  nation  was 
obliged  to  furnish  the  Amazons  with  males.  That  nation  of 
women,  if  it  ev^  existed,  put  itself,  by  its  own  fault,  out  of  a 
condition  to  support  itself  without  foreign  assistance. 

The  right  of  passage  is  also  a  remnant  of  the  primitive  state  ;  1Z3.  Rigiit 
of  communion,  in  which  the  entire  earth  was  common  to  aU  o^  passage, 
mankind,  and  the  passage  was  everywhere  free  to  each  indi-  ^^^^^ 
vidual  according  to  his  necessities.     Nobody  can  be  entirely 
deprived  of  this  right  (§  117^ ;  but  the  exercise  of  it  is  limited 
by  the  introduction  of  domain  and  property :  since  they  have 
been  introduced,  we  cannot  exert  that  right  without  paying 
due  regard  to  the  private  rights  of  others.     The  effect  of  pro- 
perty is,  to  give  the  proprietor's  advantage  a  preference  over 
that  of  all  others.     When,  therefore,  the  owner  of  a  territory 
thinks  proper  to  refuse  you  admission  into  it,  you  must,  in 
order  to  enter  it  in  spite  of  him,  have  some  reason  more 

*  lArjy  book  L  and  states  that  the  law  of  kmnanitj 

f  Wolfii  Jus  Gent.  ^  341.  does  not  seem  to  oblige  ns  to  gnat  pas- 

( 120 )  See  f ally  1  Chittj's  Com.  L.,  84 ;  sage  to  any  other  goods  except  sach  as  are 

Grotius,  book  ii.  chap.  ii.  p.  153,  states  absolntely  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 

that  a  nation  is  bound  to  grant  free  pas-  iheir  life  to  whom  they  are  thns  con- 

aage  withont  reserve  or  discretion.    But  veyed. — Puff,  book  iii.  chap.  iiL  J  0, 

Puffendorf  appears  to  agree  with  Yattel,  p.  29. 
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BOOK  ir.  cogent  than  all  his  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Such  is  the  right 
-££i?ii^:.  of  necessity :  this  authorizes  an  act  on  your  part,  which  on 
other  occasions  would  be  unlawful,  viz.  an  infringement  of  the 
right  of  domain.  When  a  real  necessity  obliges  you  to  enter 
into  the  territory  of  others, — for  instance,  if  you  cannot  other- 
wise escape  from  imminent  danger,  or  if  you  have  no  other 
passage  for  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  or  those  of 
satisfying  some  other  indispensable  obligation, — you  may 
force  a  passage  when  it  is  unjustly  refused.  But,  if  an  equal 
necessity  obliges  the  proprietor  to  refuse  you  entrance,  he 
refuses  it  justly ;  and  lus  right  is  paramount  to  yours.  Thus, 
a  vessel  driven  by  stress  of  weather  has  a  right  to  enter,  even 
by  force,  into  a  foreign  port.  But,  if  that  vessel  is  affected 
with  the  plague,  the  owner  of  the  port  may  fire  upon  it  and 
beat  it  off,  without  any  violation  either  of  justice,  or  even  of 
charity,  which,  in  such  a  case,  ought  doubtless  to  begin  at  home. 
1 1 24.  and  of  The  right  of  passage  through  a  country  would  in  most  cases 
procuring  be  usclcss,  without  that  of  procuring  necessaries  at  a  fair 
necessanes.  pj.j^g .  ^jy^  ^^  jjave  already  shown  (§  120)  that  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity it  is  lawful  to  take  provisions  even  by  force. 
^  125.  Bight  In  speaking  of  exile  and  banishment,  we  have  observed 
of  dwelling  (Book  I.  §§  229—231)  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  dwell 
countrT^  somewhere  upon  earth.  What  we  have  shown  with  respect 
to  individuals  may  be  applied  to  whole  nations.  If  a  people 
are  driven  from  the  place  of  their  abode,  they  have  a  right  to 
seek  a  retreat :  the  nation  to  which  they  make  application 
ought  then  to  grant  them  a  place  of  habitation,  at  least  for  a 
time,  if  she  has  not  very  important  reasons  for  a  refusal. 
But,  if  the  country  inhabited  by  this  nation  is  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  herself,  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  allow  a  band 
of  foreigners  to  settle  in  it  for  ever :  she  may  even  dismiss 
L  181  ]  them  at  once,  if  it  be  not  convenient  to  her  to  grant  them  a 
permanent  settlement.  As  they  have  the  resource  of  seek- 
ing an  establishment  elsewhere,  they  cannot  claim  any  autho- 
rity from  the  right  of  necessity,  to  stay  in  spite  of  the  owners 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  necessary,  in  short,  that  these 
fugitives  should  find  a  retreat;  and,  if  everybody  rejects 
them,  they  will  be  justifiable  in  making  a  settlement  in  the 
first  country  where  they  find  land  enough  for  themselves, 
without  depriving  the  inhabitants  of  what  is  sufficient  for 
them.  But,  even  in  this  case,  their  necessity  gives  them  only 
the  right  of  habitation ;  and  they  are  bound  to  submit  to  all 
the  conditions,  not  absolutely  intolerable,  which  may  be  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  master  of  the  country, — such  as  pay- 
ing him  tribute,  becoming  his  subjects,  or  at  least  living  under 
his  protection,  and,  in  certain  respects,  depending  on  him. 
This  right,  as  well  as  the  two  preceding,  is  a  remnant  of  the 
primitive  state  of  communion. 
J  12«.  We  have  been  occasionally  obliged  to  anticipate  the  subject 

Things  of    ^f  ^ijg  present  chapter,  in  order  to  follow  the  order  of  the 
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different  snbjects  that  presented  themselves.    Thus,  in  speak-    book  n. 
ing  of  the  open  sea,  we  have  remarked  (Book  I.  §  281)  that .  ^°^^-  "' 


those  things,  the  use  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  cannot  fall^Jiioii^« 
under  the  domain  or  property  of  any  one;  because,  in  ^t^thMMtibift.*' 
free  and  independent  state  in  which  nature  has  produced 
them,  they  may  be  equally  useful  to  all  men.  And,  as  to 
those  things  even  which  in  other  respects  are  subject  to  do- 
main, if  their  use  is  inexhaustible,  they  remain  common  with 
respect  to  that  use.  Thus  a  river  may  be  subject  both  to  do- 
main and  empire ;  but,  in  quality  of  running  water,  it  remains 
common, — that  is  to  say,  the  owner  of  the  river  cannot  hin- 
der any  one  from  drinking  and  drawing  water  out  of  it. 
Thus,  the  sea,  even  in  those  parts  that  are  held  in  possession, 
being  sufficient  for  the  navigation  of  all  mankind,  he  who  has 
the  domain  cannot  refuse  a  passage  through  it  to  any  vessel 
from  which  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  But  it  may  happen,  by 
accident,  that  this  inexhaustible  use  of  the  thing  may  be 
justly  refused  by  the  owner,  when  people  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  it  without  incommoding  him  or  doing  him  a  prejudice. 
For  instance,  if  you  cannot  come  to  my  river  for  water  without 
passing  over  my  land  and  damaging  the  crop  it  bears,  I  may  for 
that  reason  debar  you  from  the  inexhaustible  use  of  the  running 
water :  in  which  case,  it  is  but  through  accident  you  are  de- 
prived of  it.  This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another  right  which 
has  a  great  connection  with  that  just  mentioned,  and  is  even 
derived  from  it ;  that  is,  the  right  of  innocent  use. 

We  call  innocent  use^  or  innocent  advantage,  that  which  j  127.  Right 
may  be  derived  from  a  thing  without  causing  either  loss  or  of  innocem 
inconvenience  to  the  proprietor;  and  the  right  of  innocent^^' 
use  is  the  right  we  have  to  that  advantage  or  use  which  may 
be  made  of  things  belonging  to  another,  without  causing  him 
either  loss  or  inconvenience.     I  have  said  that  this  right  is 
derived  from  the  right  to  things  of  which  the  use  is  inex- 
haustible.    In  fact,  a  thing  that  may  be  useful  to  any  one  [  182  ] 
without  loss  or  inconvenience  to  the  owner,  is,  in  this  respect, 
inexhaustible  in  the  use ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  law 
of  nature  still  allows  a.ll  men  a  right  to  it  notwithstanding 
the  introduction  of  domain  and  property.     Nature,  who  de-" 
signs  her  gifts  for  the  common  advantage  of  mankind,  does  not 
allow  us  to  prevent  the  application  of  those  gifts  to  a  useful 
purpose  which  they  may  be  made  to  serve  without  any  preju- 
dice to  the  proprietor,  and  without  any  diminution  of  the 
utility  and  advantages  he  is  capable  of  deriving  from  his  rights. 

Tins  right  of  innocent  use  is  not  a  perfect  right,  like  that  ?  128.   Na- 
of  necessity :  for,  it  belongs  to  the  owner  to  judge  whether  *?^  /^f  *^^ 
the  use  we  wish  to  make  of  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him  will"f^*°  **' 
not  be  attended  with  damage  or  inconvenience.     If  others 
should  presume  to  decide  on  the  occasion,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, to  compel  the  proprietor,  he  would  be  no  longer  master 
of  his  own  property.    It  may  frequently  happen  that  the 
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182  RIGHTS  WHICH  BELONG  TO  ALL   NATIONS. 

BOOK  n.    person  who  wishes  to  derive  advantage  from  a  thing  shall 
CHAP.  IX.  d^^m  ii^Q  |2gQ  q{  ii  perfectly  innocent,  though  it  is  not  so  in 
fact ;  and  if,  in  such  case,  he  attempts  to  force  the  proprietor, 
he  exposes  himself  to  the  risk  of  committing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  nay,  he  actually  commits  one,  since  he  infringes  the 
owner's  right  to  judge  of  what  is  proper  to  be  done  on  the 
occasion.     In  all  cases,  therefore,  which  admit  of  any  doubt, 
we  have  only  an  imperfect  right  to  the  innocent  use  of  things 
that  belong  to  others. 
^  139.  and       But,  when  the  innocence  of  the  use  is  evident,  and  abso- 
iD  cases  not  lutoly  indubitable,  the  refusal  is  an  injury.     For,  in  addition 
doubtiw.      ^  ^  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  party  by  whom 
that  innocent  use  is  required,  such  refusal  is  moreover  a  tes- 
timcmy  of  an  injurious  disposition  of  hatred  or  contempt  for 
him.    To  refuse  a  merchant-ship  the  liberty  df  passing  through 
a  strait,  to  fishermen  that  of  drying  their  nets  on  the  sea- 
shore, or  of  watering  at  a  river,  is  an  evident  infringement 
of  the  ri^t  they  have  to  the  innocent  use  of  things  in  those 
cases.    But  in  every  case,  if  we  are  not  pressed  by  necessity, 
we  may  ask  the  owner  his  reasons  for  the  refusal,  and  if  he 
gives  none,  we  may  consider  him  as  an  unjust  man ;  or  an 
enemy,  with  whom  we  are  to  act  according  to  the  rules  of 
prudence.     In  general,  we  should  regulate  our  sentiments  and 
conduct  towards  him,  according  to  the  greater  or  lesser  weight 
of  the  reasons  on  which  he  acts. 
J 130.   Ex-      AU  nations  do  therefore  still  retain  a  general  right  to  the 
eroiae  of  this  innocent  use  of  things  that  are  under  the  domain  of  any  one 
tifeon  na-    I'^^li^dual  nation.     But,  in  the  particular  application  of  this 
tions.         i^ght,  it  is  the  nation  in  whom  the  property  is  vested  that  i8 
to  determine  whether  the  use  which  others  wish  to  m^ke  <^ 
what  belongs  to  her  be  really  innocent:  and,  if  she  gives 
them  a  denial,  she  ought  to  allege  her  reasons ;  as  she  must 
not  deprive  others  of  their  right  from  mere  caprice.     All  thia 
is  founded  in  justice :  for,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
innocent  use  of  things  is  not  jcomprefaended  in  the  domain,  or 
[  188  ]  the  exclusive  property.  ^  The  domain  gives  only  the  right  of 
judging,  in  particular  cases,  whether  the  use  be  really  inno- 
'  cent.    Now,  he  who  judges  ought  to  have  his  reasons ;  and 
he  should  mention  them,  if  he  would  have  us  think  that  he 
forms  any  judgment,  and  not  that  he  acts  from  caprice  or  ill- 
nature.     All  this,  I  say,  is  founded  in  justice.     In  the  next 
chapter,  we  shall  see  the  .line  of  conduct  which  a  nation  is, 
b^  her  duty  to  other  nations,  bound  to  observe  in  tJ^e  ezer- 
cise  of  her  rights. 
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BOOK  II. 
CHAP.  X. 


CHAP.  X. 

HOW  A  NATION  IS  TO  T7SE  HEB  RIGHT  OF  DOMAIN,  IN  ORDER 
TO  DISCHARGE  HER  DUTIES  TOWARDS  OTHER  NATIONS,  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  THE  INNOCENT  USB  OF  THINGS. 

SINCE  the  law  of  nations  treats  as  well  of  the  duties  of  I  i8i.  Ge. 
states  as  of  their  rights,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  we  have  ex-****^  ^^^ 
plained,  on  the  subject  of  innocent  use,  what  all  nations  havOprietorf^" 
a  right  to  require  from  the  proprietor :  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider what  influence  his  duties  to  others  ought  to  have  on  the 
proprietor's  conduct.  As  it  belongs  to  him  to  judge  whether 
the  use  be  really  innocent^  and  not  productive  of  any  detri- 
ment or  inconvenience  to  himself,  he  ought  not  to  give  a  re- 
fusal unless  it  be  grounded  upon  real  and  substantial  reasons : 
this  is  a  maxim  of  equity :  he  ought  not  even  to  stop  at  trifles, 
— a  slight  loss,  or  any  little  inconvenience :  humanity  forbids 
this ;  and  the  mutual  love  which  men  owe  to  each  other,  re- 
quires greater  sacrifices.  It  would  certainly  be  too  great  a 
deviation  from  that  universal  benevolence  which  ought  to  unite 
the  human  race,  to  refuse  a  considerable  advantage  to  an  in- 
dividual, or  to  a  whole  nation,  whenever  the  grant  of  it  might 
happen  to  be  productive  of  the  most  trifling  loss  or  the  slight- 
est inconvenience  to  ourselves.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  a 
nation  ought  on  all  occasions  to  regulate  her  conduct  by  rea- 
sons proportioned  to  the  advantages  and  necessities  of  Others, 
and  to  reckon  as  nothing  a  smiiU  expense  or  a  supportable 
inconvenience,  when  great  good  will  thence  result  to  another 
nation.  But  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  incur  heavy  ex- 
penses or  embarrassments,  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  others  . 
with  the  use  of  any  thing,  when  such  use  is  neither  necessary 
nor  of  any  great  utility  to  them.  The  sacrifice  we  here  require 
is  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  nation : — ^it  is  natural 
to  think  that  the  others  will  behave  in  the  same  manner  in 
return  ;  and  how  great  the  advantages  that  will  result  to  all 
states  from  such  a  line  of  conduct ! 

The  introduction  of  property  cannot  be  supposed  to  have ;  132.   in- 
deprived  nations  of  the  general  right  of  traversing  the  earth  nocent  pas- 
for  the  purposes  of  mutual  intercourse,  of  carrying  on  com-  **«®'  (^2^) 
merce  with  each  other,  and  for  other  just  reasons.     It  is  only 
on  particular  occasions,  when  the  owner  of  a  country  thinks 
it  would  be  prejudicial  or  dangerous  to  allow  a  passage  through  [  184  ] 
it,  that  he  ought  to  refuse  permission  to  pass.     He  is  there- 
fore bound  to  grant  a  passage  for  lawful  purposes,  whenever 
he  can  do  it  without  inconvenience  to  himself.     And  he  can- 


(121)  See,  in  general,  1  Chitty'a  Com.  Law,  84,  88. 
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184  HOW  A  NATION  IS  TO  USE  HER  RIGHT  OF  DOMAIN. 

BOOK  II.    not  lawfully  annex  burdensome  conditions  to  a  permission 
CHAP.  X.   ^iji^jh  hg  ig  obliged  to  grant,  and  which  he  cannot  refuse  if  he 
wishes  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  not  abuse  his  right  of  pro- 
perty.    The  count  of  Lupfen   having  improperly   stopped 
some  merchandise  in  Alsace,  and  complaints  being  made  on 
the  subject  to  the  emperor  Sigismund,  who  was  then  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  that  prince  assembled  the   electors, 
princes,  and  deputies  of  towns,  to  examine  the  affair.     The 
opinion  of  the  burgrave  of  Nuremberg  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned: "God,"  said  he,  "has.  creatSl  heaven  for  himself 
and  his  saints,  and  has  given  the  earth  to  mankind,  intending 
it  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.     The 
roads  are  for  their  use,  and  God  has  not  subjected  them  to  any 
taxes."     He  condemned  the  count  of  Lupfen  to  restore  the 
merchandise,  and  to  pay  costs  and  damages,  because  he  could 
not  justify  his  seizure  by  any  peculiar  right.     The  emperor 
approved  this  opinion,  and  passed  sentence  accordingly.'*' 
g  133.  Sure-     But,  if  any  apprehension  of  danger  arise  from  the  grant 
re^uirei^*  of  liberty  to  pass  through  a  country,  the  state  has  a  right  to 
require        ygqiore  suTCties :  the  party  who  wishes  to  pass  cannot  refuse 
them,  a  passage  being  only  so  far  due  to  him  as  it  is  attended 
with  no  inconvenience. 
;  134.   Pas.     In  like  manner,  a  passage  ought  also  to  be  granted  for 
**K«®5™®'- merchandise:  and,  as  this  is  in  general  productive  of  no  in- 
(m)  convenience,  to  refuse  it  without  just  reason  is  injuring  a 

nation,  and  endeavouring  to  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  car- 
rying on  a  trade  with  other  states.  If  this  passage  occasions 
any  inconvenience,  any  expense  for  the  preservation  of  canals 
and  highways,  we  may  exact  a  compensation  for  it  by  toll 
duties  (Book  I.  §  103). 
1 135.  Resi-  In  explaining  the  effects  of  domain  we  have  said  above 
M^t^  *^*(^^  ^*  *"^  100)  that  the  owner  of  the  territory  may  forbid 
eountary.  ^j^^  entrance  into  it,  or  permit  it  on  such  conditions  as  he 
thinks  proper.  We  were  then  treating  of  his  external  right, 
— that  right  which  foreigners  are  bound  to  respect.  But  now 
that  we  are  considering  the  matter  in  another  view,  and  as  it 
relates  to  his  duties  and  to  his  internal  right,  we  may  venture 
to  assert  that  he  cannot,  without  particular  and  important 
reasons,  refuse  permission,  either  to  pass  throueh  or  reside 
in  the  country,  to  foreigners  who  desire  it  for  lawml  purposes. 
For,  their  passage  or  their  residence  being  in  this  case  an  in- 
nocent advantage,  the  law  of  nature  does  not  give  him  a  right 
to  refuse  it :  and,  though  other  nations  and  other  men  in  ge- 
neral are  obliged  to  submit  to  his  judgment  (§§  128  and  130), 
he  doesk  not  the  less  offend  against  his  duty,  if  he  refuses 
without  sufficient  reason :  he  then  acts  w^ithout  any  true  right ; 
he  only  abuses  his  external  right.     He  cannot,  therefore, 

•  StetUer,  vol.  L  p.  114.     Tsohudi,        (122)  PoffendoH;   b.   3,  oh.   3,   8.  ft, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  27,  28.  p.  29. 
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without  some  particul&r  and  cogent  reason,  refuse  the  liberty  book  il 
of  residence  to  a  foreigner  who  comes  into  the  country  with  ^^^^'  ^' 
the  hope  of  recovering  his  health,  or  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing instruction  in  the  schools  and  academies.  A  difference 
in  religion  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  exclude  him,  provided  he 
do  not  engage  in  controversial  disputes  with  a  view  to  dissemi- 
nate his  tenets :  for,  that  difference  does  not  deprive  him  of 
the  rights  of  humanity. 

We  have  seen(§  126)  how  the  right  of  necessity  may  in  j  i36.  now 
certain  cases  authorize  a  people,  who  are  driven  from  the^«a™to 
place  of  their  residence,  to  settle  in  the  territory  of  another  J®*  ^^"^^ 
nation.  Every  state  ought,  doubtless,  to  grant  to  so  iHifor-^^*^g|j^ 
tunate  a  people  every  aid  and  assistance  which  she  can  be- a  perpetual 
stow  without  being  wanting  to  herself:  but  to  grant  them  an  residence, 
establishment  in  the  territories  of  the  nation,  is  a  very  deli- 
cate step,  the  consequences  of  which  should  be  maturely  con- 
sidered by  the  conductor  of  the  state.  The  emperors  rrobus 
and  Valens  experienced  the  evil  effects  of  their  conduct  in 
having  admitted  into  the  territories  of  the  empire  numerous 
bands  of  Gepidae,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  other  barbarians.* 
If  the  sovereign  finds  that  such  a  step  would  be  attended 
with  too  great  an  inconvenience  or  danger,  he  has  a  right  to 
refuse  an  establishment  to  those  fugitive  people,  or  to  adopt, 
on  their  admission,  every  precaution  that  prudence  can  dic- 
tate to  him.  One  of  the  safest  will  be,  not  to  permit  those 
foreigners  to  reside  together  in  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
there  to  keep  up  the  form  of  a  separate  nation.  Men  who 
have  not  been  able  to  defend  their  own  country,  cannot  pre- 
tend to  any  right  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory  of 
another,  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  there  as  a  nation  in 
a  body.f  The  sovereign  who  harbours  them  may  therefore 
disperse  them,  and  distribute  them  into  the  towns  and  pro- 
vinces that  are  in  want  of  inhabitants.  In  this  manner  his 
charity  will  turn  to  his  own  advantage,  to  the  increase  of  his 
power,  and  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the  state.  What  a  dif- 
ference is  observable  in  Brandenburg  since  the  settlement  of 
the  French  refugees !  The  great  elector,  Frederic  William, 
offered  an  asylum  to  those  unfortunate  people ;  he  provided 
for  their  expenses  on  the  road,  and  with  truly  regal  munifi- 
cence established  them  in  his  states ;  by  which  conduct  that 
beneficent  and  generous  prince  merited  the  title  of  a  wise 
and  able  politician. 

When,  by  the  laws  or  the  custom  of  a  state,  certain  actions  §  isr.  Right 
are  generally  permitted  to  foreigners,  as,  for  instance,  tra-  accruing 

*  Vopiscus,  Prob.  c.  zyiii. — Ammian.  seized,  that  it  was  not  just  for  them  to 

Marcell.  lib.  zzxi — Socrat  Hist  Ecoles.  invade  the  territories  of  others,  since 

lib.  iv,  c.  28.  they  had  not  been  able  to  defend  their 

f  Caesar  replied   to  the   Tenchtheri  own. — Neque  verum  e»»e,  qui  mot  Jines 

and   Usipetes,   who    wanted    to  retain  tueri  non  potuerintf  alienot  oectipare.  De 

possession  of  the  territories  they  had  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  iv.  cap.  yL 
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BOOK  n.    veiling  freely  through  the  country  withont  any  express  per- 
— --^^'  ^    mission,  marrying  there,  buying  or  selling  merchandise,  bunt- 
from  a  ge-    j^g^  fishing,  &c.,  we  cannot  exclude  any  one  nation  from  the 
Derai  per-    ^j^j^^g^  ^f  ^f^^  general  permission,  without  doins  her  an  in- 
r  186  1  J^^^'  ^Hiless  there  be  some  particular  and  lawful  reason  for 
L  J  refusing  to  that  nation  what  is  granted  indiscriminately  to 

others.  The  question  here,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  relates 
to  those  actions  which  are  productive  of  innocent  advantage: 
and,  as  the  nation  allows  them  to  foreigners  without  distinc- 
tion, she,  by  the  very  nature  of  that  general  permission,  af- 
fordis  a  sufficient  proof  that  she  deems  them  innocent  with 
respect  to  herself;  which  amounts  to  a  declaration  that  fo- 
reigners have  a  right  to^them  (§  127):  the  innocence  of  such 
acts  is  manifested  by  the  confession  of  the  state ;  and  the 
refusal  of  an  advantage  that  is  manifestly  innocent,  is  an  in* 
jury  (§  129).  Besides,  to  attempt  without  any  reason  to  lay 
one  nation  under  a  prohibition  where  an  indiscriminate  per* 
mission  is  enjoyed  by  all  others,  is  an  injurious  distinction, 
since  it  can  only  proceed  from  hatred  or  contempt.  If  there 
be  any  particular  and  well-founded  reason  for  the  exception, 
the  advantage  resulting  from  the  act  in  question  can  no  longer 
be  deemed  an  innocent  one  with  respect  to  the  excepted  na* 
tion ;  consequently  no  injury  is  done  to  them.  The  state 
may  also,  by  way  of  punishment,  except  from  the  general 
permission  a  people  who  have  given  her  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint. 
§  188.  A  As  to  rights  of  this  nature  granted  to  one  or  more  nations 
right  grant-  for  particidar  reasons,  they  are  conferred  on  them  as  favours, 
ed  as  a  f».  either  by  treaty,  or  through  gratitude  for  some  particular  ser- 
vice :  those  to  whom  the  same  rights  are  refused  cannot  con- 
sider themselves  as  offended.  The  nation  does  not  esteem 
the  advantage  accruing  from  those  acts  to  be  an  innocent  one, 
since  she  does  not  indiscriminately  allow  them  to  all  nations : 
and  she  may  confer  on  whom  she  pleases  any  rights  over  her 
own  property,  without  affording  just  grounds  to  anybody  else, 
either  for  uttering  a  complaint,  or  forming  pretensions  to  the 
same  favour. 
1 139.  The  Humanity  is  not  confined  to  the  bare  grant  of  a  permission 
nation  ought  to  foreign  natious  to  make  an  innocent  use  of  what  belongs 
^^^'*'"  to  us :  it  moreover  requires  that  we  should  even  facilitate  to 
them  the  means  of  deriving  advantage  from  it,  so  far  as  we. 
can  do  this  without  injury  to  ourselves.  Thus,  it  becomes  a 
well-regulated  state  to  promote  the  general  establishment  of 
inns  where  travellers  may  procure  lodging  and  food  at  a  fair 
price, — to  watch  over  their  safety, — ^and  to  see  that  they  be 
treated  with  equity  and  humanity.  A  polite  nation  should 
give  the  kindest  reception  to  foreigners,  receive  them  with 
politeness,  and  on  every  occasion  show  a  disposition  to  oblige 
them.  By  these  means  every  citizen,  while  he  discharges  his 
duty  to  mankind  in  general,  will  at  the  same  time  render 
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essential  services  to  his  country.  Glory  is  the  certain  reward  book  n 
of  virtue ;  and  the  good-will  which  is  gained  by  an  amia--^^'  ' 
ble  character,  is  often  productive  of  consequences  highly  im- 
portant to  the  state.  No  nation  is  entitled  to  greater  praise 
xn  this  respect  than  the  French :  foreigners  nowhere  meet  a 
reception  more  agreeable,  or  better  calculated  to  prevent  their 
regretting  the  immense  sums  they  annually  spend  at  Paris. 


CHAP.  XL  [  187  ] 

OP  USUOAPTION  AND  PSBSCRIPTIOH  AMONe  NATIONS.  (128)      ^a^-  ^'' 

LET  us  conclude  what  relates  to  domain  and  property  with 
an  examination  of  a  celebrated  question  on  which  the  learned 
are  much  divided.  It  is  asked  whether  iLmcaption  and  pre^ 
Bcription  can  take  place  between  independent  nations  and 
states. 

Usucaption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  long  ;  140.   De- 
possession,   uninterrupted  and  undisputed — that  is   to  say,  fi^ition  of 
an  acquisition  solely  proved  by  this  possession.     Wolf  defines '"'^^P*^®'' 
it,  an  acquisition  of  domain  founded  on  a  presumed  desertion.  J^p^iJ^. 
His  definition  explains  the  manner  in  which  a  long  and  peace- 
able possession  may  serve  to  establish  the  acquisition  of  do- 
main.    Modestinus,  Digest^  lib.  3,  de  Usurp.  et.Usucap,^  Ba,js, 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  that  U9%^ 
caption  is  the  acquisition  of  domain  by  possession  continued 
during  a  certain  period  prescribed  by  law.     These  three  defi- 
nitions are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  each  other ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  reconcile  them  by  setting  aside  what  relates  to 
the  civil  law  in  the  last  of  the  three.     In  the  first  of  them, 
we  have  endeavoured  clearly  to  express  the  idea  commonly 
affixed  to  the  term  usitcaption. 

Prescription  is  the  exclusion  of  all  pretensions  to  a  right-^ 
an  exclusion  founded  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  that 
right  has  been  neglected :  or,  according  to  Wolf's  definition, 
it  is  the  loss  of  an  inherent  right  by  virtue  of  a  presumed 
consent.  This  definition,  too,  is  just;  that  is,  it  explains 
how  a  right  may  be  forfeited  by  long  neglect ;  and  it  agrees 
with  the  nominal  definition  we  give  of  the  term,  prescriptioi^y 
in  which  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  meaning  usually  annexed 
to  the  word.  As  to  the  rest,  the  term  usucaption  is  but  lit- 
tle used  in  French ;  and  the  word  prescription  implies,  ia  that 

(123)  We  have  seen  that  twenty  years*  creates  a  right  See  anU,  125  to  127; 
undisturhc'd  possession  or  enjoyment  of  and  see  Benest  y.  Pipon,  Enapp's  Bep. 
an  easement  or  profit  amongst  nations,  60  to  73 ;  where  see  the  law  of  natioiM 
as  well  as  amongst  private  individuals,    fully  examined. — C. 
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BOOK  II.    language,  every  thing  expressed  by  the  Latin  terms  UBMcapio 
^^^^'  ^''   and  prsescriptio :  wherefore  we  shall  make  use  of  the  word 
prescription  wherever  we  have  not  particular  reasons  for  em- 
ploying the  other. 
{ 141.  Ubu-     Now,  to  decide  the  question  we  have  proposed,  we  must 
caption  and  first  See  whether  usucaption  and  prescription  are  derived  from 
proscription  ^j^^  jg^^  ^f  nature.     Many  iUustiious  authors  have  asserted 
thriaw  <rf™  *^^  proved  them  to  be  so.*     Though  in  this  treatise  we  fre- 
natare.        quently  Suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  law  of  nature, 
it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  establish  the  decision,  since  the 
affair  is  disputed. 

Nature  has  not  herself  established  a  private  property  over 
any  of  her  gifts,  and  particularly  over  land;  she  only  ap- 
proves its  establishment,  for  the  advantage  of  the  human 
[  188  ]  race.  On  this  ground,  then,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose, 
that,  after  the  introduction  of  domam  and  property,  the  law 
of  nature  can  secure  to  a  proprietor  any  right  capable  of  in- 
troducing disorder  into  human  society.  Such  would  be  the 
right  of  entirely  neglecting  a  thing  that  belongs  to  him, — of 
leaving  it  during  a  long  space  of  time  under  all  the  appear- 
ances of  a  thing  utterly  abandoned  or  not  belonging  to  him, — 
and  of  coming  at  length  to  wrest  it  from  a  bona  fide  possessor, 
who  has  perhaps  dearly  purchased  his  title  to  it, — ^who  has 
received  it  as  an  inheritance  from  his  progenitors,  or  as  a  por- 
tion with  his  wife, — and  who  might  have  made  other  acquisi- 
tions, had  he  been  able  to  discover  that  the  one  in  question 
was  neither  solid  nor  lawful.  Far  from  giving  such  a  right, 
the  law  of  nature  lays  an  injunction  on  the  proprietor  to  take 
care  of  his  property,  and  imposes  on  him  an  obligation  to 
make  known  his  rights,  that  others  may  not  be  led  into  error: 
it  is  on  these  conditions  alone  that  she  approves  of  the  pro- 
perty vested  in  him,  and  secures  him  in  the  possession.  K 
he  has  neglected  it  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  he  cannot 
now  be  admitted  to  reclaim  it  without  endangering  the  rights 
of  others,  the  law  of  nature  will  no  longer  allow  him  to  re- 
vive and  assert  his  claims.  We  must  not  therefore  conceive 
the  right  of  private  property  to  be  a  right  of  so  extensive 
and  imprescriptible  a  nature,  that  the  proprietor  may,  at  the 
risk  of  every  inconvenience  thence  resulting  to  human  society, 
absolutely  neglect  it  for  a  length  of  time,  and  afterwards  re- 
claim it,  according  to  his  caprice.  With  what  other  view  than 
that  of  the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  advantage  of  human 
society,  does  the  law  of  nature  ordain  that  all  men  should 
respect  the  right  of  private  property  in  him  who  makes  use 
of  it  ?  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  the  same  law  requires 
that  every  proprietor  who  for  a  long  time  and  without  any 
just  reason  neglects  his  right,  should  be  presumed  to  have 

*  See  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,    Gent  lib.  ir.  cap.  xii. — and  especially 
lib.  IL  cap.  ir. — Puffendorf,  Jus  Nat  et    Wolfius,  Jus  Nat  part  iiL  cap.  tIL 
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entirely  renounced  and  abandoned  it.     This  is  what  forms  the    »oo«  "• 

absolute  presumption  (juris  et  de  jure)  of  its  abandonment, chap;_xi^ 

a  presumption,  upon  which  another  person  is  legally  entitled 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  thing  so  abandoned.  The  ab- 
solute presumption  does  not  here  signify  a  conjecture  of  the 
secret  intentions  of  the  proprietor,  but  a  maxim  which  the 
law  of  nature  ordains  should  be  considered  as  true  and  inva- 
riable,— and  this  with  a  view  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 
among  men.  Such  presumption  therefore  confirms  a  title  as 
firm  and  just  as  that  of  property  itself,  and  established  and 
supported  by  the  same  reasons.  The  bona  fide  possessor, 
resting  his  title  on  a  presumption  of  this  kind,  has,  then,  a 
right  which  is  approved  bjr  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  law, 
which  requires  that  the  rights  of  each  individual  should  be 
stable  and  certain,  does  not  allow  any  man  to  disturb  him  in 
his  possession. 

The  right  of  u%uea'pti(m  properly  signifies  that  the  hona 
fide  possessor  is  not  obliged  to  sufier  his  right  of  property  to 
be  disputed  after  a  long-continued  and  peaceable  possession 
on  his  part :  he  proves  that  right  by  the  very  circumstance 
of  possession,  and  sets  up  the  plea  of  prescription  in  bar  to  [  189  ] 
the  claims  of  the  pretended  proprietor.  Nothing  can  be  more 
equitable  than  this  rule.  If  the  claimant  were  permitted 
to  prove  his  property,  he  might  happen  to  bring  proofs 
very  convincing  indeed  in  appearance,  but,  in  fact,  deriving 
all  their  force  only  from  the  loss  or  destruction  of  some  docu- 
ment or  deed  which  would  have  proved  how  he  had  either 
lost  or  transferred  his  right.  Would  it  be  reasonable  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  rights  of  the  pos- 
sessor, when  by  his  own  fault  he  has  suffered  matters  to  pro- 
ceed to  such  a  state  that  there  would  be  danger  of  mistaking 
the  truth  ?  If  it  be  necessary  that  one  of  the  two  should  be* 
exposed  to  lose  his  property,  it  is  just  it  should  be  the  party 
who  is  in  fault. 

It  is  true,  that,  if  the  bona  fide  possessor  should  discover, 
with  perfect  certainty,  that  the  claimant  is  the  real  proprie- 
tor, and  has  never  abandoned  his  right,  he  is  bound  in  con- 
science, and  by  the  internal  principles  of  justice,  to  make 
restitution  of  whatever  accession  of  wealth  he  has  derived 
from  the  property  of  the  claimant.  But  this  estimation  is 
"not  easily  made ;  and  it  depends  on  circumstances. 

As  prescription  cannot  be  grounded  on  any  but  an  abso-  ?  142.  What 
lute  or  lawful  presumption,  it  has  no  foundation,  if  the  pro- f^^^***®'^ 
prietor  has  not  really  neglected  his  right.     TMs  condition  j?jJ^^[^JJ|^ 
implies  three  particulars :  1,  that  the  proprietor  cannot  allege  presonpticn. 
an  invincible  ignorance,  either  on  his  own  part,  or  on  that  of 
the  persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  right ; — 2,  that  ho  can- 
not justify  his  silence  by  lawful  and  substantial  reasons ; — 3, 
that  he  has  neglected  his  right,  or  kept  silence  during  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years :  for,  the  negligence  of  a  few  years, 
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being  incapable  of  produoing  confusion  and  rendering  doubt- 
ful the  respective  rights  of  the  parties,  is  not  suflScient  to 
found  or  authorize  a  presumption  of  relinquishment.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  by  the  law  of  nature  the  number  of 
years  required  to  found  a  prescription :  this  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  property  disputed,  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 
{ lis.  Im-  What  w«  have  remarked  in  the  preceding  section,  relates 
"j^^J?^^^  to  ordinary  prescription.  There  is  another  called  immemo' 
presonp  on.  ^.^^^  because  it  is  founded  on  immemorial  possession, — ^that 
is,  an  a  possession,  the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  or  so 
deeply  involved  in  obscurity,  as  to  allow  no  possibility  of  prov- 
ing whether  the  possessor  has  really  derived  his  right  from 
the  original  proprietor,  or  received  the  possession  from  another. 
This  imwemorud  prescription  secures  the  possessor's  right, 
beyond  the  power  of  recovery :  for,  it  affords  a  legal  pre- 
sumption that  he  is  the  proprietor,  as  long  as  the  adverse  party 
fails  to  adduce  substantial  reasons  in  support  of  his  claim : 
and,  indeed,  whence  could  these  reasons  be  derived,  since  the 
origin  of  the  possession  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time  ?  It 
ought  even  to  secure  the  possessor  against  every  pretension 
contrary  to  his  right.  What  would  be  the  case  were  it  per- 
mitted to  call  in  question  a  right  acknowledged  time  immemo- 
rial, when  the  means  of  proving  it  were  destroyed  by  time  ? 
Immemorial  possesaion,  therefore,  is  an  irrefragable  title,  and 
[  190  ]  immemorial  prescription  admits  of  no  exception:  both  are 
founded  on  a  presumption  which  the  law  of  nature  directs  us 
to  receive  as  an  incontestable  truth. 
2 144.  Ir  cases  of  ordinary  prescription,  the  same  argument  ean- 

ciaixnant  ai-  not  be  used  against  a  claimant  who  alleges  just  reasons  for 
leging  rea^  j^jg  gilencc,  as,  the  impossibility  of  speaking,  or  a  well-founded 
"nence'^'  fear,  &c.,  because  there  is  then  no  longer  any  room  for  a  pre- 
'^     '        sumption  that  he  has  abandoned  his  right,    it  is  not  his  fault 
if  people  have  thought  themselves  authorized  to  form  such  a 
presumption ;  nor  ought  he  to  suffer  in  consequence :  he  can- 
not therefore  be  debarved  the  liberty  of  clearly  proving  his 
property.     This  method  of  defence  in  bar  of  prescription  has 
been  often  employed  against  princes  whose  formidable  power 
had  long  silenced  the  feeble  victims  of  their  usurpations. 
§  146.   Pro-     It  is  also  very  evident  that  we  cannot  plead  prescription 
prietorBTif-  [^  opposition  to  a  proprietor  who,  being  for  the  present  un- 
AOT^ff      able  to  prosecute  his  right,  confines  himself  to  a  notification, 
thathedoeflby  '*ny  token  whatever,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  not  his 
not  mean  to  intention  to*libandon  it.    Protests  answer  this  purpose.    With 
abandon  hu  sovereigns  it  is  usual  to  retain  the  title  and  arms  of  a  sove- 
"*^^^  reignty  or  a  province,  as  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  relin- 

quish their  claims  to  it. 
i  146.   Pre-     Every  proprietor  who  expressly  commits,  or  omits,  certain 
fcription      acts,  which  he  cannot  commit  or  omit  without  renouncing  his 
founded  on  right,  sufficiently  indicates  by  such  commission  or  omission 
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that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  preserve  it,  unless,  by  an  express    book  n. 
reservation,  he  declare  the  contrary.     "We  are  undoubtedly 


authorized  to  consider  as  true  what  he  sufficiently  manifests  ****  ^^ona 
on  occasions  where  he  ought  to  declare  the  truth :  conse-  ^ri^/'**" 
quentlv,  we  may  lawfully  presume  that  he  abandons  his  right; 
and,  it  he  would  afterwards  resume  it,  we  can  plead  prescript 
tion  in  bar  to  his  claim. 

After  having  shown  that  usucaption  and  prescription  are  j  i47,  Uau- 
founded  in  the  law  of  nature,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  they  caption  and 
are  equally  a  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  ought  to  take  P"8«rip*ioo 
place  between  different  states.     For,  the  law  of  nations  is  butjJ^^J^^^^ 
the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tions. 
the  parties  concerned  (Prelim.  §  6).    And  so  far  is  the  nature 
of  the  parties  from  affording  them  an  exemption  in  the  case, 
that  usucaption  and  prescription  are  much  more  necessary 
between  sovereign  states  than  between  individuals.     Their 
quarrels  are  of  much  greater  consequence  ;*  their  disputes  are 
usually  terminated  only  by  bloody  wars ;  and  consequently 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  mankind  much  more  powerfully 
require  that  possession  on  the  part  of  sovereigns  should  not 
be  easily  disturbed, — ^and  that,  if  it  has  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  continued  uncontested,  it  should  be  deemed 
just  and  indisputable.    Were  we  allowed  to  recur  to  antiquity 
on  every  occasion,  there  are  few  sovereigns  who  could  enjoy 
their  rights  in  security,  and  there  would  be  no  peace  to  be 
hoped  for  on  earth. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that,  between  nations,  the  { 148.  Mow 
rights  of  usucaption  and  prescription  are  often  more  difficult  ^^^^^^  ^®- 
in  their  application,  so  far  as  they  are  founded  on  a  presump-^*®'*^^*" 
tion  drawn  from  long  silence,     if obody  is  ignorant  now  dan-  fonnd  them 
gerous  it  commonly  is  for  a  weak  state  even  to  hint  a  claim  on  a  pre- 
to  the  possessions  of  a  powerful  monarch.     In  such  a  case,  «imp*|^« 
therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  deduce  from  long  silence  a  legal  *"*'**<***• 
presumption  of  abandonment.     To  this  we  may  add,  that,  as  [  191  ] 
the  ruler  of  the  society  has  usually  no  power  to  alienate 
what  belongs  to  the  state,  his  silence,  even  though  sufficient  to 
afford  a  presumption  of  abandonment  on  his  own  part,  can- 
not impair  the  national  right  or  that  of  his  successors.     The 
question  then  will  be,  whether  the  nation  has  neglected  to 
supply  the  omission  caused  by  the  silence  of  her  ruler,  or  has 
participated  in  it  by  a  tacit  approbation. 

But  there  are  other  principles  that  establish  the  use  and  j  149.  0fh» 
force  of  prescription  between  nations.     The  tranquillity  of  principles 
the  people,  the  safety  of  states,  the  happiness  of  the  human  *^*' *?'^"* 
race,  do  not  allow  that  the  possessions,  empire,  and  other  ^J,^*"^" 
rights  of  nations  should  remain  uncertain,  subject  to  dispute, 
and  ever  ready  to  occasion  bloody  wars.    Between  nations, 
therefore,  it  becomes  necessary  to  admit  prescription  founded 
on  length  of  time  as  a  valid  and  incontestable  title.     K  any 
nation  has  kept  silence  through  fear,  and  as  it  were  through 
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BOOK  n.  necessity,  the  loss  of  her  right  is  a  misfortune  which  she  onght 
CHAP.  XI.  patiently  to  bear,  since  she  coold  not  avoid  it:  and  why  should 
she  not  submit  to  this  as  well  as  to  have  her  towns  and  pro- 
vinces taken  from  her  by  an  unjust  conqueror,  and  to  be 
forced  to  cede  them  to  him  by  treaty  ?  It  is,  however,  only 
in  cases  of  long-continued,  undisputed,  iCnd  uninterrupted 
possession,  that  prescription  is  established  on  these  grounds, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  affairs  should  some  time  or  other 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  settled  on  a  firm  and  solid 
foundation.  But  the  case  is  different  with  a  possession  of 
only  a  few  years'  continuance,  during  which  the  party  whose 
rights  are  invaded  may  from  prudential  reasons  find  it  expe- 
dient to  keep  silence,  without  at  the  same  time  affording 
room  to  accuse  him  of  suffering  things  to  become  uncertain, 
and  of  renewing  quarrels  without  end. 

As  to  immemorial  prescription,  what  we  have  said  respect- 
ing it  (§  143)  is  suflScient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  ought 
necessarily  to  take  place  between  nations. 
2 160.  Ef-  Usucaption  and  prescription  being  so  necessary  to  the  tran- 
focte  of  the  quillity  and  happiness  of  human  society,  it  is  justly  presumed 
voluntary  ^]^^^  g^j]  ^atious  have  consented  to  admit  the  lawful  and  rea- 
tioni^on  this  Solvable  use  of  them,  with  a  view  to  the  general  advantage, 
•iibject       and  even  to  the  private  interest  of  each  individual  nation. 

Prescription  of  many  years'  standing,  as  well  as  usucap- 
tion, is,  then,  established  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations 
(Prelim.  §  21). 

Nay,  more,  as  by  virtue  of  that  law  nations  are,  in  all 
doubtfiil  cases,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal  right 
in  treating  with  each  other  (ibid.),  prescription,  when  founded 
on  long  undisputed  possession,  ought  to  have  its  full  effect 
between  nations,  without  admitting  any  allegation  of  the  pos- 
[  192  ]  session  being  unjust,  unless  the  evidence  to  prove  it  be  very 
clear  and  convincing  indeed.  For,  without  such  evidence, 
every  nation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  bona  fide  possessor. 
Such  is  the  right  that  a  sovereign  state  ought  to  allow  to 
other  states ;  but  to  herself  she  should  only  allow  the  use  of 
the  internal  and  necessary  right  (Prelim.  §  28).  It  is  the 
bona  fide  possessor  alone  whose  prescription  will  stand  the 
test  of  conscience. 
;  151.  Law  Since  prescription  is  subject  to  so  many  difficulties,  it  would 
of  treatiea  \^q  ygj.y  proper  that  adjoining  nations  should  by  treaty  adopt 
JJ^"*°"*some  rule  on  this  subject,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  years  required  to  found  a  lawful  prescription,  since 
this  latter  point  cannot  in  general  be  determined  by  the  law 
of  nature  alone.  If,  in  default  of  treaties,  custom  has  de- 
termined any  thing  in  this  matter,  the  nations  between  whom 
this  custom  is  in  force,  ought  to  conform  to  it  (Prelim.  §  26). 
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Boor  II. 
CHAP,  xn. 

CHAP.  XIL 

OP  TREATIES   OP  ALLIANCE,   AND   OTHER  PUBLIC  TREA- 
TIES. (124) 

THE  subject  of  treaties  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  im-  { 162.   Na- 
portant  that  the  mutual  relations  and  affairs  of  nations  can  ^«  ^Lf^^ 
present  us  with.     Having  but  too  much  reason  to  be  con-  ^^^-    ^ 
vinced  of  the  little  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
natural  obligations  of  bodies  politic,  and  on  the  reciprocal 
duties  imposed  upon  them  by  humanity, — ^the  most  prudent 
nations  endeavour  to  procure  by  treaties  those  succours  and 
advantages  which  the  law  of  nature  would  insure  to  them,  if 
it  were  not  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  pernicious  counsels  of 
a  false  policy. 

A  treaty,  in  Latin  foedtiSj  is  a  compact  made  with  a  view 
to  the  public  welfare  by  the  superior  power,  either  for  per- 
petuity, or  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  compacts  which  have  temporary  matters  for  their  ob-  j  uz.   Pae. 
ject  are  called  agreements,  conventions,  and  pactions.    They  tions,  agree- 
are  accomplished  by  one  single  act,  and  not  by  repeated  acts.  ^^^^  ^ 
These  compacts  are  perfected  in  their  execution  once  for  all :  ^^^^^^  ^^*' 
treaties  receive  a  successive  execution  whose  duration  equals 
that  of  the  treaty. 

Public  treaties  can  only  be  made  by  the  superior  powers,  J 164.   By 
by  sovereigns,  who  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state.     Thus,  ^^^^  ^f**- 
conventions,  made  between  sovereigns  respecting  their  own^*^"® 
private  affairs,  and  those  between  a  sovereign  and  a  private 
person,  are  not  public  treaties. 

The  sovereign  who  possesses  the  full  and  absolute  authority 
has,  doubtless,  a  right  to  treat  in  the  name  of  the  state  he 
represents ;  and  his  engagements  are  binding  on  the  whole 
nation.  But  all  rulers  of  states  have  not  a  power  to  make 
public  treaties  by  their  own  authority  alone :  some  are  obliged 
to  take  the  advice  of  a  senate,  or  of  the  representatives  of  the  [  193  ] 
nation.  It  is  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  each  state  that 
we  must  learn  where  resides  the  authority  that  is  capable  of 
contracting  with  validity  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

Notwithstanding  our  assertion  above,  that  public  treaties 
are  made  only  by  the  superior  powers,  treaties  of  that  nature 
may  nevertheless  be  entered  into  by  princes  or  communities, 
who  have  a  right  to  contract  them,  either  by  the  concession 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state,  by 
particular  reservations,  or  by  custom.     Thus,  the  princes  and 

(124)  See  in  general,  as  to  the  law  47 ;  and,  as  to  commercial  treatieB  in 
of  nations  respecting  treaties,  pott,  particular,  53,  and  615  to  630 ;  and  see 
Book  lY.  Chap.  II.  Ac,  page  432  to  each  separate  treaty,  2  Chitt/s  Com. 
452, 1  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  38  to    Law,  p.  183. 
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198  OP  TREATIES  OF  ALLIANCE. 

BOOK  n.    free  cities  of  Germany,  though  dependent  on  the  emperor 
CHA.P.  XII.  j^jj  J  ^jjg  empire,  have  the  right  of  forming  alliances  with  foreign 


powers.     The  constitutions  of  the  empire  give  them,  in  this 
as  in  many  other  respects,  the  rights  of  sovereignty.     Some 
cities  of  Switzerland,  though  subject  to  a  prince,  have  made 
alliances  with  the  cantons :  the  permission  or  toleration  of 
the  sovereign  has  given  birth  to  such  treaties,  and  long  custom 
has  established  the  right  to  contract  them. 
i  155.  Whe-     As  a  state  that  has  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  an- 
under  'iv*  Other,  has  not  on  that  account  forfeited  her  character  of  sove- 
tMiio/may  ^eignty  (Book  I.  §  192),  she  may  make  treaties  and  contract 
make  tre»>   alliances,  unless  she  has,  in  the  treaty  of  protection,  expressly 
tiea.  renounced  that  right.    But  she  continues  for  ever  ajfter  bound 

by  this  treaty  of  protection,  so  that  she  cannot  enter  into  any 
engagements  contrary  to  it, — that  is  to  say,  engagements 
which  violate  the  express  conditions  of  the  protection,  or  that 
are  in  their  own  nature  repugnant  to  every  treaty  of  protec- 
tion.    Thus,  the  protected  state  cannot  promise  assistance  to 
the  enemies  of  her  protector,  nor  grant  them  a  passage. 
§  i5e.  Trea-     Sovereigns  treat  with  each  other  through  the  medium  of 
tiefl  con-      agents  or  proxies  who  are  invested  with  si&cient  powers  for 
^roxiM^or-         purposc,  and  are  commonly  called  plenipotentiaries.     To 
piei^pot^.  **^®ir  office  we  may  apply  all  the  rules  of  natural  law  which 
tiarios.        respect  things  done  by  commission.     The  rights  of  the  proxy 
are  determined  by  the  instructions  that  are  given  him :  he 
must  not  deviate  from  them;  but  every  promise  which  he 
makes  in  the  terms  of  his  commission,  and  within  the  extent 
of  his  powers,  is  binding  on  his  constituent. 

At  present,  in  order  to  avoid  all  danger  and  difficulty, 
princes  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  ratifying  what  has 
been  concluded  upon  in  their  name  by  their  ministers.  The 
plenipotentiary  commission  is  but  a  procuration  cum  libera. 
If  this  commission  were  to  have  its  full  effect,  they  could  not 
be  too  circumspect  in  giving  it.  But,  as  princes  cannot  others 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms  be  compelled  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, it  is  customary  to  place  no  dependence  on  their  treaUes, 
till  they  have  agreed  to  and  ratified  them.  Thus,  as  every 
agreement  made  by  the  minister  remains  invalid  till  sanctioned 
by  the  prince's  ratification,  there  is  less  danger  in  vesting  him 
with  unlimited  powers.  But,  before  a  prince  can  honourably 
.  [  194  ]  refuse  to  ratify  a  compact  made  in  virtue  of  such  plenipoten- 
tiary  commission,  he  should  be  able  to  allege  strong  and  suK- 
I  Btantial  reasons,  and,  in  particular,  to  prove  that  his  minister 

has  deviated  from  his  instructions. 

2 157.  Va.  A  treaty  is  valid  if  there  be  no  defect  in  tlie  manner  ia 
liditjT  of  which  it  has  been  concluded :  and  for  thia  purpose  nothing 
^'•^•^       more  can  be  required  than  a  sufficient  power  in  the  contract- 

ing^parties,  and  their  mutual  consent  sufficiently  declared. 

2 158.  In.  An  injury  cannot,  then,  render  a  treaty  invalid.  He  who 
jury  doea     enters  into  engagements  ought  carefully  to  weigh  every  thing 
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AND  OTHER  PUBUO  TKSATISS.  194 

brfore  he  concludes  them ;  he  may  do  what  he  pleases  with   book  h. 
his  own  property,  forego  his  rights,  and  renounce  his  adyan-  cg^p-  x"- 
ta^es,  as  he  thinks  proper ;  the  acceptor  is  not  obliged  to  in-  not  render 
quire  into  his  motives,  and  to  estimate  their  due  weight.  If  we  tl^em  void, 
might  recede  from  a  treaty  because  we  found  ourselves  injured 
by  it,  there  would  be  no  stability  in  the  contracts  of  nations. 
Civil  laws  may  set  bounds  to  injury,  and  determine  what  de- 
gree of  it  shall  be  capable  of  invalidating  a  contract.  But  sove- 
reigns are  subject  to  no  superior  judge.  How  shall  they  be  able 
to  prove  the  injury  to  each  other's  satisfaction  7     Who  shall 
determine  the  degree  of  it  sufficient  to  invalidate  a  treaty  ? 
The  peace  and  happiness  of  nations  manifestly  require  that 
their  treaties  should  not  depend  on  so  vague  and  dangerous  a 
plea  of  invalidity. 

A  sovereign  nevertheless  is  in  conscience  bound  to  pay  a  §  169.  Dmy 
regard  to  equity,  and  to  observe  it  as  much  as  possible  in  all®^.'***^*^'^™ 
his  treaties.     And,  if  it  happens  that  a  treaty  which  he  has      '^■I*^- 
concluded  with  upright  intentions,  and  without  perceiving  any 
unfairness  in  it,  should  eventually  prove  disadvantageous  to 
an  ally,  nothing  can  be  more  honourable,  more  praiseworthy, 
more  conformable  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations,  than  to 
relax  the  terms  of  such  treaty  as  far  as  he  can  do  it  consist- 
ently with  his  duty  to  himself,  and  without  exposing  himself 
to  d!anger,  or  incurring  a  considerable  loss. 

Though  a  simple  injury,  or  some  disadvantage  in  a  treaty,  §  160.  Nal- 
be  not  sufficient  to  invalidate  it,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  ^^  ^J^^' 
those  inconveniences  that  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  nation.  ^^^. 
Since,  in  the  formation  of  every  treaty,  the  contracting  parties  dons  to  the 
must  be  vested  with  sufficient  powers  for  the  purpose,  a  treaty  state, 
pernicious  to  the  state  is  null,  and  not  at  all  obligatory,  as  no  [  195.  ] 
conductor  of  a  nation  has  the  power  to  enter  into  engage- 
ments to  do  such  things  as  are  capable  of  destroying  the  state, 
for  whose  safety  the  government  is  intrusted  to  him.     The 
nation  itself,  being  necessarily  obliged  to  perform  every  thing 
required  for  its  preservation  and  safety  (Book  L  §  16,  &c.), 
cannot  enter  into  engagements  contrary  to  its  indispensable 
obligations.     In  the  year  1506,  the  states-general  of  the 
kingdom  of  Finance,  assembled  at  Tours,  engaged  Louis  XIL 
to  break  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian and  the  archduke  Philip,  his  son,  because  that  treaty 
was  pernicious  to  the  kingdom.     They  also  decided  that 
neither  the  treaty,  nor  the  oath  that  had  accompanied  it, 
could  be  binding  on  the  king,  who  had  no  right  to  alienate 
the  property  of  the  crown.*     We  have  treated  of  this  latter 
source  of  invalidity  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  Book  I. 

For  the  same  reason — ^the  want  of  sufficient  powers — a  5  I6i-  Nul- 
treaty  concluded  for  an  unjust  or  dishonest  purpose  is  abso-  ^^  of  teea^ 
lutely  null  and  void, — ^nobody  having  a  right  to  engage  to  do  ^^n  imhwt 

*  See  the  French  historians. 
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195  OF  TREATIES   OF  ALLIANCE, 

BOOK  II.  things  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  Thus,  an  offensive 
CHAP,  xn.  alliance,  made  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  a  nation  from 
pr  dishonest  whom  no  injury  has  been  received,  may  or  rather  ought  to  be 
purpose,      broken. 

5  i62.Whe-     It  is  asked,  whether  it  be  allowable  to  contract  an  alliance 
iher  an  alE-  ^^h  a  nation  that  does  not  profess  the  true  religion,  and 
contewlted    "^l^ether  treaties  made  with  the  enemies  of  the  faith  are  valid, 
with  those    Grotius  has  treated  this  subject  at  large  :*  and  the  discussion 
who  do  not  might  have  been  necessary  at  a  time  when  party-rage  still 
profess  the  obscured  those  principles  which  it  had  long  caused  to  be  for- 
don.'^  **     gotten  ;  but  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous in  the  present  age.     The  law  of  nature  alone  regulates 
the  treaties  of  nations :  the  difference  of  religion  is  a  thing 
absolutely  foreign  to  them.     Different  people  treat  with  each 
other  in  quality  of  men,  and  not  under  the  character  of  Chris- 
tians, or  of  Mohammedans.  Their  common  safety  requires  that 
they  should  be  capable  of  treating  with  each  other,  and  of 
treating  with  security.     Any  religion  that  should  in  this  case 
clash  with  the  law  of  nature,  would,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
wear  the  stamp  of  reprobation,  and  could  not  pretend  to  derive 
its  origin  from  the  great  Author  of  nature,  who  is  ever  steady, 
ever  consistent  with  himself.     But,  if  the  maxims  of  a  religion 
tend  to  establish  it  by  violence,  and  to  oppress  all  those  who 
will  not  embrace  it,  the  law  of  nature  forbids  us  to  favour 
that  religion,  or  to  contract  any  unnecessary  alliances  with 
{]  196  ]  its  inhuman  followers,  and  the  common  safety  of  mankind 
invites  them  rather  to  enter  into  an  alliance  against  such  a 
people, — ^to  repress  such  outrageous  fanatics,  who  disturb  the 
public  repose  and  threaten  all  nations. 
§  163.  Obb".     It  is  a  settled  point  in  natural  law,  that  he  who  has  made 
ohMTvin^     a  promise  to  any  one  has  conferred  upon  him  a  real  right  to 
treaties.       require  the  thing  promised, — and,  consequently,  that   the 
breach  of  a  perfect  promise  is  a  violation  of  another  person's 
right,  and  as  evidently  an  act  of  injustice  as  it  would  be  to 
rob  a  man  of  his  property.     The  tranquillity,  the  happiness, 
the  security  of  the  human  race,  wholly  depend  on  justice, — 
on  the  obligation  of  paying  a  regard  to  the  rights  of  others. 
The  respect  which  others  pay  to  our  rights  of  domain  and 
property  constitutes  the  security  of  our  actual  possessions ; 
the  faith  of  promises  is  our  security  for  things  that  cannot 
be  delivered  or  executed  upon  the  spot.     There  would  no 
longer  be  any  security,  no  longer  any  commerce  between 
mankind,  if  they  did  not  think  themselves  obliged  to  keep 
faith  with  each  other,  and  to  perform  their  promises.     This 
obligation  is,  then,  as  necessary  as  it  is  natural  and  indubita- 
ble, between  nations  that  live  together  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  acknowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  to  maintain,  order 
and  peace  in  their  society.     Nations,  therefore,  and  their  con- 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  ii.  cap.  zv.  §  8,  et  seq. 
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AKD  OTHBB  PUBLIC  TRXATIBS.  196 

ductors,  ought  inviolably  to  observe  their  promises  and  their  book  n. 
treaties.  This  great  truth,  though  too  often  neglected  in  <3g^-  ^"' 
practice,  is  generally  acknowledged  by  all  nations  :*  the  re- 
proach of  perfidy  is  esteemed  by  sovereigns  a  most  atrocious 
affront ;  yet  he  who  does  not  observe  a  treaty  is  certainly 
perfidious,  since  he  violates  his  faith.  On  the  contrary,  no- 
thing adds  so  great  a  glory  to  a  prince,  and  to  the  nation  he 
governs,  as  the  reputation  of  an  inviolable  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  promises.  By  such  honourable  conduct,  as  much 
or  even  more  than  by  her  valour,  the  Swiss  nation  has  ren- 
dered herself  respectable  throughout  Europe,  and  is  de- 
servedly courted  by  the  greatest  monarchs  who  intrust  their 
personsJ  safety  to  a  body-guard  of  her  citizens.  The  parlia- 
ment of  England  has  more  than  once  thanked  the  king  for 
his  fidelity  and  zeal  in  succouring  the  allies  of  his  crown. 
This  national  magnanimity  is  the  source  of  immortal  glory ; 
it  presents  a  firm  basis  on  which  nations  may  build  their  con- 
fidence ;  and  thus  it  becomes  an  unfailing  source  of  power 
and  splendour.  * 

As  the  engagements  of  a  treaty  impose  on  the  one  hand  a  §  i64.  The 
perfect  obligation,  they  produce  on  the  other  a  perfect  right,  violation  of 
The  breach  of  a  treaty  is  therefore  a  violation  of  the  perfect  *  t^aty  » 
right  of  the  party  with  whom  we  have  contracted ;  and  this^^^°  "*' 
is  an  act  of  injustice  against  him. 

A  sovereign  already  bound  by  a  treaty  cannot  enter  into  §  les.  Trea- 
others  contrary  to  the  first.     The  things  respecting  which  ties  cannot 
he  has  entered  into  engagements  are  no  longer  at  his  disposal.  ^  ™^« 
If  it  happens  that  a  posterior  treaty  be  found,  in  any  parti-  J^J^^J^ca- 
cular  point,  to  clash  with  one  of  more  ancient  date,  the  new  dy  existing 
treaty  is  null  and  void  with  respect  to  that  point,  inasmuch  as 
it  tends  to  dispose  of  a  thhig  that  is  no  longer  in  the  power  of 
him  who  appears  to  dispose  of  it.     (We  are  here  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  treaties  made  with  different  powers.) 
If  the  prior  treaty  is  kept  secret,  it  would  be  an  act  of  con- 
summate perfidy  to  conclude  a  contrary  one,  which  may  be 
rendered  void  whenever  occasion  serves.     Nay,  even  to  enter 
into  engagements,  which,  from  the  eventual  turn  of  affairs, 
may  chance  at  a  future  day  to  militate  against  the  secret 
treaty,  and  from  that  very  circumstance  to  prove  ineffectual 
and  nugatory,  is  by  no  means  justifiable,  unless  we  have  the 
ability  to  make  ample  compensation  to  our  new  ally :  other- 
wise it  would  be  practising  a  deception  on  him,  to  promise  him 
a  thing  without  informing  him  that  cases  may  possibly  occur 
which  will  not  allow  us  to  substantiate  our  promise.     The  ally 
thus  deceived  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  to  renounce  the  treaty : 
but,  if  he  chooses  rather  to  adhere  to  it,  it  will  hold  good  with  [  197  ] 
respect  to  all  the  articles  that  do  not  clash  with  the  prior  treaty. 

*  Mohammed  warmly  recommend-    treatieB.— Ockley's  History  of  the  8a- 
ed  to  his  disciples  the  observance  of    racens,  toL  i. 
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197  OP  TREATIES  OP  ALLIANCE, 

BOOK  n.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  sovereign  from  entering  into 
CHAP,  xn.  engagements  of  the  same  nature  with  two  or  more  nations,  if 
§  166.  How  he  be  able  to  fblfil  those  several  engagements  to  his  different 
treaties  may  allies  at  the  Same  time.  For  instance,  a  commercial  treaty 
^tih'**^*^^^  with  one  nation  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  liberty  of  afterwards 
nations  with  Contracting  similar  engagements  with  other  states,  unless  we 
the  sRine  have,  in  the  former  treaty,  bound  ourselves  by  a  promise  not 
vipw.  to  grant  the  same  advantages  to  any  other  nation.     We  may 

in  the  same  manner  promise  to  assist  two  different  allies  with 
troops,  if  we  are  able  to  furnish  them,  or  if  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  both  will  have  occasion  for  them  at  the  same  time. 
§  167.  The       If  nevertheless  the  contrary  happens,  the  more  ancient 
more  Kn-     ^Xij  is  entitled  to  a  preference :  for,  the  engagement  was  pure 
entmed  to  a  *^^  absolute  with  respect  to  him ;  whereas  we  could  not  con- 
preference,   tract  with  the  more  recent  ally,  without  a  reservation  of  the 
rights  of  the  former.     Such  reservation  is  founded  in  justixje, 
and  is  tacitly  understood,  even  if  not  expressly  made. 
§  168.  We       The  justice  of  the  cause  is  another  ground  of  preference 
owe  no  as-  ^^tween  two  allies.     We  ought  even  to  refuse  assistance  to 
an  unjust    *^®  ^^®  whosc  causc  is  uujust,  whether  he  be  at  war  with  one 
war.  of  our  allies,  or  with  another  state :  to  assist  him  on  such 

occasion,  would  in  the  event  be  the  same  thing  as  if  we  had 
contracted  an  alliance  for  an  unjust  purpose ;  which  we  are 
not  allowed  to  do  (§  161).     No  one  can  be  validly  engaged 
to  support  injustice. 
§169.  Ge-       Grotius  divides  treaties  into  two  general  classes, — ^first, 
°*'**of  toB    *^*^  which  turn  merely  on  things  to  which  the  parties  were 
ties!        ^'already  hound  by  the  law  of  nature^ — secondly,  those  hy 
which  they  enter  into  further  engagements.^    By  the  former 
1.  Those     ^e  acquire  a  perfect  right  to  things  to  which  we  before  had 
to  Uiin^*^.  ^^^7  *^  imperfect  right,  so  that  we  may  thenceforward  de- 
ready  dae  '  niand  as  our  due  what  before  we  could  only  request  as  an 
by  the  law   officc  of  humanity.     Such  treaties  became  very  necessary  be- 
of  nature,    tween  the  nations  of  antiquity,  who,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, did  not  think  themselves  bound  to  any  duty  towards 
people  who  were  not  in  the  number  of  their  allies.     They 
are  useful  even  between  the  most  polished  nations,  in  order 
the  better  to  secure  the  succours  they  may  expect, — ^to  deter- 
mine the  measure  and  degree  of  those  succours,  and  to  show 
on  what  they  have  to  depend, — ^to  regulate  what  cannot  in 
general  be  aetermined  by  the  law  of  nature, — and  thus  to 
obviate  all  difficulties,  by  providing  against  the  various  inter- 

E rotations  of  that  law.  Finally,  as  no  nation  possesses  inex- 
austible  means  of  assistance,  it  is  prudent  to  secure  to  our- 
selves a  peculiar  right  to  that  assistance  which  cannot  be 
granted  to  all  the  world. 

To  this  first  class  belong  all  simple  treaties  of  peace  and 
friendship,  when  the  engf^ements  wnich  we  thereby  contract 

*  De  Jura  Belli  et  Pacts,  lib.  iL  cap.  zr.  §  6 
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^ake  no  addition  to  those  daties  tliat  men  owe  to  each  other   book  n. 

brethren  and  as  members  of  the  human  society :  such  are  Qg^-  xn. 

yse  treaties  that  permit  commerce^  passage,  &c. 

If  the  assistance  and  offices  that  are  due  by  virtue  of  such  §  no.  CoU 
a  treaty  should  on  any  occasion  prove  incompatible  with  the  lision  of 
duties  a  nation  owes  to  herself,  or  with  what  the  sovereign  *^®^  5?*" 
owes  to  his  own  nation,  the  case  is  tacitly  and  ^ooessarily  J^^*^J^* 
excepted  in  the  treaty.     For,  neither  the  nation  nor  thoowetoour- 
<90vereign  could  enter  into  an  engagement  to  neglect  the  care  selves, 
of  their  own  safety,  or  the  safety  of  the  state,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  that  of  their  ally.    If  the  sovereign,  in  order 
to  preserve  his  own  nation,  has  occasion  for  the  things  he 
has  promised  in  the  treaty, — ^if,  for  instance,  he  has  engaged 
to  furnish  com,  and  in  a  time  of  dearth  he  has  scarcely  suf- 
ficient for  the  subsistence  of  his  subjects,  he  ought  without 
hesitation  to  give  a  preference  to  his  own  nation ;  for,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  assistance  to  a 
foreign  .nation,  that  he  naturally  owes  such  assistance ;  and 
it  was  upon  that  footing  alone  that  he  could  promise  it  in  a 
treaty.    Now,  it  is  not  m  his  power  to  deprive  his  own  nation 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  in  order  to  assist  another  nation 
at  their  expense.     Necessity  here  forms  an  exception,  and  he 
does  not  violate  the  treaty,  because  he  cannot  fulfil  it. 

The  treaties  by  which  we  simply  agree  not  to  do  anv  evil  §  i7i.  Trea- 
to  an  ally,  to  abstain,  with  respect  to  him,  from  all  harm,  fie^  in  which 
offence,  and  injury,  are  not  necessary,  and  produce  no  new  ^®  ^"^l^ 
right,  since  every  individual  already  possesses  a  perfect  natu-JJ^™*^. 
ral  right  to  be  exempt  from  harm,  injury,  and  real  offence,  jury. 
Such  treaties,  however,  become  very  useful,  and  accidentally 
necessary,  among  those  barbarous  nations  who  think  they 
have  a  right  to  act  as  they  please  towards  foreigners.     They 
are  not  wholly  useless  with  nations  less  savage,  who,  without 
so  far  divesting  themselves  of  humanity,  entertain  a  much 
less  powerful  sense  of  a  natural  obligation,  than  of  one  which 
they  have  themselves  contracted  by  solemn  engagements: 
and  would  to  God  that  this  manner  of  thinking  were  entirelv 
confined  to  barbarians  1     We  see  too  frequent^  effects  of  it 
among  those  who  boast  of  a  perfection  much  superior  to  fhe 
law  of  nature.     But  the  imputation  of  perfidy  is  prejudicial 
to  the  rulers  of  nations,  and  thus  becomes  formidable  even  to 
those  who  are  little  solicitous  to  merit  the  appellation  of  vir- 
tuous men,   and  who  feel  no  scruple  in  silencing  the  re- 
proaches of  conscience. 

Treaties  by  which  we  contract  engagements  that  were  not  §172.  Trca- 
Imposed  on  us  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  either  eqtial  or  un-  ^^^  ^^' 

^9^i' .  .     S  tiiat 

Equal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  contracting  parties  are  not  na- 
promise  the  same  things,  or  things  that  are  equivalent,  or,  turally  due. 
finally,  things  that  are  equitably  proportioned,  so  that  the  ^^"**. 
condition  of  the  parties  is  equaJ.     Such  is,  for  example,  a   ^**^®*' 
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BOOK  n.  defensive  alliance,  in  which  the  parties  reciprocally  stipulate 
CHAP,  m.  for  the  same  succours.  Such  is  an  oflFensive  alliance,  in 
[  199  ]  which  it  is  agreed  that  each  of  the  allies  shall  furnish  the 
same  number  of  vessels,  the  same  number  of  troops,  of 
cavalry  and  infantry,  or  an  equivalent  in  vessels,  in  troops, 
in  artillery,  or  in  money.  Such  is  also  a  league  in  which 
the  quota  of  each  of  the  allies  is  regulated  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  he  takes  or  may  have  in  the  design  of  the  league. 
Thus,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  in- 
duce the  states-general  of  the  United  rrovinces  to  accede  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  the  16th  of  March,  1731,  consented 
that  the  republic  should  only  promise  to  her  allies  the  assist- 
ance of  four  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  though  they 
engaged,  in  case  of  an  attack  upon  the  republic,  to  furnish 
her,  each,  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse. 
We  are  also  to  place  in  the  class  of  equal  treaties  those  which 
stipulate  that  the  allies  shall  consider  themselves  as  embarked 
in  a  common  cause,  and  shall  act  with  all  their  strength. 
Notwithstanding  a  real  inequality  in  their  strength,  they  are 
nevertheless  willing  in  this  instance  to  consider  it  as  equal. 

Equal  treaties  may  be  subdivided  into  as  many  species  as 
there  are  of  different  transactions  between  sovereigns.  Thus, 
they  treat  of  the  conditions  of  commerce,  of  their  mutual 
defence,  of  associations  in  war,  of  reciprocally  granting  each 
other  a  passage,  or  refusing  it  to  the  enemies  of  their  ally ; 
they  engage  not  to  build  fortresses  in  certain  places,  &;c.  But 
it  would  be  needless  to  enter  into  these  particulars :  generals 
are  sufficient,  and  are  easily  applied  to  particular  cases. 
§  178.  Ob-  Nations  being  no  less  obliged  than  individuals  to  pay  a 
ligation  of  regard  to  equity,  they  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  pre- 
PJ^^^^  serve  equality  in  their  treaties.  When,  therefore,  the  parties 
treaties.  ^^^  &ble  reciprocally  to  afford  each  other  equal  advantages, 
the  law  of  nature  requires  that  their  treaties  should  be  equal, 
unless  there  exist  some  particular  reason  for  deviating  from 
that  equality, — such,  for  instance,  as  gratitude  for  a  former 
benefit, — the  hope  of  gaining  the  inviolable  attachment  of  a 
nation, — ^some  private  motive,  which  renders  one  of  the  con- 
traifcting  parties  particularly  anxious  to  have  the  treaty  con- 
cluded, &c.  Nay,  viewing  the  transaction  in  its  proper  point 
of  light,  the  consideration  of  that  particular  reason  restores 
to  the  treaty  that  equality  which  seems  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  difference  of  the  things  promised. 

I  see  those  pretended  great  politicians  smile,  who  employ 
all  their  subtilty  in  circumventing  those  with  whom  they  treat, 
and  in  so  managing  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  that  all  the 
advantages  shall  accrue  to  their  masters.  Far  from  blushing 
at  a  conduct  so  contrary  to  equity,  to  rectitude  and  natural 
honesty,  they  glory  in  it,  and  think  themselves  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  able  negotiators.  How  long  shall  we  continue 
to  see  men  in  public  characters  take  a  pride  in  practices  that 
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would  disgrace  a  private  individual  ?     The  private  man,  if  he    book  n. 
is  void  of  conscience,  laughs  also  at  the  rules  of  morality  and  chap,  zil 
justice ;  but  he  laughs  in  secret :  it  would  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  to  make  a  public  mockery  of  them.     Men  [  200  ] 
in  power  more  openly  sacrifice  honour  and  honesty  to  present 
advantage :  but,  fortunately  for  mankind,  it  often  happens 
that  such  seeming  advantage  proves  fytal  to  them ;  and  even 
between  sovereigns,  candour  and  rectitude  are  found  to  be 
the  safest  policy.    All  the  subtilties,  all  the  tergiversations 
of  a  famous  minister,  on  the  occasion  of  a  treaty  in  which 
Spain  was  deeply  interested,  turned  at  length  to  his  own 
confusion,  and  to  the  detriment  of  his  master;  while  Eng- 
land, by  her  good  faith  and  generosity  to  her  allies,  gained 
immense  cre<&t,  and  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  of  influence 
and  respectability. 

When  people  speak  of  equal  treaties,  they  have  commonly  §  174.  oif- 
in  their  minds  a  double  idea  of  equality,  viz.  equality  in  the  ference  be- 
engagements,  and  equality  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  t^««?  ®<l^^' 
parties.     It  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  remove  all  ambi-  ^^^^^"^ 
guity ;  and  for  that  purpose,  we  may  make  a  distinction  be-  ancee. 
tween  eqtuU  treaties  and  eqjial  alliances.    Equal  treaties  are 
those  in  which  there  is  an  equality  in  the  promises  made,  as 
we  have  above  explained  (§172);  and  equal  alliances^  those 
in  which  equal  treats  with  equal,  making  no  difference  in  the 
dignity  of  the  contracting  parties,  or,  at  least,  admitting  no  too 
glaring  superiority,  but  merely  a  pre-eminence  of  honour  and 
rank.     Thus  kings  treat  with  the  emperor  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  though  they  do  not  hesitate  to  allow  him  precedency ; 
thus  great  republics  treat  with  kings  on  the  same  footing, 
notwithstanding  the  pre-eminence  which  the  former  now-a- 
days  yield  to  the  latter.     Thus  all  true  sovereigns  ought  to 
treat  with  the  most  powerful  monarch,  since  they  are  as  really 
sovereigns,  and  as  independent  as  himself.     (See  §  37  of  this 
Book.) 

Unequal  treaties  are  those  in  which  the  allies  do  not  reci-  §  175.  Un 
procally  promise  to  each  other  the  same  things,  or  things  equal  trea- 
equivalent ;  and  an  alliance  is  unsqual  when  it  makes  a  differ-  ^^  ^^  ^^' 
ence  in  the  dignity  of  the  contracting  parties.   It  is  true,that  ^^ 
most  commonly  an  unequal  treaty  will  be  at  the  same  time  an 
unequal  alliance ;  as  great  potentates  are  seldom  accustomed 
to  give  or  to  promise  more  than  is  given  or  promised  to  them, 
unless  such  concessions  be  fully  compensated  in  the  article  of 
honour  and  glory ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  state  does 
not  submit  to  burdensome  conditions  without  being  obliged 
also  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  her  ally. 

Those  unequal  treaties  that  are  at  the  same  time  unequal 
alliances,  are  divided  into  two  classes, — the  first  consisting  of 
those  where  the  inequality  prevails  on  the  side  of  the  more  con- 
siderable power, — the  second  comprehending  treaties  where 
the  inequality  is  on  the  side  of  the  inferior  power. 
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ttooK  n.  Treaties  of  the  former  class,  without  attributing  to  the  more 
onAP.  Ml.  powerful  of  the  oontractinff  parties  any  right  over  the  weaker, 
simply  allow  him  a  superiority  of  honours  and  respect.  We 
have  treated  of  this  in  Book  I.  §  5.  Frequently  a  great  mo- 
narch, wishing  to  engage  a  weaker  state  in  his  mterest,  offers 
I  201  ]  her  advantageous  oon£tions, — promises  her  gratuitous  suc- 
cours, or  ereater  than  he  stipidates  for  himself:  but  at  the 
same  time  lie  claims  a  superiority  of  dignity,  and  requires  re- 
spect from  his  ally.  It  is  this  last  particular  which  renders 
the  alltanoe  unequal :  and  to  this  circumstance  we  must  atten- 
tively advert ;  for,  with  alliances  of  this  nature  we  are  not  to 
confound  those  in  which  the  parties  treat  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity, though  the  more  powerful  of  the  allies,  for  particular 
reasons,  gives  more  than  he  receives,  promises  his  assistance 
gratis,  without  requiring  gratuitous  assistance  in  his  turn,  or 
promises  more  considerable  succours,  or  erven  the  assistance 
of  all  his  forces : — here  the  alliance  is  equal,  but  the  treaty 
is  unequal,  unless  indeed  we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  as 
the  party  who  makes  the  greater  concessions  has  a  greater 
interest  in  concluding  the  treaty,  this  consideration  restores 
the  equality.  Thus,  at  a  time  when  France  found  herself  em- 
barrassed in  a  momentous  war  with  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  the  cardinal  de  Richelieu  wished  to  humble  that  formi- 
dable power,  he,  like  an  able  minister,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  which  all  the  advantage  appeared 
to  be  on  the  side  of  Sweden.  From  a  bare  consideration  of 
the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  it  would  have  been  pronounced 
an  unequal  one ;  but  the  advantages  which  France  derived 
from  it,  amply  compensated  for  that  inequality.  The  alliance 
of  France  with  the  Swiss,  if  we  regard  the  stipulations  alone, 
is  an  unequal  treaty ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Swiss  troops  has 
long  since  counterbalanced  that  inequality ;  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  interests  and  wants  of  the  parties  serves  still 
further  to  preserve  the  equilibrium.  France,  often  involved 
in  bloody  wars,  has  received  essential  services  from  the  Swiss : 
the  Helvetic  body,  void  of  ambition,  and  untainted  with  the 
spirit  of  conquest,  may  live  in  peace  with  the  whole  world ; 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  they  have  feelingly  convinced 
the  ambitious,  that  the  love  of  liberty  gives  the  nation  suffi- 
cient strength  to  defend  her  frontiers.  This  alliance  may  at 
certain  times  have  appeared  unequal  :-*our  forefathers'*'  paid 
little  attention  to  ceremony : — ^but,  in  reality,  and  especially 
since  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Swiss  is  acknowledged 
by  the  empire  itself,  the  alliance  is  certainly  equal,  although 
the  Helvetic  body  do  not  hesitate  to  yield  to  the  king  of 
France  all  that  pre-eminence  which  the  established  usage  of 
modem  Europe  attributes  to  crowned  heads,  and  especially 
to  great  monarchs. 

*  The  author  was  a  natWe  of  Switxeriand. 
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Treaties  in  which  the  inequality  prevails  on  the  side  of  the  book  n. 
inferior  power — that  is  to  say,  those  which  impose  on  the  chap,  soi. 
weaker  party  more  eztensive  obligations  or  greater  burdens, 
or  bind  him  down  to  oppressive  or  disagreeable  conditions, — 
these  unequal  treaties,  I  say,  are  always  at  the  same  time 
unequal  alliances;  for,  the  weaker  party  never  submits  to 
burdensome  conditions,  without  being  obliged  also  to  acknow- 
ledge the  superiority  of  his  ally.  These  conditions  are  com- 
monly imposed  by  the  conqueror,  or  dictated  by  necessity,  [  202  1 
which  obliges  a  weak  state  to  seek  the  protection  or  assist* 
ance  of  another  more  powerful ;  and  by  this  very  step,  the 
weaker  state  acknowledges  her  own  inferiority.  Besides, 
this  forced  inequality  in  a  treaty  of  alliance  is  a  disparage* 
ment  to  her,  and  lowers  her  dignity,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
exalts  that  of  her  more  powerful  ally.  Sometimes  also,  the 
weaker  state  not  being  in  a  condition  to  promise  the  same  suc- 
cours as  the  more  powerful  one,  it  becomes  necessary  that  she 
should  compensate  for  her  inability  in  this  point,  by  engage- 
ments which  degrade  her  below  her  ally,  and  often  even  sub- 
ject her,  in  various  respects,  to  his  will.  Of  this  kind  are  all 
those  treaties  in  which  the  weaker  party  alone  engages  not 
to  make  war  without  the  consent  of  her  more  powerful  ally, — 
to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies  with  him, — 
to  support  and  respect  his  dignity, — to  have  no  fortf  esses  in 
certain  places, — not  to  trade  or  raise  soldiers  in  certain  free 
countries, — to  deliver  up  her  vessels  of  war,  and  not  to  build 
others,  as  was  the  case  of  the  Carthaginians  when  treating 
with  their  Roman  conquerors, — ^to  keep  up  only  a  certain 
number  of  troops,  &c. 

These  wneqtuil  alliances  are  subdivided  into  two  kinds ; 
they  either  impair  the  sovereignty ^  or  they  do  not.  We  have 
slightly  touched  on  this  in  Book  I.  Ch.  I.  and  XVI. 

The  sovereignty  subsists  entire  and  unimpaired  when  none 
of  its  constituent  rights  are  transferred  to  the  superior  ally, 
or  rendered,  as  to  the  exertion  of  them,  dependent  on  ms 
will.  But  the  sovereignty  is  impaired  when  any  of  its  rights 
are  ceded  to  an  ally,  or  even  if  the  use  of  them  be  merely 
rendered  dependent  on  the  will  of  that  ally.  For  example, 
the  treaty  does  not  impair  the  sovereignty,  if  the  weaker 
state  only  promises  not  to  attack  a  certain  nation  without  the 
consent  of  her  ally.  By  such  an  engagement  she  neither 
divests  herself  of  her  right,  nor  subjects  the  exertion  of  it  to 
another's  will ;  she  only  consents  to  a  restriction  in  favour 
of  her  ally :  and  thus  she  incurs  no  greater  diminution  of 
liberty  than  is  incurred  by  promises  of  every  kind.  Such 
reservations  are  every  day  stipulated  in  alliances  that  are 
perfectly  equal.  But,  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
engages  not  to  make  war  against  any  one  whatsoever  without 
the  consent  or  permission  of  an  ally  who  on  his  side  does  not 
make  the  same  promise,  the  former  contracts  an  unequal  alii- 
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BOOK  n.   ance,  with  diminution  of  sovereignty ;  for  he  deprives  him- 
OHAP.  an.  gelf  of  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  sovereign 
power,  or  renders  the  exertion  of  it  dependent  on  another's 
will.     The  Carthaginians  having,  in  the  treaty  that  termi- 
nated the  second  Punic  war,  promised  not  to  make  war  on 
any  state  without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  people,  were 
thenceforward,  and  for  that  reason,  considered  as  dependent 
on  the  Bomans. 
§  176.  How     When  a  nation  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  superior 
"?^*^!*  power,  she  may  lawfully  renounce  her  former  treaties,  if  the 
nution  of"   P^^J  ^^^  whom  she  is  obliged  to  enter  into  an  alliance  re- 
sovereigntj  quires  it  of  her.     As  she  then  loses  a  part  of  her  sovereignty, 
may  axmul  her  ancient  treaties  fall  to  the  ground  together  with  the  power 
preceding    ^{^3,^  }^^  concluded  them.     This  is  a  necessity  that  cannot  be 
^"2^  1  ^P^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  crime :  and  since  she  would  have  a  right 
^  -I  to  place  herself  in  a  state  of  absolute  subjection,  and  to  re- 

nounce her  own  sovereign,  if  she  found  such  measures  neces- 
sary for  her  preservation, — ^by  a  much  stronger  reason,  she 
has  a  right,  under  the  same  necessity,  to  abandon  her  allies. 
But  a  generous  people  will  exhaust  every  resource  before  they 
will  submit  to  terms  so  severe  and  so  humiliating. 
§  177.  We       In  general,  as  every  nation  ought  to  be  jealous  of  her  glory, 
ought  to      carefm  of  maintaining  her  dignity,  and  preserving  her  inde- 
much  as      pendence,  nothing  short  of  the  last  extremity,  or  motives  the 
possible       most  Weighty  and  substantial,  ought  ever  to  induce  a  people 
making  un-  to  contract  an  unequal  alliance.     This  observation  ispartica- 
equal  alii-    i^riy  meant  to  apply  to  treaties  where  the  inequality  prevails 
*"****         on  the  side  of  the  weaker  ally,  and  still  more  particularly  to 
those  unequal  alliances  that  degrade  the  sovereignty.     Men 
of  courage  and  spirit  will  accept  such  treaties  from  no  other 
hands  but  those  of  imperious  necessity. 
§  178.  Mu-      Notwithstanding  every  argument  which  selfish  policy  may 
*f"l^^"'  suggest  to  the  contrary,  we  must  either  pronounce  sovereigns 
withreroect^^  be  absolutely  emancipated  from  all  subjection  to  the  law 
to  unequal  ^^  nature,  or  agree  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  them,  without 
alliances,     just  reasons,  to  compel  weaker  states  to  sacrifice  their  dig- 
nity, much  less  their  liberty,  by  unequal  alliances.     Nations 
owe  to  each  other  the  same  assistance,  the  same  respect,  the 
same  friendship,  as  individuals  living  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Far  from  seeking  to  humble  a  weaker  neighbour,  and  to  de- 
spoil her  of  her  most  valuable  advantages,  they  will  respect 
and  maintain  her  dignity  and  her  liberty,  if  they  are  inspired 
bjr  virtue  more  than  by  pride — if  they  are  actuated  by  prin- 
ciples of  honour  more  than  by  the  meaner  views  of  sordid 
interest — nay,  if  they  have  but  sufficient  discernment  to  dis- 
tinguish their  real  interests.     Nothing  more  firmly  secures 
the  power  of  a  great  monarch  than  liis  attention  and  respect 
to  all  other  sovereigns.     The  more  cautious  he  is  to  avoid 
ofiending  his  weaker  brethren,  the  greater  esteem  he  testifies 
for  them,  the  more  will  they  revere  hun  in  turn ;  they  feel 
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an  affection  for  a  power  whose  superiority  over  them  is  dis-  iiooKu. 
played  only  by  the  conferring  of  favours :  they  cling  to  such  Qg^p  m. 
a  monarch  as  their  prop  and  support ;  and  he  becomes 
the  arbiter  of  nations.  Had  his  demeanour  been  stamped 
with  arrogance,  he  would  have  been  the  object  of  their 
jealousy  and  fear,  and  might  perhaps  have  one  day  sunk 
under  their  united  efforts. 

But,  as  the  weaker  party  ought,  in  his  necessity,  to  accept  §  179.  In 
with  gratitude  the  assistance  of  the  more  powerfid,  and  not  aUiancea 
to  refuse  him  such  honours  and  respect  as  are  flattering  to  ^^^{^^ 
the  person  who  receives  them,  without  degrading  him  byj^^jh^ 
whom  they  are  rendered;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  issideofUie 
more  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature  than  a  generous  grant  more  pow- 
of  assistance  from  the  more  powerful  state,  unaccompanied  ^"^  l*^' 
by  any  demand  of  a  return,  or,  at  least,  of  an  equivalent. 
And  in  this  instance  also,  there  exists  an  inseparable  connec-  [  204  ] 
tion  between  interest  and  duty.     Sound  policy  holds  out  a 
caution  to  a  powerful  nation  not  to  suffer  the  lesser  states  in 
her  neighbourhood  to  be  oppressed.     If  she  abandon  them  to 
the  ambition  of  a  conqueror,  he  will  soon  become  formidable 
to  herself.    Accordingly,  sovereigns,  who  are  in  general  suf- 
ficiently attentive  to  their  own  interests,  seldom  fail  to  reduce 
this  maxim  to  practice.     Hence  those  alliances^  sometimes 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  sometimes  against  its  rival, 
according  as  the  power  of  the  one  or  the  other  preponderates. 
Hence  that  balance  of  power,  the  object  of  perpetual  nego- 
tiations and  wars. 

When  a  weak  and  poor  nation  has  occasion  for  assistance 
of  another  kind — when  she  is  afflicted  by  famine — we  have 
seen  (§  5),  that  those  nations  who  have  provisions  ought  to 
supply  her  at  a  fair  price.  It  were  noble  and  generous  to 
furnish  them  at  an  under  price,  or  to  make  her  a  present  of 
them,  if  she  be  incapable  of  paying  their  value.  To  oblige ' 
her  to  purchase  them  by  an  unequal  alliance,  and  especially 
at  the  expense  of  her  liberty — to  treat  her  as  Joseph  for- 
merly treated  the  Egyptians — ^would  be  a  cruelty  almost  as 
dreadful  as  suffering  her  to  perish  with  famine. 

But  there  are  cases  where  the  inequality  of  treaties  and  §  180.  How 
alliances,  dictated  by  some  particular  reasons,  is  not  contrary  "^*^^^^ 
to  equity,  nor,  consequently,  to  the  law  of  nature.     Such,  in^a^^^j^. 
general,  are  all  those  cases  in  which  the  duties  that  a  nation  ces  may  be 
owes  to  herself,  or  those  which  she  owes  to  other  nations,  pre-  confonnable 
scribe  to  her  a  departure  from  the  line  of  equality.     If,  for*^*^elaw 
instance,  a  weak  state  attempts,  without  necessity,  to  erect  a     *"^'*"^ 
fortress,  which  she  is  incapable  of  defending,  in  a  place  where 
it  might  become  very  dangerous  to  her  neighbour  if  ever  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  powerful  enemy,  that  neigh- 
bour may  oppose  the  construction  of  the  fortress ;  and,  if  he 
does  not  find  it  convenient  to  pay  the  lesser  state  a  compen- 
sation for  complying  with  his  desire,  he  may  force  her  com- 
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BOOK  n.    pliance,  by  threatening  to  block  up  the  roads  and  avenues  of 
€HA>.  xn.  communication,  to  prohibit  all  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  to  build  fortresses,  or  to  keep  an  army  on  the  fron 
tier,  to  consider  that  little  state  in  a  suspicious  light,  &c.     He 
thus  indeed  imposes  an  unequal  condition ;  but  his  conduct  is 
authorised  bj  the  care  of  his  own  safety.     In  the  same  man- 
ner he  may  oppose  the  forming  of  a  highway,  that  would  open 
to  an  enemy  an  entrance  into  his  state.     War  might  furnish 
us  with  a  multitude  of  other  examples.    But  rights  of  this 
nature  are  frequently  abused;  and  it  requires  no  less  mode- 
ration than  prudence  to  avoid  turning  them  into  oppression. 
Sometimes  those  duties  to  which  other  nations  have  a 
claim,  recommend  and  authorize  inequality  in  a  contrary 
sense,  without  affording  any  ground  of  imputation  against  a 
sovereign,  of  having  neglected  the  duty  which  he  owes  to 
himself  or  to  his  people.     Thus,  gratitude — ^the  desire  of 
showing  his  deep  sense  of  a  favour  received — ^may  induce  a 
generous  sovereign  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  joy,  and  to 
[  205  ]  give  in  the  treaty  more  than  he  receives. 
§  181.  Ine-      It  is  also  consistent  with  justice  to  impose  the  conditions 
quality  im-  of  an  unequal  treaty,  or  even  an  unequal  alliance,  by  way 
wTI)? ^un-  ^^  pcJ^^lty?  ^  order  to  punish  an  unjust  aggressor,  and  ren- 
isSaent  ™"  ^®^  '^^  incapable  of  easily  injuring  us  for  the  time  to  come. 
Such  was  the  treaty  to  which  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  forced 
the  Carthaginians  to  submit,  after  he  had  defeated  Hannibal. 
The  conqueror  often  dictates  such  terms :  and  his  conduct  in 
this  instance  is  no  \iolation  of  the  laws  of  justice  or  equity, 
provided  he  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
after  he  has  been  crowned  with  success  in  a  just  and  nece^ 
sary  war. 
§  182.  Other     The  different  treaties  of  protection — those  by  which  a  state 
kinds  of      renders  itself  tributary  or  feudatory  to  another — ^form  so 
j^ch  we    joaany  different  kinds  of  unequal  alliances.     But  we  shall  not 
elsewhere.^'^  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  respecting  them  in  Book  I. 

Chap.  I.  and  XVI. 
§  188.  Per-      By  another  general  division  of  treaties  or  alliances,  they 
r^'tnod    *^®  distinguished  into  personal  and  real :  the  former  are  those 
that  relate  to  the  persons  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are 
confined  and  in  a  manner  attached  to  them.     Real  allianeei 
relate  only  to  the  matters  in  negotiation  between  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  are  wholly  independent  of  their  persons. 
A  personal  alliance  expires  with  him  who  contracted  it. 
A  real  alliance  attaches  to  the  body  of  the  state,  and  sub- 
sists as  long  as  the  state,  unless  the  period  of  its  duration 
has  been  limited. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  not  to  confound  these  two 
sorts  of  alliances.  Accordingly,  sovereigns  are  at  present 
accustomed  to  express  themselves  in  their  treaties  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  uncertainty  in  this  respect :  and  this 
is  doubtless  the  best  and  safest  method.     In  default  of  this 
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precaution,  the  very  subject  of  the  treaty,  or  the  expressions   book  h. 
in  which  it  is  couched,  may  furnish  a  clue  to  discover  whether  _55iL£Ei 
it  be  real  or  personal.     On  this  head  we  shall  lay  down  some 
general  rules. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  a  treaty  is  §  i84. 
a  personal  one  from  the  bare  circumstance  of  its  naming  the  Naming  the 
contracting  sovereigns :  for,  the  name  of  the  reigning  sove-  coatoracting 
reign  is  often  inserted  with  the  sole  view  of  showing  with  ^J^J^ 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  without  meaning  thereby  does  not 
to  intimate  that  it  has  been  made  with  himself  personally,  render  it 
This  is  an  observation  of  the  civilians  Pedius  and  TJlpian,*  P«"onaL 
repeated  by  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  these  subjects. 

Every  alliance  made  by  a  republic  is  in  its  own  nature  real,  §  185.  An 
for  it  relates  only  to  the  body  of  the  state.  When  a  free  peo-  alUwice 
pie,  a  popular  state,  or  an  aristocratical  republic,  concludes  a  J^Jj^^  jj 
treaty,  it  is  the  state  herself  that  contracts ;  and  her  engage-  ^ 
ments  do  not  depend  on  the  lives  of  those  who  were  only  the  [  206  1 
instruments  in  forming  them :  the  members  of  the  people,  or 
of  the  governing  body,  change  and  succeed  each  other  ;  but 
the  state  still  continues  the  same. 

Since,  therefore,  such  a  treatv  directly  relates  to  the  body 
of  the  state,  it  subsists,  though  the  form  of  the  republic  should 
happen  to  be  changed— even  though  it  should  be  transformed 
into  a  monarchy.  For,  the  state  and  the  nation  are  still  the 
same,  notwithstanding  every  change  that  may  take  place  in 
the  form  of  the  government ;  and  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  nation  remains  in  force  as  long  as  the  nation  exists.  But 
it  is  manifest  that  all  treaties  relating  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  two  popular  states, 
that  have  treated  expressly,  or  that  evidently  appear  to  have 
treated,  with  the  view  of  maintaining  themselves  in  concert  , 

in  their  state  of  liberty  and  popular  government,  cease  to  be 
allies  from  the  very  moment  that  one  of  them  has  submitted 
to  be  governed  by  a  single  person. 

Every  public  treaty,  concluded  by  a  king  or  by  any  other  S 186 
monarch,  is  a  treaty  of  the  state ;  it  is  obligatory  on  the ^^*^?. 
whole  state,  on  the  entire  nation  which  the  king  represents,  JJTki^g,  ^ 
and  whose  power  and  rights  he  exercises.     It  seems  then  at  other 
first  view,  that  every  public  treaty  ought  to  be  presumed  real,  monarcbfl. 
as  concerning  the  state  itself.     There  can  be  no  doubt  with' 
respect  to  the  obligation  to  observe  the  treaty:  the  onlv  ques- 
tion that  arises,  is  respecting  its  duration.    Now,  there  is 
often  room  to  doubt  whether  the  contracting  parties  have 
intended  to  extend  their  reciprocal  engagements  beyond  the 
term  of  their  own  lives,  and  to  bind  their  successors.     Con- 
junctures change ;  a  burden  that  is  at  present  light,  may  in 
other  circumstances  become  insupportable,  or  at  least  oppres- 
sive: the  manner  of  thinking  among  sovereigns  is  no  less 

•  Digeit,  lib.  ii.  tit  xiT.  de  Paetif,  leg.  m  S  8. 
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BOOK  n.    variable ;  and  there  are  certain  things  of  which  it  is  proper 

CHAP.  XII.  that  each  prince  should  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  according  to 

his  own  system.     There  are  others  that  are  freely  granted  to 

one  king,  and  would  not  be  allowed  to  his  successor.     It 

therefore  becomes  necessary  to  consider  the  terms  of  the 

treaty,  or  the  matter  which  forms  the  subject  of  it,  in  order 

to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  contracting  powers. 

petualtrea-      Perpetual  treaties,  and  those  made  for  a  determinate 

ties,  and      period,  are  real  ones,  since  their  duration  cannot  depend  on 

those  for  a   the  lives  of  the  contracting  parties. 

certain  time,  jj^  ^.j^^  ^jj^q  manner,  when  a  king  declares  in  the  treatjr 
§  188. Trea- that  it  is  made  "for  himself  and  his  successors,"  it  is  mam- 
foTthe^^ig  ^®®*'  *^**  *^^  ^  *  ^®*^  treaty.  It  attaches  to  the  state,  and 
and  his  is  intended  to  last  as  long  as  the  kingdom  itself. 
Buccesson.  When  a  treaty  expressly  declares  that  it  is  made  for  the 
§  189.  eood  of  the  kingdom,  it  thus  furnishes  an  evident  proof  that 
Treatiee      the  contracting  powers  did  not  mean  that  its  duration  should 

Se  KoSl  of  ^®P®^^  ^^  *^^^  ^^  *^®^  ^^^  ^^^®s>  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  *^®  kingdom 
the  king-     itself.     Such  treaty  is  therefore  a  real  one. 
dom.  Independently  even  of  this  express  declaration,  when  a 

[  207  ]  treaty  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  to  the  state  a 
certain  advantage  which  is  in  its  own  nature  permanent  and 
unfailing,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  prince  by 
whom  the  treaty  has  been  concluded,  intended  to  limit  it  to 
the  duration  of  his  own  life.  Such  a  treaty  ought  therefore 
to  be  considered  as  a  real  one,  unless  there  exist  very  power- 
ful evidence  to  prove  that  the  party  with  whom  it  was  made 
granted  the  advantage  in  question  only  out  of  regard  to  the 
prince  then  reigning,  and  as  a  personal  favour :  in  which  case 
the  treaty  terminates  with  the  life  of  the  prince,  as  the  motive 
for  the  concession  expires  with  him.  But  such  a  reservation 
is  not  to  be  presumed  on  slight  grounds :  for,  it  would  seem, 
that,  if  the  contracting  parties  nad  had  it  in  contemplation, 
they  should  have  expressed  it  in  the  treaty. 
§  190.  How  In  case  of  doubt,  where  there  exists  no  circumstance  by 
presomp-  which  WO  Can  clearly  prove  either  the  personality  or  the 
to  beT^^  d-  ^®*^^y  ^^  ^  treaty,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  a  real  treaty  if  it 
ed  in  ^ubt^  chiefly  consists  of  favourable  articles, — ^if  of  odious  ones,  a 
fill  cases,  personal  treaty.  By  favourable  articles  we  mean  those  which 
tend  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
which  equally  favour  both  parties;  by  odious  articles,  we 
understand  those  which  onerate  one  of  the  parties  only,  or 
which  impose  a  much  heavier  burden  upon  the  one  than  upon 
the  other.  We  shall  treat  this  subject  more  at  large  in  the 
chapter  on  the  "Interpretation  of  Treaties."  Nothing  is 
more  conformable  to  reason  and  equity  than  this  rule.  When- 
ever absolute  certainty  is  unattainable  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  presumption.  Now,  if  the  oon- 
tractinff  powers  have  not  explained  themselves,  it  is  natural, 
when  the  question  relates  to  things  favourable,  and  equally 
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advantageous  to  the  two  allies,  to  presume  that  it  was  their  book  h. 
intention  to  make  a  real  treaty,  as  being  the  more  advan-  c^-^^-  ^"- 
tageous  to  their  respective  kingdoms:  and  if  we  are  mistaken 
in  this  presumption,  we  do  no  injury  to  either  party.  But, 
if  there  be  any  thing  odious  in  the  engagements, — ^if  one  of 
the  contracting  states  finds  itself  overburdened  by  them, — 
how  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  prince  who  entered  into 
such  engagements  intended  to  lay  that  burden  upon  his  king- 
dom in  perpetuity  ?  Every  sovereign  is  presumed  to  desire 
the  safety  and  advantage  of  the  state  with  which  he  is  in- 
trusted: wherefore  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  he  has  con- 
sented to  load  it  for  ever  with  a  burdensome  obligation.  If 
necessity  rendered  such  a  measure  unavoidable,  it  was  in- 
cumbent on  his  ally  to  tave  the  matter  explicitly  ascertained 
at  the  time ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  would  not  have  neg- 
lected this  precaution,  well  knowing  that  mankind  in  gene- 
ral, and  sovereigns  in  particular,  seldom  submit  to  heavy  and 
disagreeable  burdens,  unless  bound  to  do  so  by  formal  obliga- 
tions. If  it  happens  then  that  the  presumption  is  a  mistake, 
and  makes  him  lose  something  of  his  right,  it  is  a  consequence 
of  his  own  negligence.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  if  either 
the  one  or  the  other  must  sacrifice  a  part  of  his  right,  it  will 
be  a  less  grievous  violation  of  the  laws  of  equity  that  the  lat-  [  208  ] 
ter  should  forego  an  expected  advantage,  than  that  the  former 
should  suffer  a  positive  loss  and  detriment.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous distinction  de  lucro  captando,  and  de  damno  vitando. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  include  equal  treaties  of  commerce 
in  the  number  of  those  that  are  favourable,  since  they  are  in 
general  advantageous,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature.  As  to  alliances  made  on  account  of  war,  Grotius 
says  with  reason,  that  "  defensive  alliances  are  more  of  a 
favourable  nature, — offensive  alliances  have  something  in 
them  that  approaches  nearer  to  what  is  burdensome  or 
odious.*** 

We  could  not  dispense  with  the  preceding  brief  summary 
of  those  discussions,  lest  we  should  in  this  part  of  our  trea- 
tise leave  a  disgusting  chasm.  They  are,  however,  but  sel- 
dom resorted  to  in  modern  practice,  as  sovereigns  at  present 
generally  take  the  prudent  precaution  of  explicitly  ascertain- 
ing the  duration  of  their  treaties.  They  treat  for  themselves 
and  their  successors, — for  themselves  and  their  kingdoms, — 
for  perpetuity, — ^for  a  certain  number  of  years,  &c. — or  they 
treat  only  for  the  time  of  their  own  reign, — for  an  affair 
peculiar  to  themselves, — ^for  their  families,  &c. 

Since  public  treaties,  even  those  of  a  personal  nature,  con-  §  i9i.  The 
eluded  bv  a  king,  or  by  any  other  sovereign  who  is  invested  obUgations 
with  sufficient  power,  are  treaties  of  state,  and  obligatory  on  J^'^g 
the  whole  nation  (§  186),  real  treaties,  which  were  intended 

•  De  ftne  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  ii.  cap.  xvL  §  16. 
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BOOK  iz.  to  BubsiBt  independently  of  tlie  person  who  has  concluded 
CHAP,  xn.  them,  are  undoubtedly  binding  on  his  successors ;  and  the 
from  a  real  obligation  which  such  treaties  impose  on  the  state  passes 
treaty  pass  successiyelv  to  all  her  rulers  as  soon  as  they  assume  the  pub- 
totherao-  jj^  authority.  The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the 
**"^"'  rights  acquired  b^  those  treaties :  they  are  acquired  for  the 
state,  and  successively  pass  to  her  conductors. 

It  is  at  present  a  pretty  general  custom  for  the  successor 
to  confirm  or  renew  even  real  alliances  concluded  by  his  pre- 
decessors :  and  prudence  requires  that  this  precaution  should 
3xot  be  neglected,  since  men  pay  greater  respect  to  an  obli- 
gation wmch  they  have  themselves  contracted,  than  to  one 
which  devolves  on  them  from  another  quarter,  or  to  which 
they  have  only  tacitly  subjected  themselves.    The  reason  is, 
that,  in  the  former  case,  they  consider  their  word  to  be  en- 
gaged, and,  in  the  latter,  their  conscience  alone. 
SiM.Trea-     The  treaties  that  have  no  relation  to  the  performance  of 
2!V^™"  reiterated  acts,  but  merely  relate  to  transient  and  single  acts 
foi'i^a^^  which  are  concluded  at  once, — ^those  treaties  (unless  indeed 
perfected,    it  be  more  proper  to  call  them  by  another  name*) — ^those 
conventions,  those  compacts,  which  are  accomplished  once  for 
all,  and  not  by  successive  acts, — ^are  no  sooner  executed  than 
[  209  ]  they  are  completed  and  perfected.    If  they  are  valid,  they 
have  in  their  own  nature  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  effect : 
nor  have  we  them  in  view  when  we  inquire  whether  a  treaty 
be  real  or  personal.     Puffendorf  f  gives  us  the  following  rules 
to  direct  us  in  this  inquiry — '^1.  That  the  successors  are 
bound  to  observe  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  their 

Eredecessors.  2.  That  a  successor  should  observe  all  the 
kwful  conventions  by  which  his  predecessor  has  transferred 
any  right  to  a  third  party."  This  is  evidently  wandering 
from  the  point  in  question:  it  is  only  saying  that  what  is. 
done  with  validity  by  a  prince,  cannot  be  annulled  by  his 
successors. — ^And  who  doubts  it  ?  A  treaty  of  peace  is  in 
its  own  nature  made  with  a  view  to  its  perpetual  duration : 
and,  as  soon  as  it  is  once  duly  concluded  and  ratified,  the 
affair  is  at  an  end ;  the  treaty  must  be  accomplished  on  both 
sides,  and  observed  according  to  its  tenor.  If  it  is  executed 
upon  the  spot,  there  ends  the  business  at  once.  But,  if  thd 
treaty  contains  engagements  for  the  performance  of  succes- 
sive and  reiterated  acts,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  examine, 
according  to  the  rules  we  have  laid  down,  whether  it  be  in 
this  respect  real  or  personal, — ^whether  the  contracting  par- 
ties intended  to  bind  their  successors  to  the  performance  of 
those  acts,  or  only  promised  them  for  the  time  of  their  own 
reign.  In  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  a  right  is  transferred 
by  a  lawful  convention,  it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  state  that 

*  See  Chap.  XII.  §  153,  of  this  book, 
•t  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  book  8,  c  9,  $  8. 
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has  ceded  it ;  the  affair  is  concluded  and  terminated.  But,  book  ii. 
if  the  successor  discovers  any  flaw  in  the  deed  of  transfer,  chap,  xh. 
and  proves  it,  he  is  not  to  be  accused  of  maintaining  that  the 
convention  is  not  obligatory  on  him,  and  refusing  to  fulfil  it ; 
— ^he  only  shows  that  such  convention  has  not  taken  place  : 
for  a  defective  and  invalid  deed  is  a  nullity,  and  to  be  consi- 
dered as  having  never  existed. 

The  third  rule  given  by  Puffendorf  is  no  less  useless  with  §  i^3-  Trea- 
respect  to  this  question.  It  is,  "  that  if,  after  the  other  ally  ^^jj^'^jj^'lf. 
has  already  executed  something  to  which  he  was  bound  by  ^^on  the  * 
virtue  of  the  treaty,  the  king  happens  to  die  before  he  has  one  part, 
accomplished  in  his  turn  what  he  had  engaged  to  perform, 
his  successor  is  indispensably  obliged  to  perform  it.  For, 
what  the  other  ally  has  executed  under  the  condition  of  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent,  having  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state,  or  at  least  having  been  done  with  that  view,  it  is  clear, 
that,  if  he  does  not  receive  the  return  for  which  he  had 
stipulated,  he  then  acquires  the  same  right  as  a  man  who  has 
paid  what  he  did  not  owe ;  and,  therefore,  the  successor  is 
obliged  to  allow  him  a  complete  indemnification  for  what  he 
has  done  or  given,  or  to  make  good,  on  his  own  part,  what 
his  predecessor  had  engaged  to  perform."  All  this,  I  say,  is 
foreign  to  our  question.  If  the  alliance  is  real,  it  still  sub- 
sists, notwithstanding  the  death  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties ;  if  it  is  personal,  it  expires  with  them,  or  either  of 
them  (§  188).  But,  when  a  personal  alliance  comes  to  be 
dissolved  in  this  manner,  it  is  quite  a  different  question  to  [  210  J 
ascertain  what  one  of  the  allied  states  is  bound  to  perform,  in 
case  the  other  has  already  executed  something  in  pursuance 
of  the  treaty :  and  this  question  is  to  be  determined  on  very 
different  principles.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  what  has  been  done  pursuant  to  the  treaty.  If  it  has 
been  any  of  those  determinate  and  substantial  acts  which  it 
is  usual  with  contracting  parties  mutually  to  promise  to  each 
other  in  exchange,  or  by  way  of  equivalent,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  who  has  received,  ought  to  give  what  he  has 
promised  in  return,  if  he  would  adhere  to  the  agreement,  and 
is  obliged  to  adhere  to  it :  if  he  is  not  bound,  and  is  unwilling 
to  adhere  to  it,  he  ought  to  restore  what  he  has  received,  to 
replace  things  in  their  former  state,  or  to  indemnify  the  ally 
from  whom  he  has  received  the  advantage  in  question.  To  act 
otherwise,  would  be  keeping  possession  of  another's  property. 
In  this  case,  the  ally  is  in  the  situation,  not  of  a  man  who 
has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe,  but  of  one  who  has  paid  be- 
forehand for  a  thing  that  has  not  been  delivered  to  him. 
But,  if  the  personal  treaty  related  to  any  of  those  uncertain 
and  contingent  acts  which  are  to  be  performed  as  occasions 
offer, — of  those  promises  which  are  not  obligatory  if  an  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  them  does  not  occur, — it  is  only  on 
occasion  likewise  that  the  performance  of  similar  acts  is  due 
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BOOK  II.  in  return :  and,  when  the  term  of  the  alliance  is  expired, 
CHAP.  XII.  neither  of  the  parties  remains  bound  by  any  obligation.  In 
a  defensive  alliance,  for  instance,  two  kings  have  reciprocally 
promised  each  other  a  gratuitous  assistance  during  the  term 
of  their  lives :  one  of  them  is  attacked :  he  is  succoured  by 
his  ally,  and  dies  before  he  has  an  opportunity  to  succour 
him  in  his  turn :  the  alliance  is  at  an  end,  and  no  obligation 
thence  devolves  on  the  successor  of  the  deceased,  except  in- 
deed that  he  certainly  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sove- 
reign who  has  given  a  salutary  assistance  to  his  state.  And 
we  must  not  pronounce  such  an  alliance  an  injurious  one  to 
the  ally  who  has  given  assistance  without  receiving  any.  His 
treaty  was  one  of  those  speculating  contracts  in  which  the 
advantages  or  disadvantages  wholly  depend  on  chance :  he 
might  have  gained  by  it,  though  it  has  been  his  fate  to  lose. 

We  might  here  propose  another  question.  The  personal 
alliance  expiring  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  allies,  if  the  sur- 
vivor, under  an  idea  that  it  is  to  subsist  with  the  successor, 
fulfils  the  treaty  on  his  part  in  favour  of  the  latter,  defends 
his  country,  saves  some  of  his  towns,  or  furnishes  provisions 
for  his  army, — what  ought  the  sovereign  to  do,  who  is  thus 
succoured  ?  He  ought,  doubtless,  either  to  suffer  the  alliance 
to  subsist,  as  the  ally  of  his  predecessor  has  conceived  that 
it  was  to  subsist  (and  this  will  be  a  tacit  renewal  and  exten- 
sion of  the  treaty) — or  to  pay  for  the  real  service  he  has  re- 
ceived, according  to  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance,  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  continue  that  alliance.  It  would  be  in 
such  a  case  as  this  that  we  might  say  with  Puffendorf,  that  he 
[  211  ]  who  has  rendered  such  a  service  has  acquired  the  right  of  a 

man  who  has  paid  what  he  did  not  owe. 
§  194.  The  The  duration  of  a  personal  alliance  being  restricted  to  the 
personal  al-  persous  of  the  contracting  sovereigns, — it,  from  any  cause 
'"^if  one  whatsoever,  one  of  them  ceases  to  reign,  the  alliance  ex- 
of^^e  con-  W^^  •  ^^^  ^^^7  l^ave  contracted  in  quality  of  sovereigns ;  and 
tracting  he  who  ceases  to  reign  no  longer  exists  as  a  sovereign,  though 
powcre        he  still  lives  as  a  man. 

ceases  to  Kings  do  not  always  treat  solely  and  directly  for  their 

n^s.  Trea-  ^^gdoms  *,  Sometimes,  by  virtue  of  the  power  they  have  in 
lies  in  their  the''*  hands,  they  make  treaties  relative  to  their  own  persona, 
own  nature  or  their  fainilies ;  and  this  they  may  lawfully  do,  as  the  wd- 
personal,     f^j.^  q[  i}^q  ^f^^Q  jg  interested  in  the  safety  and  advantage  of 
the  sovereign,  properly  understood.     These  treaties  are  per- 
sonal in  their  own  nature,  and  expire,  of  course,  on  the  death 
of  the  king  or  the  extinction  of  his  family.     Such  is  an  alii 
ance  made  for  the  defence  of  a  king  and  his  family. 
§  196.  Alii-      It  is  asked,  whether  such  an  alliance  subsists  with  the  king 
"^T  ?fo"     *^^  ^^®  royal  family,  when,  by  some  revolution,  they  are  de- 
li" Jcfence  prived  of  the  crown.     We  have  remarked  above  (§  194),  that 
«•!  the  king  a  personal  alliance  expires  with  the  reign  of  him  who  con- 
and  the       tracted  it :  but  that  is  to  be  understood  of  an  alliance  formed 
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with  the  state,  and  restricted,  in  its  duration,  to  the  reign  of    book  ii. 
the  contracting  king.    But  the  alliance  of  which  we  are  now  chap,  xn. 
to  treat,  is  of  another  nature.     Although  obligatory  on  the  ^yal 
state,  since  she  is  bound  by  all  the  public  acts  of  her  sove-  ftmOy. 
reign,  it  is  made  directly  in  favour  of  the  king  and  his  family : 
it  would,  therefore,  be  absurd  that  it  should  be  dissolved  at 
the  moment  when  they  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  by  the  very 
event  which  it  was  intended  to  guard  against.     Besides,  the 
king  does  not  forfeit  the  character  of  rovalty  merely  by  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom.     If  he  is  unjustly  despoiled  of  it  by  an 
usurper,  or  by  rebels,  he  still  preserves  his  rights,  among 
which  are  to  be  reckoned  his  alliances. 

But  who  shall  judge  whether  a  king  has  been  dethroned 
lawfully  or  by  violence?  An  independent  nation  acknow- 
ledges no  judge.  If  the  body  of  the  nation  declare  that  the 
king  has  forfeited  his  right,  by  the  abuse  he  has  made  of  it, 
and  depose  him,  they  may  justly  do  it  when  their  grievances 
are  well  founded ;  and  no  other  power  has  a  right  to  censure 
their  conduct.  The  personal  ally  of  this  king  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  assist  him  against  the  nation  who  have  made  use 
of  their  right  in  deposing  him :  if  he  attempts  it,  he  injures 
that  nation.  England  declared  war  against  Louis  XIY.,  in 
the  year  1688,  for  supporting  the  interests  of  James  II.,  who 
had  been  formally  deposed  by  the  nation.  The  same  coun- 
try declared  war  against  him  a  second  time,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  because  that  prince  acknowledged  the 
son  of  the  deposed  monarch,  under  the  title  of  James  III. 
In  doubtful  cases,  and  when  the  body  of  the  nation  has  not 
pronounced,  or  has  not  pronounced  freely,  a  sovereign  ought  [  212  ] 
naturally  to  support  and  defend  an  ally ;  and  it  is  then  that 
the  voluntary  law  of  nations  subsists  between  different  states. 
The  party  who  have  expelled  the  king  maintain  that  they 
have  right  on  their  side :  the  unfortunate  prince  and  his  allies 
flatter  themselves  with  having  the  same  advantage ;  and,  as 
they  have  no  common  judge  upon  earth,  there  remains  no 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  contest  than  an  appeal  to  arms : 
they,  therefore,  engage  in  a  formal  war. 

Finally,  when  the  foreign  prince  has  faithfully  fulfilled  his 
engagements  towards  an  unfortunate  monarch,  when  he  has 
done,  in  his  defence,  or  to  procure  his  restoration,  every  thing 
which,  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  he  was  bound  to  do, — ^if 
his  eflForts  have  proved  ineffectual,  it  cannot  be  expected,  by 
the  dethroned  prince,  that  he  shall  support  an  endless  war  in 
his  favour, — that  he  shall  for  ever  continue  at  enmity  with 
the  nation  or  the  sovereign  who  has  deprived  him  of  the 
throne.  He  must  at  length  think  of  peace,  abandon  his  im- 
fortunate  ally,  and  consider  him  as  having  himself  abandoned 
his  right  through  necessity.  Thus,  Louis  XIY.  was  obliged 
to  abandon  James  II.  and  to  acknowledge  Ejing  William, 
though  he  had  at  first  treated  him  as  an  usurper. 
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BOOK  II.        The  same  question  presents  itself  in  real  alliances,  and,  in 
CHAP.  XII.  general,  in  all  alliances  made  with  a  state,  and  not  in  parti- 
§  197.  Obli-  cular  with  a  king,  for  the  defence  of  his  person.     An  ally 
fixation  of  a  ought,   doubtless,  to   be  defended   against   every  invasion, 
real  alliance  against  every  foreign  violence,  and  even  against  his  rebellious 
allied  king   Subjects ;  in  the  same  manner  a  republic  ought  to  be  defended 
18  deposed,   against  the  enterprises  of  one  who  attempts  to  destroy  the 
public  liberty.     But  the  other  party  in  the  alliance  ought  to 
recollect  that  he  is  the  ally,  and  not  the  judge,  of  the  state 
or  the  nation.     If  the  nation  has  deposed  her  king  in  form, 
— ^if  the  people  of  a  republic  have  expelled  their  magistrates, 
and  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or,  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  an  usurper, — ^to  oppose  these 
domestic  regulations,  or  to  dispute  their  justice  or  validity, 
would  be  interfering  in  the  government  of  the  nation,  and 
doing  her  an  injury  (see  §§  64,  &c.  of  this  Book.)     The  ally 
remains  the  ally  of  the  state,  notwithstanding  the  change 
that  has  happened  in  it.     However,  if  this  change  renders 
the  alliance  useless,  dangerous,  or  disagreeable  to  him,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  renounce  it :  for,  he  may  upon  good  grounds 
assert  that  he  would  not  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  that 
nation,  had  she  been  under  her  present  form  of  government. 
To  this  case  we  may  also  apply  what  we  have  said  above 
respecting  a  personal  ally.     However  just  the  cause  of  that 
king  may  be,  who  is  expelled  from  the  throne  cither  by  his 
subjects  or  by  a  foreign  usurper,  his  allies  are  not  obliged  to 
support  an  eternal  war  in  his  favour.     After  having  made 
ineffectual  efforts  to  reinstate  him,  they  must  at  length  restore 
to  their  people  the  blessings  of  peace ;  they  must  come  to  an 
accommodation  with  the  usurper,  and  for  that  purpose  treat 
with  him  as  with  a  lawful  sovereim.     Louis  XIY.,  finding 
himself  exhausted  by  a  bloody  and  unsuccessful  war,  made 
[  213  ]  an  offer,  at  Gertruvdenberg,  to  abandon  his  grandson,  whom 
he  had  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain:  and  afterwards,  when 
the  aspect  of  affairs  was  changed,  Charles  of  Austria,  the 
rival  of  Philip,  saw  himself,  in  his  turn,  abandoned  by  his 
allies.     They  grew  weary  of  exhausting  their  states  in  order 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  a  crown  to  which  they  thought 
him  justly  entitled,  but  which  they  no  longer  saw  any  proba- 
bility of  being  able  to  procure  for  him. 
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BOOK  U. 
CHAP.  XIII. 


CHAP.  xni. 

OP  THB  DISSOLUTION  AND  RENEWAL   OP  TREATIES.  (125) 

AN  alliance  is  dissolyed  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  §  198.  Ex- 
which  it  had  been  concluded.     This  term  is  sometimes  fixed,  piration  of 
as,  when  an  alliance  is  made  for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  ^^^ 
sometimes  it  is  uncertain,  as  in  personal  alliances,  whose  du-  umited 
ration  depends  on  the  lives  of  the  contracting  powers.     The  time, 
term  is  likewise  uncertain,  when  two  or  more  sovereigns  form 
an  alliance  with  a  view  to  some  particular  object;  as,  for 
instance,  that  of  expelling  a  horde  of  barbarous  invaders 
from  a  neighbouring  country, — of  reinstating  a  sovereign  on 
his  throne,  &c.     The  duration  of  such  an  alliance  depends 
on  the  completion  of  the  enterprise  for  which  it  was  formed. 
Thus,  in  the  last-mentioned  instance,  when  the  sovereign  is 
restored,  and  so  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  as  to  be  able  to 
retain  the  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  the  alliance,  which 
was  formed  with  a  sole  view  to  his  restoration,  is  now  at  an 
end.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  enterprise  prove  unsuc- 
cessful,— the  moment  his  allies  are  convinced  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  carrying  it  into  eflFect,  the  alliance  is  likewise  at  an 
end ;  for  it  is  time  to  renounce  an  undertaking  when  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  impracticable. 

A  treaty  entered  into  for  a  limited  time  may  be  renewed  §  199.  R©- 
by  the  common  consent  of  the  allies, — which  consent  may  be  ^^^^^  ^^ 
either  expressly  or  tacitly  made  known.     When  the  treaty  is  ^^^^ 
expressly  renewed,  it  is  the  same  as  if  a  new  one  were  con- 
cluded, in  all  respects  similar  to  the  former. 

The  tacit  renewal  of  a  treaty  is  not  to  be  presumed  upon 
slight  grounds ;  for,  engagements  of  so  high  importance  are 
well  entitled  to  the  formality  of  an  express  consent.  The 
presumption,  therefore,  of  a  tacit  renewal  must  be  founded 
on  acts  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  admit  a  doubt  of  their  hav- 
ing been  performed  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  still  another  difficulty  arises :  for,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  tne  acts  in  question,  they  may 
prove  nothing  more  than  a  simple  continuation  or  extension 
of  the  treaty, — which  is  very  different  from  a  renewal,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  term  of  duration.  For  instance,  England  has  [  214  J 
entered  into  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  a  German  prince,  who  is 
to  keep  on  foot,  during  ten  years,  a  stated  number  of  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  that  country,  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
her  a  certain  yearly  sum.  The  ten  years  being  expired,  the 
king  of  England  causes  the  sum  stipulated  for  one  year  to  be 

(125)  See,  in  general,  Grotius,  b.  3,     to  47,  615  to  630,  and  ii.  Index,  tit 
c  2;  and  1  Chitty'a  Com.  Law,  38     Treaties. 
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BOOK  11.  paid:  the  ally  receives  it:  thus  the  treaty  is  indeed  iacitlj 
CHAP.  Jan.  continued  for  one  year ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  renewed; 
for  the  transaction  of  that  year  does  not  impose  an  obligation 
of  doing  the  same  thing  for  ten  years  successively.  But,  sup- 
posing a  sovereign  has,  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with 
a  neighbouring  state,  paid  her  a  million  of  money  for  permis- 
sion to  keep  a  garrison  in  one  of  her  strongholds  during  ten 
years, — if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  sovereign,  in- 
stead of  withdrawing  his  garrison,  makes  his  ally  a  tender  of 
another  million,  and  the  latter  accepts  it,  the  treaty  is,  in 
this  case,  tacitly  renewed. 

When  the  term  for  which  the  treaty  was  made  is  expired, 
each  of  the  allies  is  perfectly  free,  and  may  consent  or  refuse 
to  renew  it,  as  he  thinks  proper.     It  must,  however,  be  con 
fessed,  that,  if  one  of  the  parties,  who  has  almost  singly 
reaped  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  should^  without  ^ust 
and  substantial  reasons,  refuse  to  renew  it  now  that  he  thinks 
he  wUl  no  longer  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  foresees  the  time 
•  approaching  when  his  ally  may  derive  advantage  from  it  in 
turn, — such   conduct  would  be   dishonourable,  inconsistent 
with  that  generosity  which  should  characterize  sovereigns, 
and  widely  distant  from  those  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
friendship  that  are  due  to  an  old  and  faithful  ally.     It  is  but 
too  common  to  see  great  potentates,  when  arrived  at  the  sum- 
mit of  power,  neglect  those  who  have  assisted  them  in  attain- 
ing it. 
§  200.  How     Treaties  contain  promises  that  are  perfect  and  reciprocal. 
^}re9tyjB    If  one  of  the  allies  fails  in  his  engagements,  the  other  may 
wh^^vkllap  ^^°^P®^  ^^^  *^  f^^fi^  them : — a  perfect  promise  confers  a  right 
ted  by  one  ^^  ^^  SO.     But,  if  the  latter  has  no  other  expedient  than  that 
of  the  con-  of  arms  to  force  his  ally  to  the  performance  of  his  promises, 
tracting       he  wiU  sometimes  find  it  more  eligible  to  cancel  the  promises 
P*^^        on  his  own  side  also,  and  to  dissolve  the  treaty.     He  has  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  do  this,  since  his  promises  were  made 
only  on  condition  that  the  ally  should,  on  his  part,  execute 
every  thing  which  he  had  engaged  to  perform.     The  party, 
therefore,  who  is  offended  or  injured  in  those  particulars 
which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  treaty,  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  alternative  of  either  compelling  a  faithless  ally  to 
fulfil  his  engagements,  or  of  declaring  the  treaty  dissolved 
by  his  violation  of  it.     On  such  an  occasion,  prudence  and 
wise  policy  will  point  out  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued. 
§201.  The      But  when  there  exist  between  allies  two  or  more  treaties, 
violation  of  different  from  and  independent  of  each  other,  the  violation 
one  treaty    ^f  ^^^  ^f  those  treaties  does  not  directly  disengage  the  in- 
cancel  an-   j^"*od  party  from  the  obligations  he  has  contracted  in  the 
other.         others :  for,  the  promises  contained  in  these  do  not  depend 
on  those  included  in  the  violated  treaty.     But  the  offended 
[  215  ]  ally  may,  on  the  breach  of  one  treaty  by  the  other  party, 
threaten  him  with  a  renunciation,  on  his  own  part,  of  all  the 
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Other  treaties  by  which  they  are  united, — ^and  may  put  his  book  u. 
threats  in  execution  if  the  other  disregards  them.  For,  if  any  onAP.  xm. 
otie  wrests  or  withholds  from  me  my  right,  I  may,  in  the  state 
of  nature,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  do  me  justice,  to  punish 
Jiim,  or  to  indemnify  myself,  deprive  him  also  of  some  of  his 
rights,  or  seize  and  detain  them  till  I  hare  obtained  complete 
satisfaction.  And,  if  recourse  is  had  to  arms,  in  order  to 
obtain  satisfaction  for  the  infringement  of  that  treaty,  the 
offended  party  begins  by  stripping  his  enemy  of  all  the  rights 
which  had  accrued  to  him  from  the  different  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  them :  and  we  shall  see,  in  treating  of  war,  that 
he  may  do  this  with  justice. 

Some  writers*  would  extend  what  we  have  just  said  to  the  §  202.  The 
different  articles  of  a  treaty  which  have  no  connection  with  ▼ioiation  of 
the  article  that  has  been  violated, — saying  we  ought  to  <5on-^®  ^^^J® 
aider  those  several  articles  as  so  many  distinct  treaties  con-  j^^^y  cancel 
eluded  at  the  same  time.     They  maintain,  therefore,  that,  if  the  whole, 
either  of  the  allies  violates  one  article  of  the  treaty,  the  other  (126) 
has  not  immediately  a  right  to  cancel  the  entire  treaty,  but 
that  he  may  either  refuse,  in  his  turn,  what  he  had  promised 
with  a  view  to  the  violated  article,  or  compel  his  ally  to  fulfil 
his  promises  if  there  still  remains  a  possibility  of  fulfilling 
them,-T-if  not,  to  repair  the  damage ;  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose he  may  threaten  to  renounce  the  entire  treaty, — a  menace 
which  he  may  lawfully  put  in  execution,  if  it  be  disregarded 
by  the  other.     Such  undoubtedly  is  the  conduct  which  pru- 
dence, moderation,  the  love  of  peace,  and  charity  would  com- 
monly prescribe  to  nations.     Who  will  deny  this,  and  madly 
assert  Uiat  sovereigns  are  allowed  to  have  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  or  even  to  break  every  treaty  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship, for  the  least  subject  of  complaint  ?     But  the  question 
here  turns  on  the  simple  right,  and  not  on  the  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  justice ;  and  the  principle 
upon  which  those  writers  groxmd  their  decision,  appears  to 
me  utterly  indefensible.     We  cannot  consider  the  several 
articles  of  the  same  treaty  as  so  many  distinct  and  independ- 
ent treaties:  for,  though  we  do  not  see  any  immediate  con- 
nection between  some  of  those  articles,  they  are  all  connected 

*  See  Wolfius,  Jus  Gent  §492.  aliens  but  as  native  sabjects  of  Great 

(126)  In  Sutton  v.  Sutton,  1  Russ.  &  Britain,  and  capable  of  inheriting  and 

Mylne  Rep.  663,  A.  D.  1830,  it  was  holding  such  lands,  notwithstanding  a 

held  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  that,  subsequent  war  between  the  two  coun- 

under  the  treaty  of  peace,  19  Nov.  1794,  tries,  and  this  in  respect  of  the  express 

between  Great  Britain  and  {the  United  provision  which  prevents  a  subsequent 

Utates  of}  America,  the  act  of  37  Geo.  3,  war  firom  wholly  determining  that  part  of 

c.^7,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  treaty.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  there 

such  treaty  into  execution,  American  ci-  said,  <<  It  is  a  reasonable  construction, 

tizens,  who  held  lands  1^  Great  Britain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty 

on  the  28th  Oct  1795,  and  their  heirs  that  the  operation  of  the  treaty  should 

and  assigns,  are  at  all  timet  to  be  oonsi-  be  permanent^  and  not  depend  upon  the 

dered,  to  far  at  regardt  thete  landt,  not  as  continuance  of  a  state  of  peace." 
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BooKn.  by  this  common  relation,  viz.  that  the  contracting  powers 
CHAP,  xin.  have  agreed  to  some  of  them  in  consideration  of  the  others, 
and  by  way  of  compensation.  I  would  perhaps  never  have 
consented  to  this  article,  if  my  ally  had  not  granted  me  an- 
other, which  in  its  own  nature  has  no  relation  to  it.  Every 
thing,  therefore,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  same  treaty, 
is  of  the  same  force  and  nature  as  a  reciprocal  promise,  unless 
where  a  formal  exception  is  made  to  the  contrary.  Grotius 
very  properly  observes  that  "  every  article  of  a  treaty  carries 
with  it  a  condition,  by  the  non-performance  of  which  the 
treaty  is  wholly  cancelled.'"*"  He  adds,  that  a  clause  is  some- 
times inserted  to  the  following  effect,  viz.  "  that  the  violation 
of  any  one  of  the  articles  shall  not  cancel  the  whole  treaty," 
in  order  that  one  of  the  parties  may  not  have,  in  every  s%ht 
offence,  a  pretext  for  receding  from  his  engagements.  Tm 
precaution  is*  extremely  prudent,  and  very  conformable  to 
the  care  which  nations  ought  to  take  of  preserving  peace, 
[  216  ]  and  rendering  their  alliances  durable.  (127) 
§  203.  The  ^^  the  same  manner  as  a  personal  treaty  expires  at  the 
treaty  iB  void  death  of  the  king  who  has  contracted  it,  a  real  treaty  is  dis- 
by  the  de-  solved,  if  One  of  the  allied  nations  is  destroyed, — that  is  to 
one  orSie  ^^^^  ^^*  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  compose  it  happen  all  to  perish, 
contracting  but,  also  if,  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  it  loses  its  national 
powers.  quality,  or  that  of  a  political  and  independent  society.  Thus, 
when  a  state  is  destroyed  and  the  people  are  dispersed,  or 
when  they  are  subdued  by  a  conqueror,  all  their  alliances  and 
treaties  fall  to  the  ground  with  the  public  power  that  had 
contracted  them.  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  treaties 
or  alliances  which  impose  a  mutual  obligation  to  perfoi-m  cer- 
tain acts,  and  whose  existence  consequently  depends  on  that 
of  the  contracting  powers,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
contracts  by  which  a  perfect  right  is  once  for  all  acquired, 
independent  of  any  mutual  performance  of  subsequent  acts. 
If,  for  instance,  a  nation  has  for  ever  ceded  to  a  neighbouring 
prince  the  right  of  fishing  in  a  certain  river,  or  that  of  keep- 
ing a  garrison  in  a  particular  fortress,  that  prince  does  not 
lose  his  rights,  even  though  the  nation  from  whom  he  has  re- 
ceived them  happens  to  be  subdued,  or  in  any  other  manner 
subjected  to  a  foreign  dominion.  His  rights  do  not  depend 
on  the  preservation  of  that  nation :  she  had  alienated  them ; 
and  the  conqueror  by  whom  she  has  been  subjugated  can  only 
take  what  belonged  to  her.  In  the  same  manner,  the  debts 
of  a  nation,  or  those  for  which  the  sovereign  has  mortgaged 
any  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  are  not  cancelled  by  conquest. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  on  acquiring  Silesia  by  conquest  and  by 
the  treaty  of  Breslau,  took  upon  himself  the  debts  for  which 

*  Grotius  de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  1  Rugs.  &,  Mylne,  663,  is  an  express 

il.  cap.  XT.  §  15.  decision  upon  such  a  provision  even  fcy 

(127)  The  case  of  Sutton  ▼.  Sutton,  impUcation. 
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that  province  stood  mortgaged  to  some  English  merchants,  book  ii. 
In  fact,  his  conquest  extended  no  further  than  the  acquisition  chap,  xm. 
of  those  rights  which  the  house  of  Austria  had  possessed  over 
the  country ;  and  he  could  only  take  possession  of  Silesia, 
such  as  he  found  it  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  with  all  its 
rights  and  all  its  burdens.  For  a  conqueror  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  debts  of  a  country  he  has  subdued,  would  be  robbing  the 
creditors,  with  whom  he  is  not  at  war. 

Since  a  nation  or  a  state,  of  whatever  kind,  cannot  make  $204.  AUi- 
any  treaty  contrary  to  those  by  which  she  is  actually  bound  *"<»»  o^* 
(§  165),  she  cannot  put  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  J^^*^J^ 
state,  without  reserving  all  her  alliances  and  all  her  existing  y^^^j^  p^t 
treaties.     For,  the  convention  by  which  a  state  places  herself  herself  un- 
under  the  protection  of  another  sovereign,  is  a  treaty  (§  175) :  ^«''  }^^  P«>- 
if  she  does  it  of  her  own  accord,  she  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a  Jj^^^**^ 
manner,  that  the  new  treaty  may  involve  no  infringement  of 
her  pre-existing  ones.     We  have  seen  (§  176)  what  rights  a  [  217  ] 
nation  derives,  in  a  case  of  necessity,  from  the  duty  of  self- 
preservation. 

The  alliances  of  a  nation  are  therefore  not  dissolved  when 
she  puts  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  state,  unless 
they  be  incompatible  with  the  conditions  of  that  protection. 
The  ties  by  which  she  was  bound  to  her  former  allies  still  sub- 
sist, and  those  allies  still  remain  bound  by  their  engagements 
to  her,  as  long  as  she  has  not  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  fulfil 
her  engagements  to  them. 

When  necessity  obliges  a  people  to  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  a  foreign  power,  and  to  promise  him  the 
assistance  of  their  whole  force  against  all  opponents  whatso- 
ever, without  excepting  their  allies, — their  former  alliances 
do  indeed  subsist,  so  far  as  they  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  new  treaty  of  protection.  But,  if  the  case  should  happen, 
that  a  former  ally  enters  into  a  war  with  the  protector,  the 
protected  state  will  be  obliged  to  declare  for  the  latter,  to 
whom  she  is  bound  by  closer  ties,  and  by  a  treaty  which,  in 
case  of  collision,  is  paramount  to  all  the  others.  Thus  the 
Nepesinians,  having  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Etrurians, 
thought  themselves  afterwards  bound  to  adhere  to  their  treaty 
of  submission  or  capitulation,  preferably  to  the  alliance  which 
had  subsisted  between  them  and  the  Romans :  postquam  de- 
ditioniSy  quam  societatiSj  fides  sanctior  erat,  says  Livy.* 

Finally,  as  treaties  are  made  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  §  205. 
the  parties,  they  may  also  be  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  at  Treaties 
the  free  will  of  the  contracting  powers.     And,  even  though  a  <^8ohed  by 
third  party  should  find  himself  interested  in  the  preservation  ™^J^    *^"" 
of  the  treaty,  and  should  suffer  by  its  dissolution, — yet,  if  he 
had  no  share  in  making  such  treaty,  and  no  direct  promise 
had  been  made  to  him,  those  who  have  reciprocally  made  pro- 

*  Lib.  tL  cap.  X. 
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BOOK  u.  mises  to  each  other,  which  eventually  prove  advantageous  to 
CHAP.  XIII.  that  third  party,  may  alflo  reciprocally  release  each  other 
from  them,  without  consulting  him,  or  without  his  having  a 
right  to  oppose  them.  Two  monarchs  have  bound  themselves 
by  a  mutual  promise  to  unite  their  forces  for  the  defence  of  a 
neighbouring  city;  that  city  derives  advantage  from  their 
assistance ;  but  she  has  no  right  to  it ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
two  monarchs  think  proper  mutually  to  dispense  with  their 
engagements,  she  will  be  deprived  of  their  aid,  but  can  have 
no  reason  to  complain  on  the  occasion,  since  no  promise  had 
been  made  to  her. 


[  218  ]  CHAP.  XIV. 

CHAP.  XIV.  OF  OTHEE  PUBLIC  CONVENTIONS, — OF  THOSE  THAT  ARE  MADE 
BY  SUBORDINATE  POWERS, — PARTICULARLY  OF  THE  AOREE- 
MBNT  CALLED  IN  LATIN  SPONSIO, — ^AND  OF  CONVENTIONS  OP 
SOVEREIGNS  WITH  PRIVATE  PERSONS. 

§206.  Con-     THE  public  compacts,  called  conventions,  articles  of  agree- 
^®^®?"      ment,  &c.,  when  they  are  made  between  sovereigns,  oiffer 
•oTereigni.  ^^^  treaties  only  in  their  object  (§  153).     What  we  have 
said  of  the  validity  of  treaties,  of  their  execution,  of  their 
dissolution,  and  of  the  obligations  and  rights  that  flow  from 
them,  is  all  applicable  to  the  various  conventions  which  sove- 
reigns may  conclude  with  each  other.     Treaties,  conventions, 
and  agreements  are  all  public  engagements,  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  right,  and  the  same 
rules.     We  do  not  here  wish  to  disgust  the  reader  by  unne- 
cessary repetitions :  and  it  were  equally  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  an  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  these  conven- 
tions, which  are  always  of  the  same  nature,  and  differ  only 
in  the  matter  which  constitutes  their  object. 
§207.  Bat  there  are  public  conventions  made  by  subordinate 

^^■f^\^®  powers,  in  virtue  either  of  an  express  mandate  from  the 
Mtopowen.  sovereign,  or  of  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invested 
by  the  terms  of  their  commission,  and  according  as  the  nature 
of  the  affairs  with  which  they  are  intrusted  may  admit  or  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  that  authority. 

The  appellation  of  inferior  or  $ubordinate  powers  is  ^ven 
to  public  persons  who  exercise  some  portion  of  the  sovereigntv 
in  the  name  and  under  the  authority  of  the  sovereign :  such 
are  magistrates  established  for  the  administration  of  justice, 
generals  of  armies,  and  ministers  of  state. 

When,  by  an  express  order  from  their  sovereign  on  the 
particular  occasion,  and  with  sufficient  powers  derived  from 
him  for  the  purpose,  those  persons  form  a  convention,  such 
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convention  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  himself,  who  book  u. 
contracts  by  the  mediation  and  ministry  of  his  delegate  or  ohap.  xiv. 
proxy :  this  is  the  case  we  have  mentioned  in  §  156. 

But  public  persons,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  or  of  the  com- 
mission given  to  them,  have  also  themselves  the  power  of 
making  conventions  on  public  affairs,  exercising  on  those 
occasions  the  right  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  by  whom 
they  are  commissioned.  There  are  two  modes  in  which  they 
acquire  that  power; — ^it  is  given  to  them  in  express  terms  by 
the  sovereign:  or  it  is  naturally  derived  from  their  commis-  <^ 
sion  itself, — the  nature  of  the  affairs  with  which  these  persons 
and  intrusted,  requiring  that  they  should  have  a  power  to 
make  such  conventions,  especially  in  cases  where  they  cannot 
await  the  orders  of  their  sovereign.  Thus,  the  governor  of  a  [  219  ] 
town,  and  the  general  who  besieges  it,  have  a  power  to  settle 
the  terms  of  capitulation ;  and  whatever  agreement  they  thus 
form  within  the  terms  of  their  commission,  is  obligatory  on 
the  state  or  sovereign  who  has  invested  them  with  tne  power 
by  which  they  conclude  it.  As  conventions  of  this  nature 
take  place  principally  in  war,  we  shall  treat  of  them  more  at 
large  in  Book  III. 

u  a  public  person,  an  ambassador,  or  a  general  of  an  army,  §208. 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  concludes  a  treaty  Treaties 
or  a  convention  without  orders  from  the  sovereign,  or  without  f'"*^^^?!^ 
being  authorized  to  do  it  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  treaty  is  j^^^ 
null,  as  being  made  without  sufficient  powers  (§  157) :  it  can-  without 
not  become  valid  without  the  express  or  tacit  ratification  of  orders  from 
the  sovereign.     The  express  ratification  is  a  written  deed  by  ^?  ^^^ 
which  the  sovereign  approves  the  treaty,  and  engages  to  ob-  JJiS^^t' 
serve  it.     The  tacit  ratification  is  implied  by  certain  steps  sufficient 
which  the  sovereign  is  justly  presumed  to  take  only  in  pur-  powers, 
suance  of  the  treaty,  and  which  he  could  not  be  supposed  to 
take  without  considering  it  as  concluded  and  agreed  upon. 
Thus,  on  a  treaty  of  peace  being  signed  by  pubhc  ministers 
who  have  even  exceeded  the  orders  of  their  sovereigns,  if  one 
of  the  sovereigns  causes  troops  to  pass  on  the  footing  of 
friends  through  the  territories  of  his  reconciled  enemy,  he 
tacitly  ratifies  the  treaty  of  peace.     But  if,  by  a  reservatory 
clause  of  the  treaty,  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign  be  re- 
quired,— as  such  reservation  is  usually  understood  to  imply 
an  express  ratification,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  the  treaty 
be  thus  expressly  ratified  before  it  can  acquire  its  full  force. 

By  the  Latin  term,  sponsio^  we  express  an  agreement  re- §309.  Tha 
lating  to  affairs  of  state,  made  by  a  public  person,  who  ex-  agroement 
ceeds  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  and  acts  without  the  ..^^v 
orders  or  command  of  the  sovereign.     The  person  who  treats 
for  the  state  in  this  manner  .without  being  commissioned  for 
the  purpose,  promises  of  course  to  use  his  endeavours  for  pre- 
vailing on  the  state  or  sovereign  to  ratify  the  articles  he  has 
agreed  to :  otherwise  his  engagement  would  be  nugatory  and 
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BOOK  n.   illasive.     The  foundation  of  tfiis  agreement  can  be  no  other, 
CHAP.  XIV.  Qu  either  side,  than  the  hope  of  such  ratification. 

The  Roman  history  furnishes  us  with  various  instances  of 
such  agreements : — the  one  that  first  arrests  our  attention  is 
that  which  was  concluded  at  the  FurcsB  Caudinse — the  most 
famous  instance  on  record,  and  one  that  has  been  discussed 
by  the  most  celebrated  writers.  The  consuls  Titus  Veturius 
Galvinus  and  Spurius  Postumius,  with  the  Roman  army,  being 
enclosed  in  the  defiles  of  the  Furcse  Caudinae,  without  hope 
of  escaping,  concluded  a  shameful  agreement  with  the  Sam- 
nites — informing  them,  however,  that  they  could  not  make  a 
real  public  treaty  (foediis)  without  orders  from  the  Roman 
people,  without  the  fecialeSy  and  the  ceremonies  consecrated 
[  220  3  ^y  custom.  The  Samnite  general  contented  himself  with 
exacting  a  promise  from  the  consuls  and  principal  officers  of 
the  army,  and  obliging  them  to  deliver  him  six  hundred  host- 
ages ;  after  which,  having  made  the  Roman  troops  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  he  dis* 
missed  them.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
treaty, — delivered  up  those  who  had  concluded  it  to  the  Sam- 
nites,  who  refused  to  receive  them — and  then  thought  them- 
selves free  from  all  obligation,  and  screened  from  all  reproach."^ 
Authors  have  entertained  very  difierent  sentiments  of  this 
conduct.  Some  assert,  that,  if  Rome  did  not  choose  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  she  ought  to  have  replaced  things  in  the  same  situ- 
ation they  were  in  before  the  agreement,  by  sending  back  the 
whole  army  to  their  encampment  at  the  Furcae  Caudinae:  and 
this  the  Samuites  also  insisted  upon.  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  reasonings  I  have  found  on 
this  question,  even  in  authors  whose  eminent  superiority  1 
am  in  other  respects  fully  inclined  to  acknowledge.  Let  us 
therefore  endeavour,  with  the  aid  of  their  observations,  to  s«5i 
the  afiair  in  a  new  light. 
^210.  The  It  presents  two  questions — first,  what  is  the  person  bound 
bo^d*b*^*  to  do,  who  has  made  an  agreement  {spomor),  if  the  state  dis- 
rn^uJ  avows  it? — Secondly,  what  is  the  state  bound  to  do?  But, 
agreement,  previous  to  the  discussion  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  with  Grotius,t  that  the  state  is  not  bound  by  an 
agreement  of  that  nature.  This  is  manifest,  even  from  the 
definition  of  the  agreement  called  sponsio.  The  state  has 
not  given  orders  to  conclude  it :  neither  has  she  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  conferred  the  necessary  powers  for  the  pur- 
pose: she  has  neither  expressly  given  them  by  her  injunc- 
tions or  by  a  plenipotentiary  commission,  nor  tacitly  by  a 
natural  or  necessary  consequence  of  the  authority  intrusted 
to  him  who  makes  the  agreement  (aponsori).  The  general 
of  an  army  has,  indeed,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  a  power 
to  enter,  as  circumstances  may  require,  into  a  private  con- 

*  Livy,  lib.  ix.  t  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  lib.  n,  cap.  xv.  §  16. 
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vention, — a  compact  relative  to  himself,  to  hie  troops,  or  to   book  n. 
the  occurrences  of  war :  but  he  has  no  power  to  conclude  a  chap,  xiv. 
treaty  of  peace.     He  may  bind  himself,  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  on  all  the  occasions  where  his  functions  re- 
quire that  he  should  have  the  power  of  treating ;  but  he  can- 
not bind  the  state  beyond  the  extent  of  his  commission. 

Let  us  now  see  to  what  the  person  promising  (sponsor)  is  §211.  To 
bound,  when  the  state  disavows  the  agreement.  We  ought  ^liat  the 
not  here  to  deduce  our  arguments  from  the  rules  which  ob-  ^™?®y" 
tain  between  private  individuals  under  the  law  of  nature :  it  ia  diZ  *° 
for,  the  nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and  the  situation  avowed, 
of  the  contracting  parties,  necessarily  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  It  is  certain  that,  between  individuals, 
he  who  purely  and  simply  promises  what  depends  on  the  will 
of  another,  without  being  authorized  to  maJ^e  such  promise, 
is  obliged,  if  the  other  Gusavows  the  transaction,  to  accom-  [  221  3 
plish  himself  what  he  has  promised, — to  give  an  equivalent — 
to  restore  things  to  their  former  state ;  or,  finally,  to  make 
full  compensation  to  the  person  with  whom  he  has  treated, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  the  case.  His 
promise  (sponsio)  can  be  understood  in  no  other  light.  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  a  public  person,  who,  with- 
out orders  and  without  authority,  engages  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  sovereign.  The  question  in  such  case  relates  to 
things  that  infinitely  surpass  his  power  and  all  his  faculties — 
things  which  he  can  neither  execute  himself  nor  cause  to  be 
executed,  and  for  which  he  cannot  offer  either  an  equivalent 
or  a  compensation  in  any  wise  adequate :  he  is  not  even  at 
liberty  to  give  the  enemy  what  he  has  promised,  without  au- 
thority: finally,  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power  to  restore 
things  entirely  to  their  former  state.  The  party  who  treats 
with  him  cannot  expect  any  thing  of  this  nature.  If  the 
promisor  has  deceived  him  by  saying  he  was  sufficiently  au- 
thorized, he  has  a  right  to  punish  him.  But  if,  like  the 
Roman  consuls  at  the  Furcse  Caudinse,  the  promisor  has 
acted  with  sincerity,  informing  him  that  he  had  not  a  power 
to  bind  the  state  by  a  treaty, — ^nothing  else  can  be  presumed, 
but  that  the  other  party  was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  making 
a  treaty  that  must  become  void,  if  not  ratified, — hoping  that  a 
regard  for  him  who  had  promised,  and  for  the  hostages,  would 
inauce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  had  been  thus  concluded. 
If  the  event  deceives  his  hopes,  he  can  only  blame  his  own 
imprudence.  An  eager  desire  of  obtaining  peace  on  advan- 
tageous conditions,  and  the  temptation  of  some  present  ad- 
vantages, may  have  been  his  only  inducements  to  make  so 
hazardous  an  agreement.  This  was  judiciously  observed  by 
the  consul  Postumius  himself,  after  his  return  to  Rome.  £1 
his  speech  to  the  senate,  as  given  to  us  by  Livy,  ^^Your 
generals,"  said  he,  "and  those  of  the  enemy,  were  equally 
guilty  of  imprudence, — ^we,  in  incautiously  involving  ourselves 
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BOOK  II.  in  a  dangerous  situation, — ^they,  in  suffering  a  victory  to  escape 
CHAP  xTv.  them,  of  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  them  a  cer- 
tainty ;  still  distrusting  their  own  advantages,  and  hasting, 
at  any  price,  to  disarm  men  who  were  ever  formidable  while 
they  had  arms  in  their  hands.  Why  did  they  not  keep  us 
shut  up  in  our  camp  ?  Why  did  they  not  send  to  Eome,  in 
order  to  treat  for  peace,  on  sure  grounds,  with  the  senate  and 
the  people?" 

It  is  manifest  that  the  Samnites  contented  themselves  with 
the  hope  that  the  engagement  which  the  consuls  and  principal 
ofScers  had  entered  into,  and  the  desire  of  saving  six  hundred 
knights,  left  as  hostages,  would  induce  the  Bomans  to  ratify 
the  agreement,  considering,  that,  at  all  events,  they  should 
still  have  those  six  hundred  hostages,  with  the  arms  and  bag* 
^age  of  the  army,  and  the  vain,  or  rather,  as  it  is  proved  by 
Its  consequences,  the  fatal  glory,  of  having  made  them  pass 
under  the  yoke. 

Under  what  obligation  then  were  the  consuls,  and  all  the 
others  who  had  joined  with  them  in  the  promise  {9pon9ores)f 
They  themselves  judged  that  they  ought  to  be  delivered  up  to 
[  222  ]  the  Samnites.  This  was  not  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
agreement  {9ponBioni9)\  and  from  the  observations  above 
made,  it  does  not  appear  that  a  general  in  such  circumstances, 
having  promised  things  which  the  promisee  well  knew  to  be 
out  of  his  power,  is  obliged,  on  his  promise  being  disavowed, 
to  surrender  his  own  person  by  way  of  compensation.  But, 
as  he  has  a  power  expressly  to  enter  into  such  an  engagement 
which  lies  fairly  within  the  bounds  of  his  commission,  the 
custom  of  those  times  had  doubtless  rendered  such  engage- 
ment a  tacit  clause  of  the  agreement  called  spofmo,  since  the 
Romans  delivered  up  all  the  sponsoreSj  all  those  who  had  pro* 
mised:  this  was  a  maxim  of  their  fecial  law** 

If  the  sponsor  has  not  expressly  engaged  to  deliver  himself 
up,  and  if  established  custom  does  not  lav  him  under  an  obli- 
gation to  do  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  is  bound  to  nothing 
nirther  by  his  promise  than  honestly  to  endeavour,  by  every 
lawful  means,  to  induce  the  sovereign  to  ratify  what  he  has 
pressed:  and  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt  in  the  case,  provided 
the  treaty  be  at  all  equitable,  advantageous  to  the  state,  or 
supportable  in  consideration  of  the  misfortune  from  which  it 
has  preserved  her.  But,  to  set  out  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing a  treaty  the  instrument  to  ward  off  a  deadly  blow  from 
the  state,  and  soon  after  to  advise  the  sovereign  to  refuse  his 
ratification,  not  because  the  treaty  is  insupportable,  but  be- 

*  I  have  said  in  mj  preface,  that  it  gave  rise.    They  had  also  the  care 

the  fecial  law  of  the  Romans  was  their  of  the  ceremonies  on  the  declaration 

law  of  war.  The  college  of  the  fedales  of  war,  and  on  concluding  treaties  of 

were  consulted  on  the   causes   that  peace.    The  fedales  were  likewise  con* 

might  authorize  the  nation  to  engage  suited,  and  their  agen^  employed,  in 

in  a  war,  and  on  the  questions  to  which  all  public  treaties. 
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cause  an  advantage  may  be  taken  of  its  having  been  concluded  book  ti 
without  authority — such  a  proceeding  would  undoubtedly  be  QgAP.  xnr 
a  fraudulent  and  shameful  abuse  of  the  faith  of  treaties.  iBut, 
what  must  the  general  do,  who,  in  order  to  save  his  army,  has 
been  forced  to  conclude  a  treaty  that  is  detrimental  or  dis- 
honourable to  the  state  ?  Must  he  advise  the  sovereign  to 
ratify  it  ?  He  will  content  himself  with  laying  open  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct,  and  the  necessity  that  obliged  him  to 
treat :  he  willshow,  as  Postumius  did,  that  he  alone  is  bound, 
and  that  he  consents  to  be  disowned  and  delivered  up  for  the 
public  safety.  If  the  enemy  are  deceived,  it  is  through  their 
own  folly.  Was  the  general  bound  to  inform  them  that,  in 
all  probability,  his  promises  would  not  be  ratified?  It  would 
be  too  much  to  require  this  of  him.  In  such  a  case,  it  is 
sufiScient  that  he  does  not  impose  on  the  enemy  by  pretend- 
ing to  more  extensive  powers  than  he  really  possesses,  but 
contents  himself  with  embracing  the  overtures  which  they 
make  to  him,  without,  on  his  side,  holding  forth  any  delusive 
hopes  to  decoy  them  into  a  treaty.  It  is  the  enemy's  business 
to  take  all  possible  precautions  for  their  own  security :  if  they 
neglect  them,  why  should  not  the  general  avail  himself  of 
their  imprudence,  as  of  an  advantage  presented  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  fortune  ?  "It  is  she,"  said  Postumius,  "who  has 
saved  our  army,  after  having  put  it  in  danger.  The  enemy's 
head  was  turned  in  his  prosperity ;  and  his  advantages  have 
been  no  more  to  him  than  a  pleasant  dream." 

If  the  Samnites  had  only  required  of  the  Roman  generals 
and  army  such  engagements  as  the  nature  of  their  situation, 
and  their  commission,  empowered  them  to  enter  into, — ^if  they 
had  obliged  them  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war, — 
or  if,  from  their  inability  to  hold  them  all  prisoners,  they  had  [  223  ] 
dismissed  them,  upon  their  promise  not  to  bear  armd  against 
them  for  some  years,  in  case  Rome  should  refujge  to  ratify  the 
peace, — the  agreement  would  have  been  valid,  as  being  made 
with  sufficient  powers ;  and  the  whole  army  would  have  been 
bound  to  observe  it ;  for,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
troops,  or  their  officers,  should  have  a  power  of  entering  into  a 
contract  on  those  occasions,  and  upon  that  footing.  This  is  the 
case  of  capitulations,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  treating  of  war, 

If  the  promisor  has  made  an  equitable  and  honourable 
convention,  on  an  affisiir  of  such  a  nature,  that,  in  case  the 
convention  be  disallowed,  he  still  has  it  in  his  own  power  to 
indemnify  the  party  with  whom  he  has  treated, — he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  personally  pledged  himself  for  such  indemnifi- 
cation ;  and  he  is  bound  to  make  it,  in  order  to  discharge  his 
promise,  as  did  Fabius  Maximus  in  the  instance  mentioned  by 
Grotius.*    But  there  are  occasions  when  the  sovereign  may 

*  Lib.  H.  chap.  xv.  §  16.  Fabiiu  men!  with  the  enemy  which  the  se- 
Maximu^  having  condnded  an  agree-    nate  disapproved,  sold  a  piece  of  land 
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BOOK  n.   forbid  him  to  act  in  that  manner,  or  to  give  any  thing  to  the 
OHAP.  XIV.  enemies  of  the  state.  ^ 

§  212.  To        We  have  shown  that  a  state  cannot  be  bound  by  an  agree- 
what  the     ment  made  without  her  orders,  and  without  her  having  granted 
Bovereignis  j^^y  power  for  that  purpose.      But  is  she  absolutely  free 
^  from  all  obligation  ?     That  is  the  point  which  now  remains 

for  us  to  examine.  If  matters  as  yet  continue  in  their 
original  situation,  the  state  or  the  sovereign  may  simply 
disavow  the  treaty,  which  is  of  course  done  away  by  such  disa- 
vowal, and  becomes  as  perfect  a  nullity  as  if  it  had  never  ex- 
isted. But  the  sovereign  ought  to  make  known  his  intentions 
as  soon  as  the  treaty  comes  to  his  knowledge ;  not,  indeed, 
that  his  silence  alone  can  give  validity  to  a  convention  which 
the  contracting  parties  have  agreed  not  to  consider  as  valid 
without  his  approbation ;  but  it  would  be  a  breach  of  good 
faith  in  him  to  suffer  a  sufficient  time  to  elapse  for  the  other 
party  to  execute,  on  his  side,  an  agreement  which  he  himself 
is  determined  not  to  ratify. 

If  any  thing  has  already  been  done  in  consequence  of  the 
agreement, — if  the  party,  who  has  treated  with  the  sponsor^ 
has  on  his  side  fulfilled  his  engagements,  either  in  the  whole 
or  in  part, — ^is  the  other  party,  on  disavowing  the  treaty, 
bound  to  indemnify  him,  or  restore  things  to  their  former 
situation  ? — or  is  he  allowed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  treaty, 
[  224  ]  at  the  same  time  that  he  refuses  to  ratify  it  ? — ^We  should 
here  distinguish  the  nature  of  the  things  that  have  been  exe- 
cuted, and  that  of  the  advantages  which  have  thence  accrued 
to  the  state.  He  who,  having  treated  with  a  public  person 
not  furnished  with  sufficient  powers,  executes  the  agreement 
on  his  side  without  waiting  for  its  ratification,  is  guilty  of  im- 
prudence, and  commits  an  egregious  error,  into  which  he  has 
not  been  led  by  the  state  with  which  he  supposes  he  has  con- 
tracted. If  he  has  given  up  any  part  of  his  property,  the 
other  party  is  not  justifiable  in  taking  advantage  of  his  folly, 
and  retaining  possession  of  what  he  has  so  given.  Thus, 
when  a  state,  thinking  she  has  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
enemy's  general,  has  in  consequence  delivered  up  one  of  her 
strong  places',  or  given  a  sum  of  money,  the  sovereign  of  that 
general  is,  undoubtedly,  bound  to  restore  what  he  has  re- 
ceived, if  he  does  not  choose  to  ratify  the  agreement.  To  act 
otherwise,  would  be  enriching  himself  with  another's  property, 
and  retaining  that  property  without  having  any  title  to  it. 

But,  if  the  agreement  has  given  nothing  to  the  state  which 
she  did  not  before  possess, — ^if,  as  in  that  of  the  Furcse  Cau- 
dinae,  the  advantage  simply  consists  in  her  escape  from  an 
impending  danger,  her  preservation  from  a  threatened  loss, — 

for  which  he  received  two  hundred  random  of  the  piiMUien.    AureL  yi^ 

thousand  sesterces,  in  order  to  make  tor,  de  yiris  Dlustr.     Plutarch^s  Lif) 

Qpood  hiB  promise.    It  related  to  the  of  Fabius  Maximus. 
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such  advantage  is  a  boon  of  fortune,  which  she  may  enjoy  book  n. 
without  scruple.  Who  would  refuse  to  be  saved  by  the  folly  ^^^^'  "^' 
of  his  enemy?  And  who  would  think  himself  obliged  to 
indemnify  that  enemy  for  the  advantage  he  had  suffered  to 
escape  him,  when  no  fraud  had  been  used  to  induce  him  to 
forego  that  advantage  ?  The  Samnites  pretended,  that,  if 
the  Komans  would  not  ratify  the  treaty  made  by  their  con- 
suls, they  ought  to  send  back  the  army  to  the  Furcae  Caudi- 
n»,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its  former  state.  Two  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  who  had  been  in  the  number  of  the 
sponsoreSy  and  wished  to  avoid  being  delivered  up,  had  the 
assurance  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine ;  and  some  authors 
have  declared  themselves  of  their  opinion.  What !  the  Sam- 
nites take  advantage  of  coigunctures,  in  order  to  give  law  to 
the  Romans,  and  to  wrest  from  them  a  shameful  treaty, — 
they  are  so  imprudent  as  to  treat  with  the  consuls,  who  ex- 
pressly declare  themsejves  unauthorized  to  contract  for  the 
state, — they  suffer  the  Roman  army  to  escape,  after  having 
covered  them  with  infamy, — ^and  shall  not  the  Romans  take 
advantage  of  the  folly  of  an  enemy  so  void  of  generosity  ? 
Must  they  either  ratify  a  shameful  treaty,  or  restore  to  the 
enemy  all  those  advantages  which  the  situation  of  the  ground 
had  given  them,  but  which  he  had  lost  merely  through  his  own 
foDy  r  Upon  what  principle  can  such  a  decision  be  founded  ? 
Had  Rome  promised  any  thing  to  the  Samnites  7  Had  she 
prevailed  upon  them  to  let  her  army  go,  previous  to*the  rati- 
fication of  the  agreement  made  by  the  consuls  ?  If  she  had 
received  any  thing  in  consequence  of  that  agreement,  she 
would  have  been  bound  to  restore  it,  as  we  have  already  said, 
because  she  would  have  possessed  it  without  a  title,  on  de- 
claring the  treaty  null.  But  she  had  no  share  in  the  conduct 
of  her  enemies:  she  did  not  contribute  to  the  egregious 
blunder  they  had  committed ;  and  she  might  as  justly  take  [  225  ] 
advantage  of  it,  as  generals  in  war  do  of  the  mistakes  of  an 
unskilful  opponent.  Suppose  a  conqueror  after  having  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  ministers  who  have  expressly  reserved 
the  ratification  to  their  master,  should  have  the  imprudence 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  without  waiting  for  such  ratifi- 
cation,— ^must  the  other,  with  a  foolish  generosity,  invite  him 
back  to  take  possession  of  them  again,  in  case  the  treaty  be 
not  ratified? 

I  confess,  however,  and  freely  acknowledge,  that,  if  the 
enemy  who  suffer  an  entire  army  to  escape  on  the  faith  of  an 
agreement  concluded  with  the  general,  who  is  unprovided 
with  sufficient  powers,  and  a  simple  aponsoTy — ^I  confess,  I 
say,  that,  if  the  enemy  have  behaved  generously, — if  they  had 
not  availed  themselves  of  their  advantages  to  dictate  shame- 
ful or  too  severe  conditions, — equity  requires  that  the  estate 
should  either  ratify  the  agreement  or  conclude  a  new  treaty 
on  just  and  reasonable  conditions,  abating  even  of  her  pre- 
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BOOK  n.  tensions  as  far  as  the  pnblic  welfare  will  allow.  For,  we 
OHAP.  XIV.  <),igtt  never  to  abuse  the  generosity  and  noble  confidence 
even  of  an  enemy.  Puffendorf  "**  thinks  that  the  treaty  at 
the  Furcffi  Caudinse  contained  nothing  that  was  too  severe 
or  insupportable.  That  author  seems  to  make  no  great  ac- 
count of  the  shame  and  ignominy  with  which  it  would  have 
branded  the  whole  republic.  He  did  not  see  the  full  extent 
of  the  Roman  policy,  which  would  never  permit  them,  in 
their  greatest  distresses,  to  accept  a  shameful  treaty,  or  even 
to  make  peace  on  the  footing  of  a  conquered  nation : — a  sub- 
lime policy,  to  which  Rome  was  indebted  for  all  her  greatness. 
Finally,  let  us  observe,  that,  when  the  inferior  power  hits,, 
without  orders,  and  without  authority,  concluded  an  equitable 
and  honourable  treaty,  to  rescue  the  state  from  an  imminent 
danger,  if  the  sovereign  afterwards,  on  seeing  himself  thus 
delivered,  should  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty,  not  because  he 
thinks  it  a  disadvantageous  one,  but,  merely  through  a  wish 
to  avoid  performing  those  conditions  which  were  annexed  as 
the  price  of  his  deliverance,  he  would  certainly  act  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  rules  of  honour  and  equity.  This  would  be  a 
case  in  which  we  might  apply  the  maxim,  aummum  jus,  aumma 
injuria. 

To  the  example  we  have  drawn  from  the  Roman  history,  let 
us  add  a  famous  one  taken  from  modern  history.  The  Swiss, 
dissatisfied  with  France,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  em- 
peror against  Louis  XII.  and  made  an  irruption  into  Burgundy, 
m  the  year  1513.  They  laid  siege  to  Dijon.  La  Trimouille, 
who  commanded  in  the  place,  fearing  that  he  should  be  unable 
to  save  it,  treated  with  the  Swiss,  and,  without  waiting  for  a 
commission  from  the  king,  concluded  an  agreement,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  king  of  France  was  to  renounce  his  pretensions 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  to  pay  the  Swiss,  by  settled  in- 
stalments, the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  whereas 
the  Swiss,  on  their  side,  promised  nothing  further  than  to  re- 
turn home  to  their  own  country, — thus  remaining  at  liberty 
to  attack  France  again,  if  they  thought  proper.  They  re- 
ceived hostages,  and  departed.  The  king  was  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treaty,  though  it  had  saved  Dijon,  and  rescued 
the  kingdom  from  an  imminent  and  alarming  danger ;  and  he 
[  226  ]  refused  to  ratify  it.''t  I^  is  certain  that  La  Trimouille  had 
exceeded  the  powers  he  derived  from  his  commission,  espe- 
cially in  promising  that  the  king  should  renounce  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  It  is  probable,  indeei^  that  his  only  view  was  to  rid 
himself  of  an  enemy  whom  it  was  less  difficult  to  overreach 
in  negotiation  than  to  subdue  in  battle.  Louis  was  not  obliged 
to  ratify  and  execute  a  treaty  concluded  without  orders  and 
without  authority;   and,  if  the  Swiss  were  deceived,  they 

•  Jus  Nat  et  QenL  Ub,  ▼liL  oap.  ix.       f  Guiooiardinl,  book  xii.  ohap.  xi. — 
}  U.  J>e  WattoTUle's  HistoxT  of  the  Hel^edo 

ConfederMj,  part  U.  p.  18^  Ac 
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could  only  blame  their  own  imprudence.  But,  as  it  manifestly    book  n. 
appeared  that  La  Trimouille  did  not  behave  towards  them  with  .EE^EiZUi 


appeared  1 

candour  and  honesty,  since  he  had  deceived  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  hostages,  by  giving,  in  that  character,  men  of  the 
meanest  rank,  instead  of  four  of  the  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens, as  he  had  promised,* — the  Swiss  would  have  been  justi- 
fiable in  refusing  to  make  peace  without  obtaining  satisfaction 
for  that  act  of  perfidy,  either  by  the  surrender  of  him^who 
was  the  author  of  it,  or  in  some  other  manner. 

The  promises,  the  conventions,  all  the  private  contracts  of  J  213.   Pri- 
the  sovereign,  are  naturally  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  those  T^J**^'^ 
of  private  persons.     If  any  difficulties  arise  on  the  subject,  it  goy^rergii.  " 
is  equally  conformable  to  the  rules  of  decorum,  to  that  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  particularly  conspicuous 
in  a  sovereign,  and  to  the  love  of  justice,  to  cause  them  to 
be  decided  by  the  tribunals  of  the  state.     And  such  indeed 
is  the  practice  of  all  civilized  states  that  are  governed  by 
settled  laws. 
/    The  conventions  and  contracts  which  the  sovereign,  in  his  {  2ii.  Con. 
sovereign  character  and  in  the  name  of  the  state,  forms  witht™«t«maf« 
private  individuals  of  a  foreign  nation,  fall  under  the  rules  ^J^  ^^ 
we  have  laid  down  with  respect  to  public  treaties.     In  fact,  gons  in  the 
when  a  sovereign  enters  into  a  contract  with  one  who  is  name  of  the 
wholly  independent  of  him  and  of  the  state,  whether  it  be  ■***«• 
with  a  private  person,  or  with  a  nation  or  sovereign,  this  cir- 
cumstance does  not  produce  any  difference  in  the  rights  of 
the  parties.  -'  ff -the- private  person  who  has  treated  with  the 
sovereign  is  his  subject,  the  rights  of  each  party  in  this  case 
also  are  the  same :  but  there  is  a  difference  m  the  manner  of 
deciding  the  controversies  which  may  arise  from  the  contract. 
That  private  person,  being  a  subject  of  the  state,  is  obliged 
to  submit  his  pretensions  to  the  established  courts  of  justice. 
It  is  added  by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  that  the  sovereign 
may  rescind  those  contracts,  if  they  prove  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  Undoubtedly  he  may  do  so,  but  not  upon  any 
principle  derived  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  such  contracts :  [  227  ] 
— it  must  be  either  upon  the  same  principle  which  invalidates 
even  a  public  treaty  when  it  is  ruinous  to  the  state  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  safety,^-or  by  virtue  of  the  eminent 
domain^  which  gives  the  sovereign  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
property  of  the  citizens  with  a  view  to  the  common  safety. 
We  speak  here  of  an  absolute  sovereign.     It  is  from  the  con- 
stitution of  each  state  that  we  are  to  learn  who  are  the  per- 
sons, and  what  is  the  power,  entitled  to  contract  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  to  exercise  the  supreme  authority,  and  to  pro- 
nounce on  what  the  public  welfare  FoquirfiS.v/ 

When  a  lawful  power  contracts  in  the  name  of  the  state,  it ;  si6.  They 

lays  an  obligation  on  the  nation  itself,  and  consequently  on«®^^^^« 
..  on  the  11*- 

*  See  De  Watteyille's  HiBtoiy  of  the  Helvetio  Confederacy,  p.  190. 
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BooE  XL    all  the  future  rulers  of  the  society.     When,  therefore,  a  prince 
CHAP.  xiT.  jjg^  ^jj^  power  to  form  a  contract  in  the  name  of  the  state,  he 
tion,  and  on  ]ayg  ^jj  obligation  ou  all  his  successors ;  and  these  are  not 
w  Buooea-   i^gg  bound  than  himself  to  fulfil  his  eniraffements. 
^  216.  Debto     The  conductor  of  the  nation  may  have  dealings  of  his  own, 
of  the  Bove-  and  private  debts ;  and  his  private  property  alone  is  liable 
roign  and     fQp  jj^^  discharge  of  such  debts.     But  loans  contracted  for 
the  Btate.     ^j^^  gervico  of  the  state,  debts  incurred  in  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  are  contracts  in  all  the  strictness  of  law,  and 
obligatory  on  the  state  and  the  whole  nation,  which  is  indis- 
pensably bound  to  discharge  those  debts.  "^    When  once  they 
have  been  contracted  by  lawful  authority,  the  right  of  the 
creditor  is  indefeasible.     Whether  the  money  borrowed  has 
been  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  state,  or  squandered  in 
foolish  expenses,  is  no  concern  of  the  person  who  has  lent  it : 
he  has  intrusted  the  nation  with  his  property,  and  the  nation 
is  bound  to  restore  it  to  him  again :  it  is  so  much  the  worse 
for  her,  if  she  has  committed  the  management  of  her  affairs 

to  improper  hands. 

This  maxim,  however,  has  its  bounds,  founded  even  on  the 
nature  of  the  thing.  The  sovereign  has  not,  in  general,  a 
power  to  render  the  state  or  body  corporate  liable  for  the 
debts  he  contracts,  unless  they  be  incurred  with  a  view  to  the 
national  advantage,  and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  provide  for 
all  occurrences.  If  he  is  absolute,  it  belongs  to  him  alone  to 
decide,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  what  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
the  state  require.  But,  if  he  should,  without  necessity,  con* 
tract  debts  of  immense  magnitude  and  capable  of  ruining  the 
nation  for  ever,  there  could  not  then  exist  any  doubt  in  the 
case :  the  sovereign  has  evidently  acted  without  authority ; 
and  those  who  have  lent  him  their  money  have  imprudently 
[  228  ]  risked  it.  It  cannot  be  presumed  that  a  nation  has  ever  con- 
sented to  submit  to  utter  ruin  through  the  caprice  and  foolish 
prodigality  of  her  ruler. 

As  the  national  debts  can  only  be  paid  by  contributions 
and  taxes,  wherever  the  sovereign  has  not  been  intrusted  by 
the  nation  with  a  power  to  levy  taxes  and  contributions,  or, 
in  short,  to  raise  supplies  by  his  own  authority,  neither  has 
he  a  power  to  render  her  liable  for  what  he  borrows,  or  to  in- 
volve the  state  in  debt.  Thus,  the  king  of  England,  who  has 
the  right  of  making  peace  and  war,  has  not  that  of  contract- 

*  In  1590,  Philip  IL  dedared  him<  oonld  no  longer  find  any  one  who  wai 

self  a  bankrupt  under  pretence  that  an  willing  to  lend  him   money;  and  hii 

unfair  adrantage  had  been  taken  of  hie  afairs   sofiered   bo   sererelj  in  conse- 

neoetsities.     His  creditors   loudly  ex-  quenoe,  that  he  was  obliged  to  replaeo 

claimed  against  liiB  conduct^  and  as-  things  on  their  former  footing,  and  to 

sorted  that  no  confidence  could  thence-  heal  the  wound  which  he  had  given  to 

forward  be  placed  either  in  his  word  or  the    public    faith. — Grotins,    Hist   of 

his  treaties,  since    he  interposed   the  the   Disturbances  in  the  Netherlands, 

royal  authority  to  supersede  Uiem.    He  book 
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ing  national  debts,  withoat  the  concurrence  of  parliament :    book  n. 
because  he  cannot,  without  their  concurrence,  levy  any  money  SE^^lI.-' 
on  his  people. 

The  case  is  not  the  same  with  the  donations  of  the  sove- ;  217.  Do- 
reira  as  with  his  debts.  When  a  sovereign  has  borrowed  «»»*»o'»»o^ 
without  necessity,  or  for  an  unwise  purpose,  the  creditor  has**^®  ^^^ 
intrusted  the  state  with  his  property ;  and  it  is  just  that  the"^*"* 
state  should  restore  it  to  him,  if  at  the  time  of  the  transac- 
tion, he  could  entertain  a  reasonable  presumption  that  it  W^ 
to  the  state  he  was  lending  it.  But,  when  the  sovereign  gives 
away  any  of  the  property  of  the  state, — a  part  of  the  national 
domain, — a  considerable  fief, — ^he  has  no  right  to  make  such 
grant  except  with  a  view  to  the  public  welfare,  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  the  state,  or  for  some  other  reason- 
able cause,  in  which  the  nation  is  concerned :  if  he  has  made 
the  donation  without  reason,  and  without  a  lawful  cause,  he 
has  made  it  without  authority.  His  successor,  or  the  state, 
may  at  any  time  revoke  such  a  grant ;  nor  would  the  revoca- 
tion be  a  wrong  done  to  the  grantee,  since  it  does  not  deprive 
him  of  any  thing  which  he  could  justly  call  his  own.  What 
we  here  advance  holds  true  of  every  sovereign  whom  the  law 
does  not  expressly  invest  with  the  free  and  absolute  disposal 
of  the  national  property  :  so  dangerous  a  power  is  never  to 
be  founded  on  presumption. 

Immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the  mere  liberality 
of  the  sovereign,  are  a  kind  of  donations,  and  may  be  revoked 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  prove  detrimental  to  the  state. 
But  a  sovereign  cannot  revoke  them  by  his  bare  authority, 
unless  he  be  absolute :  and,  even  in  this  case,  he  ought  to  be 
cautious  and  moderate  in  the  exertion  of  his  power,  uniting 
an  equal  share  of  prudence  and  equity  on  the  occasion.  Im- 
munities granted  for  particular  reasons,  or  with  a  view  to 
some  return,  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  burdensome  contract, 
and  can  only  be  revoked  in  case  of  abuse,  or  when  they  be- 
come incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  And  if  thejr 
be  suppressed  on  this  latter  account,  an  indemnification  is 
due  to  those  who  enjoyed  them. 


CHAP.  XV-  [  229  ] 

OF  THE  PAITH  OF  TEEATIES.  ^^^^'  ^^- 

THOUGH  we  have  sufficiently  established  (§§  163  and  164)  ?  218. 
the  indispensable  necessity  of  keeping  promises,  and  observ-  ^^'^J^^^ 
ing  treaties,  the  subject  is  of  such  importance,  that  we  cannot  nationa. 
forbear  considering  it  here  in  a  more  general  view,  as  inter- 
esting, not  only  to  contracting  parties,  but  likewise  xo  all 
nations,  and  to  the  universal  society  of  mankind. 
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BOOK  n.        Every  thing  which  the  public  safety  renders  inviolable  is 
CHAP.  XV.  gacred  in  society.  Thus,  the  person  of  the  sovereign  is  sacred, 
because  the  safety  of  the  state  requires  that  he  should  be  in 
perfect  security,  and  above  the  reach  of  violence :  thus  the 
people  of  Rome  declared  the  persons  of  their  tribunes  sacred, 
— considering  it  as  essential  to  their  own  safety  that  their 
defenders  should  be  screened  from  all  violence,  and  even  ex- 
empt from  fear.     Every  thing,  therefore,  which  the  common 
safety  of  mankind  and  the  peace  and  security  of  human  so- 
ciety require  to  be  held  inviolable,  is  a  thing  that  should  be 
sacred  among  nations. 
;  219.  Tre«-     Who  cau  doubt  that  treaties  are  in  the  number  of  those 
ties  are  sa-  things  that  are  to  be  held  sacred  by  nations  7    By  treaties 
cred  be-      ^j^^  jj^^g^  important  affairs  are  determined ;  by  them  the  pre- 
tiona.     ^   tensions  of  sovereigns  are  regulated ;  on  them  nations  are  to 
depend  for  the  acknowledgment  of  their  rights,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  their  dearest  interests.    Between  bodies  politic, — ^be- 
tween sovereigns  who  acknowledge  no  superior  on  earth, — 
treaties  are  the  only  means  of  adjusting  their  various  pre- 
tensions,-—of  establishing  fixed  rules  of  conduct,^-of  ascer- 
taining what  they  are  entitled  to  expect,  and  what  they  have 
to  depend  on.     But  treaties  are  no  oettcr  than  empty  words, 
if  nations  do  not  consider  them  as  respectable  engagements, 
— as  rules  which  are  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  sovereigns, 
and  held  sacred  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
i  220.   The      The  faith  of  treaties, — that  firm  and  sincere  resolution, — 
faith  of  trea- that  invariable  constancy  in  fulfilling  our  engagements, — of 
*^*  d!*  "*"     which  we  make  profession  in  a  treaty,  is  therefore  to  be  held 
sacred  and  inviolable  between  the  nations  of  the  earth,  whose 
safety  and  repose  it  secures :  and,  if  mankind  be  not  wilfully 
deficient  in  their  duty  to  tllbmselves,  infamy  must  ever  be  the 
portion  of  him  who  violates  his  faith. 
^  221.   He       He  who  violates  his  treaties,  violates  at  the  same  time  the 
who  violates  law  of  nations ;  for,  he  disregards  the  faith  of  treaties, — ^that 
vioiates^the  ^^^^^  which  the  law  of  nations  declares  sacred ;  and,  so  far 
Uw  of  na-    ^  depends  on  him,  he  renders  it  vain  and  ineffectual.  Doubly 
tions.  guilty,  he  does  an  injury  to  his  ally,  he  does  an  injury  to  all 

nations,  and  inflicts  a  wound  on  the  great  society  of  mankind. 
[  230  ]  "On  the  observance  and  execution  of  treaties,"  said  a  re- 
spectable sovereign,  "  depends  all  the  security  which  princes 
and  states  have  with  respect  to  each  other :  and  no  depend- 
ence could  henceforward  be  placed  in  future  conventions  if 
the  existing  ones  were  not  to  be  observed.*** 
J  222.  Right     As  all  nations  are  interested  in  maintaining  the  faith  of 
of  nations    treaties,  and  causing  it  to  be  everywhere  considered  as  sacred 
*?*^*  ^™  *°^  inviolable,  so  likewise  they  are  justifiable  in  forming  a 
^  ^    ^^    confederacy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  him  who  testifies  a 

*  Resolation   of  the  States-General,    to  the  Memorial  of  the  Marquis  de  St. 
of  the  15th  of  March,  1T20,  in  answer    Philip,  Amhassador  of  Spaixu 
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disregard  for  it, — ^who  openly  sports  with  it,— who  violates    book  u. 
and  tramples  it  under  foot.     Such  a  man  is  a  public  enemy  .^°^'''  ^^'. 
who  saps  the  foundations  of  the  peace  and  common  safety  of  ^^  ^^ 
nations.     But  we  should  be  careful  not  to  extend  this  maxim  ^^^®^*"*" 
to  the  prejudice  of  that  liberty  and  independence  to  which 
every  nation  has  a  claim.     When  a  sovereign  breaks  his 
treaties,  or  refuses  to  fulfil  them,  this  does  not  immediately 
imply  that  he  considers  them  as  empty  names,  and  that  he 
disregards  the  faith  of  treaties :  he  may  have  good  reasons 
for  thinking  himself  liberated  from  his  engagements;   and 
other  sovereigns  have  not  a  right  to  judge  Mm.     It  is  the 
sovereign  who  violates  his  engagements  on  pretences  that  are 
evidendy  frivolous,  or  who  does  not  even  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  allege  any  pretence  whatever,  to  give  a  colourable 
gloss  to  his  conduct,  and  cast  a  veil  over  his  want  of  faith, — 
it  is  such  a  sovereign  who  deserves  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
to  the  human  race. 

In  treating  of  religion,  in  the  first  book  of  this  work,  we  i  223.  The 
could  not  avoid  giving  several  instances  of  the  enormous  ^^^^  ."^ 
abuses  which  the  popes  formerly  made  of  their  authority,  j^^^  ]^^^ 
There  was  one  in  particular,  which  was  equally  injurious  to  all  popes, 
states,  and  subversive  of  the  law  of  nations.  Several  popes 
have  undertaken  to  break  the  treaties  of  sovereigns;  they 
carried  their  daring  audacity  so  far  as  to  release  a  contract- 
ing power  from  his  engagements,  and  to  absolve  him  from 
the  oaths  by  which  he  had  confirmed  them.  Cesarini,  legate 
of  pope  Eugenius  the  Fourth,  wishing  to  break  the  treaty 
which  Uladislaus,  king  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  had  con- 
cluded with  the  sultan  Amurath,  pronounced,  in  the  pope's 
name,  the  king's  absolution  from  his  oaths.'*'  In  those  times 
of  ignorance,  people  thought  themselves  really  bound  by  no- 
thing but  their  oaths,  and  they  attributed  to  the  pope  the 
power  of  absolving  them  from  oaths  of  every  kind.  Uladislaus 
renewed  hostilities  against  the  Turks :  but  that  prince,  in 
other  respects  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  paid  dearly  for  perfidy, 
or  rather  for  his  superstitious  weakness :  he  perished,  with 
his  army,  near  Yama : — a  loss  which  was  fatal  to  Christen- 
dom, and  brought  on  her  by  her  spiritual  head.  The  follow- 
ing epitaph  was  written  on  Uladislaus : 

Romulidn  Gannas,  ego  Varnam  clade  notayi. 

BiBtAte,  mortales,  non  temerare  fidem. 
Me  nisi  pontificee  jnssissent  nunpere  foedus, 

Non  forret  Sojthicum  Pannonis  ora  jngnm. 

Pope  John  XII.  declared  null  the  oath  which  the  emperor  [  231  ] 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  his  competitor  Frederic  of  Austria,  had 
mutually  taken  when  the  emperor  set  the  latter  at  liberty. 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  abandoning  the  alliance  of  the 

*  History  of  Poland,  by  iho  GheTalier    Blngoss,  Nengobaner,  Samicki,  Herburt^ 
de  Solignao,  yoL  It.  112.    He  quotes    Da  Folslin,  Ao. 
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English,  procured  from  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Basil  an 
absolution  from  his  oath.  And  at  a  time  when  the  revival 
of  letters,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  should 
have  rendered  the  popes  more  circumspect,  the  legate  Garaffa, 
in  order  to  induce  Henry  II.  of  France  to  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, had  the  audacity  to  absolve  him,  in  1556,  from  the 
oath  he  had  made  to  observe  the  truce  of  Yaucelles.'*'  The 
famous  peace  of  Westphalia  displeasing  the  pope  on  many 
accounts,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  protesting  against  the 
articles  of  a  treaty  in  which  all  Europe  was  interested :  he 
published  a  bull,  in  which,  from  his  own  certain  knowledge^ 
and  fuU  ecclesiaatical  pawer^  he  declared  several  articles  of 
the  treaty  nullj  vain^  invalid^  iniquitauSy  unjust^  condemned, 
reprobated^  frivolotiSj  void  of  force  and  effect;  and  that  no- 
body  was  bound  to  observe  them  or  any  of  them^  though  they 
were  confirmed  by  oath. — ^Nor  was  this  all : — ^his  holiness,  as- 
suming the  tone  of  an  absolute  master,  proceeds  thus — And, 
nevermelesSy  for  the  greater  precaution,  and  as  much  as  need 
be,  from  the  same  motions,  knowledge,  deliberations,  and  ple- 
nitude of  power,  we  condemn^  reprobate,  breaks  annuls  and 
deprive  of  all  force  and  effect,  the  said  articles^  and  all  the 
otner  things  prejudicial  to  the  above,  ^cf  Who  does  not  see 
that  these  daring  acts  of  the  popes,  which  were  formerljr  very 
frequent,  were  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  directly 
tended  to  destroy  all  the  bands  that  could  unite  mankind, 
and  to  sap  the  foundations  of  their  tranquillity,  or  to  render 
the  pope  sole  arbiter  of  their  affairs  ? 
1 224.  ThiB  But  who  Can  restrain  his  indignation  at  seeing  this  strange 
abuse  au-  abusc  authorized  by  princes  themselves  ?  In  the  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Vincennes,  between  Charles  V.  king  of  France,  and 
Robert  Stuart,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1371,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  pope  should  absolve  the  Scots  from  aU  the  oaths  they  ha^ 
taken  in  swearing  to  a  truce  with  the  English,  and  that  he 
]  should  promise  never  to  absolve  the  French  or  Scots  from  the 
oaths  they  were  about  to  make  in  swearing  to  the  new  treaty. % 
The  custom  generally  received  in  former  times,  of  swearing 
to  the  observance  of  treaties,  had  furnished  the  popes  with  a 
pretext  for  claiming  the  power  of  breaking  them,  by  absolv- 
ing the  contracting  parties  from  their  oaths.  But,  in  the 
present  day,  even  chUdren  know  that  an  oath  does  not  con- 
stitute the  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  or  a  treaty :  it  only 
gives  an  additional  strength  to  that  obligation,  by  calling  Gt)d 


thorised  by 
princes. 


[  232 

I  225.    Use 
of  an  oath 
in  treaties. 


It  does  not 
constitate 
the  obliga- 
tion. (128) 


«  On  these  facts,  see  the  French  and 
German  historians. — "Thus  war  was 
determined  on  in  favour  of  the  pope: 
and  after  cardinal  Garaffa,  by  virtae  of 
the  powers  vested  in  him  by  his  holi- 
ness, had  absolved  the  king  from  the 
oaths  he  had  taken  in  ratification  of 
the  truce,  he  even  permitted  him  to 
attack  the  emperor  and  his  son  with- 
828 


out  a  previous  declaration  of  hostili- 
ties."—De  Thou,  lib.  xviL 

f  History  of  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia,  by  Father  Bougeant,  in  12mo. 
voL  vi.  p.  413. 

X  Choiay*8  History  of  Charles  V.  p. 
282. 

(128)  Paley,  in  his  Moral  PhOoso- 
phy,  agrees  in  this  view  of  moral  obU' 
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to  bear  witness.  A  man  of  sense,  a  man  of  honour,  does  not  book  n. 
think  himself  less  bound  by  his  word  alone,  by  his  faith  once  S^IlUl. 
pledged,  than  if  he  had  added  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Cicero 
would  not  have  us  to  make  much  difference  between  a  per- 
jurer and  a  liar.  "  The  habit  of  lying  (savs  that  great  man) 
paves  the  way  to  perjury.  Whoever  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
utter  a  falsehood,  may  be  easily  won  over  to  commit  perjury: 
for  the  man  who  has  once  deviated  from  the  line  of  truth, 
generally  feels  as  little  scruple  in  consenting  to  a  perjury  as 
to  a  lie.  For,  what  influence  can  the  invocation  of  the  gods 
have  on  the  mind  of  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science? The  same  punishment,  therefore,  which  heaven 
has  ordained  for  the  perjurer,  awaits  also  the  liar :  for  it  is 
not  en  accoimt  of  the  formula  of  words  in  which  the  oath  is 
couched,  but  of  the  perfidy  and  villany  displayed  by  the  per- 
jurer in  plotting  harm  against  his  neighbour,  that  the  anger 
and  indignation  of  the  gods  is  roused."* 

The  oath  does  not  then  produce  a  new  obligation :  it  only 
gives  additional  force  to  the  obligation  imposea  by  the  treaty, 
and  in  every  thing  shares  the  same  fate  with  it.  Where  the 
treaty  is  of  its  own  nature  valid  and  obligatory,  the  oath  fin 
itself  a  supererogatory  obligation)  is  so  too :  but,  where  tne 
treaty  is  void,  the  oath  is  void  likewise. 

The  oath  is  a  personal  act:  it  can  therefore  only  regard  J  226.  it 
the  person  of  him  who  swears,  whether  he  swears  himself,  or  ^^^^  °°* 
deputes  another  to  swear  in  his  name.     However,  as  this  act  ^J^f^^f  * 
does  not  produce  a  new  obligation,  it  makes  no  change  in  the  obligations, 
nature  of  a  treaty.     Thus,  an  alliance  confirmed  by  oath  is 
so  confirmed  only  with  respect  to  him  who  has  contracted  it : 
but  if  it  be  a  real  alliance,  it  survives  him,  and  passes  to  his 
successors  as  an  alliance  not  confirmed  by  oath. 

For  the  same  reason,  since  the  oath  can  impose  no  other  { 227.  it 
obligation  than  that  which  results  from  the  treaty  itself,  it  gives  no  pre- 
gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  0™**}^°^*  ^ 
that  are  not  sworn  to.     And  as,  in  case  of  two  treaties  clash-  above 
ing  with  each  other,  the  more  ancient  ally  is  to  be  preferred  another. 
(§  167) ;  the  same  rule  should  be  observed,  even  though  the 
more  recent  treaty  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath.     In  the  [  232  ] 
same  manner,  since  it  is  not  allowable  to  engage  in  treaties 

gation.    It   ia  the  modern    policy  to  oonsaevit      Quia    enim    deprecatione 

restrain  protpeetive  oaths,  or  rather  pro-  deoram^  non  oonsoientiiB  flde  commo- 

mises,  and  all  extrarjndioial  oaths  not  yetor?    Propterea,  qua  poena  ab  diis 

essential    for  eliciting   evidence   npon  immortalibos  perjnro,  hseo  eadem  men- 

past  erents. — C.  daoi  oonstitata  est.    Non  enim  ez  pao- 

*  At  quid  interest  inter  peijorum  et  tione    rerborum    qaibns    Jnsjurandnm 

mendacem  ?    Qui  mentiri  solet^  pejerare  oomprehenditnr,    sed    ez    perfidia    et 

oonsuevit.     Quern    ego,  at   mentiatur,  malitia   per  qnam    insidisB    tendnntar 

inducere  possumi  at  pejeret,  exorare  alicni,  dii  immortales  hominibus  irasoi 

facile  potero :  nam  qui  semel  a  veritate  et  succensere  consu^runt.     Cicer.  Orat. 

deflezit,  hio  non  majori  religione  ad  pro  Q.  Roscio,  comcedo. 
peijuriam  qaam  ad  mendaoinm  perdnoi 
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BOOK  n.    inconsistent  with  ezLstii^g  ones  (§  165),  the  circumstance  of 
CBAP.  XV.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^11  ^Q^  justify  such  treaties,  nor  give  them  sufficient 
validity  to  supersede  those  which  are  incompatible  with  them : 
— ^if  it  had  such  an  effect,  this  would  be  a  convenient  mode 
for  princes  to  rid  themselves  of  their  engagements. 
§  228.   It        Thus  also  an  oath  cannot  give  validity  to  a  treaty  that  is 
cannot  give  of  its  own  nature  invalid, — justify  a  treaty  which  is  in  itself 
to'^*ti»t  ^'^s^j^^r  impose  any  obligation  to  fulfil  a  treaty,  however 
u  tovaiid.    lawfully  concluded,  when  an  occasion  occurs  in  which  the 
observance  of  it  would  be  unlawful, — as  for  instance,  if  the 
ally  to  whom  succours  have  been  promised  undertakes  a  war 
that  is  manifestly  ui\just.     In  short,  every  treaty  made  for  a 
dishonourable  purpose  (§  161),  every  treaty  prejudicial  to  the 
state  (§  160),  or  contrary  to  her  fundamental  laws  (Book  I. 
§  265),  being  in  its  own  nature  void, — ^the  oath  that  may  have 
been  added  to  such  a  treaty  is  void  likewise,  and  falls  to  the 
ground  together  with  the  covenant  which  it  wu  intended  to 
confirm. 
{  228.  Ab-      The  asseverations  used  in  entering  into  engagements  are 
Beveradonfl.  fonns  of  expression  intended  to  give  the  greater  force  to  pro- 
mises.    Thus,  kings  promise  in  the  moat  Bocred  mannery  with 
good  faithj  uoUmnly^  irrevocahly^  and  engage   their  royal 
wordy  &c.     A  man  of  honour  thinks  himself  sufficiently  bound 
by  his  word  alone :  yet  these  asseverations  are  not  useless,  in- 
asmuch as  they  tend  to  prove  that  the  contracting  parties 
form  their  engagements  deliberately,  and  with  a  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  about.     Hence,  consequently  the  violation 
of  such  engagements  become  the  more  disgraceful.    With 
mankind,  whose  faith  is  so  uncertain,  every  circumstance  is 
to  be  turned  to  advantage :  and  since  the  sense  of  shame  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  on  their  minds  than  the  sentiment  of 
dutv,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  neslect  this  method. 
§  230.   The      After  what  we  have  said  above  (§  162),  it  were  unnecessary 
fwthof       to  undertake  in  this  place  to  prove  that  the  faith  of  treaties 
^t*dep«nT  ^^^  ^^  relation  to  the  difference  of  religion,  and  cannot  in  any 
on  the  dif-   manner  depend  upon  it.    The  monstrous  maxim,  that  rto  faim 
ferenee  of    19  to  be  kept  With  heretics,  might  formerly  raise  its  head  amidst 
reUgion.      the  madncss  of  party  and  the  fury  of  superstition ;  but  it  is 

at  present  generally  detested. 

i  231.   Pre-     If  the  security  of  him  who  stipulates  for  anything  in  his 

Mntioneto   ^^^  favour  prompts  him  to  require  precision,  fulness,  and 

wording"^  the  greatest  clearness  in  the  expressions, — ^good  faith  de- 

treatiee.       mands,  on  the  Other  hand,  that  each  party  should  express  his 

promises  clearly,  and  without  the  least  ambiguity.     The  faith 

of  treaties  is  basely  prostituted  by  studying  to  couch  them  in 

vague  or  equivocal  terms,  to  introduce  ambiguous  expressions, 

to  reserve  subjects  of  dispute,  to  overreach  those  with  whom 

we  treat,  and  outdo  them  in  cunning  and  duplicity.     Let  the 

man  who  excels  in  these  arts  boast  of  his  happy  talents,  and 

esteem  himself  a  keen  negotiator ;  but  reason  and  the  sacred 
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law  of  nature  will  class  him  as  far  beneath  a  vulgar  cheat  as    book  n. 
the  majesty  of  kings  is  exalted  above  private  persons.     True  J25££iiElL 
diplomatic  skill  consists  in  guarding  against  imposition,  not 
in  practising  it. 

Subterfuges  in  a  treaty  are  not  less  contrary  to  good  faith,  i  232.  Sub- 
His  catholic  Majestv,  Ferdinand,  having  concluded  a  ^®**7^!J^^^ 
with  the  archduke  his  son-in-law,  thought  he  could  evade  it 
by  privately  protesting  against  the  treaty :  a  puerile  finesse  ! 
which,  without  giving  any  right  to  that  prince,  only  exposed 
his  weakness  and  duplicity. 

The  rules  that  establish  a  lawful  interpretation  of  treaties  i  ^^^  ^ 
are  sufficiently  important  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  ^^•Pjjj' 
chapter.     For  the  present,  let  us  simply  observe  that  an  evi-p^i^n^^  " 
dently  false  interpretation  is  the  grossest  imaginable  violation  inoonsistent 
of  the  faith  of  treaties.    He  that  resorts  to  such  an  expedient,  ^  the 
either  impudently  sports  with  that  sacred  faith,  or  sufficiently  ?ji^**' 
evinces  his  inward  conviction  of  the  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
annexed  to  the  violation  of  it :  he  wishes  to  act  a  dishonest 
part,  and  yet  preserve  the  character  of  an  honest  man :  he 
is  a  puritanical  impostor,  who  aggravates  his  crime  by  the 
addition  of  a  detestable  hypocrisy.     Grotius  quotes  several 
instances  of  evidently  false  interpretations  put  upon  treaties  i"^ 
the  Plateaus,  having  pi^omised  the  Thebans  to  restore  their 
prisoners,  restored  them  after  they  had  put  them  to  death. 
Pericles,  having  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  such  of  the 
enemy  as  laid  down  their  arms,t  ordered  all  those  to  be  killed 
who  had  iron  clasps  to  their  cloaks.    A  Roman  general,^  hav- 
ing agreed  with  Antiochus  to  restore  him  half  of  his  fleet, 
caused  each  of  the  ships  to  be  sawed  in  two.     All  these  in- 
terpretations are  as  fraudulent  as  that  of  Rhadamistus,  who, 
according  to  Tacitus's  account,  ||  having  sworn  to  Mithridates 
that  he  would  not  employ  either  poison  or  the  steel  against 
him,  caused  him  to  be  smothered  under  a  heap  of  clothes. 

Our  faith  may  be  tacitly  pledged,  as  well  as  expressly  :  it  J  234  FaiUi 
is  sufficient  that  it  be  pledged,  in  order  to  become  obligatory :  *^*^ 
the  manner  can  make  no  difference  in  the  case.     The  tacit  ^    * 
pledging  of  faith  is  founded  on  a  tacit  consent ;  and  a  tacit 
consent  is  that  which,  is,  by  fair  deduction,  inferred  from  our 
actions.     Thus,  as  Grotius  observes,  §  whatever  is  included  in 
the  nature  of  certain  acts  which  are  agreed  upon,  is  tacitly 
comprehended  in  the  agreement :  or,  in  other  words,  every 
thing  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
articles  agreed  on,  is  tacitly  granted.     If,  for  instance,  a  pro- 
mise is  made  to  a  hostile  army  who  have  advanced  far  into 

*  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  X  Q.  Fabins  Labeo,  according  to  Va- 

xvi.  J  5.  lerius  Maximns ;  Liyy  makes  no  men- 

f  Literally,  "  laid  down  their  iron  or  tion  of  the  trauBaction* 

•teel  :**  hence  the  perfidious  quibble  on  ||  Annal.  lib.  ziL 

the  word  iron,  which  cannot  be  so  well  J  Lib.  iiL  cap.  xxir.  {  1. 
rendeied  in  English. 
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BOOK  II.  the  country,  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  return  home  in 
cHAP.j^v^  safety,  it  is  manifest  that  they  cannot  be  refused  provisions ; 
for  they  cannot  return  without  them.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  demanding  or  accepting  an  interview,  full  security  is 
tacitly  promised.  Livy  justly  says,  that  the  Gallo-Greeks 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  attacking  the  consul  Manlius 
at  the  time  when  he  was  repairing  to  the  place  of  interview 
to  which  they  had  invited  him.'*'  The  emperor  Valerian^ 
having  been  defeated  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  sent  to  him 
to  sue  for  peace.  Sapor  declared  that  he  wished  to  treat 
with  the  emperor  in  person ;  and  Valerian,  having  consented 
to  the  interview  without  any  suspicion  of  fraud,  was  carried 
off  by  the  perfidious  enemy,  who  kept  him  a  prisoner  till 
•^  «  his  death,  and  treated  him  with  the  most  brutal  cruelty.f 

—  Grotius,  in  treating  of  tacit  conventions,  speaks  of  those  in 
which  the  parties  pledge  their  faith  by  mute  signs.  J  But  we 
ought  not  to  confound  these  two  kinds  of  tacit  conventions : 
for  that  consent  which  is  sufficiently  notified  by  a  sign,  is  an 
express  consent,  as  clearly  as  if  it  hac(  been  signified  by  the 
voice.  Words  themselves  are  but  signs  established  by  cus- 
tom: and  there  are  mute  signs  which  established  custom 
renders  as  clear  and  as  express  as  words.  Thus,  at  the  present 
day,  by  displaying  a  white  flag,  a  parley  is  demanded,  as  ex- 
pressly as  it  could  be  done  by  the  use  of  speech.  Security  is 
tacitly  promised  to  the  enemy  who  advances  upon  this  invita- 
tion. 


CHAP.  XVL 

CHAP.  XVI.        OP  SECURITIES  GIVEN  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  OF  TREATIES. 

§  236.  Gn»-  CONVINCED  by  unhappy  experience,  that  the  faith  of 
nm<7<  treaties,  sacred  and  inviolable  as  it  ought  to  be,  does  not 
always  afford  a  sufficient  assurance  that  they  shall  be  punc- 
tually observed, — mankind  have  sought  for  securities  against 
perfidy, — for  methods,  whose  efficacy  should  not  depend  on 
the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties.  A  guaranty  is  one 
of  these  means.  When  those  who  make  a  treaty  of  peace, 
or  any  other  treaty,  are  not  perfectly  easy  with  respect  to 
its  observance,  they  require  the  guaranty  of  a  powerful  sove- 
reign. The  giearantee  promises  to  maintain  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  observed.  As  he  may 
find  himself  obliged  to  make  use  of  force  against  the  party 
who  attempts  to  violate  his  promises,  it  is  an  engagement  tha : 

*  Livy,  lib.  zzzriii.  cap.  xxv. 

f  The  Life  of  Valerian  in  Crevier's  HiBtory  of  the  Emperors. 

X  Lib.  iii.  cap.  zxiy.  J  5. 
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no  sovereign  ought  to  enter  into  lightly,  and  without  good    book  n. 
reason.     Princes  indeed  seldom  enter  into  it  unless  when  they  ^^^^'  ^^'. 
have  an  indirect  interest  in  the  observance  of  the  treaty,  or 
are  induced  by  particular  relations  of  friendship.     The  gua-  [  286  ] 
ranty  may  be  promised  equally  to  all  the  contracting  parties, 
to  some  of  them,  or  even  to  one  alone :  but  it  is  commonly 
promised  to  all  in  general.     It  may  also  happen,  when  several 
sovereigns  enter  into  a  common  alliance,  that  they  all  reci- 
procally pledge  themselves  to  each  other  as  guarantees  for  its 
observance.     The  guaranty  is  a  kind  of  treaty,  by  which  as- 
sistance and  succours  are  promised  to  any  one,  in  case  he  has 
need  of  them,  in  order  to  compel  a  faithless  ally  to  fulfil  his 
engagements. 

Guaranty  being  given  in  favour  of  the  contracting  powers,  J  286.   it 
or  of  one  of  them,  it  does  not  authorize  the  guarantee  to  in-  p^«"  **»« 
terfere  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  or  to  enforce  the  ol>ser- J^^J|^^ 
vance  of  it,  unasked,  and  of  his  own  accord.     If,  by  mutual  interfere  on- 
consent,  the  parties  think  proper  to  deviate  from  the  tenor  asked  in  the 
of  the  treaty,  to  alter  some  of  the  articles,  or  to  cancel  it  alto-  «eoution  of 
gether, — or  if  one  party  be  willing  to  favour  the  other  by  a**'®**'^* 
relaxation  of  any  claim, — they  have  a  right  to  do  this,  and 
the  guarantee  cannot  oppose  it.     Simply  bound  by  his  pro- 
mise to  support  the  party  who  should  have  reason  to  complain 
of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  he  has  acquired  no  rights  for 
himself.     The  treaty  was  not  made  for  him ;  for,  had  that 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  been  concerned,  not  merely  as 
a  guarantee,  but  as  a  principal  in  the  contract.     This  obser- 
vation is  of  great  importance :  for  care  should  be  taken,  lest, 
under  colour  of  being  a  guarantee,  a  powerful  sovereign  should 
render  himself  the  arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  his  neighbours, 
and  pretend  to  give  them  law. 

But  it  is  true,  that,  if  the  parties  make  any  change  in  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  without  the  consent  and  concurrence 
of  the  guarantee,  the  latter  is  no  longer  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  guaranty ;  for  the  treaty  thus  changed  is  no  longer  that 
which  he  guarantied.(129) 

As  no  nation  is  obliged  to  do  any  thing  for  another  nation,  1 237.   N». 
which  that  other  is  herself  capable  of  doing,  it  naturally  fol-  ^  o^  *^* 
lows  that  the  guarantee  is  not  bound  to  give  his  assistance  ^^*^"** 
except  where  the  party  to  whom  he  has  granted  his  guaranty    ^^^ 
is  of  himself  unable  to  obtain  justice. 

If  there  arises  any  dispute  between  the  contracting  parties 
respecting  the  sense  of  any  article  of  the  treaty^  the  guarantee 
is  not  immediately  obliged  to  assist  him  in  favour  of  whom 
he  has  given  his  guaranty.  As  he  cannot  engage  to  support 
injustice,  he  is  to  examine,  and  to  search  for  the  true  sense 

(129)  This  principle  of  the  law  of    vidnaLi.    5  Bam.  A  Ores.  269;  2  Dowl. 
aaUons  in  this  respect  precisely  applies    d;  R.  22;  5  Bing.  486.— 0. 
to  gnaranties   given  by  private  indi- 
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BOOK  II.    of  the  treaty,  to  weigh  the  pretensions  of  him  who  claims  his 
CHAP.  xn.  guaranty ;  and,  if  he  finds  them  ill  founded,  he  may  refuse  to 

support  them,  without  failing  in  his  engagements. 
{  238.   The      It  is  no  less  evident  that  the  guaranty  cannot  impair  the 
cmnot^.  rights  of  any  one  who  is  not  a  party  to  the  treaty.   If,  there- 
pSp'tiie™*  ^^^^^  ^*  happens  that  the  guarantied  treaty  proves  derogatory 
rights  of  a  to  the  rights  of  those  who  are  not  concerned  in  it, — ^the  treaty 
third  party,  being  unjust  in  this  point,  the  guarantee  is  in  no  wise  bound 
to  procure  the  performance  of  it ;  for,  as  we  have  shown  aboYe, 
he  can  never  have  incurred  an  obligation  to  support  injustice. 
[  237  ]  This  was  the  reason  alleged  by  France,  when,  notwithstand- 
ing her  having  guarantied  the  famous  pragmatic  sanction  of 
Charles  VI.,  she  declared  for  the  house  of  Bavaria,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  heiress  of  that  emperor.     This  reason  is  iucon- 
testably  a  good  one,  in  the  general  view  of  it :  and  the  only 
question  to  be  decided  at  that  time  was,  whether  the  court 
of  France  made  a  just  application  of  it, 

Non  nostnun  inter  ros  tantas  oomponere  lites. 

I  shall  observe  on  this  occasion,  that,  according  to  common 
usage,  the  term  guarandy  is  often  taken  in  a  sense  somewhat 
different  from  that  we  have  given  to  it.  For  instance,  most 
of  the  powers  of  Europe  guarantied  the  act  by  which  Charles 
y I.  had  regulated  the  succession  to  his  dominions ; — sove- 
reigns sometimes  reciprocally  ^rwaraw^y  their  respective  states. 
But  we  should  rather  denominate  those  transactions  treaties 
of  alliance,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  former  case,  of  maintain- 
ing that  rule  of  succession, — and,  in  the  latter,  of  supporting 
the  possession  of  those  states. 
2  289.  •  Da-  The  guaranty  naturally  subsists  as  long  as  the  treaty  that 
ration  of  the  ig  the  object  of  it;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  this  ought  always 
^'*"*"^*  to  be  presumed,  since  it  is  required,  and  given,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  the  treaty.  But  there  is  no  reason  which  can  natu- 
rally prevent  its  limitation  to  a  certain  period, — ^to  the  lives 
of  the  contracting  powers,  to  that  of  the  guarantee,  &c.  In 
a  word,  whatever  we  have  said  of  treaties  in  general  is  equally 
applicable  to  a  treaty  of  guaranty,  ^ 

§  240.  Trea-     When  there  is  question  of  things  which  another  may  do  or 
f  *"  t"*^      P^®  *^  ^^  ^  '^^  ^'^^  promises,  as,  for  instance,  the  payment 
^^  ^'        of  a  sum  of  money,  it  is  safer  to  demand  a  security  than  a 
guaranty :  for  the  surety  is  bound  to  make  good  the  promise 
in  default  of  the  principal, — ^whereas  the  guarantee  is  only 
obliged  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  obtain  a  performance  of 
the  promise  from  him  who  has  made  it. 
i  241.  A  nation  may  put  some  of  her  possessions  into  the  hands 

Pawn0,  le-  ^f  another,  for  the  security  of  her  promises,  debts,  or  engage- 
JJ^?*Jv^*ments.     If  she  thus  deposits  movable  property,  she  gives 
pledges.    Poland  formerljr  pledged  a  crown  and  other  jeweb 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia.    But  sometimes  towns  and  pro- 
vinces are  given  in  pawn.    If  they  are  only  pledged  by  a 
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deed  which  assigns  them  as  security  for  a  debt,  they  serve  as    book  n. 
a  mortgage :  if  they  are  actually  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ere-  c^^^-  ^^« 
ditor,  or  of  him  with  whom  the  affair  has  been  transacted,  he 
holds  them  as  pledges :  and,  if  the  revenues  are  ceded  to  him 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  interest  of  the  debt,  the  transaction 
is  called  a  compact  of  antichresis. 

The  right  which  the  possession  of  a  town  or  province  con-  §  242.   a 
fers  upon  him  who  holds  it  in  pledge,  extends  no  further  than  nation's 
to  secure  the  payment  of  what  is  due  to  him,  or  the  perform- "^J^*'" 
ance  of  the  promise  that  has  been  made  to  him.     He  mayi^oi^^^ 
therefore  retain  the  town  or  the  province  in  his  hands,  till  he  pledge. 
is  satisfied :  but  he  has  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  it ; 
for  that  town,  or  that  country,  does  not  belong  to  him  as  pro-  [  238  ] 
prietor.     He  cannot  even  interfere  in  the  government  of  it, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  his  own  security,  unless  the 
empire,  or  the  exercise  of  sovereignty,  has  been  expressly 
made  over  to  him.     This  last  point  is  not  naturally  to  be 
presumed,  since  it  is  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gagee, that  the  country  is  put  into  his  hands  and  under  his 
power.     Further,  he  is  obliged,  like  every  other  person  who 
has  received  a  pledge,  to  preserve  the  country  he  holds  as  a 
security,  and,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  to  prevent  its  suffering 
any  damage  or  dilapidation :  he  is  responsible  for  it ;  and  if 
the  country  is  ruined  through  his  fault,  he  is  bound  to  in- 
demnify the  state  that  intrusted  him  with  the  possession  of 
it.     If  the  sovereignty  is  deposited  in  his  hands  together 
with  the  country  itself,  he  ought  to  govern  it  accorcOng  to 
its  constitution,  and  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sovereign  of  the  country  was  obliged  to  govern  it ;  for  the 
latter  could  only  pledge  his  lawful  right. 

As  soon  as  the  debt  is  paid,  or  the  treaty  is  fulfilled,  the  ;  248.  How 
term  of  the  security  expires,  and  he  who  holds  a  town  or  a^^*®^ 
province  by  this  title  is  bound  to  restore  it  faithfully,  in  theJ^^J^j^ 
same  state  in  which  he  received  it,  so  far  as  this  depends 
on  him. 

But  to  those  who  have  no  law  but  their  avarice,  or  their 
ambition — wfco,  like  Achilles,  place  all  their  right  in  the  point 
of  their  sword* — a  tempting  allurement  now  presents  itself: 
they  have  recourse  to  a  thousand  quibbles,  a  thousand  pre- 
.  tences,  to  retain  an  important  place,  or  a  country  which  is 
conveniently  situated  for  their  purposes.  The  subject  is  too 
odious  for  us  to  allege  examples :  they  are  well  enough  known, 
and  sufficiently  numerous  to  convince  every  sensible  nation, 
that  it  is  very  imprudent  to  make  over  such  securities. 

But  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  or  if  the  }  244.  How 
treaty  be  not  fulfilled,  wnat  has  been  given  in  security  may  ^^^  "**y  *P- 
be  retained  and  appropriated,  or  the  mortgage  seized,  at  loastj^''***  ** 
until  the  debt  be  discharged,  or  a  just  compensation  made. 


*  Jura  negat  sibi  nata,  nlhQ  non  arrogat  armis. — Horat. 
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BOOK  n.  The  house  of  Savoy  had  mortgaged  the  country  of  Vaud  to 
CHAP.  XVI.  ^YiQ  cantons  of  Bern  and  Fribourg;  and  those  two  cantons, 
finding  that  no  payments  were  made,  had  recourse  to  arms, 
and  took  possession  of  the  country.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  in- 
stead of  immediately  satisfying  their  just  demands,  opposed 
force  to  force,  and  gave  them  still  further  grounds  of  com- 
plaint :  wherefore  the  cantons,  finally  successful  in  the  con- 
test, have  since  retained  possession  of  that  fine  country,  as 
well  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  as  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  to  obtain  a  just  indemnification. 
1 246.  Finally,  there  is,  in  the  way  of  security,  another  precau- 

Hostages.     ^j^^j^^  ^f  y^py  ancient  institution,  and  much  used  among  nations 
— ^which  is,  to  require  hostages.     These  are  persons  of  conse- 
quence, delivered  up  by  the  promising  party,  to  him  with 
[  239  ]  whom  he  enters  into  an  engagement,  to  be  detained  by  the 
latter  until  the  performance  of  the  promises  which  are  made 
to  him.    In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  those  above  mentioned, 
the  transaction  is  a  pignorary  contract,  in  which  free  men 
are  delivered  up,  instead  of  towns,  countries,  or  jewels.  With 
respect  to  this  contract,  therefore,  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  those  particular  observations  which  the  difierence  of  the 
things  pledged  renders  necessary. 
i  246.  What     The  sovereign  who  receives  hostages  has  no  other  right 
right  wo      over  them  than  that  of  securing  their  persons,  in  order  to 
have  oyer    detain  them  till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  the  promises 
ostages.     ^£  ^hich  they  are  the  pledge.     He  may  therefore  take  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  their  escaping  from  him :  but  those  pre- 
cautions should  be  moderated  by  humanity  towards  men 
whom  he  has  no  right  to  use  ill ;  and  they  ought  not  to  be 
extended  beyond  what  prudence  requires. 

It  is  pleasing  to  behold  the  European  nations  in  the  pre- 
sent age  content  themselves  with  the  bare  parol  of  their  host- 
ages.    The  English  noblemen  who  were  sent  to  France  in 
that  character,  m  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  1748,  to  stay  till  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  were 
solely  bound  by  their  word  of  honour,  and  lived  at  court,  and 
at  Paris,  rather  as  ministers  of  their  nation  than  as  hostages* 
i  **^-  '^^^     The  liberty  of  the  hostages  is  the  only  thing  pledged :  and 
iapiSgedT*^^  he  who  has  given  them  breaks  his  promise,  they  may  be 
detained  in  captivity.     Formerly  they  were  in  such  cases  put 
to  death ; — ^an  inhuman  cruelty,  founded  on  an  error.   It  was 
imagined  that  the  sovereign  might  arbitrarily  dispose  of  the 
lives  of  his  subjects,  or  that  every  man  was  the  master  of  his 
own  life,  and  had  a  right  to  stake  it  as  a  pledge  when  he  de- 
livered himself  up  as  a  hostage. 
i  2^  ^^®^     As  soon  as  the  engagements  are  fulfilled,  the  cause  for 
Ui^wttthaok.  ^^^^^  *^®  hostages  were  dftlivered  no  longer  subsists :  they 
then  immediately  become  free,  and  ought  to  be  restored  with- 
out delay.     They  ought  also  to  be  restored,  if  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  demanded  does  not  take  place :  to  detain 
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them  then  would  be  to  abuse  the  sacred  faith  upon  which  book  n. 
they  are  delivered.  The  perfidious  Christiem  II.,  king  of  £![£!lZI!i 
Denmark,  being  delayed  by  contrary  winds  before  Stockholm, 
and,  together  with  his  whole  fleet,  ready  to  perish  with 
famine,  made  proposals  of  peace :  whereupon,  the ,  adminis- 
trator, 'Steno,  imprudently  trusting  to  his  promises,  furnished 
the  Danes  with  provisions,  and  even  gave  Gustavus  and  six 
other  noblemen  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the  king,  who 
pretended  to  have  a  desire  to  come  on  shore :  but,  with  the 
I  first  fair  wind,  Christiern  weighed  anchor,  and  carried  ofi*  the 
hostages ;  thus  repaying  the  generosity  of  his  enemy  by  an 
infamous  act  of  treachery.  "*" 

Hostages  being  delivered  on  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  he  i  240.  whe- 
who  receives  them  promising  to  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  ^®^  ^^y 
promise  of  which  they  are  the  surety  shall  be  fulfilled, — such  ^^^ 
engagements  ought  to  he  literally  accomplished :  and  the  any  other 
hostages  should  be  really  and  faithfully  restored  to  their  for-  acoount 
mer  condition,  as  soon  as  the  accomplishment  of  the  promise 
has  disengaged  them.     It  is,  therefore,  not  allowable  to  de- 
tain them  for  any  other  cause ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  find  [  240  ] 
that  some  learned  writers  teach  a  contrary  doctrine.f    They 
ground  their  opinion  upon  the  principle  which  authorisses  a 
sovereign  to  seize  and  detain  the  subjects  of  another  state  in 
order  to  compel  their  rulers  to  do  him  justice.     The  prin- 
ciple is  true ;  but  the  application  is  not  just.     These  authors 
seemed  to  have  overlooked  the  circumstance,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  faith  of  the  treaty  by  virtue  of  which  the  hostage  has 
been  delivered,  he  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  that  sove- 
reign, nor  exposed  to  be  so  easily  seised ;  and  that  the  faith 
of  such  a  treaty  does  not  allow  the  sovereign  to  make  any 
other  use  of  his  hostage  than  that  for  which  ne  was  intended, 
or  to  take  advantage  of  his  detention  beyond  what  has  been 
expressly  stipulated.     The  hostage  is  delivered  for  the  secu- 
rity of  a  promise,  and  for  that  alone.     As  soon,  therefore,  as 
the  promise  is  fulfilled,  the  hostage,  as  we  have  just  observed, 
ought  to  be  restored  to  his  former  condition.     To  tell  him 
that  he  is  released  as  a  hostage,  but  detained  as  a  pledge  for 
the  security  of  any  other  pretension,  would  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  his  situation  as  a  hostage,  in  evident  violation  of  the 
spirit  and  even  the  letter  of  the  convention,  according  to 
which,  as  soon  as  the  {Hromise  is  accomplished,  the  hostage  is 
to  be  restored  to  himself  and  his  country,  and  reinstated  in 
his  pristine  rank,  as  if  he  had  never  been  a  hostage.     With- 
out a  rigid  adherence  to  this  principle,  it  would  no  longer  be 
safe  to  give  hostages,  since  princes  might,  on  every  occasion, 
easily  devise  some  pretext  for  detaining  them.     Albert  the 
Wise,  duke  of  Austria,  making  war  against  the  city  of  Zurich, 

*  Histoiy  of  the  BeyolntioiiB  of  Sweden. 

t  Qrotiiu,  Ub.  iiL  ei4>.  zz.  i  65.— WoUni,  Jub  Gent  {  508. 
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BOOK  n.    in  the  year  1351,  the  two  parties  referred  the  decision  of  their 
CHAP.  xvi.  (jigput^g  ^q  arbitrators,  and  Zurich  gave  hostages.     The  arbi- 
trators  passed  an  unjust  sentence,   dictated  by  partiality. 
Zurich,  nevertheless,  after  having  made  a  well-grounded  com- 
•  plaint  on  the  subject,  determined  to  submit  to  their  decision. 
But  the  duke  formed  new  pretensions,  and  detained  the  hos- 
tages,* contrary  to  the  faith  of  the  compromise,  and  in  evident 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations. 
^  250.  They     But  a  hostage  may  be  detained  for  his  own  actions,  for 
may  bo  de-  firimes  Committed,  or  debts  contracted  in  the  country  while  he 
thdrtira     ^^  ^^  hostage  there.     This  is  no  violation  of  the  faith  of  the 
artioDB.       treaty.     In  order  to  be  sure  of  recovering  his  liberty,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  hostage  must  not  claim  a 
right  to  commit,  with  impunity,  any  outrages  against  the  na- 
tion by  which  he  is  kept ;  and  when  he  is  about  to  depart,  it 
is  just  that  he  should  pajr  his  debts. 
g  251.   Of       It  is  the  party  who  gives  the  hostages  that  is  to  provide 
the  Bupport  for  their  support ;  for,  it  is  by  his  order,  and  for  his  service, 
of  hostages.  ^Jjj^ij  ^jjgy  ^YQ  jjj  hostage.     He  who  receives  them  for  his  own 
security  is  not  bound  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  subsist- 
ence, but  simply  that  of  their  custody,  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
[  241  ]  set  a  guard  over  them. 

§  252.   A        The  sovereign  may  dispose  of  his  subjects  for  the  service 

subject  can-  of  the  State ;  he  may,  therefore,  give  them  also  as  hostages ; 

not  refuse  to  ^j^^  ^|^^  person  who  is  nominated  for  that  purpose  is  bound 

ofltage.^^  obey,  as  he  is,  on  every  other  occasion,  when  commanded 

for  the  service  of  his  country.     But,  as  the  expenses  ought 

to  be  borne  equally  by  the  citizens,  the  hostage  is  entitled  to 

be  defrayed  and  indemnified  at  the  public  charge. 

It  is,  evidently,  a  subject  alone  who  can  be  given  as  a  hos- 
tage against  his  will.  With  a  vassal,  the  case  is  otherwise. 
What  he  owes  to  the  sovereign,  is  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  his  fief;  and  he  is  bound  to  nothing  more.  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  a  decided  point  that  a  vassal,  cannot  be  constrained 
to  go  as  a  hostage,  unless  he  be  at  the  same  time  a  subject. 

Whoever  has  a  power  to  make  treaties  or  conventions,  may 

give  and  receive  hostages.     For  this  reason,  not  only  the 

sovereign,  but  also  the  subordinate  authorities,  have  a  right 

to  give  hostages  in  the  agreements  thev  make,  according  to 

the  powers  annexed  to  their  ofBce,  and  the  extent  of  their 

commission.      The  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  besieging 

general,  give  and  receive  hostages  for  the  security  of  the 

capitulation :  whoever  is  under  their  command  is  bound  to 

obey,  if  he  is  nominated  for  that  purpose. 

;  S58.  Rank     Hostages  ought  naturally  to  be  persons  of  consequence, 

of  the  host-  since  they  are  required  as  a  security.    Persons  of  mean  con- 

•*^  dition  would  furnish  but  a  feeble  security,  unless  they  were 

given  in  great  numbers.     Care  is  commonly  taken  to  settle 

•  Tfehvdi,  yoL  L  p.  421. 
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the  rank  of  the  hostages  that  are  to  be  delivered ;  and  the  book  n. 
violation  of  a  compact  in  this  particular  is  a  flagrant  derelic--25£lLfIL 
tion  of  good  faith  and  honour.  It  was  a  shameful  act  of 
perfidy  in  La  Trimouille  to  give  the  Swiss  only  hostages  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people,  instead  of  four  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens of  Dijon,  as  had  been  stipulated  in  the  famous  treaty 
we  mentioned  above  (§  212).  Sometimes  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  state,  and  even  princes,  are  given  in  hostage. 
Francis  I.  gave  his  own  sons  as  security  for  the  treaty  of 
Madrid. 

The  sovereign  who  gives  hostages  ought  to  act  ingenuously  ?  ^^  ^"^ 
•in  the  affair, — ^giving  them  in  reality  as  pledges  of  his  word, ^^J*^^** 
and,  consequently,  with  the  intention  that  they  should  be  kept  eooajw. 
till  the  entire  accomplishment  of  his  promise.     He  cannot, 
therefore,  approve  of  their  making  their  escape :  and,  if  they 
take  such  a  step,  so  far  from  harbouring  them,  he  is  bound 
to  send  them  back.     The  hostage,  on  his  side,  conformably 
to  the  presumed  intention  of  his  sovereign,  ought  faithfully 
to  remain  with  him  to  whom  he  is  delivered,  without  endea- 
vouring to  escape.     Gloelia  made  her  escape  from  the  hands 
of  Porsenna,  to  whom  she  had  been  delivered  as  a  hostage ; 
but  the  Romans  sent  her  back,  that  they  might  not  incur  the 
guilt  of  violating  the  treaty.*  [  242  ] 

If  the  hostage  happens  to  die,  he  who  has  given  him  is  not  i  255.  whe- 
obliged  to  replace  him,  unless  this  was  made  a  part  of  the  ^^  *  **<**^ 
agreement.     The  hostage  was  a  security  required  of  1^™  •  Sfegl^to  be 
that  security  is  lost  without  any  fault  on  his  side ;  and  there  replaced, 
exists  no  reason  why  he  should  be  obliged  to  give  another. 

If  any  one  substitutes  himself  for  a  time  in  the  place  of  a}  256.   Of 


who 


hostage,  and  the  hostage  happens  in  the  interim  to  die  a^^ 
natural  death,  the  substitute  is  free:  for,  in  this  case,  things ^JJJ^\ 
are  to  be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  in  which  they  would  ji^gii^ge. 
have  been  if  the  hostage  had  not  been  permitted  to  absent 
himself  and  substitute  another  in  his  stead :  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  the  hostage  is  not  free  by  the  death  of  him  who  has 
taken  his  place  only  for  a  time.  It  would  be  quite  the  con- 
trary, if  the  hostage  had  been  exchanged  for  another :  the 
former  would  be  absolutely  free  from  all  engagement ;  and 
the  person  who  had  taken  his  place  would  alone  be  bound. 

If  a  prince  who  has  been  given  in  hostage  succeeds  to  the  J  267.  A 
crown,  he  ought  to  be  released  on  the  delivery  of  another '>**«^«  "^^ 
suflBcient  hostage,  or  a  number  of  others,  who  shall  together  ^^  ^^ 
constitute  an  aggregate  security  equivalent  to  that  which  he 
himself  afforded  when  he  was  originallv  given.     This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  treaty  itself,  which  did  not  import  that  the 
king  should  be  a  hostage.     The  detention  of  the  king's  per- 
son by  a  foreign  power  is  a  thing  of  too  interesting  a  nature 
to  admit  a  presumption  that  the  state  had  intended  to  expose 

*  Bi  Bomani  pigniu  pacSa  ex  foedere  iMtitaenint    Tit  LIt.  Ub.  iL  eap.  ziiL 
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BOOK  n.    herself  to  the  consequences  of  sach  an  event.     Good  faitli 
f5^!lZIL ought  to  preside  in  all   conventions;  and  the  manifest  or 
justly  presumed  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  ought 
to  be  adhered  to*    If  Francis  I.  had  died  after  having  given 
his  sons  as  hostages,  certainly  the  dauphin  should  have  been 
released :  for,  he  had  been  delivered  only  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing the  king  to  his  kingdom ;  and,  if  the  emperor  had 
detained  him,  that  view  would  have  been  frustrated,  since  the 
king  of  France  would  still  have  been  a  captive.    It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  in  this  reasoning,  I  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  no  violation  of  the  treaty  has  taken  place  oa  the  part 
of  the  state  which  has  given  a  prince  in  hostage.    In  case 
that  state  had  broken  its  promise,  advantage  might  reasonably 
be  taken  of  an  event  which  rendered  the  hostage  still  more 
valuable,  and  his  release  the  more  necessary. 
^258.   The      The  liability  of  a  hostage,  as  that  of  a  (dty'or  a  country, 
lUbiHtyof  expircs  with  the  treaty  which  it  was  intended  to  secure 
•td]"^^*  (§§248,  248):  and  consequently,  if  the  treaty  is  personal, 
ibo  trea<7.    the  hostagc  IS  free  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  eontract- 

ine  powers  happens  to  die. 
$  259.   The      The  sovereign  who  breaks  his  word  after  having  ^ven  host- 
vioiation  of  i^g^  ^Q^g  1^  injury,  not  only  to  the  other  contractmg  poww, 
M*inj«7  "         ^^^^  *^  *^^  hostages  themselves-     For,  though  subjects 
done  to  the  ^^  indeed  bound  to  obev  their  sovereign  who  gives  them  in 
hoBtagei.     hostage,  that  sovereign  has  not  a  right  wantonly  to  sacrifice 
[  243  ]  their  liberty,  and  expose  their  lives  to  daneer  without  just, 
reasons.    Delivered  up  as  a  security  for  their  sovereign's 
promise,  not  for  the  nurpose  of  suffering  any  harm, — if  he 
entails  misfortune  on  them  by  violating  his  faith,  he  covers 
himself  with  double  infamy.    Pawns  and  mortgages  serve  as 
securities  for  what  is  due ;  and  their  acquisition  indemnifies 
the  party  to  whom  the  other  fails  in  his  engagements.     Host- 
ages are  rather  pledges  of  the  faith  of  him  who  gives  them ; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  he  would  abhor  the  idea  of  sacrificing 
innocent  persons.    But,  if  particular  conjunctures  oblige  a 
sovereign  to  abandon  the  hostages, — ^if,  (w  example,  the 
party  who  has  recdved  them  violates  his  engagements  in  the 
first  instance,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  violation,  the  treaty 
can  no  longer  be  accomplished  without  exposing  the  state  to 
daneer, — no  measure  should  be  left  untried  for  the  delivery 
of  mose  unfortunate  hostages ;  and  the  state  cannot  refuse 
to  compensate  them  for  their  sufimngs,  and  to  make  them 
amends,  dther  in  their  own  persons,  or  in  those  of  thor 
relatives.' 
^  2«o.   The      At  the  moment  when  the  sovereign  who  has  given  the 
lulBta^e^^  hostage  has  violated  his  faith,  the  latter  ceases  to  retain  the 
when^he      character  of  a  hostage,  and  becomes  a  prisoner  to  the  party 
who  has      who  had  received  him,  and  who  has  now  a  ri^t  to  detain  him 
styenhiininin  perpetual  captivity.     But  it  becomes  a  generous  prince  to 
faiiB  in  hij   refrain  from  an  exertion  of  his  rights  at  the  expense  of  an 
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innocent  individual.     And  as  the  hostage  is  no  longer  boand    book  n. 
by  any  tie  to  his  own  sovereign  who  has  perfidiously  aban-  ^'^^'  ^^ 
doned  him, — ^if  he  chooses  to  transfer  his  allegiance  to  theong^ge- 
prince  who  is  now  the  arbiter  of  his  fate,  the  latter  may  ac- "*•"*■• 
quire  a  useful  subject,  instead  of  a  wretched  prisoner,  the 
tronblesome  object  of  his  commiseration.     Or  he  may  liberate 
and  dismiss  him,  on  settling  with  him  the  conditions. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  life  of  a  hostage  can-}  S6i.  Of 
not  be  lawfully  taken  away  on  account  of  the  {(erfidy  of  the^^  ^f^^ 
party  who  has  delivered  him.  The  custom  of  nations,  the^''"''**^^" 
most  constant  practice,  cannot  justify  such  an  instance  of 
barbarous  cruelty,  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.  Even  at 
a  time  when  tiiat  drea&ul  custom  was  but  too  much  autho- 
rized, the  great  Scipio  publicly  declared  that  he  would  not 
suffer  his  vengeance  to  fall  on  innocent  hostages,  but  on  the 
persons  themselves  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of  perfidy,  and 
that  he  was  incapable  of  punishing  any  but  arme^  enemies.'*' 
The  emperor  Julian  made  the  same  aeclaration.f  All  that 
such  a  custom  can  produce,  is  impunity  among  the  nations 
who  practice  it.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  it  cannot  complain 
that  another  is  so  too :  but  every  nation  may  and  ought  to 
declare  that  she  considers  the  action  as  a  barbarity  injurious 
to  human  nature. 


CHAP.  XVn.  [  244  ] 

OF  THE  INTBRPRBTATION  OF  TREATIES.  (130)  <^^^-  ^^"- 

IF  the  ideas  of  men  were  always  distinct  and  perfectly  j  2«2.   Ne- 
dt^terminate, — ^if,  for  the  expression  gf  those  ideas,  they  had  cosaity  of 
none  but  proper  words,  no  terms  but  such  as  were  clear,  pre-®****^^^**^?"*? 
cise,  and  susceptible  only  of  one  sense, — ^there  would  iiever  J^J^^^j^^ 

*  Tit  Liy.  lib.  xxviiL  cap.  zzxir.  the  same.  (Ephinatone  v.  Bedreeehund, 
t  See  Grotius,  lib.  iiL  cap.  zL  J  18,  Knapp's  Rep.  340 ;  Undo  r.  Rodntyy 
not.  2.  Dongl.  818.)  Polidoal  treaties  be- 
(130)  See  ftirther  as  to  the  oonstrac-  tween  a  foreign  state  and  subjects  of 
tion  of  treaties/  post  B.  IV.  Ch.  in.  J  32,  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  acting  as 
post)  4i3.  This  chapter  is  highly  an  independent  state  under  the  powers 
important  to  be  stndied,  in  relation  to  granted  by  charter  and  act  of  parlia- 
questiona  respecting  the  construction  menti  are  not  a  subject  of  municipal 
of  private  contracts,  statutes,  Ac,  as  jurisdiction:  therefore,  a  bill  founded 
weU  as  of  treaties,  as  many  of  the  rules  on  such  treaties  by  the  nabob  of  Arcot 
aro  capable  of  general  application,  against  the  East  India  Company,  was 
Questions  respecting  the  constrxKtion,  dismissed.  {Nabob  of  Camatio  y.  Ea9t 
infrartion,  OT  obaervance  of  treaties,  are  India  Company,  2  Ves.  jun.  56;  and 
not  in  general  directly  agitated  in  any  see  in  general.  Hill  t.  Reardon,  2  Sim. 
municipal  court  of  law  or  equity  of  A  Stu.  437;  Jacob,  Rep.  84;  2  Buss. 
Great  Britain,  at  least  as  regards  the  Rep.  60S — 633;  confirming  the  gene- 
adjustment  of  any  claims  between  the  ral  rule,  but  admitting  the  jurisdiction 
respective  states  who  were  parties  to  of  a  court  of  equity,  where  there  has 
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BOOK  iL    be  any  difficulty  in  discovering  their  meaning  in  the  words 

CHAP.  xYiL  ^j  -i^hich  they  intended  to  express  it :  nothing  more  would  be 

necessary  than  to  understand  the  language.    But,  eyen  on 


beon  a  inuU)  Bat»  coUateraUy,  conrtfl 
of  law  very  freqaently  have  to  discuss 
and  to  eonstrae  and  give  effect  to  trea- 
ties, as  regards  the  privat9  rights  of 
rabjects ;  and,  after  ascertaining  the  par- 
ticular object  of  the  treaty,  the  courts 
then  construe  it  nearly  by  the  same 
roles  as  affect  contracts  between  prirate 
indiyidnals.  (Per  Byre,  G.  J.  in  Mar- 
ryau  r.  WiUtm,  1  Bos.  A  PuL  ^6—439. 
And  see  in  general,  as  to  the  oonstmo- 
tion  of  treaties,  Marriott 9  ease  of 
Ihiteh  ship,  12,  13,  Ac)  One  general 
rule  to  be  ever  kept  in  view  is,  that  it  is 
the  essence  of  a  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  that  the  commercial  fHendly  in- 
tercourse of  the  contracting  powers 
must  be  replaced  in  its  former  state.  (2 
Ohalmer's  Opinion,  849.) 

Yattel,  in  pages  244^274»  elabo- 
rately  lays  down  seyeral  rvlet  for  con- 
•truing  treaties.  In  a  learned  opinion 
upon  the  subject^  it  has  been  well  ob- 
serred,  that  treaties,  being  in  their 
nature  compacts  superseding  the  com- 
mon usage,  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
the  law  of  nations,  by  particular  stipu- 
lations, are  to  be  argued  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  all  obligations  which  arise  from 
contract^  expressed  or  taci^  whether 
qvuxai  ex  contractu,  or  necessarily  implied 
by  general  words  of  comprehension; 
and  the  principles  of  the  civil  law  de 
ohUgationibvMf  which  is  the  law  admitted 
by  all  nations  in  Europe,  by  most  in 
their  domestic  and  by  all  in  national 
questions,  must  be  allowed  to  arbitrate 
in  deciding  the  validity,  existence,  and 
meaning  of  a  public  treaty,  by  the  same 
rules  and  reasonings  as  when  applied 
to  any  other  contract  of  private  life. 
Words  or  characters  are  merely  used 
tq  convey,  by  marks  or  sounds,  the 
ideas  of  consent,  and  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  compacts:  now,  the  end 
being  thus  principally  to  be  considered, 
and  the  means  being  regarded  only  as 
declarative  of  the  end,  if  by  any  other 
means  than  by  strict  words  a  contract 
is  implied,  it  is  undoubtedly  valid  when- 
ever there  appears,  from  any  acts  or 
reasonable  interpretations  of  signs,  an 
acknowledged  consent,  and  equitable 
foundations  of  contracting;  these  cir- 
cumstances making  the  very  substance 
of  a  contract.  (Sir  James  Marriott's 
Opinion  on  the  Duration  of  the  Treaty 
of  Neutrality  in  1686,  in  Chalmer's 
842 


Collect  of  Opinions,  voL  2,  345,  346.) 
Therefore,  the  rules  of  customary  con- 
tracts between  private  individuals  may 
in  general  be  called  in  aid.  However, 
in  debating  any  question  upon  trtaiieu 
arising  between  nation  and  nation^  in 
the  age  we  live  in,  it  is  neoestaiy  to 
keep  in  view  the  general  state  and  con- 
dition of  the  contracting  powers,  from 
whence  the  arguments  of  public  law 
can  only  be  drawn  with  any  just  deci- 
sion. (2  Chalmer's  Col.  Op.  347.)  It 
has  also  been  considered  that  a  general 
oommeroial  treaty,  not  limited  by  its 
terms  to  a  particular  time,  is  only  «m- 
pended  by  a  war;  and  thaty  upon  the 
return  of  peace,  it  will  tacitly  revive  by 
implication,  unless  there  be  an  express 
declaration  to  the  contrary.  (2  Chal- 
mer's Col.  Op.  344—355.)  In  the 
great  case  of  MarryaU  v.  WiUon^  upon 
the  construction  of  the  treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in 
error  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  Eyre, 
Ch.  J.,  after  observing  that  a  treaty 
should  be  construed  liberally,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  good  faith  which  al- 
ways distinguishes  a  great  nation,  said, 
that  courts  of  law,  although  not  the 
exi>ounders  of  a  treaty,  yet  when  it  is 
brought  under  their  consideration  in- 
eidentaUy,  they  must  say  how  the 
treaty  is  to  be  understood  between  the 
parties  to  the  action,  and  in  doing 
which,  they  have  but  one  rule  by 
which  to  govern  themselves.  We  are 
to  construe  this  treaty  as  we  would 
construe  any  other  instrument^  public 
or  private ;  we  are  to  coUect  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  from  the  words 
and  the  context^  the  true  Intent  and 
meaning  of  the  contracting  parties, 
whether  they  are  A.  and  B.,  or  happen 
to  be  two  independent  states.  (Per 
Eyre,  Ch.  J.,  in  JfarryaU  v.  WiUon, 
1  Bos.  &  PuL  436—439.  {  The  United 
States  V.  Arredondo  et  al,  6  Peters*  S.  C. 
Rep.  610.} 

With  respect  to  the  general  rules 
for  construing  private  contracts,  and 
which  equally  apply  to  treaties,  see 
cases  collected,  Chitty  on  Bills,  8  ed. 
190—194.  Paley  on  Moral  Phil.  126. 
The  editor  has  purposely  refrained  from 
fortifying  the  excellent  rules  laid  down 
in  the  context,  by  numerous  instances, 
feeling  that  that  attempt  might  rather  en- 
cumber than  improve  this  edition. — G. 
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this  supposition,  the  art  of  interpretation  would  still  not  be  bi  ok  ii. 
useless.  In  concessions,  conventionsy  and  treaties,  in  all  con*  cg^^-  ^^": 
tracts,  as  well  as  in  the  laws,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  and 
point  out  all  the  particular  cases  that  may  arise  ;  we  decree, 
we  ordain,  we  agree  upon  certain  things,  and  express  them  in 
general  terms ;  and,  though  all  the  expressions  of  a  treaty 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  plain,  and  determinate,  the  true  in- 
terpretation would  still  consist  in  making,  in  all  the  particular 
cases  that  present  themselves,  a  just  application  of  what  has 
been  decreed  in  a  general  manner.  But  this  is  not  all : — 
conjectures  vary,  and  produce  new  kinds  of  cases,  that  can- 
not be  brought  within  the  terms  of  the  treaty  or  the  law, 
except  by  inferences  drawn  from  the  general  views  of  the 
contracting  parties,  or  of  the  legislature.  Between  different 
clauses,  there  will  be  found  contradictions  and  inconsistencies, 
real  or  apparent ;  and  the  question  is,  to  reconcile  such  clauses, 
and  point  out  the  path  to  be  pursued.  But  the  case  is  much 
worse  if  we  consider  that  fraud  seeks  to  take  advantage  even 
of  the  imperfection  of  language,  and  that  men  designedly 
throw  obscurity  and  ambiguity  into  their  treaties,  in  order  to 
be  provided  with  a  pretence  for  eluding  them  upon  occasion. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  establish  rules  founded  on  reason, 
and  authorized  by  the  law  of  nature,  capable  of  difiusing  light 
over  what  is  obscure,  of  determining  what  is  uncertain,  and 
of  frustrating  the  views  of  him  who  acts  with  duplicity  in 
forming  the  compact.  Let  us  begin  with  those  that  tend  par- 
ticularly to  this  last  end, — ^with  those  maxims  of  justice  and 
equity  which  are  calculated  to  repress  fraud,  and  to  prevent 
the  effect  of  its  artifices. 

The  first  general  maxim  of  interpretation  is,  that  It  is  not  i  263.   let 
allowable  to  interpret  what  has  no  need  of  interpretation,  s^^^j^ 
When  a  deed  is  worded  in  clear  and  precise  terms, — when  ^"Taiiow- 
its  meaning  is  evident,  and  leads  to  no  absurd  conclusion, —  able  to  in- 
there  can  be  no  reason  for  refusing  to  admit  the  meaning  terpret  what 
which  such  deed  naturally  presents.     To   go   elsewhere   in  ^**/»<>  "^^^^^ 
search  of  conjectures,  in  order  to  restrict  or  extend  it,  is  but  J^Jow^ai) 
an  attempt  to  elude  it.     If  this  dangerous  method  be  once 
admitted,  there  will  be  no  deed  which  it  will  not  render  use- 
less.    However  luminous  each  clause  may  be, — however  clear 
and  precise  the  terms  in  which  the  deed  is  couched, — ^all  this  [  245  ] 
will  be  of  no  avail,  if  it  be  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of  extrane- 
ous arguments,  to  prove  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
sense  which  it  naturally  presents.* 

Those  cavillers  who  dispute  the  sense  of  a  clear  and  deter- 

(131)  See  the  same  maxim,  Paley's  *  Standum  omnino  est  iis,  quae  verbis 
Moral  Philos.  126 ;  Chit  on  Bills,  8  ed.  expressis,  quomm  manifestus  est  sig- 
190  to  194.  There  is  another  mle,  (post,  nificatns,  indicata  fnerunt,  nisi  omnem 
443,  J  32),  to  construe  against  the  party  a  negotiis  humanis  certitndinem  re- 
prescribing  the  terms  of  treaty,  or  the  movere  Tolueris.  Wolf.  Jus  Nat  par 
superior.  tU.  n.  822. 
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245  OV  THE  INTERPRETATION  OP  TRBATlEb. 

BOOK  n.  minate  article,  are  accnstomed  to  seek  their  frivolous  snbter- 
CHAP.  XYH.  fuggg  jjj  ^ijg  pretended  intentions  and  views  which  they  attri- 
§  264.  2d  b^te  to  its  author.  It  would  be  very  often  danscerous  to  enter 
maxim  •  if  ^^^^  ^^®™  ^^^  ^®  discussion  of  those  supposed  views  that  are 
he  who  not  pointed  out  in  the  piece  itself.  The  following  rule  is  better 
coaid  and  calculated  to  foil  such  cavillers,  and  will  at  once  cut  short  all 
ought  to  chicanery: — If  he  who  eotdd  and  ought  to  have  explained 
**Wn^  ^*^^^  <?fe«rfy  and  fuUy  has  not  done  tt,  it  is  the  worse  for 
himself  has  ^i^ '  ^  Cannot  be  aUowed  to  introduce  subsequent  restrictions 
not  done  it»  which  he  hos  not  expressed.  This  is  a  maxim  of  the  Roman 
it  i£  to  his  la^ .  P actionem  obseuram  iis  nocere  in  quorum  fuit  potestate 
own  detri-  ^^^  apertius  conscribere.*  The  equity  of  this  rule  is  glar- 
ingly obvious,  and  its  necessity  is  not  less  evident.  There 
will  be  no  security  in  conventions,  no  stability  in  grants  or 
concessions,  if  they  may  be  rendered  nugatory  by  siu^sequent 
limitations,  which  ought  to  have  been  originally  specified  in 
the  deed,  if  they  were  in  the  contemplation  of  the  contract- 
ing parties. 
$  265.  3d  The  third  general  maxim  or  principle  on  the  subject  of  in- 
general  terpretation  is,  that  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  parties 
™^^  *  f  *^^^*^  *^  *^^  contra/A  has  a  right  to  interpret  the  deed  or 
^econ-*^  *^*^y  (^cording  to  his  own  fancy.  For  if  you  are  at  liberty 
tractingpar-to  affix  whatever  meaning  you  please  to  my  promise,  you  will 
ties  has  a  havo  the  power  of  obliging  me  to  do  whatever  you  choose, 
"*^****th*"  ^^^^^^'^y  ^  ™y  intention,  and  beyond  my  real  engagements: 
treaty  ac-^  *^^»  ^^  *^®  Other  hand,  if  I  am  allowed  to  explain  my  pro- 
cording  to  mises  as  I  please,  I  may  render  them  vain  and  illusory,  by 
his  own  giving  them  a  meaning  quite  different  from  that  which  they 
fancy.         presented  to  you,  and  in  which  you  must  have  understood 

them  at  the  time  of  your  accepting  them. 
i  266.  4th  On  every  occasion  when  a  person  could  and  ought  to  have 
general  made  known  his  intention^  we  assume  for  true  against  him 
maxim :  what  he  hos  Sufficiently  declared.  This  is  an  incontestable 
ficientiy'do-  Principle,  applied  to  treaties :  for,  if  they  are  not  a  vain  play 
eiared,  is' to  of  words,  the  contracting  parties  ought  to  express  themselves 
be  taken  for  in  them  with  truth,  and  according  to  their  real  intentions. 
'^®'  If  the  intention  which  is  sufficiently  declared  were  not  to  be 

taken  of  course  as  the  true  intention  of  him  who  speaks  and 
enters  into  engagements,  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  form 
contracts  or  treaties. 
^  267.  We  But  it  is  here  asked,  which  of  the  contracting  parties  ought 
ought  to  at-  to  have  his  expressions  considered  as  the  more  decisive,  with 
1®°^^^  respect  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  contract, — ^whether  we 
of  the  per-  should  lajT  a  greater  stress  on  the  words  of  him  who  makes 
son  promis-  the  promisc,  than  on  those  of  the  party  who  stipulates  for  its 
ing,  than  to  performance.     As  the  force  and  obligation  of  every  contract 

*  Digest,  lib.  ii.  tit  xiv.  de  Pactis,    nocere  potins   debere  yenditori  qui  id 
leg.  39. — See  likewise  Digest,  lib.  xviii.    dixerit,  qaam  emptor! ;  quia  p«tnit  n 
tit  i  de   CoDtrahenda    Emptione,  leg.    Integra  apertius  dicere. 
21.    Labeo  scripsit  obscoritatem  pact! 
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ftriae  from  a  perfect  promise, — and  the  person  who  mates    book  n. 
the  promise  is  no  further  engaged  than  his  will  is  sufficiently^"  "^ 


rCHAP.   XTII. 


declared, — ^it  is  very  certain,  that,  in  order  to  discover  the*^»<w«o'.*^« 
true  meaning  of  the  contract,  attention  ought  principally  *^J2^"*^^^ 
be  paid  to  the  words  of  the  promising  party.     For,  he  volun- 
turily  binds  himself  by  his  words ;  and  we  take  for  true  against 
him  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared.     This  question  seemn 
to  have  originated  from  the  manner  in  which  conventions  are 
sometimes  made :  the  one  party  offers  the  conditions,  and 
the  other  accepts  them ;  that  is  to  say,  the  former  proposes 
what  he  requires  that  the  other  shall  oblige  himself  to  perform, 
and  the  latter  declares  the  obligations  into  which  he  really 
enters.    If  the  words  of  him  who  accepts  the  conditions  bear 
relation  to  the  words  of  him  who  offers  them,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  we  ought  to  lay  our  principal  stress  on  the  expres- 
sions of  the  latter :  but  this  is  because  the  person  promising 
is  considered  as  merely  repeating  them  in  order  to  form  his 
promise.   The  capitulations  of  besieged  towns  may  here  serve 
us  for  an  example.     The  besieged  party  proposes  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  is  willing  to  surrender  the  place :  the  be- 
sieger accepts  them :  the  expressions  of  the  former  lay  no 
obligation  on  the  latter,  unless  so  far  as  he  adopts  them.    He 
who  accepts  the  conditions  is  in  reality  the  promising  party ; 
and  it  is  in  his  words  that  we  ought  to  seek  for  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  articles,  whether  he  has  himself  chosen  and  formed 
his  expressions,  or  adopted  those  of  the  other  party,  bjr  refer- 
ring to  them  in  his  promise.     But  still  we  must  bear  m  mind 
the  maxim  above  laid  down,  viz.,  that  what  he  has  sufficiently 
declared  is  to  be  taken  as  true  against  him.     I  proceed  to 
explain  myself  more  particularly  on  this  subject. 

In  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  or  of  any  other  deed  what-  j  268.   6th 
soever,  the  question  is,  to  discover  what  the  contracting  parties  general 
have  agreed  upon, — ^to  determine  precisely,  on  any  particular ™*^"°'^* 
occasion,  what  has  been  promised  and  accepted, — ^that  is  to  tion'ought 
say,  not  only  what  one  of  the  parties  intended  to  promise,  to  be  made 
but  also  what  the  other  must  reasonably  and  candidly  have  according  to 
supposed  to  be  promised  to  him, — ^what  has  been  sufficiently  ^*r**^° 
declared  to  him,  and  what  must  have  influenced  him  in  his  ac- 
ceptance.    Every  deed^  therefore,  and  every  treaty j  must  he 
interpreted  by  certain  fixed  rules  calculated  to  determine  its 
meaning,  as  naturally  understood  by  the  parties  concerned  at 
the  time  when  the  deed  was  drawn  up  arid  accepted.     This  is 
a  fifth  principle. 

As  these  rules  are  founded  on  right  reason,  and  are  conse- 
quently approved  and  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  every 
man,  every  sovereign,  is  obliged  to  admit  and  to  follow  them. 
Unless  certain  rules  be  admitted  for  determining  the  sense  in 
which,  the  expressions  are  to  be  taken,  treaties  will  be  only 
empty  words ;  nothing  can  be  agreed  upon  with  security,  and 
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BOOK  n.    it  will  be  almost  ridiculous  to  place  any  dependence  on  the 
CHAP.  xTn.  ^g-^^j.  ^f  conventions. 

{  2«9.  The  But,  as  sovereigns  acknowledge  no  common  judge,  no  su- 
faith  of  perior  that  can  oblise  them  to  adopt  an  interpretation  founded 
treaues  lays  qj^  j^gj.  ^^lea,  the  faith  of  treaties  constitutes  in  this  respect 
Son  to  M-  ^^^  *^®  security  of  the  contracting  powers.  That  faith  is  no 
low  these  less  violated  by  a  refusal  to  admit  an  evidently  fair  interpre- 
rules.  tation,  than  by  an  open  infraction.     It  is  the  same  injustice, 

the  same  want  of  good  faith ;  nor  is  its  turpitude  rendered 
less  odious  by  being  choked  up  in  the  subtilties  of  fraud. 
1 270.  Qe-  Let  us  now  enter  into  the  particular  rules  on  which  the 
ni  rale  of  interpretation  ought  to  be  formed,  in  order  to  be  just  and 
ti^"**"  ^^^'  Since  the  sole  object  of  the  lawful  interpretation  of  a 
deed  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
or  authors  of  that  deed, — whenever  we  meet  with  any  db^evr 
rity  in  ft,  we  are  to  consider  what  probably  were  the  ideas  of 
those  who  drew  up  the  deedj  and  to  interpret  it  accordingly. 
This  is  the  general  rule  for  all  interpretations.  It  particu- 
larly serves  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  particular  expressions 
whose  signification  is  not  sufiSciently  determinate.  Pursuant 
to  this  rule,  we  should  take  those  expressions  in  their  utmost 
latitude  when  it  seems  probable  that  the  person  speaking  had 
in  contemplation  every  thing  which,  in  that  extensive  sense, 
they  are  capable  of  designating :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
ought  to  restrict  their  meaning,  if  the  author  appears  to  have 
confined  his  idea  to  what  they  comprehend  in  their  more 
limited  signification.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  husband  has  be- 
queathed to  his  wife  all  his  money.  It  is  required  to  know 
whether  this  expression  means  only  his  ready  money,  or  whe- 
ther it  extends  also  to  that  which  is  lent  out,  and  is  due  on 
notes  and  other  securities.  If  the  wife  is  poor, — ^if  she  was 
beloved  by  her  husband, — ^if  the  amount  of  the  ready  money 
be  inconsiderable,  and  the  value  of  the  other  property  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  money  both  in  specie  and  in  paper, — 
there  is  every  reason  to  presume  that  the  husband  meant  to 
bequeath  to  her  as  well  the  money  due  to  him  as  that  actu- 
ally contained  in  his  cofiers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  woman 
be  rich, — ^if  the  amount  of  the  ready  specie  be  very  consider- 
able, and  the  money  due  greatly  exceeds  in  value  all  the 
other  property, — ^the  probability  is,  that  the  husband  meant 
to  bequeath  to  his  wife  his  ready  money  only. 

By  the  same  rule,  we  are  to  interpret  a  clause  in  the  utmost 
latitude  that  the  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  of  the  words 
will  admit,  if  it  appears  that  the  author  had  in  view  every 
thing  which  that  strict  and  appropriate  meaning  comprehends : 
but  we  must  interpret  it  in  a  more  limited  sense  when  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  the  author  of  the  clause  did  not  mean  to 
extend  it  to  every  thing  which  the  strict  propriety  of  the 
terms  might  be  made  to  include.  As,  for  instance,  a  father, 
who  has  an  only  son,  bequeaths  to  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
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all  his  jewels.  He  has  a  sword  enriched  with  diamonds,  book  ii. 
given  him  by  a  sovereign  prince.  In  this  case  it  is  certainly  ^^^^'  ^^^ 
very  improbable  that  the  testator  had  any  intention  of  making 
over  that  honorable  badge  of  distinction  to  a  family  of  aliens. 
That  sword,  therefore,  together  with  the  jewels  with  which 
it  is  ornamented,  must  be  excepted  from  the  legacy,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  words  be  restricted  to  his  other  jewels.  But, 
if  the  testator  has  neither  son  nor  heir  of  his  own  name,  and 
bequeaths  his  property  to  a  stranger,  there  is  no  reason  to 
limit  the  signification  of  the  terms :  thev  should  be  taken  in 
their  full  import,  it  being  probable  that  the  testator  used  them 
in  that  sense. 

The  contracting  parties  are  obliged  to  express  themselves ;  271.  The 
in  such  manner  that  they  may  mutually  understand  each*«™^*"*o 
other.  This  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transac- ^^^^^^ 
tion.  Those  who  form  the  contract  concur  in  the  same  in-tooommon 
tentions;  they  agree  in  desiring  the  same  thing;  and  howiuuge. 
shall  they  agree  in  this  instance,  if  they  do  not  perfectly  . 
understand  each  other  ?  Without  this,  their  contract  will  be 
no  better  than  a  mockery  or  a  snare.  If,  then,  they  ought 
to  speak  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  employ  the  words  in  their  proper  signifi- 
cation,— the  signification  which  common  usage  has  affixed  to 
them, — and  that  the^  annex  an  established  meaning  to  every 
term,  every  expression  they  make  use  of.  They  must  not, 
designedly  and  without  mentioning  it,  deviate  from  the 
common  usage  and  the  appropriate  meaning  of  words :  and  it 
is  presumed  that  they  have  conformed  to  established  custom 
in  this  particular,  as  long  as  no  cogent  reasons  can  be  ad- 
duced to  authorize  a  presumption  to  the  contrary ;  for,  the 
presumption  is,  in  general,  that  things  have  been  done  as 
they  ought.  From  all  these  incontestable  truths,  results  this 
rule :  In  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  compactSy  and  promises j 
we  ought  not  to  deviate  from  the  common  use  of  the  language, 
unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  it.  In  all  numan 
afiairs,  where  absolute  certainty  is  not  at  hand  to  point  out 
the  way,  T^e  must  take  probability  for  our  guide.  In  most 
cases,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  parties  have  expressed 
themselves  conformably  to  the  established  usage :  and  such 
probability  ever  affords  a  strong  presumption,  which  cannot 
be  overruled  but  by  a  still  stronger  presumption  to  the  con- 
trary. Camden*  gives  us  a  treaty,  in  which  it  is  expressly 
said  that  the  treaty  shall  be  precisely  understood  according 
to  the  force  and  appropriate  signification  of  the  terms.  After 
such  a  clause,  we  cannot,  under  any  pretence,  deviate  from 
the  proper  meaning  which  custom  has  affixed  to  the  terms, — 
the  will  of  the  contracting  parties  being  thereby  formally  de- 
clared in  the  most  unambiguous  manner. 

*  History  of  Qaeon  Elizabeth. 
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BOOK  n.        The  usage  we  here  speak  of  is  that  of  the  time  when  the 
CHAP.  xTtj.  treaty,  or  the  deed,  of  whatever  kind,  was  drawn  up  and  con- 
J272.   In-  eluded.     Languages  incessantly  vary,  and  the  signification 
onmdent"  *°^  ^^^^  ^^  words  change  with  time.     When,  therefore,  an 
tnaJdea.      ancient  deed  is  to  be  interpreted,  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  common  use  of  the  terms  at  the  time  when  it  was 
[  249  ]  written;  and  that  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  from  deeds 
of  the  same  period,  and  from  contemporary  writers,  by  dili- 
gently comparing  them  with  each  other.     This  is  the  only 
source  from  whicn  to  derive  any  information  that  can  be  de- 
pended on.     The  use  of  the  vulgar  languages  being,  as  every 
one  knows,  very  arbitrary, — etymological  and  grammatical 
investigations,  pursued  with  a  view  to  discover  the  true  im- 
port of  a  word  in  common  usage,  would  furnish  but  a  vain 
theory,  equally  useless  and  destitute  of  proof. 
1 278.   Of       Words  are  only  designed  to  express  the  thoughts:  thus, 
qnibblei  on  the  true  signification  of  an  expression  in  common  use  is  the 
^^"^        idea  which  custom  has  affixed  to  that  expression.     It  is  then 
a  gross  quibble  to  affix  a  particular  sense  to  a  word,  in  order 
to  elude  the  true  sense  of  the  entire  expression.     Mahomet, 
emperor  of  the  Turks,  at  the  taking  of  Negropont,  having 
promised  a  man  to  spare  his  head,  caused  mm  to  be  cut  in 
two  through  the  middle  of  the  body.     Tamerlane,  after  having 
engaged  the  city  of  Sebastia  to  capitulate,  under  his  promise 
of  shedding  no  blood,  caused  all  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
to  be  buried  alive  :*  gross  subterfuges  which,  as  Cicero  re- 
marks,t  only  serve  to  aggravate  the  guilt  of  the  perfidious 
wretch  who  has  recourse  to  them.     To  spare  the  head  of  any 
one,  and  to  shed  no  bloody  are  expressions  which,  according  to 
common  custom,  and  especially  on  such  an  occasion,  mani- 
festly imply  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  parties. 
1 274.   A        All  these  pitiful  subtilties  are  overthrown  by  this  unerring 
rule  on  this  rule*:  When  we  evidently  see  whaJt  is  the  sense  that  agrees  witJi 
subject       ^^^  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
wrest  their  words  to  a  eantrary  meaning.     The  intention, 
sufficiently  known,  furnishes  the  true  matter  of  the  conven- 
tion,— ^what  is  promised  and  accepted,  demanded  and  granted. 
A  violation  of  the  treaty  is  rather  a  deviation  from  the  inten- 
tion which  it  sufficiently  manifests,  than  from  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  worded :  for  the  terms  are  nothing  without  the 
intention  by  which  they  must  be  dictated. 
{  275.  Men-     Is  it  necessary,  in  an  enlightened  age,  to  say  that  mental 
tai  reserve-  reservations  cannot  be  admitted  in  treaties  ?     This  is  mani- 
**®"-  fest,  since,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  treaty,  the  parties  are 


*  See   Puffendorf's  Law  of  Nature  thing    of    the    perfidy   which    others 

and  Nations,  book    t.  ohap.  xii.  $    3.  attribute  to  him. 

La  Croix,    in  his  Hist  of  Timurbec,  f  Fraus  enim   adstringit,   son    dis- 

book  v.  chap.  xt.  speaks  of  this  cruelty  solvit    peijurium.      De    Offio.    lib.  iiL 

of  Timurbec,    or   Tamerlane,    towards  chap,  xxxii. 
4000  Armenian  horsemen,  but  savs  no- 
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bound  to  express  themselves  in  such  manner  that  they  maj  book  n. 
mutually  understand  each  other  (§  271).  There  is  scarcely  5![^Li£!5- 
an  indiyidual  now  to  be  found  who  woiud  not  be  ashamed  ot 
building  upon  a  mental  reservation.  What  can  be  the  use  of 
such  an  artifice,  unless  to  lull  the  opposite  party  into  a  false 
security,  under  the  vain  appearance  of  a  contract  ?  It  is, 
then,  a  real  piece  of  knavery. 

Technical  terms,  or  terms  peculiar  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  2  276.   in- 
ought  commonly  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  definition  *®n>rotation 
given  of  them  by  masters  of  the  art,  or  persons  versed  in  the  ^^f^^ 
knowledge  of  the  art  or  science  to  which  the  terms  belong.     I  r  250  1 
say  eormnonlf/y  for  this  rule  is  not  so  absolute  but  that  we  may 
and  even  ought  to  deviate  from  it,  when  we  have  good  rea- 
sons for  such  deviation;  as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  proved 
that  he  who  speaks  in  a  treaty,  or  in  any  other  deed,  did  not 
understand  the  art  or  science  from  which  he  borrowed  the 
term, — ^that  he  was  unacquainted  with  its  import  as  a  techni* 
cal  word, — ^that  he  employed  it  in  a  vulgar  acceptation,  ftc. 

If,  however,  the  technical  or  other  terms  relate  to  things  ;  277.  Of 
that  admit  of  different  degrees,  we  ought  not  scrupulously  to  tf ™  w1»om 
adhere  to  definitions,  but  rather  to  take  the  terms  in  a  sense  J^IJ^*^^^'* 
agreeable  to  the  context ;  for  a  regular  definition  describes  a  degrees! 
thing  in  its  most  perfect  state ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  we 
do  not  always  mean  it  in  that  state  of  its  utmost  perfection, 
whenever  we  speak  of  it.  Now,  the  interpretation  should 
only  tend  to  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  the  contracting 
parties  (§  268^ :  to  each  term,  therefore,  we  should  affix  that 
meaning  whicn  the  party  whose  words  we  interpret  probably 
had  in  contemplation.  Thus,  when  the  parties  in  a  treaty 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the  decision  of  two 
or  three  able  civilians,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to 
elude  the  compromise  under  the  pretence  that  we  can  find  no 
civilian  accomplished  in  every  point,  or  to  strain  the  terms  so 
far  as  to  reject  all  who  do  not  equal  Cujas  or  Grottus.  Would 
ha  who  had  stipulated  for  the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  good 
troops,  have  any  reason  to  insist  upon  soldiers  of  whom  the 
very  worst  should  be  comparable  to  the  veterans  of  Julius 
Caesar?  And  if  a  prince  had  promised  his  ally  a  good  gene- 
ral, must  he  send  lum  none  but  a  Marlborough  or  a  Turenne  ? 

There  are  figurative  expressions  that  are  become  so  famiUar  {  278.  Of 
in  the  common  use  of  language,  that,  in  numberless  instances,  fisan^^« 
they  supply  the  place  of  proper  terms,  so  that  we  ought  to  «P'««*^®^ 
take  them  in  a  figurative  sense,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  their  original,  proper,  and  direct  signification:  the  subject 
of  the  discourse  sufficiently  indicates  the  meaning  that  should 
be  affixed  to  them.     To  hatch  a  phty  to  carry  fire  and  sward 
into  a  countT}/,'^  are  expressions  of  this  sort;  and  there 

**  The  French  expressioD,  "oudir  vne    of  a  wtibf* — **Jlre  and  noord"  liteiaUji 
troamc,**  which    is  rendered  "  hatch   a    **Jire  and  tteelf"  (or  iron). 
plot,**  literallj  signifies,  "  to  lay  the  warp 
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BOOK  IT.    scarcely  can  occur  an  instance  where  it  would  not  be  absurd 
CHAP.  xYiL  |.Q  ^^^Q  |.jj^j^  jjj  ^j^gjj.  ^QQ^  and  literal  sense. 

J  27»  Of  There  is  not  perhaps  any  language  that  does  not  also  con- 
eqmvocai  tain  words  which  signify  two  or  more  different  things,  and 
ezpresnons.  pj^pj^gg  which  are  susceptible  of  more  than  one  sense.  Thence 
arises  ambiguity  in  discourse.  The  contracting  parties  ought 
carefully  to  avoid  it.  Designedly  to  use  it  with  a  view  to 
elude  their  engagements  in  the  sequel,  is  downright  perfidy, 
since  the  faith  of  treaties  obliges  the  contractmg  parties 
r  251  ]  to  express  their  intentions  clearly  (§  271).  But,  if  an  am- 
biguous expression  has  found  its  way  into  a  deed,  it  is  the 
part  of  the  interpreter  to  clear  up  any  doubt  thereby  occa- 
sioned. 
1 280.  The  The  following  is  the  rule  that  ought  to  direct  the  interpre- 
rnie  for  tatiou  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  case :  we  ought 
these  two  alwat/8  to  affix  8uch  meanings  to  the  expressions  as  is  most 
suitable  to  the  subject  or  matter  in  question.  For,  by  a  true 
interpretation,  we  endeavour  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  the 
persons  speaking,  or  of  the  contracting  parties  in  a  treaty. 
Now,  it  ought  to  be  presumed  that  he  who  has  employed  a 
word  which  is  susceptible  of  many  different  significations,  has 
taken  it  in  that  which  agrees  with  his  subject.  In  proportion 
as  he  employs  his  attention  on  the  matter  in  question,  the 
terms  proper  to  express  his  thoughts  present  themselves  to 
his  mind ;  this  equivocal  word  could  therefore  only  present 
itself  in  the  sense  proper  to  express  the  thoughts  of  him  who 
makes  use  of  it,  that  is,  in  the  sense  agreeable  to  the  subject. 
It  would  be  a  feeble  objection  to  this,  to  allege  that  a  man 
sometimes  designedly  employs  equivocal  expressions,  with  a 
view  of  holding  out  iaeas  quite  different  from  Ids  real  thoughts, 
and  that,  in  such  case,  the  sense  which  agrees  with  the  sub- 
ject is  not  that  which  corresponds  with  the  intention  of  the 
person  speaking.  We  have  already  observed,  that,  whenever 
a  man  can  and  ought  to  make  known  his  intention,  we  assume 
for  true  against  hun  what  he  has  sufiSciently  declared  (§  266). 
And  as  good  faith  ought  to  preside  in  conventions,  they  are 
always  interpreted  on  the  supposition  that  it  actually  did  pre- 
side m  them.  Let  us  illustrate  this  rule  by  examples.  The 
word  day  is  understood  of  the  natural  day^  or  the  time  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  affords  us  his  light,  and  of  the  civil  day^  or 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  When  it  is  used  in  a  con- 
vention to  point  out  a  space  of  time,  the  subject  itself  mani- 
festly shows  that  the  parties  mean  the  civil  day,  or  the  term 
of  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  therefore  a  pitiful  subterfuge, 
or  rather  a  notorious  perfidy,  in  Cleomenes,  when,  having 
concluded  a  truce  of  some  days  with  the  people  of  Argos, 
and  finding  them  asleep  on  the  third  night,  in  reliance  on  the 
faith  of  the  treaty,  he  killed  a  part  of  their  number,  and 
made  the  rest  prisoners,  alleging  that  the  nights  were  not 
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comprehended  in  the  tmce.*  The  word  steel  may  be  under-  book  n. 
stood  of  the  metal  itself,  or  of  certain  instruments  made  of  ^°^'*'  ^^°' 
it : — ^in  a  convention  which  stipulates  that  the  enemy  shall  lay 
dawn  their  steely  it  evidently  means  their  weapons :  where- 
fore, Pericles,  in  the  example  related  above  (§  233),  gave  a 
fraudulent  interpretation  to  those  words,  since  it  was  con- 
trary to  what  the  nature  of  the  subject  manifestly  pointed 
out.  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  of  whom  we  made  mention  in  the 
same  section,  showed  equal  dishonesty  in  the  interpretation 
of  his  treaty  with  Antiochus  ;  for,  a  sovereign  who  stipulates 
that  the  half  of  his  fleet  or  of  his  vessels  shall  be  restored  to  [  252  ] 
him,  undoubtedly  means  that  the  other  party  shall  restore  to 
him  vessels  which  he  can  make  use  of,  and  not  the  half  of 
each  vessel  when  sawed  into  two.  Pericles  and  Fabius  are 
also  condemned  by  the  rule  established  above  (§  274),  which 
forbids  us  to  wrest  the  sense  of  the  words  contrary  to  the 
evident  intention  of  the  contracting  parties. 

If  any  one  of  those  expressions  which  are  susceptible  of  dif-  i  28i.   Not 
ferent  significations  occurs  more  than  once  in  the  same  piece,  ^f  ««"«"t  ^ 
we  cannot  make  it  a  rule  to  take  it  everywhere  in  the  same  SIMLnT™ 
signification.     For,  we  must,  conformably  to  the  preceding  sense  every- 
rule,  take  such  expression,  in  each  article,  according  as  the  where  in 
subject  requires, — pro  substrata  materia,  as  the  masters  of  the  ?*•  ■•™® 
art  say.     The  word  day,  for  instance,  has  two  significations, 
as  we  have  just  observed  (§  280).     If  therefore  it  be  said  in 
a  convention,  that  there  shall  be  a  truce  of  fifty  days,  on  con- 
dition that  commissioners  from  both  parties  shall,  during  eight 
successive  days,  jointly  endeavour  to  adjust  the  dispute, — 
the  fifty  days  of  the  truce  are  civil  days  of  twenty-four  hours ; 
but  it  would  be  absurd  to  understand  them  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  second  article,  and  to  pretend  that  the  commissioners 
should  labour  eight  days  and  nights  without  intermission. 

JEvery  interpretation  that  leads  to  an  absurdity  ought  to  be  i  282.  We 
rejected  ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  should  not  give  to  any  piece  *J"«f^*  ^  '^ 
a  meaning:  from  which  any  absurd  consequences  would  follow,  ?*f*  *^*P 

■1.  i-.  i^»^»  t_  .  'Ti         !•        interpreta* 

but  must  mterpret  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  absurdity,  tion  that 
As  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  one  means  what  is  ab-ieada  to  ao 
surd,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  person  speaking  intended  a^w^^'^y- 
that  his  words  should  be  understood  in  a  manner  from  which 
an  absurdity  would  follow.     Neither  is  it  allowable  to  pre- 
sume that  he  meant  to  indulge  a  sportive  levity  in  a  serious 
deed :  for  what  is  shameful  and  unlawful  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed.   We  call  absurd  not  only  what  is  physically  impossible, 
but  what  is  morally  so, — that  is  to  say,  what  is  so  contrary 
to  reason  that  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  a  man  in  his  right 
senses.     Those  fanatic  Jews  who  scrupled  to  defend  them- 
selves when  the  enemy  attacked  them  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
gave  an  absurd  interpretation  to  the  fourth  commandment, 

*  Puffendor^  lih.  t.  ev^,  ziL  {  7. 
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BOOK  Q.  Why  did  they  not  also  abstain  from  dressing,  walking,  and 
CHAP,  xyn.  gating  ?  These  also  are  "  wori«,"  if  the  term  be  strabed  to 
its  utmost  rigour.  It  is  said  that  a  man  in  England  married 
three  wives,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  subject  to  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law  which  forbids  marrying  two.  This  is  doubt- 
less a  popular  tale,  invented  with  a  view  to  ridicule  the  ex- 
treme circumspection  of  the  English,  who  will  not  allow  the 
smallest  departure  from  the  letter  in  the  application  of  the 
law.  That  wise  and  free  people  have  too  often  seen,  by  the 
experience  of  other  nations,  that  the  laws  are  no  longer  a 
firm  barrier  and  secure  defence,  when  once  the  executive 
power  is  allowed  to  interpret,  them  at  pleasure.  But  surely 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  letter  of  the  law  should  on  any 
occasion  be  strained  to  a  sense  that  is  manifestly  absurd. 

The  rule  we  have  just  mentioned  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  ought  to  be  followed,  even  when  the  text.  <^  the  law  oi 
[  258  ]  treaty  does  not,  considered  in  itself,  present  either  obscurit; 
or  ambiguity  in  the  language.  For,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  uncertamty  of  the  sense  we  are  to  give'h)  a  law  or  a  treaty, 
does  not  solely  proceed  from  the  obscurity  or  other  defect  in 
the  expression,  but  also  from  the  limited  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  which  cannot  foresee  all  cases  and  circumstances,  nor 
take  in  at  one  view  all  the  consequences  of  what  is  decreed 
or  promised, — ^and,  finally,  from  the  impossibility  of  entering 
into  that  immense  detail.  Laws  and  treaties  can  only  be 
worded  in  a  general  manner ;  and  it  is  the  interpreter's  pro- 
vince to  apply  them  to  particular  cases,  conformably  to  the 
intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  contracting  powers. 
Now,  we  are  not  in  any  case  to  presume  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  establish  an  absurdity :  and  therefore,  when  their 
expressions,  taken  in  their  proper  and  ordinary  meaning, 
would  lead  to  absurd  consequences,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
deviate  from  that  meaning,  just  so  far  as  is  sufficient  to  avoid 
absurdity.  Let  us  suppose  a  captain  has  received  orders  to 
advance  in  a  right  line  with  his  troops  to  a  certain  post :  he 
finds  a  precipice  in  his  way:  surely  lus  orders  do  not  oblige 
him  to  leap  headlong  down :  he  must,  therefore,  deviate  from 
the  right  line,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  precipice, 
but  no  further. 

The  application  of  the  rule  is  more  easy,  when  the  expres- 
sions of  the  law  or  of  the  treaty  are  susceptible  of  two  differ- 
ent meanings.  Li  this  case  we  adopt  without  hesitation  that 
meaning  from  which  no  absurdity  follows.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  the  expression  is  such  that  we  may  give  it  a  figurative 
'  sense,  we  ought  doubtless  to  do  this,  when  it  becomes  neces- 

sa^,  in  order  to  avoid  fallins  into  an  absurdity. 
;  283.  And     It  is  not  to  be  presumed  uiat  sensible  persons,  in  treating 
that  which   together,  or  transacting  any  other  serious  business,  meant 
Mt  n^oou  ud  *^^*  *^®  result  of  their  proceedings  should  prove  a  mere  nul- 
lity.    The  interpretaUorij  therefore,  which  would  render  a 
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treaty  null  and  ineffieientj  cannot  be  admitted.    We  may  con-    book  n. 
Bider  this  rule  as  a  branch  of  the  preceding ;  for,  it  is  a  kind  ^°^'''  ^Vh 
of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  the  very  terms  of  a  deed  should  J^^^  ®^  ®^' 
reduc^  it  to  mean  nothing.   It  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  9uch  ** 
a  manner  as  that  it  may  have  its  effect^  and  not  prove  vain 
and  nugatory :  and  in  this  interpretation  we  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  section.     In 
both  cases,  as  in  all  interpretations,  the  question  is,  to  give 
the  words  that  sense  which  ought  to  be  presumed  most  con- 
formable to  the  intention  of  the  parties  speaking.     If  many 
different  interpretations  present  themselves,  by  which  we  can 
conveniently  avoid  construing  the  deed  into  a  nullity  or  an 
absurdity,  we  are  to  prefer  that  which  appears  the  most  agree- 
able to  the  intention  of  those  who  framed  the  deed :  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case,  aided  by  other  rules  of  in- 
terpretation, will  serve  to  point  it  out.     Thucydides  relates,* 
that  the  Athenians,  after  having  promised  to  retire  from  the  [  254  ] 
territories  of  the  Boeotians,  claimed  a  right  to  remain  in  the 
country  under  pretence  that  the  lands  actually  occupied  by 
their  army  did  not  belong  to  the  Boeotians ; — a  ridiculous 

3 nibble,  smce,  by  giving  that  sense  to  the  treaty,  they  re- 
uced  it  to  nothing,  or  rather  to  a  puerile  play.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Boeotians  should  evidentlv  have  been  construed 
to  mean  all  that  was  comprised  within  their  former  boundaries, 
without  excepting  what  the  enemv  had  seized  during  the  war. 

If  he  who  has  expressed  himself  in  an  obscure  or  equivocal }  284.   Ob- 
manner  has  spoken  elsewhere  more  clearly  on  the  same  Bub-"*"^.^^-. 
ject,  he  is  the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  words.     We  oun^t^^^^^^^* 
to  interpret   his  obscure  or  equivocal  expressions  in  such  a  by  others 
manner  that  they  Tnay  agree  with  those  char  and  unequivocal  mon  oImt 
terms  which  he  Juts  elsewhere  used^  either  in  the  same  deed^  in  tiio  i 
or  on  some  ether  similar  occasion.     In  fact,  while  we  have  no  "  ^'* 
proof  that  a  man  has  changed  his  mind  or  manner  of  think- 
ing, it  is  presumed  that  his  thoughts  have  been  the  same  on 
similar  occasions ;  so  that,  if  he  nas  anywhere  clearly  shown 
hifi  intention  with  respect  to  a  certain  thing,  we  ought  to  affix 
the  same  meaning  to  what  he  has  elsewhere  obscurely  said 
on  the  same  subject.     Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  two 
allies  have  reciprocally  promised  each  other,  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity, the  assistance  of  ten  thousand  foot  soldiers,  who  are 
to  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  party  that  sends  them, 
and  that,  by  a  posterior  treaty,  they  agree  that  the  number 
of  the  auxiuary  troops  shall  be  fifteen  thousand,  without  men- 
tioning their  support :  the  obscurity  or  uncertainty  which  re- 
mains in  this  article  of  the  new  treaty,  is  dissipated  by  the 
clear  and  express  stipulation  contained  in  the  former  one. 
As  the  allies  do  not  give  any  indication  that  they  have 
changed  their  minds  with  respect  to  the  support  of  the  auxi- 

*  Lib.  It.  cap.  xoviiL 
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BOOK  ir.    Hary  troops,  we  are  not  to  presume  any  such  change ;  and 
CHAP.  xvn.  ^{jQgg  fifteen  thousand  men  are  to  be  supported  as  the  ten 
thousand  promised  in  the  first  treaty.     The  same  holds  good, 
and  with  much  stronger  reason,  when  there  is  question  of 
two  articles  of  the  same  treaty, — ^when,  for  example,  a  prince 
promises  to  furnish  ten  thousand  men,  paid  and  maintained 
at  his  own  expense,  for  the  defence  of  the  states  of  his  ally, — 
and  in  another  article,  only  promises  four  thousand  men,  in 
case  that  ally  be  engaged  in  an  ofiensive  war. 
g  285.    In-       It  frequently  happens,  that,  with  a  view  to  conciseness, 
^*^*a'!i'*°"  people  express  imperfectly,  and  with  some  degree  of  obscn- 
rho"conneo'  rity,  things  which  they  suppose  to  be  suflBciently  elucidated 
tion  of  the  by  the  preceding  matter,  or  which  they  intend  to  explain  in 
discourse,     the  scqucl :   and  moreover,  words  and  expressions   have  a 
different  force,  sometimes  even  a  quite  different  signification, 
according  to  the  occasion,  their  connection,  and  their  relar 
tion  to  other  words.     The  connection  and  train  of  the  dis- 
course is  therefore  another  source  of  interpretation.     We 
must  consider  the  whole  discourse  together^  in  order  perfectly 
to  conceive  the  sense  of  it^  and  to  give  to  each  expression,  not 
so  much  the  signification  which  it  may  individually  admit 
of  as  that  which  it  otight  to  have  from  the  context  and  spirit 
[  256  ]  of  the  discourse.     Such  is  the  maxim  of  the  Roman  law, 
Incivile  est^  nisi  totd  lege  perspectd,  und  aliqud  particuid 
ejus  propositd,  jvdicare,  vel  respondere.* 
}  28B.   In-       The  very  connection  and  relation  of  the  things  in  ques- 
terpretation  tion  help  also  to  discover  and  establish  the  true  sense  of  a 
drawn  from  treaty,  or  of  any  other  piece.     The  interpretation  ought  to 

UoVanTi^-  *^  ^^^^  *'^  ^^  «  ^a^^^>  ^^  ««  th/paHs  may  appear 
lation  of  consoTtant  to  each  other, — that  what  follows  may  agree  with 
the  things  what  preceded, — unless  it  evidently  appear,  that,  by  the  subse- 
themselves.  q^y^Tit  clauses,  the  parties  intended  to  make  some  alteration 
in  the  preceding  ones.  For  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
authors  of  a  deed  had  a  uniform  and  steady  train  of  think- 
ing,— that  they  did  not  aim  at  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions,— ^but  rather  that  they  intended  to  explain  one  thing 
by  another, — and,  in  a  word,  that  one  and  the  same  spirit 
reigns  throughout  the  same  production  or  the  same  treaty. 
Let  us  render  this  more  plain  by  an  example.  A  treaty  of 
alliance  declares,  that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  be  attacked, 
each  of  the  others  shall  assist  him  with  a  body  of  ten  thou- 
sand foot,  paid  and  supported;  and  in  another  article,  it  is 
said  that  the  ally  who  is  attacked  shall  be  at  liberty  to  de- 
mand the  promised  assistance  in  cavalry  rather  than  in  in- 
fantry. Here  we  see,  that,  in  the  first  article,  the  allies  have 
determined  the  quantum  of  the  succour,  and  its  value, — ^that 
of  ten  thousand  foot ;  and,  in  the  latter  article,  without  ap- 
pearing to  intend  any  variation  in  the  value  or  number,  they 
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leave  the  nature  of  the  succours  to  the  choice  of  the  party  book  h. 
who  may  stand  in  need  of  them.  If,  therefore,  the  ally  who  ^^^^'  ^^^ 
is  attacked  calls  upon  the  others  for  cavalry,  they  will  give 
him,  according  to  the  established  proportion,  an  equivalent 
to  ten  thousand  foot.  But  if  it  appears  that  the  intention 
of  the  latter  article  was,  that  the  promised  succours  should 
in  certain  cases  be  augmented, — ^if,  for  instance,  it  be  said, 
that,  in  case  one  of  the  allies  happen  to  be  attacked  by  an 
enemy  of  considerably  superior  strength,  and  more  powerful 
in  cavaby,  the  succours  should  be  furnished  in  cavalry,  and 
not  in  infantry, — ^it  appears  that,  in  this  case,  the  promised 
assistance  ought  to  be  ten  thousand  horse. 

As  two  articles  in  one  and  the  same  treaty  may  bear  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  two  different  treaties  may  in  like  manner 
have  a  relative  connection ;  and,  in  this  case,  each  serves  to 
explain  the  other.  For  instance,  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties has,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  object,  promised  to 
deliver  to  the  other  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat.  By  a  sub- 
sequent agreement,  it  is  determined,  that,  instead  of  wheat, 
he  shall  give  him  oats.  The  quantity  of  oats  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  but  it  is  determined  by  comparing  the  second  con- 
vention with  the  first.  If  there  be  no  circumstance  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  in  the  second  agree^ 
ment,  to  diminish  the  value  of  what  was  to  be  delivered,  we 
are  to  understand  a  quantity  of  oats  proportioned  to  the 
price  of  ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat ;  but  if  it  evidently  [  256  ] 
appears  from  the  circumstances  and  motives  of  the  second 
convention,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  reduce  the  value  of 
what  was  due  under  the  former  agreement, — in  this  case,  ten 
thousand  sacks  of  oats  are  to  be  substituted  in  lieu  of  the 
ten  thousand  sacks  of  wheat. 

The  reason  of  the  law^  or  of  the  treaty^ — ^that  is  to  say,  j  287.   in- 
the  motive  which  led  to  the  making  of  it,  and  the  object  interpj^e^atioJi 
contemplation  at  the  time, — ^is  the  most  certain -clue  to  lead^™^®^^** 
us  to  the  discovery  of  its  true  meaning ;  and  great  attention  o/tSTdeed. 
should  be  paid  to  this  circumstance,  whenever  there  is  ques- 
tion either  of  explaining  an   obscure,  ambiguous,  indetermi- 
nate passage  in  a  law  or  treaty,  or  of  applying  it  to  a  parti- 
cular case.     When  once  we  certainly  know  the  reason  which 
alone  has  determined  the  will  of  the  person  speaking^  we 
ought  to  interpret  and  apply  his  words  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  that  reason  alone.     Otherwise  he  will  be  made  to  speak 
and  act  contrary  to  his  intention,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
own  views.     Pursuant  to  this  rule,  a  prince,  who,  on  grant- 
ing his  daughter  in  marriage,  has  promised  to  assist  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  in  all  his  wars,  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
any  assistance  if  the  marriage  does  not  take  place. 

But  we  ought  to  be  very  certain  that  we  know  the  true 
and  only  reason  of  the  law,  the  promise,  or  the  treaty.  In 
matters  of  this  nature,  it  is  not  allowable  to  indulge  in  vague 
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CHAP. 


400K  n.  a:id  uncertain  conjectures,  and  to  Buppose  reasonB  and  Tiem 
"  "  HE:  where  there  are  none  certainly  known.  K  the  piece  in  ques- 
tion is  in  itself  obscure, — ^if,  in  order  to  discover  its  meaning, 
we  have  no  other  resource  than  the  investigation  of  the  au- 
thor's views,  or  the  motives  of  the  deed, — ^we  may  then  hare 
recourse  to  conjecture,  and,  in  default  of  absolute  certainty, 
adopt  as  the  true  meaning,  that  which  has  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  probability  on  its  side.  But  it  is  a  dangerous  abuse, 
to  go,  without  necessity,  in  search  of  motives  and  uncertain 
views,  in  order  to  wrest,  restrict,  or  extend  the  meaning  of  a 
deed  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently  clear,  and  carries  no  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it.  Such  a  procedure  is  a  violation 
of  that  incontestable  maxim, — ^that  it  is  not  allowable  to  in- 
terpret what  has  no  need  of  interpretation  (§  268).  Much 
less  are  we  allowed, — ^when  the  author  of  a  piece  has  in  the 
piece  itself  declared  his  reasons  and  motives, — ^to  attribute 
to  him  some  secret  reason,  which  may  authoriae  us  in  giving 
an  interpretation  repugnant  to  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
expressions.  Even  though  he  should  have  entertained  the 
views  which  we  attribute  to  him, — ^yet,  if  he  has  concealed 
them,  and  announced  different  ones,  it  is  upon  the  latter 
alone  that  we  must  build  our  interpretation,  and  not  upon 
those  which  the  author  has  not  expressed : — ^we  aasume,  as 
true,  against  him,  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared  (§  266). 
;  288.  We  ought  to  be  the  more  circumspect  in  this  kina  of  intor- 

Where        protatiou,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  several  motives  con- 
sons^have    ^^  *^  determine  the  will  of  the  party  who  speaks  in  a  law  or 
ooncurred    a  promise.     Perhaps  the   combined  influence  of  all  thoee 
to  determine  motivos  was  uccessary  in  order  to  determine  his  will ;— p«r- 
the  wiu.      ii^j^pa  Q^Y^  Qug  ^f  them,  taken  individually,  would  have  been 
[  257  ]  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect.     In  the  former  case,  if  mm 
perfectly  certain  that  it  was  only  in  e<nmdcratian  of  uverd 
concurrent  reasons  and  motives  that  the  legislature  or  the  e^r 
tracting  parties  consented  to  the  law  or  the  eontract,  the  int^- 
pretation  and  applicatum  ought  to  be  made  in  a  iftomier 
agreeable  to  all  those  concurrent  reasons^  and  none  of  them 
must  be  overlooked.    But  in  the  latter  case,  when  itis  ecir 
dent  that  each  of  the  reasons  which  ha»e  concurred  in  ider- 
mining  the  wUl  was  sufficient  to  produce  that  effect^  so  M 
the  author  of  the  piece  in  question  wouid^  hy  each  of  ihertsr 
sons  separately  consideredj  have  been  induced  to  form  ik 
same  determination  which  he  has  formed  upon  aU  ihe^reasoM 
taken  in  the  aggregate^  his  words  must  be  so  interpreted  ad 
applied^  as  to  make  them  accord  with  each  of  those  reatm 
taken  indioidtuztty.    Suppose  a  prince  has  promised  certain 
advantages  to  all  foreign  Protestants  and  artisans  who  lill 
come  and  settle  in  his  estates :  if  that  prince  is  in  no  want  d 
subjects,  but  of  artisans  only, — and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  he  does  not  choose  to  have  any  other  sabjeots 
than  Protestants, — ^his  promise  must  be  so  interpreted,  as  to 
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relate  only  to  such  foreigners  as  unite  those  two  characters,  book  n. 
of  Protestants  and  artisans.  But  if  it  is  evident  that  this  chap,  x^h 
prince  wants  to  people  his  country,  and  that,  although  he 
would  prefer  Protestant  subjects  to  others,  he  has  in  particu- 
lar so  great  a  want  of  artisans,  that  he  would  gladly  receive 
them,  of  whatever  religion  they  be, — ^his  words  should  be 
taken  in  a  disjunctive  sense,  so  that  it  will,  be  sufficient  to  be 
either  a  Protestant  or  an  artisan,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
mised advantages. 

To  avoid  tedious  and  complex  circumlocution,  we  shall  make  §289.  Whai 
use  of  the  term,  ^^ sufficient  reason  for  an  act  of  the  will,"  to  a>n^*^^ 
express  whatever  has  produced  that  act, — ^whatever  has  de-  ^^^f^^ 
termined  the  will  on  a  particular  occasion,  whether  the  will  an  act  of  the 
has  been  determined  by  a  single  reason,  or  by  many  concur-  will, 
rent  reasons.     That  sufficient  reason^  then,  will  be  sometimes 
found  to  consist  in  a  combination  of  many  different  reasons, 
«o  that,  where  a  single  one  of  those  reasons  is  wanting,  the 
sufficient  recuon  no  longer  exists :  and  in  those  cases  where 
we  say  that  many  motives,  many  reasons,  have  concurred  to 
determine  the  will,  yet  so  as  that  each  in  particular  would 
have  been  alone  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect, — there 
will  then  be  many  sufficient  reasons  for  producing  one  single 
act  of  the  will.     Of  this  we  see  daily  instances.     A  prince, 
for  example,  declares  war  for  three  or  four  injuries  received, 
each  of  which  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  produced 
the  declaration  of  war. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  not  §290.    Ex- 
only  serves  to  explain  the  obscure  or  ambiguous  expressions  tensive  in- 
which  occur  in  the  pieco,  but  also  to  exteod  or  restrict  its  J^n^^^^^tion 
several  provisions  independently  of  the  expressions,  and  in  the'reawm" 
conformity  to  the  intention  and  views  of  the  legislature  or  the  of  the  act 
contracting  parties,  rather  than  to  their  words.     For,  accord-  [  258  ] 
ing  to  the  remark  of  Cicero,*  the  language,  invented  to 
explain  the  will,  ought  not  to  hinder  its  effect.     When  the 
sufficient  and  only  recuon  of  a  provision^  either  in  a  law  or  a 
promise,  is  perfectly  certain  and  well  understoed^  we  extend 
that  provision  to  cases  to  which  the  same  reason  is  applicable, 
although  they  be  not  comprised  within  the  signification  of  the 
terms.     This  is  what  is  called  extensive  interpretation.     It  is 
commonly  said,  that  we  ought  to  adhere  rather  to  the  spirit 
than  to  the  letter.   Thus,  the  Mohammedans  justly  extend  the 
prohibition  of  wine,  in  the  Koran,  to  all  intoxicating  liquors ; 
that  dangerous  quality  being  the  only  reason  that  could  in- 
duce their  legislator  to  prohibit  the  use  of  wine.     Thus,  also, 
if,  at  the  time  when  there  were  no  other  fortifications  than 
walls,  it  was  agreed  not  to  enclose  a  certain  town  with  walls, 

*  Quid  ?  verbis  satis  hoc  cautum  mur.  Quia  non  potest,  verba  reperta 
eratl  Minime.  Qus  res  igitur  valuit  1  sunt,  non  quie  impedirent,  sed  quie  in- 
Voluntas :  qus  si,  tadtis  nobis,  intel-  dicarent  voluntatem.  Cicer.  Orat  pro 
Ugi  p<)6set,  verbis  omnino  non  ntere-     Cscina. 
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BOOK  Q.    it  would  not  be  allowable  to  fortify  it  with  fosses  and  ram- 
CHAP,  xvn.  parijg^  since  the  only  view  of  the   treaty  evidently  was,  to 
prevent  its  being  converted  into  a  fortified  place. 

But  we  should  here  observe  the  same  caution  above  recom- 
mended (§  287),  and  even  still  greater,  since  the  questioii  re- 
lates to  an  application  in  no  wise  authorized  by  the  terms  of 
the  deed.  We  ought  to  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we 
know  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the  law  or  the  promise,  and 
that  the  author  has  taken  it  in  the  same  latitude  which  must 
be  given  to  it  in  order  to  make  it  reach  the  case  to  which  we 
mean  to  extend  the  law  or  promise  in  question.  As  to  the 
rest,  I  do  not  here  forget  what  I  have  said  above  ^§  268), 
that  the  true  sense  of  a  promise  is  not  only  that  which  thd 
person  promising  had  in  his  mind,  but  also  that  which  has 
been  sufficiently  declared, — that  which  both  the  contracting 
parties  must  reasonably  have  understood.  In  like  manner, 
the  true  reason  of  a  promise  is  that  which  the  contract,  the 
nature  of  the  things  in  question,  and  other  circumstances, 
sufficiently  indicate :  it  would  be  useless  and  ridiculous  to 
allege  any  by-views  which  the  person  might  have  secretly 
entertained  in  his  own  mind. 
$  291.  The  rule  just  laid  down  serves  also  to  defeat  the  pretexts 

Frauds  and  pitiful  evasions  of  those  who  endeavour  to  elude  laws  <^ 
^ude^UwB  *^®**^®8*  Grood-faith  adheres  to  the  intention :  fraud  insists 
or"promhes.  ^^  *^®  terms,  wheu  it  thinks  that  they  can  furnish  a  cloak  for 
its  prevarications.  The  isle  of  Pharos  near  Alexandria  was, 
with  other  islands,  tributary  to  the  Rhodians.  The  latter 
having  sent  collectors  to  levy  the  tribute,  the  queen  of  Egypt 
amused  them  for  some  time  at  her  court,  using  in  the  mean 
while  every  possible  exertion  to  join  Pharos  to  the  main  land 
by  means  of  moles :  after  which  she  laughed  at  the  Rhodians, 
and  sent  them  a  message,  intimating  that  it  was  very  unrea- 
sonable in  them  to  pretend  to  levy  on  the  main  land  a  tribute 
which  they  had  no  title  to  demand  except  from  the  islands.* 
[  259  ]  There  existed  a  law  which  forbade  the  Corinthians  to  give  v^- 
sels  to  the  Athenians : — they  sold  them  a  number  at  five 
drachmsd  each.f  The  following  was  an  expedient  worthy  of 
Tiberius :  custom  not  permitting  him  to  cause  a  virgin  to  be 
strangled,  he  ordered  the  executioner  first  to  deflower  ths 
young  daughter  of  Sejanus,  and  then  to  strangle  her.J  To 
violate  the  spirit  of  the  law  while  we  pretend  to  respect  the 
letter,  is  a  fraud  no  less  criminal  than  an  open  violation  of 
it :  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  intention  of  the  law-maker, 
and  only  evinces  a  more  artful  and  deliberate  villany  in  the 
person  who  is  guilty  of  it. 

Restrictive  interpretation,  which  is  the  reverse  of  exte^uire 

*  Puffendorf,  lib.  t.  cap.  xii.  J  18.   He        f  PuffencL    ibid.    Herodotiu,    libw  tI 
quotes  Ammi&nus  Marcellinus,  lib.  zxiL    Fire  drachmse  amounted  to  little  i 
cap.  ztL  than  three  shillingB  sterliag. 

t  Tacit.  Anna],  lib.  t.  9. 
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interpretation^  is  founded  on  the  same  principle.  As  we  ex-  book  n. 
lend  a  clause  to  those  cases,  which,  though  not  comprised  chap,  xvn. 
within  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  are  nevertheless  comprised  §  292.  Re- 
in the  intention  of  that  clause,  and  included  in  the  reasons  strictive  in- 
that  produced  it, — in  like  manner,  we  restrict  a  law  or  a  pro-  terpretatioi,. 
mise,  contrary  to  the  literal  signification  of  the  terms,— our 
judgment  being  directed  by  the  reason  of  that  law  or  that 
promise :  that  is  to  say,  if  a  case  occurSy  to  which  the  well 
known  reason  of  a  law  or  promise  is  utterly  inapplicable^  that 
case  oicght  to  be  excepted^  although^  ^  we  were  barely  to  con- 
sider the  meaning  of  the  terms^  it  should  seem  to  fall  within 
the  purview  of  the  law  or  promise.  It  is  impossible  to  think 
of  every  thing,  to  foresee  every  thing,  and  to  express  every 
thing:  it  is  sufficient  to  enounce  certain  things  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  known  our  thoughts  concerning  things  of 
which  we  do  not  speak :  and,  as  Seneca  the  rhetorician  says,* 
there  are  exceptions  so  clear,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  express 
them.  The  law  condemns  to  suffer  death  whoever  strikes 
his  father :  shall  we  punish  him  who  has  shaken  and  struck 
his  father,  to  recover  him  from  a  lethargic  stupor?  Shall 
we  punish  a  young  child,  or  a  man  in  a  delirium,  who  has 
lifted  his  hand  against  the  author  of  his  life  ?  In  the  former 
case  the  reason  of  the  law  does  not  hold  good ;  and  to  the 
two  latter  it  is  inapplicable.  We  are  bound  to  restore  what 
is  intrusted  to  us :  shall  I  restore  what  a  robber  has  intrusted 
to  me,  at  the  time  when  the  true  proprietor  makes  himself 
known  to  me,  and  demands  his  property  ?  A  man  has  left 
his  sword  with  me :  shall  I  restore  it  to  him,  when,  in  a  trans- 
port of  fury,  he  demands  it  for  the  purpose  of  killing  an  inno- 
cent person  ? 

We  have  recourse  to  restrictive  interpretation,  in  order  to  §  293.  iu» 
avoid  falling  into  absurdities  (see  §  282).     A  man  bequeaths  i^^e,  in  order 
his  house  to  one,  and  to  another  his  garden,  the  only  entrance  ?**T^'J^^*j^" 
into  which  is  through  the  house.     It  would  be  absurd  to  sup-  ^J^ne^oj 
pose   that  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  latter  a  garden   into  into  what  \» 
which  he  could  not  enter:  we  must  therefore  restrict   the  unlawful, 
pure  and  simple  donation  of  the  house,  and  understand  that 
it  was  given  only  upon  condition  of  allowing  a  passage  to  the  [  260  ] 
garden.     The  same  mode  of  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted, 
whenever  a  case  occurs,  in  which  the  law  or  the  treaty,  if  in- 
terpreted according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  terms,  would 
lead  to  something  unlawful.     On  such  an  occasion,  the  case 
in  question  is  to  be  excepted,  since  nobody  can  ordain  or 
promise  what  is  unlawful.     For  this  reason,  though  assist- 
ance has  been  promised  to  an  ally  in  all  his  wars,  no  assist- 
ance ought  to  be  given  him  when  he  undertakes  one  that  is 
manifestly  unjust. 

When  a  case  arises  in  which  it  would  be  too  severe  and  too 

*  lib.  iv.  Dedam.  zxriL 
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BOOK  II.    prejudicial  to  any  one  to  interpret  a  law  or  a  promise  accord* 
CHAP,  xvn.  ing  ^Q  th^  rigour  of  the  terms,  a  restrictive  interpretation 
§  294.  Or    is  then  also  used,  and  we  except  the  case  in  question,  agree- 
what  ii  too  ably  to  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  or  of  him  who  made 
burden-       *^®  promise :   for  the  legislature  intends  only  what  is  just 
MQie.         and  equitable ;  and,  in  contracts,  no  one  can  enter  into  such 
engagements  in  favour  of  another,  as  shall  essentially  super- 
sede the  duty  he  owes  to  himself.     It  is  then  presumed  with 
reason,  that  neither  the  legislature  nor  the  contracting  parties 
have  intended  to  extend  their  regulations  to  cases  of  this 
nature,  and  that  they  themselves,  if  personally  present,  would 
except  them.     A  prince  is  no  longer  obliged  to  send  succours 
to  his  allies,  when  he  himself  is  attacked,  and  has  need  of  all 
his  forces  for  his  own  defence.     He  may  also,  without  the 
slightest  imputation  of  perfidy,  abandon  an  alliance,  when, 
through  the  ill  success  of  the  war,  he  sees  his  state  threatened 
with  impending  ruin  if  he  does  not  immediately  treat  with 
the  enemy.   Thus,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Victor 
Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  separating  from  his  allies,  and  of  receiving  law  from  France, 
to  avoid  losing  his  states.     The  king  his  son  would  have  had 
good  reasons  to  justify  a  separate  peace  in  the  year  1745 ; 
but  upheld  by  his  courage,  and  animated  by  just  views  of  his 
true  interest,  he  embraced  the  generous  resolution  to  struggle 
against  an  extremity  which  might  have  dispensed  with  his 
persisting  in  his  engagements. 
§  296.  How     We  have  said  above  (§  280),  that  we  should  take  the  ex- 
it ought  to   pressions  in  the  sense  that  agrees  with  the  subject  or  the 
ISiiSfication  ^^-^tor.     Restrictive  interpretation  is  also  directed  by  this 
agreeably  to  rule.     If  the  Subject  or  the  matter  treated  of  will  not  aUow 
the  subject  that  the  terms  of  a  clause  should  be  taken  in  their  full  extent^ 
we  should  limit  the  sense  according  as  the  subject  requires. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  custom  of  a  particular  country  con- 
fines the  entail  of  fiefs  to  the  male  Une  properly  so  called : 
if  an  act  of  enfeofiment  in  that  country  declares  that  the  fief 
is  given  to  a  person  for  himself  and  his  male  descendants, 
the  sense  of  these  last  words  must  be  restricted  to  the  males 
descending  from  males ;  for  the  subject  will  not  admit  of  our 
understanding  them  also  of  males  who  are  the  issue  of  females, 
though  they  are  reckoned  among  the  male  descendants  of  the 
first  possessor. 
{  296.  How     The  following  question  has  been  proposed  and  debated : 
ft  ohango     a  Whether  promises  include  a  tacit  condition  of  the  state  of 
tathe'stote  *ff*"^8  continuing  the  same, — or  whether  a  change  happen- 
of  things     ii^g  ^  the  state  of  affairs  can  create  an  exception  to  the  pro- 
may  form     mise,  and  even  render  it  void  V*     The  principle  derived  from 
at  ezoep.    the  reason  of  the  promise  must  solve  the  question.     If  it  be 
^^^'  certain  and  manifest  that  the  consideration  of  the  present 

state  of  things  was  one  of  the  reasons  which  occasioned  the 
promise^ — that  the  promise  was  made  in  consideration  or  in 
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eonseque7U!e  of  that  itate  of  thingsy — it  depends  on  the  pre-  book  n. 
servation  of  things  in  the  same  state.  This  is  evident,  since  ^liJ^f^ 
the  promise  was  made  only  upon  that  supposition.  When 
therefore  that  state  of  things  vhieh  was  essential  to  the  pro- 
mise, and  without  which  it  certainly  would  not  have  been 
made,  happens  to  be  changed,  the  promise  falls  to  the  ground 
when  its  foundation  fails.  And  m  particular  cases,  where 
things  cease  for  a  time  to  be  in  the  state  that  has  produced 
or  concurred  to  produce  the  promise,  an  exception  is  to  be 
made  to  it.  An  elective  prince,  being  without  issue,  has  pro- 
mised to  an  ally  that  he  will  procure  his  appointment  to  the 
succession.  He  has  a  son  bom :  who  can  doubt  that  the  pro- 
mise is  made  void  by  this  event  7  He  who  in  a  time  of  peace 
has  promised  succours  to  an  ally,  is  not  bound  to  give  him 
any  when  he  himself  has  need  of  all  his  forces  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  dominions.  A  prince,  possessed  of  no  very 
formidable  power,  has  received  from  his  allies  a  promise  of 
faithful  and  constant  assistance,  in  order  to  his  aggran- 
dissement, — ^in  order  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  neighbouring 
state  by  election  or  by  marriage :  yet  those  allies  will  have 
just  grounds  for  refusing  him  the  smallest  aid  or  support, 
and  even  forming  an  alliance  against  him,  when  they  see  him 
elevated  to  such  a  height  of  power  as  to  threaten  the  liberties 
of  all  Europe.  If  the  great  Gustavus  had  not  been  killed  at 
Lutzen,  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  who  had  concluded  an  alliance 
for  his  master  with  that  prince,  and  who  had  invited  him  into 
Germany,  and  assisted  him  with  money,  would  perhaps  have 
found  himself  obliged  to  traverse  the  designs  of  that  conqueror, 
when  become  formidable, — to  set  bounds  to  his  astonishing 
progress,  and  to  support  his  humbled  enemies.  The  states- 
general  of  the  United  Provinces  conducted  themselves  on 
these  principles  in  1668.  In  favour  of  Spain,  which  before 
had  been  their  mortal  enemy,  they  formed  the  triple  alliance 
against  Louis  XIY.  their  former  ally.  It  was  necessary  to 
raise  a  barrier  to  check  the  progress  of  a  power  which  threat- 
ened to  inundate  and  overwhelm  all  before  it. 

But  we  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  moderate  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  present  rule :  it  would  be  a  shameful  perver- 
sion of  it,  to  take  advantage  of  every  change  that  happens 
in  the  state  of  affairs,  in  order  to  disengage  ourselves  from 
our  promises :  were  such  conduct  adopted,  tnere  could  be  no 
dependence  placed  on  any  promise  whatever.  That  state  of 
thmgs  alone,  in  consideration  of  which  the  promise  was  made, 
is  essential  to  the  promise :  and  it  is  only  by  a  change  in  that 
state,  that  the  effect  of  the  promise  can  be  lawfully  prevented  [  262  ] 
or  suspended.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  maidm  of  the  civilians,  conventio  omnis  intelligitur 
rebus  sic  stantibus. 

What  we  say  of  promises,  must  also  be  understood  as  ex- 
tendinp^  to  laws.     A  law  which  relates  to  a  certain  situation 
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BOOK  II.    of  affairs  can  only  take  place  in  that  situation.    We  ought  to 
CHAP.  XVII.  reason  in  the  same  manner  with  respect  to  a  commission. 
Thus,  Titus  being  sent  by  his  father  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  emperor,  turned  back  on  being  informed  of  the  death  of 
Galba. 
§297.  In-        In  unfareaeen  cases j  that  is  to  say,  when  the  state  of  things 
torpretation  happens  to  be  such  as  the  author  of  a  deed  has  not  foreseen, 
ofa  deed  in  j^^^  could  not  have  thought  of,  we  should  rather  he  guided  by 
caeesT^"^  At«  intention  than  by  his  wordsy  and  interpret  the  instrument 
as  he  himself  would  interpret  it  if  he  were  on  the  spot,  or 
conformably  to  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  circumstances  which  are  at  present  known.     This  rule  is 
of  great  use  to  judges,  and  to  all  those  in  society  who  are 
appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the  testamentary  regulations 
of  the  citizens.     A  father  appoints  by  will  a  guardian  for  his 
children,  who  are  under  age.     After  his  death  the  magistrate 
finds  that  the  guardian  he  has  nominated  is  an  extravagant 
profligate,  without  property  or  conduct:  he  therefore  dis- 
misses him,  and  appoints  another,  according  to  the  Roman 
laws,'*'  adhering  to  the  intention  of  the  testator,  and  not  to 
his  words ;  for  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose, — ^and  we  are 
to  presume  it  as  a  fact, — that  the  father  never  intended  to 
give  his  children  a  guardian  who  should  ruin  them,  and  that 
he  would  have  nominated  another,  had  he  known  the  vices  of 
the  person  he  appointed. 
§  298.  Rear       When  the  things  which  constitute  the  reason  of  a  law  or 
sons  arising  convention  are  considered,  not  as  actually  existing,  but  simply 
^^^'^bmtv    <^  possible, — or,  in  other  words,  when  the  fear  of  an  event  is 
andnot the  ^^^  reason  of  a  law  or  a  promise,  no  other  cases  can  be  ex- 
exiBtenceof  ceptedfrom  it  than  those  in  which  it  can  be  proved  to  demon- 
a  thing.       strotion  that  the  event  is  really  impossible.     The  bare  possi- 
bility of  the  event  is  sufficient  to  preclude  all  exceptions.     If, 
for  instance,  a  treaty  declares  that  no  army  or  fleet  shall  be 
conducted  to  a  certain  place,  it  will  not  be  allowable  to  conduct 
thither  an  army  or  a  fleet,  under  pretence  that  no  harm  is  in- 
tended by  such  a  step :  for  the  object  of  a  clause  of  this  nature 
is  not  only  to  prevent  a  real  evil,  but  also  to  keep  all  danger 
at  a  distance,  and  to  avoid  even  the  slightest  subject  of  un- 
easiness.    It  is  the  same  with  the  law  which  forbids  walking 
the  streets  by  night  with  a  lighted  torch  or  candle.     It  woula 
be  an  unavailing  plea  for  the  transgression  of  that  law  to 
allege  that  no  mischief  has  ensued,  and  that  he  carried  his 
torch  with  such  circumspection  that  no  ill  consequence  was 
to  be  apprehended.     The  bare  possibility  of  causing  a  confla- 
[  268  ]  gration  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  his  duty  to  obey  the 
law ;  and  he  has  transgressed  it  by  exciting  fears  which  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  prevent. 
%  299.  Ex-       At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  observed  that  men's 
ynmomB      . _ — 

*  Digest  lib.  zxvi.  tit  iii.  De  Confirm.  Tutor.  leg.  10. 
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ideas  and  language  are  not  always  perfectly  determinate,  book  n. 
There  is,  doubtless,  no  language  in  whioh  there  do  not  occur  ohap.  xvii. 
expressions,  words,  or  entire  phrases,  susceptible  of  a  more  or  capable  of 
less  extensive  signification.  Many  a  word  is  equally  appli- "^o^*®^^® 
cable  to  the  genus  or  the  species : — the  word  fault  implies  ^^^^'^ 
intentional  guilt  or  simple  error : — several  species  of  animals 
have  but  one  name  common  to  both  sexes,  as  partridge^  larky 
sparroWy  &c. ;  when  we  speak  of  horseSy  merely  with  a  view 
to  the  services  they  render  to  mankind,  mares  also  are  com- 
prehended under  that  name.  In  technical  language  a  word 
has  sometimes  a  more  and  sometimes  a  less  extensive  sense, 
than  m  vulgar  use :  the  word  death,  among  civilians,  signifies 
not  only  natural  death,  but  also  civil  death :  verbumy  in  the 
Latin  grammar,  signifies  only  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
verb^  but,  in  common  use,  it  signifies  any  word  in  general. 
Frequently,  also,  the  same  phrase  implies  more  things  on  one 
occasion,  and  fewer  on  another,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  subject  or  matter:  thus,  when  we  talk  of  sending  sue- 
courSy  sometimes  we  understand  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops 
maintained  and  paid  by  the  party  who  sends  them,  at  other 
times  a  body  whose*  expenses  are  to  be  entirely  defrayed  by 
the  party  who  receives  them.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to 
establish  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  those  indeterminate 
expressions,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are 
to  be  understood  in  the  more  extensive  sense,  and  those  in 
which  they  are  to  be  restricted  to  their  more  limited  meaning. 
Many  of  the  rules  we  have  already  given  may  serve  for  this 
purpose. 

But  it  is  to  this  head  that  the  famous  distinction,  between  §  300.  Of 
things  of  di,  favourable  and  those  of  an  odious  nature,  particu-  **^8*  ^- 
larly  belongs.     Some  writers  have  rejected  the  distinction,*  ^^'^J^ 
doubtless  for  want  of  properly  understanding  it.     In  fact,  odioua. 
the  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  whatis/avowraJfe  and 
what  is  odious,  are  not  fully  satisfactory,  nor  easily  applied. 
After  having  maturely  considered  what  the  most  judicious 
authors  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  conceive  the  whole  of 
the  question  to  be  reducible  to  the  following  positions,  which 
convey  a  just  idea  of  that  famous  distinction.      When  the 
provisions  of  a  law  or  a  convention  are  plain,  clear,  determi- 
nate, and  attended  with  no  doubt  or  difficulty  in  the  applica- 
tion, there  is  no  room  for  any  interpretation  or  comment  (§263). 
The  precise  point  of  the  will  of  the  legislature  or  the  con- 
tracting parties,  is  what  we  must  adhere  to.     But  if  their  ex- 
pressions are  indeterminate,  vague,  or  susceptible  of  a  more 
or  less  extensive  sense, — if  that  precise  point  of  their  inten- 
tion cannot,  in  the  particular  case  in  question,  be  discovered 
and  fixed  by  the  other  rules  of  interpretation, — we  must  pre- 
sume it  according  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  equity :  and,  for 

*  See  Barbeyrac's  remarks  on  GhrotiuB  and  Piifiendor£ 
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BOOK  II.  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  nature  of 
JHAP.  xvn.  the  things  to  which  the  question  relates.  There  are  certain 
things  of  which  equity  admits  the  extension,  rather  than  the 
restriction ;  that  is  to  say,  that,  with  respect  to  those  things, 
the  precise  point  of  the  will  not  being  discovered  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  law  or  the  contract,  it  is  safer  ard  more  con- 
sistent with  equity,  to  suppose  and  fix  that  point  in  the  more 
extensive,  than  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  terms ;  to 
give  a  latitude  to  the  meaning  of  the  expressions,  than  to 
restrict  ii.  These  are  the  things  called  favourable.  Odious 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those,  of  which  the  restriction 
tends  more  certainly  to  equity  than  the  extension.  Let  us 
figure  to  ourselves  the  intention  or  the  will  of  the  legislature 
or  the  contracting  parties,  as  a  fixed  point.  At  that  point 
precisely  should  we  stop,  if  it  be  clearly  known ; — if  uncer- 
tain, we  should  at  least  endeavour  to  approach  it.  In  things 
favourable,  it  is  better  to  pass  beyond  that  point,  than  not  tc 
reach  it;  in  things  odious,  it  is  better  not  to  reach  it,  than  ta 
pass  beyond  it. 
^^a' ^^*  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^®  difficult  to  show,  in  general,  what  things 
^mm^  ad-  ^^  f^^^'^^^^^^y  ^^^  ^tia^  aro  odious.  In  the  first  place,  eveiy 
vantage^and  thing  that  tends  to  the  common  advanitage  in  conventions^  or 
to  equality,  that  hos  a  tendency  to  place  the  contracting  parties  on  afoot- 
ili^T^^"  ^  ^f  ^w^^%>  w  favouraile.  The  voice  of  equity,  and  the 
contrary \i  S®^^''*^^  ^^^  ^^  contracts,  require  that  the  conditions  between 
odioca.  the  parties  should  be  equal.  We  are  not  to  presume,  without 
very  strong  reasons,  that  one  of  the  contracting  parties  in- 
tended to  fiivour  the  other  to  his  own  prejudice ;  but  there  ii 
no  danger  in  extending  what  is  for  the  common  advantage. 
If,  therefore,  it  happens  that  the  contracting  parties  have  not 
made  known  their  will  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  with  ail 
the  necessary  precision,  it  is  certainly  more  conformable  to 
equity  to  seek  for  that  wUl  in  the  sense  most  favourable  to 
equality  and  the  common  advantage,  than  to  suppose  it  in  the 
contrary  sense.  For  the  same  reason,  every  thing  tliat  is  nvi 
for  the  common  advantage^  every  thing  that  tends  to  destroy 
the  equality  of  a  contract^  every  thing  that  onerates  only  one 
of  the  parties^  or  that  onerates  the  one  more  than  the  other y  is 
odious.  In  a  treaty  of  strict  friendship,  union,  and  alliance, 
every  thing  which,  without  being  burdensome  to  any  of  the 
parties,  tends  to  the  common  advantage  of  the  confederacy, 
and  to  draw  the  bonds  of  union  closer,  is  favourable,  in 
unequal  treaties,  and  especially  in  unequal  alliances,  all  the 
clauses  of  inequality,  and  principally  those  that  onerato  the 
inferior  ally,  are  odious.  Upon  this  principle,  that  we  ought 
in  case  of  doubt  to  extend  what  leads  to  equality,  and  restrict 
what  destroys  it,  is  founded  that  well-known  rule — Ificom- 
moda  vitantis  melior  quam  commoda  petentis  est  causa^* — 

*  Quintilun,  Instit.  Orat  lib.  vii.  cap.  W. 
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the  party  who  endeavour  %  to  avoid  a  loss  has  a  better  cause  to   book  h. 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage.  chap,  xvii. 

All  those  things  which,  without  proving  too  burdensome  to  §302.  What 
any  one  in  particular,  are  useful  and  salutary  to  human  so- » ^^^^  *<> 
ciety,  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things :  for  a^^"?  ^ 
natiou  is  already  under  a  natural  obligation  with  respect  to^^^We; 
things  of  this  nature :  so  that  if  she  has  entered  into  any  the  contrary 
particular  engagements  of  this  kind,  we  run  no  risk  in  giving  »  odious, 
those  engagements  the  most  extensive  meaning  of  which  they  [  26^  ] 
are  susceptible.     Can  we  be  afraid  of  violating  the  rules  of 
equity  by  following  the  law  of  nature,  and  giving  the  utmost 
extent  to  obligations  that  tend  to  the  common  advantage  of 
mankind  ?    Besides,  things  which  are  useful  to  human  society 
are,  from  that  very  circumstance,  conducive  to  the  common 
advantage  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  are  consequently 
favourable  (see  the  preceding  section).     On  the  other  hand, 
let  us  consider  cu  odious  every  thing  that  is,  in  its  own  nature, 
rather  injurious  than  useful  to  mankind.   Those  things  which 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  peace  are  favourable ;  those  that 
lead  to  war  are  odious. 

Every  thing  that  contains  a  penalty,  is  odious.     With  re-  §303.  What- 
spect  to  the  laws,  it  is  universally  agreed,  that,  in  case  of  ^f^  <»"- 
doubt,  the  judge  ought  to  incline  to  the  merciful  side,  ai^<i^!^\]^ 
that  it  is  indisputably  better  to  suflfer  a  guilty  person  to  escape,  odioii. 
than  to  punish  one  who  is  innocent,     renal  clauses  in  trea- 
ties lay  a  burden  upon  one  of  the  parties ;  they  are  there- 
fore odiom  (§  801). 

Whatever  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual,  either  §  304. 
in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  and  consequently,  whatever  introduces  Whatever 
any  change  in  things  already  agreed  upon,  is  odious :  for  J^^y  -„ 
men  treat  together  with  a  view  to  their  common  benefit ;  and  odioua. 
if  I  enjoy  any  particular  advantage  acquired  by  a  lawful  con- 
tract, I  must  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  by  my  own  renun- 
ciation.  When,  therefore,  I  consent  to  new  clauses  that  seem 
to  derogate  from  it,  I  can  lose  my  right  only  so  far  as  I  have 
clearly  given  it  up ;  and  consequently  these  new  clauses  are 
u)  be  understood  in  the  most  limited  sense  they  will  admit 
of;  as  is  the  case  in  things  of  an  odious  nature  (§  300).     If 
that  which  tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  is  con- 
tained in  the  deed  itself,  it  is  evident  that  such  passages 
ought  to  be  construed  in  the  most  limited  sense,  in  the  sense 
best  calculated  to  preserve  the  deed  in  force.     We  have  al- 
ready seen,  that  we  should  reject  every  interpretation  which 
tends  to  render  a  deed  void  and  ineffectual  (§  288). 

Whatever  tends  to  change  the  present  state  of  things  is  §  306. 
also  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things  :  for  the  pro-  Whatetei 
prietor  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  right,  except  so  far,  pre-  ^|^  *®^ 
cisely,  as  he  relinquishes  it  on  his  part ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  pr^^gtat* 
die  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  possessor.     It  is  less  re- of  things,  is 
pugnant  to  equity  to  withhold  from  the  owner  a  possession  o^o^;^ 
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BOOK  II.    which  he  has  lost  through  his  own  neglect,  than  to  strip  the 
CHAP,  xvn^  j^gt  possessor  of  what  lawfully  belongs  to  him.    In  the  inter- 
contrary  la  pretation,  therefore,  we  ought  rather  to  hazard  the  former  in- 
favourable,   convenience  than  the  latter.     Here  also  may  be  applied,  in 
many  cases,  the  rule  we  have  mentioned  in  §  801,  that  the 
party  who  endeavours  to  avoid  a  loss,  has  a  better  cause  to 
support  than  he  who  aims  at  obtaining  an  advantage. 
§ 306.  Finally,  there  are  things  which  are  at  once  of  B,favourMe 

Things  of  a  or  an  odiouB  nature,  according  to  the  point  of  view  in  which 
mixed  na-  they  are  considered.  Whatever  derogates  from  treaties,  or 
T^^^fl  1  ^^*^°g®s  *^®  s*^*®  of  things,  is  odious ;  but  if  it  is  conducive 
L  ^"^  J  to  peace,  it  is,  in  that  particular,  favourable.  A  degree  of 
odium  always  attaches  to  penalties :  they  may,  however,  be 
viewed  in  a  favourable  light  on  those  occasions  when  they  are 
particularly  necessary  for  the  safety  of  society.  When  there 
is  question  of  interpreting  things  of  this  nature,  we  ought  to 
consider  whether  what  is  favourable  in  them  greatly  exceeds 
what  appears  odious, — whether  the  advantage  that  arises  from 
their  being  extended  to  the  utmost  latitude  of  which  the  terms 
are  susceptible,  will  materially  outweigh  the  severe  and  odious 
circumstances  attending  them ;  and  if  that  is  the  case,  they 
are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  favourable  things.  Thus,  an 
inconsiderable  change  in  the  state  of  things,  or  in  conven- 
tions, is  reckoned  as  nothing,  when  it  procures  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  peace.  In  the  same  manner,  penal  laws 
may  be  interpreted  in  their  most  extensive  meaning,  on  cri- 
tical occasions,  when  such  an  instance  of  severity  becomes 
nece8«"^ry  to  the  safety  of  the  state.  Cicero  caused  the  ac- 
comp  es  of  Catiline  to  be  executed  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  se..ate, — ^the  safety  of  the  republic  rendering  it  improper 
to  wait  till  they  should  be  condemned  by  the  people.  But 
where  there  is  not  so  great  a  disproportion  in  the  case,  and 
where  things  are  in  other  respects  equal,  favour  inclines  to 
that  side  of  the  question  which  presents  nothing  odious ; — 
that  is  to  say,  we  ought  to  abstain  from  things  of  an  odious 
nature,  unless  the  attendant  advantage  so  far  exceed  the  odi- 
ous part  as  in  a  manner  to  conceal  it  from  view.  If  there 
be  any  appearance,  however  small,  of  an  equilibrium  between 
the  odious  and  the  favourable  in  one  of  those  things  of  a 
mixed  nature,  it  is  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things,  by  a 
natural  consequence  drawn  from  the  principle  on  which  we 
have  founded  the  distinction  between  things  of  a  favourable 
and  things  of  an  odious  nature  (§  800),  because,  in  case  of 
doubt,  we  should,  in  preference,  pursue  that  line  of  conduct 
by  which  we  are  least  exposed  to  deviate  from  the  principles 
of  equity.  In  a  doubtful  case,  we  may  reasonably  refuse  to 
give  succours  (though  a  thing  favourable),  when  there  is  ques- 
tion of  giving  them  against  an  ally, — which  would  be  odious. 
The  following  are  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  flow 
from  the  principles  we  have  just  laid  down. 
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1.  When  the  question  relates  to  things  favourahU^  we  ought    book  n 
to  give  the  terms  th^  utmost  latitude  of  which  they  are  suscep-  ££^  ^"' 


XVII. 


tible  according  to  the  common  VAtage  of  tJie  language  ;  and  if  a§  307.  Inter- 
term  has  more  than  one  signification,  the  most  extensive  mean-  pretation  of 
ing  is  to  be  preferred :  for  equity  ought  to  be  the  rule  of  con-  ^^^^^® 
duct  with  all  mankind  wherever  a  perfect  right  is  not  exactly 
determined  and  known  in  its  precise  extent.  When  the  legis- 
lature or  the  contracting  parties  have  not  expressed  their  will 
in  terms  that  are  precise  and  perfectly  determinate,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  they  intended  what  is  most  equitable.  Now,  [  267  ] 
when  there  is  question  of  favourable  things,  the  more  exten- 
sive signification  of  the  terms  accords  better  with  equity  than 
the  more  confined  signification.  Thus  Cicero,  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  Caecina,  justly  maintains  that  the  interlocutory 
decree,  ordaining,  "  that  the  person  expelled  from  his  inhe- 
ritance be  reinstated  in  the  possession"  should  be  understood 
as  extending  to  the  man  who  has  been  forcibly  prevented  from 
entering  upon  it:*  and  the  Digest  decides  it  in  the  same 
manner,  t  It  is  true  that  this  decision  is  also  founded  on  the 
rule  taken  from  parity  of  reasoning  (§  290).  For  it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  in  efiect,  to  drive  a  person  from  his  inhe- 
ritance, or  forcibly  to  prevent  him  from  entering  upon  it; 
and,  in  both  cases,  the  same  reason  exists  for  putting  him  in 
possession. 

2.  In  questions  relating  to  favourable  things,  all  terms  of 
art  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  which  they 
are  susceptible,  not  only  in  common  usage,  but  also  as  tech- 
nical terms,  if  the  person  speaking  understands  the  art  to 
which  those  terms  belong,  or  conducts  himself  by  the  advice 
of  men  who  understand  that  art, 

8.  But  we  ought  not,  from  the  single  reason  that  a  thing 
is  favourable,  to  take  the  terms  in  an  improper  signification : 
this  is  not  allowable,  except  when  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
absurdity,  injustice^  or  the  nullity,  of  the  instrumerU,  as  in 
practised  on  every  subject  (§§  282,  283) :  for  we  ought  to 
take  the  terms  of  a  deed  in  their  proper  sense,  conformably 
to  custom,  unless  we  have  very  strong  reasons  for  deviating 
from  it  (§  271). 

4.  Though  a  thing  appears  favourable  when  viewed  in 
one  particular  light, — yet,  where  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
terms  would,  if  taken  in  its  utmost  latitude,  lead  to  absurdity 
or  injustice,  their  signification  mv^t  be  restricted  according 
to  the  rules  given  above  (§§  293,  294).  For  here,  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  the  thing  becomes  of  a  mixed  nature,  and  even 
8uch  as  ought  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  odious  things. 

5.  For  the  same  reason,  although  neither  absurdity  nor 
injustice  results  from  the  proper  meaning  of  the  terms, — jf, 

*  Orat  pro  Csdna,  cap.  xziii. 

t  Digest  lib.  zliiL  tit  xvi.    De  Vi,  et  Vi  Armata,  If^gg.  &  a  9. 
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BOOK  II.  nevertheUsBj  manifest  equity  or  a  great  common  advantage 
CHAP,  yvii.  f.^^ijf.^  ij^ir  restriction^  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  most  li- 
mited sense  which  the  proper  signification  will  admits  even  in 
an  affair  that  appears  favourable  in  its  own  nature, — because 
here  also  the  tmng  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  and  ought,  in  this 
particular  case,  to  be  esteemed  odious.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is 
to  be  carefully  remembered  that  all  these  rules  relate  only  to 
doubtful  cases ;  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  go  in  quest  of 
interpretations  for  what  is  already  clear  and  determinate 
(§  263).  If  any  one  has  clearly  and  formally  bound  him- 
self to  burdensome  conditions,  he  has  knowingly  and  will- 
ingly done  it,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  admitted  to  appeal  to 
equity. 
^  308.  In-  Since  odious  thines  are  those  whose  restriction  tends  more 
terpwtation  certainly  to  equity  than  their  extension,  and  since  we  ought 
thiDM?'*'  to  pursue  that  line  which  is  most  conformable  to  equity,  when 
r  268  1  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  legislature  or  of  the  contracting  parties  is  not 
exactly  determin^  and  precisely  known, — we  should,  when 
there  ts  question  of  odious  things,  interpret  the  terms  in  the 
most  limited  sense :  we  may  even  to  a  certain  degree  adopt 
a  figurative  meaning,  in  order  to  avert  the  oppressive  conse- 
quences of  the  proper  and  literal  sense,  or  any  thing  of  an 
odious  nature,  which  it  would  involve:  for  we  are  to  favour 
equity,  and  to  do  away  every  thing  odious,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  accomplished,  without  goin^  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
tenor  of  the  instrument,  or  visibly  wresting  the  text.  Now, 
neither  the  limited  nor  even  the  figurative  sense  offers  any 
violence  to  the  text.  If  it  is  said  in  a  treaty,  that  one  of  the 
allies  shall  assist  the  other  with  a  certain  number  of  troops 
at  his  own  expense,  and  that  the  latter  shall  furnish  the  same 
number  of  auxiliary  troops  at  the  expense  of  the  party  to 
whom  they  are  sent,  there  is  something  odious  in  the  engage- 
ment of  the  former  ally,  since  he  is  suDJect  to  a  greater  bur- 
den than  the  other :  but  the  terms  being  clear  and  express, 
there  is  no  room  for  any  restrictive  interpretation.  But  if  it 
were  stipulated  in  this  treaty,  that  one  of  the  allies  shall  fur- 
nish a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  the  other  only  of  five 
thousand,  without  mentioning  the  expense,  it  ought  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  auxiliary  troops  snail  be  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  ally  to  whose  assistance  they  are  sent ;  this 
interpretation  being  necessary,  in  order  that  the  inequality 
between  the  contracting  powers  may  not  be  carried  too  far. 
Thus,  the  cession  of  a  right,  or  of  a  province,  made  to  a  con- 
queror in  order  to  obtain  peace,  is  interpreted  in  its  most 
confined  sense.  If  it  be  true  that  the  boundaries  of  Acadia 
have  always  been  uncertain,  and  that  the  French  were  the 
lawful  possessors  of  it,  that  nation  will  be  justified  in  main- 
taining that  their  cession  of  Acadia  to  the  English,  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  narrowest  Umits 
of  that  province. 
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In  point  of  penalties,  in  particular,  when  they  are  really  ^J^f^'^Jl 
odious,  we  ought  not  only  to  restrict  the  terms  of  the  law,  or  ""*" 
of  the  contract,  to  their  most  limited  signification,  and  even 
adopt  a  figurative  meaning,  according  as  the  case  may  require 
or  authorize  it, — ^but  also  to  admit  of  reasonable  excuses; 
which  is  a  kind  of  restrictive  interpretation,  tending  to  exempt 
the  party  from  the  penalty. 

The  same  conduct  must  be  observed  with  respect  to  what 
may  render  an  act  void  and  without  efiect.  Thus,  when  it  is 
agreed  that  the  treaty  shall  be  dissolved  whenever  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  fails  in  the  observance  of  any  article  of  it, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  unreasonable  and  contrary  to  the 
end  proposed  in  making  treaties,  to  extend  that  clause  to  the 
slightest  faults,  and  to  cases  in  which  the  defaulter  can  allege 
well-grounded  excuses. 

Grotius  proposes  the  following  question — "  Whether  in  a  j  809. 
treaty  which  makes  mention  of  allies,  we  are  to  understand  Ezampiei. 
those  only  who  were  in  alliance  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  [  269  ] 
was  made,  or  all  the  allies  present  and  future  V**  And  he 
gives,  as  an  instance,  that  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween the  Bomans  and  Carthaginians,  after  the  war  of  Sicily, 
— ^that,  "  neither  of  the  two  nations  should  do  anv  injury  to 
the  allies  of  the  other."  In  order  to  understand  this  part 
of  the  treaty,  it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind  the  barbarous 
law  of  nations  observed  by  those  ancient  people.  They  thought 
themselves  authorized  to  attack,  and  to  treat  as  enemies,  all 
with  whom  they  were  not  united  by  any  alliance.  The  article 
therefore  signiiBes,  that  on  both  sides  they  should  treat  as 
friends  the  allies  of  their  ally,  and  abstain  from  molesting  or 
invading  them :  upon  this  footing  it  is  in  all  respects  so  favour- 
able, so  conformable  to  humanity,  and  to  the  sentiments  which 
ought  to  unite  two  all^s,  that  it  should,  without  hesitation, 
be  extended  to  all  the  allies,  present  and  future.  The  clause 
cannot  be  said  to  involve  any  thing  of  an  odious  nature,  as 
cramping  the  freedom  of  a  sovereign  state,  or  tending  to  dis- 
solve an  alliance :  for,  by  engaging  not  to  injure  uie  allies 
of  another  power,  we  do  not  deprive  ourselves  of  the  liberty 
to  make  war  on  them  if  they  give  us  just  case  for  hostilities; 
and  when  a  clause  is  just  and  reasonable,  it  does  not  become 
odious  from  the  single  circumstance  that  it  may  perhaps 
eventually  occasion  a  rupture  of  the  alliance.  Were  that  to 
be  the  case,  there  could  be  no  clause  whatever  that  might 
not  be  deemed  odious.  This  reason,  which  we  have  touched 
upon  in  the  preceding  section  and  in  §  804,  holds  good  only 
in  doubtful  cases ;  in  the  case  before  us,  for  instance,  it  ought 
to  have  prevented  too  hasty  a  decision  that  the  Carthaginians 
had  causelessly  attacked  an  ally  of  the  Komans.  The  Car- 
thaginians, therefore,  might,  without  any  violation  of  the 

•  Lib.  iL  cap.  xvi  {  13. 
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BOOK  n.  treaty,  attack  Saguntum,  if  they  had  lawful  grounds  for  such 
CHAP,  xvu.  j^jj  attack,  or  (in  virtue  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations)  even 
apparent  or  specious  grounds  (Prelim.  §  21).  But  they  might 
have  attacked  in  the  same  manner  the  most  ancient  ally  of  the 
B6mans;  and  the  Bomans  might  also,  without  breaking  the 
treaty  of  peace,  have  confined  themselves  to  the  succouring 
of  Saguntum.  At  present,  treaties  include  the  allies  on  both 
sides :  but  this  does  not  imply  that  one  of  the  contracting 
powers  may  not  make  war  on  the  allies  of  the  other  if  they 
give  him  cause  for  it — ^but  simply,  that,  in  case  of  any  quar- 
rel arising  between  them,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  re- 
serves to  nimself  a  power  of  assisting  his  more  ancient  ally : 
and,  in  this  sense,  the  future  allies  are  not  included  in  the 
treaty. 

Another  example  mentioned  by  Orotius  is  also  taken  from 
a  treaty  concluded  between  Borne  and  Carthage.  When  the 
latter  city  was  reduced  to  extremities  by  Scipio  ^milianus, 
and  obliged  to  capitulate,  the  Bomans  promised  'Hhat  Car- 
thage should  remain  free,  or  in  possession  of  the  privilege  of 
governing  herself  by  her  own  laws.""*"  In  the  sequel,  how- 
ever, these  merciless  conquerors  pretended  that  the  promised 
liberty  regarded  the  inhabitants,  and  not  the  city :  they  in- 
sisted that  Carthage  should  be  demolished,  and  that  the 
wretched  inhabitants  should  settle  in  a  place  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  One  cannot  read  the  account  of  this  per- 
fidious and  cruel  treatment,  without  being  concerned  that  the 
great,  the  amiable  Scipio  was  obliged  to  be  the  instrument 
[  270  ]  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  the  chicanerr  of  the  Bomans  respectr 
ing  the  meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  word  '^  Carthage^^* — 
certainly,  the  ^^  liberty''  promised  to  the  Carthaginians,  thouffh 
narrowly  circumscribed  by  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  should 
at  least  have  extended  to  the  privilege  of  remaining  in  their 
city.  To  find  themselves  obUged  to  abandon  it  and  settle 
elfiewhere, — to  lose  their  houses,  their  port,  and  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation, — ^was  a  subjection  incompatible  with 
the  smallest  degree  of  liberty,  and  involved  such  considerable 
losses  as  they  could  not  have  bound  themselves  to  submit  to, 
unless  by  a  positive  engagement  in  the  most  express  and 
formal  terms. 
{  810.  How  Liberal  promises,  benefactions,  and  rewards  naturally  come 
wo  ought  to  under  the  dass  of  favourable  things,and  receive  an  extensive  in- 
interpret  tcrpretation,  unless  they  prove  onerous  or  unreasonably  charge- 
*«reUbe-  *^^®  ^ ^^  benefactor,  or  that  other  circumstances  evidently 
l^y.  show  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense.  For  kindness, 
benevolence,  beneficence,  and  generosity  are  liberal  virtues ; 
they  do  not  act  in  a  penurious  manner,  and  know  no  other 
bounds  than  those  set  by  reason.  But  if  the  benefaction  falls 
too  heavy  upon  him  who  grants  it,  in  this  respect  it  partakes 

•  ArrvMftor     Appian.  de  Bello  Panioo. 
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of  the  odious ;  and,  in  case  of  doubt,  equity  will  not  admit  bdok  u. 
the  presumption  that  it  has  been  granted  or  promised  in  the  EEfL-IT!: 
utmost  extent  of  the  terms  :  we  ou^ht  therefore,  in  such  case, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  limited  signification  which  the 
words  are  capable  of  receiving,  and  thus  reduce  the  bene^ 
faction  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  The  same  mode  should 
be  adopted  when  other  circumstances  evidently  point  the 
more  limited  signification  as  the  more  equitable. 

Upon  these  principles,  the  bounties  of  a  sovereign  are 
usually  taken  in  the  fullest  extent  of  the  terms.*  It  is  not 
presumed  that  he  finds  himself  over-burdened  by  them ;  it  is 
a  respect  due  to  majesty,  to  suppose  that  he  had  good 
reasons  to  induce  him  to  confer  them.  They  are  therefore, 
in  their  own  nature,  altogether  favourable  ;  and,  in  order  to 
restrict  them,  it  must  be  proved  that  they  are  burdensome  to 
the  prince,  or  prejudicial  to  the  state.  On  the  whole,  we 
ought  to  apply  to  deeds  of  pure  liberality  the  general  rule 
established  above  (§  270) ;  if  those  instruments  are  not  pre- 
cise and  very  determinate,  they  should  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  what  the  author  probably  had  in  his  mind.  [  271  ] 

Let  us  conclude  this  subject  of  interpretation  with  what ;  3ii.   Coi- 
relates  to  the  collision  or  opposition  of  laws  or  treaties.    We  !»»<>»  o^^*^« 
do  not  here  speak  of  the  colUsion  of  a  treaty  with  the  law  of  ®'  *"»*^®«- 
nature  :  the  latter  is  unquestionably  paramount,  as  we  have 
proved  elsewhere  (§§  160,  161,  170,  and  298).     There  is  a 
collision  or  opposition  between  two  laws,  two  promises,  or  two 
treaties,  when  a  case  occurs  in  i^hich  it  is  impossible  to  fulfil 
both  at  the  same  time,  though  otherwise  the  laws  or  treaties 
in  question  are  not  contra£ctory,  and  may  be  both  fulfilled 
under  different  circumstances.     They  are  considered  as  con- 
trary in  this  particular  case ;  and  it  is  required  to  show  which 
deserves  the  preference,  or  to  which  an  exception  ought  to 
be  made  on  the  occasion.    In  order  to  guard  against  all  mis- 
take in  the  business,  and  to  make  the  exception  conformably 
to  reason  and  justice,  we  should  observe  the  following  rules  : 

1.  In  dU  €0869  where  whM  is  barely  permitted  ia  found  in-  i  8i2.  First 
compatible  with  what  ia  positively  preseribed,  the  latter  elaimsrvi^  in  owob 
a  preference :  for  the  mere  permission  imposes  no  obligation  **'  ^o^^^^***- 
to  do  or  not  to  do :  what  is  permitted  is  left  to  our  own  option 
— we  are  at  liberty  either  to  do  it  or  to  forbear  to  do  it.    But 
we  have  not  the  same  liberty  with  respect  to  what  is  pre- 
scribed :  we  are  obliged  to  do  that :  nor  can  the  bare  per- 
mission in  the  former  case  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  our 
obligation  in  the  latter ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  which 
was  before  permitted  in  general,  ceases  to  be  so  in  this  par- 

*  Snoh  iM  ih«  dedBiott  of  the  Roman  for  it;  «qiiod  a  diTina  ejna  indulgentia 

Iaw. — Javolenns     says:    ''Benefleinm  pTofieisoator." — ^Digest,  lib.  L  tiL  iv.  de 

Imporatoris  qvam  pleniBsime  interpret  Constit  Prino.  leg.  8. 
tari  debemns  f  and  he  giree  this  reason 
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BOOK  n.    ticniar  instance,  where  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  per« 
£I£L  mission  without  violating  a  positive  duty. 
^  313.   ^d        2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  law  or  treaty  which  permiUj 
Rule.  (mght  to  give  way  to  the  law  or  treaty  which  forbids :  for  the 

prohibition  must  be  obeyed ;  and  what  was,  in  its  own  nature, 
or  in  general,  permitted,  must  not  be  attempted  when  it  can- 
not be  done  without  contravening  a  prohibition :  the  permis- 
sion, in  that  case,  ceases  to  be  available. 
^  314.  3d  3.  All  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal,  the  law  or  the 
^»»ie.  treaty  which  ordainsy  gives  way  to  the  law  or  the  treaty  which 

forbids,  I  say,  ^^all  circumstances  being  otherwise  equal;" 
for  many  other  reasons  may  occur,  which  will  authorize  the 
exception  being  made  to  the  prohibitory  law  or  treaty.  The 
rules  are  general ;  each  relates  to  an  abstract  idea,  and  shows 
what  follows  from  that  idea,  without  derogation  to  the  other 
rules.  Upon  this  footing,  it  is  evident  that,  in  general,  if  we 
cannot  obey  an  injunctive  law  without  violating  a  prohibitory 
one,  we  should  abstain  from  fulfilling  the  former :  for  the  pro« 
hibition  is  absolute  in  itself,  whereas  every  precept,  every 
injunction,  is  in  its  own  nature  conditional,  and  supposes  the 
power,  or  a  favourable  opportunity,  of  doing  what  is  pre- 
scribed. Now  when  that  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
contravening  a  prohibition,  the  opportunity  is  wanting,  and 
this  collision  of  laws  produces  a  moral  impossibility  of  acting; 
for  what  is  prescribed  in  general,  is  no  longer  so  in  the  case 
[  272  ]  where  it  cannot  be  done  without  committing  an  action  that 
is  forbidden.*  Upon  this  ground  rests  the  generally  received 
maxim  that  we  are  not  justifiable  in  emplojpng  unlawful  means 
to  accomplish  a  laudable  end, — ^as,  for  instance,  in  stealing 
with  a  view  to  give  alms.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  question 
here  regards  an  absolute  prohibition,  or  those  cases  to  which 
the  general  prohibition  is  truly  applicable,  and  therefore  equi- 
valent to  an  absolute  one :  there  are,  however,  many  prohi- 
bitions to  which  circumstances  form  an  exception.  Our  mean- 
ing will  be  better  explained  by  an  example.  It  is  expressly 
forbidden,  for  reasons  to  me  unknown,  to  pass  through  a  cer- 
tain place  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  I  am  ordered  to 
carry  a  message ;  I  find  every  other  avenue  shut ;  I  there- 
fore turn  back  rather  than  take  my  passage  over  that  ground 
which  is  so  strictly  forbidden.  But  if  the  prohibition  to  pass 
be  only  a  general  one,  with  a  view  to  prevent  any  injury  being 
done  to  the  productions  of  the  soil,  it  is  easy  for  me  to  judge 
that  the  orders  with  which  I  am  charged  ought  to  form  an 
exception. 

As  to  what  relates  to  treaties,  we  are  not  obliged  to  ac- 
complish what  a  treaty  prescribes,  any  farther  than  we  have 

*  The  prohibitory  law  creates,  in  that    vetat,  qaad  exoeptione  qnadam,  oor- 
particular  instance,  an  exception  to  the    ri^ere  videtar  illam  qa»  jabet"— Ci« 
l^jnnotiYe    law.      ''Deinde    ntra   lex    oero,  de  Inventione,  lib.  IL  145. 
1nb«at»  ntra  yetet    Nam  8»pe  ea  qiue 
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the  power.  Now,  we  have  not  a  power  to  do  what  another  book  u. 
treaty  forbids:  wherefore,  in  case  of  collision,  an  exception H^-^^"* 
is  made  to  the  injunctive  treaty,  and  the  prohibitory  treaty 
has  a  superior  claim  to  our  observance,-^provided,  however, 
that  all  circumstances  be  in  other  respects  equal ;  for  it  will 
presently  appear,  for  instance,  that  a  subsequent  treaty  can- 
not derogate  from  a  prior  one  concluded  with  another  state, 
nor  hinder  its  effect  directly  or  indirectly. 

4.  The  dates  of  laws  or  treaties  furnish  new  reasons  for  J  sis.  4th 
establishing  the  exception  in  cases  of  collision.    If  the  col-  ^^^ 
lision  happen  between  two  affirmative  lawSj  or  two  affirmative 
treaties  concluded  between  the  same  persons  or  the  same  states^ 

that  which  is  of  more  recent  date  claims  a  preference  over 
the  older  one :  for  it  is  evident,  that  since  both  laws  or  both 
treaties  have  emanated  from  the  same  power,  the  subsequent 
act  was  capable  of  derogating  from  the  former.  But  still  this 
is  on  the  supposition  of  circumstances  being  in  other  respects 
equal. — If  there  be  a  collision  between  two  treaties  made  with 
two  different  powers^  the  more  ancient  claims  the  preference : 
for  no  engagement  of  a  contrary  tenor  could  be  contracted 
in  the  subsequent  treaty ;  and  if  this  latter  be  found,  in  any 
case,  incompatible  with  that  of  more  ancient  date,  its  execu- 
tion is  considered  as  impossible,  because  the  person  promis- 
ing had  not  the  power  of  acting  contrary  to  his  antecedent 
engagements. 

5.  Of  two  laws  or  two  conventions^  we  ought  {all  other  cir-  j  316.   sth 
(nimstances  being  equaT)  to  prefer  the  one  which  is  less  general^  Rwi©- 
and  which  approaches  nearer  to  the  point  in  question :  be- 
cause special  matter  admits  of  fewer  exceptions  than  that  [  273  ] 
which  is  general ;  it  is  enjoined  with  greater  precision,  and 
appears  to  have  been  more  pointedly  intended.     Let  us  make 

use  of  the  following  example  from  Puffendorf  :* — One  law 
forbids  us  to  appear  in  public  with  arms  on  holidays ;  another 
law  commands  us  to  turn  out  under  arms,  and  repair  to  our 
posts,  as  soon  as  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell.  The 
alarm  is  rung  on  a  holiday.  In  such  case  we  must  obey  the 
latter  of  the  two  laws,  which  creates  an  exception  to  the 
former. 

6.  What  will  not  admit  of  delay ^  is  to  be  preferred  to  what  j  317.   eth 
may  be  done  at  another  time.     For  this  is  the  mode  to  recon-  Rule. 
die  every  thing,  and  fulfil  both  obligations ;  whereas,  if  we 

gave  the  preference  to  the  one  which  might  be  fulfilled  at  an- 
other time,  we  would  unnecessarily  reduce  ourselves  to  the 
alternative  of  failing  in  our  observance  of  the  other. 

7.  When  two  duties  stand  in  competition^  that  one  which  is  j  318.    7th 
the  more  considerable^  the  more  praiseworthy ^  and  productive  ^^^i^- 

of  the  greater  utility^  is  entitled  to  the  preference.  This  rule 
has  no  need  of  proof.     But  as  it  relates  to  duties  that  are 


•  Jus  Gent  lib.  y.  cap.  xii.  J  23. 
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BOOK  II.  equally  in  our  power,  and,  as  it  were,  at  our  option,  we  should 
^■i£iiLI2i  carefully  guard  against  the  erroneous  application  of  it  to  two 
duties  which  do  not  really  stand  in  competition,  but  of  which 
the  one  absolutely  precludes  the  other,^-our  obligation  to 
fulfil  the  former  wholly  depriving  us  of  the  liberty  to  perform 
the  latter.  For  instance,  it  is  a  more  praiseworthy  deed  to 
defend  one  nation  against  an  unjust  aggressor,  than  to  assist 
another  in  an  offensiTe  war.  But,  if  uie  latter  be  the  more 
ancient  ally,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  refuse  her  our  assist- 
ance and  give  it  to  the  former ;  for  we  stand  pre-engaged. 
There  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  any  competition  between  tiiese 
two  duties :  they  do  not  lie  at  our  option :  the  prior  engage- 
ment renders  the  second  duty,  for  the  present,  impracticable. 
However,  if  there  were  question  of  preserving  a  new  ally  from 
certain  ruin,  and  that  the  more  ancient  ally  were  not  reduced 
to  the  same  extremity,  this  would  be  the  case  to  which  the 
foregoing  rule  should  be  applied. 

As  to  what  relates  to  laws  in  particular,  the  preference  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  given  to  the  more  important  and  necessary 
ones.     This  is  the  ^and  rule  to  be  observed  whenever  they 
are  found  to  clash  with  each  other ;  it  is  the  rule  which  claims 
the  greatest  attention,  and  is  therefore  placed  by  Cicero  at 
the  head  of  all  the  rules  he  lays  down  on  the  subject.*    It  is 
counteracting  the  general  aim  of  the  legislature,  and  the  great 
end  of  the  laws,  to  neglect  one  of  great  importance,  under 
f  274  ]  pretence  of  observing  another  which  is  less  necessary,  and  of 
mferior  consequence:  in  fact,  such  conduct  is  criminal;  for, 
a  lesser  good,  if  it  exclude  a  greater,  assumes  the  nature  of 
an  evil, 
f  319.   sth       8.  If  we  cannot  acquit  our%elve%  at  the  same  time  of  two 
Rule.  things  protnised  to  the  same  person^  it  rests  with  him  to  choose 

which  of  the  two  we  are  to  perform;  for  he  may  dispense  with 
the  other  on  this  particular  occasion;  in  which  case  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  collision  of  duties.  But  if  we  cannot  obtain 
a  knowhd^e  of  his  willy  we  are  to  presume  that  the  more  im- 
portant one  is  his  choice  ;  and  we  should  of  course  give  thai 
the  preference.  And,  in  case  of  doubty  we  should  perform  the 
one  to  which  we  are  the  more  strongly  bound; — ^it  being  pre- 
sumable that  he  chose  to  bind  us  more  strongly  to  that  in 
which  he  is  more  deeply  interested. 
^  S20.  9th  9.  Since  the  stronger  obligation  claims  a  preference  over 
*"^**  the  weaker, — if  a  treaty  that  has  been  confirmed  by  an  oath 

happens  to  clash  with  another  treaty  that  has  not  been  sworn 
to  J — all  circumstances  being  in  other  respects  equaly  the  prefer- 
ence is  to  be  given  to  the  former;  because  the  oath  adds  a 

*  '*  Primum  igitur  leges  oportet  oon-  dnsB,  ant  si  plures,  aut  quotquot  emnt, 

tendere,    considerando    utra    lex     ad  oonserrari  non  possint  quia  discrepent 

majores,  boo  est,  ad  utiliores,  ad  ho-  inter  se,  ea  mazime  conscrraada  pute- 

nestiores,  ao  magis  necessarias  res  per-  tar,  quie  ad  maximas  res  pertinere  Tid»> 

tineat    Ex  qao  conflcitar  ut»  si  leges  atur."    Cicero,  ubi  supra. 
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new  force  to  the  obligation*    But  as  it  makes  no  change  in    book  n. 
the  nature  of  treaties  (§§  221,  &c.),  it  cannot,  for  instance,  c"^^-  ^^"- 
entitle  a  new  ally  to  a  preference  over  a  more  ancient  ally, 
whose  treaty  has  not  been  confirmed  by  an  oath. 

10.  For  the  same  reason,  and,  aU  circumstances  being  iniZ2i.  loth 
other  respects  equals  what  is  enjoined  under  a  penalty  claims^^^* 
a  preference  over  that  which  is  not  enforced  by  one^ — and  what 
is  enjoined  under  a  greater  penalty ,  over  that  which  is  enforced 
by  a  leiser;  for  the  penal  sanction  and  conyention  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  obligation :  they  prove  that  the  object  in 
question  was  more  earnestly  desired,*  and  the  more  so  in  pro- 
portion as  the  penalty  is  more  or  less  severe. 

All  the  rules  contained  in  this  chapter  ought  to  be  com- 2322.  Oe- 
bined  together,  and  the  interpretation  be  made  in  such  manner  ^^^  ^- 
as  to  accord  with  them  all,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable  *^  JJJ^er°of** 
the  case.  When  these  rules  appear  to  clash,  they  reciprocally  ^y^g^r^iQgaU 
counterbalance  and  limit  each  other,  according  to  their  strength  the  preced- 
and  importance,  and  according  as  they  more  particularly  be- ™g"d«*- 
long  to  the  case  in  question. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

OF  THE  MODE  OP  TERMINATING  DISPUTES  BETWEEN  NATIONS,  chap,  xvm. 

THE  disputes  that  arise  between  nations  or  their  rulers,  {323.  Qe- 
originate  either  from  contested  rights  or  from  injuries  received.  &«»!  direc 
A  nation  ought  to  preserve  the  rights  which  belong  to  her ;  **®/l  ^^  ***** 
and  the  care  of  her  own  safety  and  glory  forbids  her  to  sub-"^  ^*^*" 
mit  to  injuries.     But  in  fulfilling  the  duty  which  she  owes  to 
herself,  she  must  not  forget  her  duties  to  others.     These  two  [  275  ] 
views,  combined  together,  will  furnish  the  maxims  of  the  law 
of  nations  respecting  the  mode  of  terminating  disputes  be- 
tween different  states. 

What  we  have  said  in  Chap.  I.  IV.  and  V.  of  this  book,  §  324, 
dispenses  with  our  proving  here,  that  a  nation  ought  to  do  ^^«'7  *»*- 
justice  to  all  others  with  respect  to  their  pretensions,  and  to]^*^^^^ 
remove  all  their  just  subjects  of  complaint.     She  is  therefore  ^^o  sAtis- 
bound  to  render  to  each  nation  what  is  her  due, — ^to  leave  her  faction  re- 
in the  peaceable  enjovment  of  her  rights, — to  repair  any  ■peoting  th« 
damage  that  she  herself  may  have  caused,  or  any  injury  she^^*®^™" 
may  have  done, — ^to  give  adequate  satisfaction  for  such  inju-  dottier, 
ries  as  cannot  be  repaired,  and  reasonable  security  against 
any  injury  which  she  has  given  cause  to  apprehend.     These 
are  so  many  maxims  evidently  dictated  by  that  justice  which 

*  This  is  also  the  reason  which  Cicero    ea  [lex]  qnse  diligentlssime  sancta  est" 
gives :  "  Nam  maxime  eouBervonda  est    Cicero,  ubi  sapra. 
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BOOK  11.    nations  as  well  as  individaals  are,  by  the  law  of  nature,  bound 
'-"^•-^^'"- to  observe. 

§  326.  How  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  recede  from  his  right,  to  relin- 
°b^d'  ™*^  V^^  *  j^st  subject  of  complaint,  and  to  forget  an  injury. 
their  righta  ^^^  *^®  ^^^  ^^  *  nation  is  not,  in  this  respect,  so  free  as  a 
and  just  private  individual.  The  latter  may  attend  solely  to  the  voice 
complaints,  of  generosity ;  and,  in  an  affair  which  concerns  none  but  him- 
self alone,  he  may  indulge  in  the  pleasure  which  he  derives 
from  doing  good,  and  gratify  his  love  of  peace  and  quiet. 
The  representative  of  a  nation,  the  sovereign,  must  ifot  con- 
sult his  own  gratification,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  guided  by 
his  private  inclinations.  All  his  actions  must  be  directed  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state,  combined  with  the  ge- 
nerd  interests  of  mankind,  from  which  it  is  inseparable.  It 
behooves  the  prince,  on  every  occasion,  wisely  to  consider  and 
firmly  to  execute,  whatever  is  most  salutary  to  the  state,  most 
conformable  to  the  duties  of  the  nation  towards  other  states, — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  consult  justice,  equity,  humanity, 
sound  policy,  and  prudence.  The  rights  of  the  nation  are  a 
property  of  which  the  sovereign  is  only  the  trustee ;  and  he 
ought  not  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  other  manner  than  he 
has  reason  to  presume  the  nation  herself  would  dispose  of  them. 
And,  as  to  injuries,  it  is  often  laudable  in  a  citizen  generously 
to  pardon  them :  he  lives  under  the  protection  of  the  laws ; 
the  magistrates  are  capable  of  defending  or  avenging  him 
against  those  ungrateful  or  unprincipled  wretches  whom  his 
indulgence  might  encourage  to  a  repetition  of  the  offence.  A 
nation  has  not  the  same  security :  it  is  seldom  safe  for  her  to 
overlook  or  forgive  an  injury,  unless  she  evidently  possess 
sufficient  power  to  crush  the  rash  aggressor  who  has  dared 
to  offend  her.  In  such  a  case,  indeed,  it  will  reflect  glory  on 
her  to  pardon  those  who  acknowledge  their  faults,— 

r   276  n  Parcere  subjectu,  et  debellare  superbos ; 

The  duty     a^d  shc  may  do  it  with  safety.     But  between  powers  that 
of  a  8ove-    are  nearly  equal,  the  endurance  of  an  injury  without  insist- 
reign  of  an  j^g  q^  complete  Satisfaction  for  it,  is  almost  always  imputed 
itote^to  ttt°*  *^  weakness  or  cowardice,  and  seldom  fails  long  to  subject 
aist  on  com-  the  injured  party  to  further  wrongs  of  a  more  atrocious  nature, 
pensation     Why  do  we  often  see  the  very  reverse  of  this  conduct  pursued 
for  wrongs   }yj  thosc  who  fancy  themselves  possessed  of  souls  so  highly 
>cte"  ""^     exalted  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  mankind  ?     Scarcely 
can  they  receive  concessions  sufficiently  humble  from  weaker 
states  who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  offend  them ;  but  to 
those  whom  they  would  find  it  dangerous  to  punish,  they  be- 
have with  greater  moderation. 
1 826.  If  neither  of  the  nations  who  are  engaged  in  a  dispute 

^8ted  r*"  ^^^^^  proper  to  abandon  her  right  or  her  pretensions,  the 
^e  law  of  contending  parties  are,  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  recom- 
natore,  for   mends  peace,  concord,  and  charity,  bound  to  try  the  gentlest 
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'^  methods  of  terminating  their  differences.     These  are— first,    book  n. 

an  amicable  accommodation.     Let  each  party  coolly  and  can-  ^E^^lJEIS* 
'.'^  didly  examine  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  and  do  justice  to  the^^^^^' 

Vu  other;  or  let  him  whose  right  is  too  uncertain,  voluntarily pntea. 

renounce  it.     There  are  even  occasions  when  it  may  be  pro-i.  Amioa- 
per  for  him  who  has  the  clearer  right,  to  renounce  it,  for  the^^«  •®^" 
sake  of  preserving  peace,— occasions,  which  it  is  the  part  of  "***     ^^ 
i: :  prudence  to  discover.     To  renounce  a  right  in  this  manner, 

ir:  is  not  abandoning  or  neglecting  it*    People  are  under  no 

::•  obligation  to  you  for  what  you  abandon :  but  you  gain  a  friend 

^r  in  the  party  to  whom  you  amicably  yield  up  what  was  the 

■ic  suWect  of  a  dispute. 

r  Compromise  is  a  second  method  of  bringing  disputes  to  a  ;  327.   1. 

v-:  peaceable  termination.     It  is  an  agreement,  by  which,  with-  Oompro- 

[-.  out  precisely  deciding  on  the  justice  of  the  jarring  preten-  °^*' 

sions,  the  parties  recede  on  both  sides^  and  determine  what 
share  each  shall  have  of  the  thing  in  dispute,  or  asree  to  give 
it  entirely  to  one  of  the  claimants  on  condition  01  certain  in- 
demnifications granted  to  the  other. 
Z  Mediation,  in  which  a  common  friend  interposes  his  good  ;  328.   3. 

ofiices,  frequently  proves  efficacious  in  engaging  the  contend- Mediation, 
ing  parties  to  meet  each  other  halfway, — ^to  come  to  a  good 
understanding, — ^to  enter  into  an  agreement  or  compromise 
respecting  their  rights,  and,  if  the  question  relates  to  an  in- 
jury, to  offer  and  accept  a  reasonable  satisfaction.    The  office 
of  mediator  requires  as  great  a  degree  of  integrity,  as  of  pru- 
dence and  address.     He  ought  to  observe  a  strict  impar- 
tiality ;  he  should  soften  the  reproaches  of  the  disputants,  calm 
their  resentments,  and  dispose  their  minds  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion.    His   duty  is   to  favour  well-founded   claims,  and   to 
efifect  the  restoration,  to  each  party,  of  what  belongs  to  him  : 
but  he  ought  not  scrupulously  to  insist  on  rigid  justice.     He 
is  a  conciliator,  and  not  a  judge :  his  business  is  to  procure 
peace  ;  and  he  ought  to  induce  him  who  has  right  on  his  side 
to  relax  something  of  his  pretensions,  if  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  so  great  a  blessing. 

The  mediator  is  not  guarantee  for  the  treaty  which  he  has 
conducted,  unless  he  has  expressly  undertaken  to  guarantee 
it.  That  is  an  engagement  of  too  great  consequence  to  be  [  277  ] 
imposed  on  any  one,  without  his  own  consent  clearly  mani- 
fested. At  present,  when  the  affairs  of  the  sovereigns  of 
!Biirope  are  so  connected,  that  each  has  an  eye  on  what  passes 
between  those  who  are  the  most  distant,  mediation  is  a  mode 
of  conciliation  much  used.  Does  any  dispute  arise  ?  The 
friendly  powers,  those  who  are  afraid  of  seeing  the  flames 
of  war  kindled,  offer  their  mediation,  and  make  overtures  of 
peace  and  accommodation. 

When  sovereigns  cannot  agree  about  their  pretensions  and  J  329.   4. 
are  nevertheless  desirous  of  preserving  or  restoring  peace, '^^i*'"'*^^^^^- 
they  sometimes  submit  the  decision  of  their  disputes  to  arbi- 
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BOOK  n.    trators  chosen  by  common  agreement.    When  once  the  con- 

CHAP.  xrm.  ^jK^i^g  parties  hare  entered  into  articles  of  arbitration,  the j 

are  bound  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators :  they 

hare  engaged  to  do  this ;  and  the  faith  of  treaties  should  be 

religiously  observed. 

If,  howeyer,  the  arbitrators,  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 
evidently  unjust  and  unreasonable,  should  foneit  the  cha- 
racter with  which  they  were  invested,  their  judgment  would 
deserve  no  attention :  the  parties  had  appealed  to  it  only 
with  a  view  to  the  decision  of  doubtful  questions.  Suppose 
a  board  of  arbitrators  should,  by  way  of  reparation  for  some 
offence,  condemn  a  sovereign  state  to  become  subject  to  the 
state  she  has  offended,  will  any  man  of  sense  assert  that  she 
is  bound  to  submit  to  such  decision  7  If  the  injustice  is  of 
small  consequence,  it  should  be  borne  for  the  sake  of  peace  j 
and  if  it  is  not  absolutely  evident,  we  ought  to  endure  it,  as 
an  evil  to  which  we  have  voluntarUy  exposed  ourselves.  For 
if  it  were  necessary  that  we  should  be  convinced  of  the  jus- 
tice of  a  sentence  before  we  would  submit  to  it,  it  would  be 
of  very  little  use  to  appoint  arbitrators. 

There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend,  that,  by  allowing  the 
parties  a  liberty  of  refusing  to  submit  to  a  manifestly  unjust 
and  unreasonable  sentence,  we  should  render  arbitration  ufl< 
less :  our  decision  is  by  no  means  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  recognisances  or  arbitration  articles.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  the  affair,  except  in  case  of  the  parties  having 
signed  vague  and  unlimited  articles,  in  which  they  have  not 
precisely  specified  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  or  marked  the 
bounds  of  their  opposite  pretensions.  It  may  then  happen, 
as  in  the  example  just  alleged,  that  the  arbitrators  will  ex- 
ceed their  power,  and  pronounce  on  what  has  not  been  really 
submitted  to  their  decision.  Being  called  in  tb  determine 
what  satisfaction  a  state  ought  to  make  for  an  offence,  they 
may  condemn  her  to  become  subject  to  the  state  she  has 
offended.  But  she  certainly  never  gave  them  so  extensive  a 
power ;  and  their  absurd  sentence  is  not  binding.  In  order 
to  obviate  all  difficulty,  and  cut  off  every  pretext  of  which 
fraud  might  make  a  handle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arbitra- 
tion articles  should  precisely  specify  the  subject  in  dispute, 
the  restrictive  and  opposite  pretensions  of  the  parties,  the 
demands  of  the  one,  and  the  objections  of  the  other.  These 
constitute  the  whole  of  what  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrators ;  and  it  is  upon  these  points  alone  that  the 
[  278  ]  parties  promise  to  abide  by  their  judgment.  If,  then,  their 
sentence  be  confined  within  these  precise  bounds,  the  dispu- 
tants must  acquiesce  in  it.  They  cannot  say  that  it  is  mani- 
festly unjust,  since  it  is  pronounced  on  a  question  which  they 
have  themselves  rendered  doubtful  by  the  disordance  of  their 
claims,  and  which  has  been  referred,  as  such,  to  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators.     Before  they  can  pretend  to  evade  such 
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a  sentence,  they  should  prove,  by  incontestable  facts,  that  it    book  u. 
was  the  oflFspring  of  corraption  or  flagrant  partiality.  SE^Il^U}^ 

Arbitration  is  a  very  reasonable  mode,  and  one  that  is  per- 
fectly conformable  to  the  law  of  nature,  for  the  decision  of 
every  dispute  which  does  not  directly  interest  the  safety  of 
the  nation.  Though  the  claim  of  justice  may  be  mistaken 
by  the  arbitrators,  it  is  still  more  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
overpowered  in  an  appeal  to  the  sword.  The  Swiss  have  had 
the  precaution,  in  all  their  alliances  among  themselves,  and 
even  in  those  they  have  contracted  with  the  neighbouring 
powers,  to  agree  beforehand  on  the  manner  in  which  their 
disputes  were  to  be  submitted  to  arbitrators,  in  case  the^ 
comd  'not  adjust  them  in  an  amicable  manner.  (182)  This 
wise  precaution  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  maintain  the 
Helvetic  republic  in  that  flourishing  state  which  secures  her 
liberty,  and  renders  her  respectable  throughout  Europe. 

In  order  to  put  in  practice  any  of  these  methods,  it  is  ne-  j  330.  con. 
cessary  to  speak  with  each  other,  and  to  confer  together.    Con-  ferenoes  ana 
ferences  and  congresses  are  therefore  a  mode  of  conciliation,  oongresMi. 
which  the  law  of  nature  recommends  to  nations,  as  well  cal- 
culated to  bring  their  differences  to  an  amicable  termination. 
Congresses  are  assemblies  of  plenipotentiaries  appointed  to 
find  out  means  of  concilisttion,  and  to  discuss  and  adjust  the 
reciprocal  pretensions  of  the  contending  parties.     To  afford 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  issue  of  their  deliberations,  such 
meetings  should  be  formed  and  directed  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  peace  and  concord.     In  the  present  century,  Europe  has 
witnessed  two  general  congresses, — that  of  Cambray,*  and 
that  of  Soissons,t  both  tedious  farces  acted  on  the  political 
theatre,  in  which  the  principal  performers  were  less  desirous 
of  coming  to  an  accommodation  than  of  appearing  to  desire  it. 

In  order  at  present  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  and  how  ;  831.    Die- 
far  a  nation  is  bound  to  resort  or  accede  to  these  various  tinotion  to 
modes  of  accommodation,  and  which  of  them  she  ought  *^J|!°^^?*' 
prefer,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  distinguish  ^^^^  ^^ " 
between  cases  that  are  evident,  and  those  that  are  doubtful.  doabtM 
Does  the  question  relate  to  a  right  that  is  clear,  certain,  and  oases, 
incontestable  ?    A  sovereign,  if  he  possesses  suflicient  strength, 
may  peremptorily  prosecute  and  defend  that  right,  without  ex- 
posing it  to  the  doubtful  issue  of  an  arbitration.  Shall  he  submit 
to  negotiate  and  compound  for  a  thing  that  evidently  belongs 
to  him,  and  which  is  disputed  without  the  least  shadow  of  jus-  [  279  ] 
tice  ?     Much  less  will  he  subject  it  to  arbitration.     But  he 
ought  not  to  neglect  those  methods  of  coneiliation^  which, 

(132)  The  stipolations  between  prU  parties  as  obligaiorj,  in  point  of  honour, 

▼'ate  partners  and  others  in  anticipation  to  endeavour  to  arbitrate  the  existing 

of  mere  possible  disputes  is  analogous,  dispute. — G. 

and  though  not  legally  binding,  yet,  in  *  In  1724. 

practice,  in  case  of  differences,  the  mere  f  In  1728. 
Stipulation  is  usually  considered  by  the 
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BOOK  n.  without  endangering  his  own  right,  may  induce  his  opponent 
CHAP,  xvm.  ^^  listen  to  reason, — such  as  mediation  and  confereneei.  Na- 
ture gives  us  no  right  to  have  recourse  to  forcible  means, 
except  where  gentle  and  padfio  methods  prove  ineffectual.  It 
is  not  permitted  to  be  so  inflexible  in  uncertain  and  doubtful 
questions.  Who  will  dare  to  insist  that  another  shall  imme- 
diately, and  without  examination,  relinquish  to  him  a  dis- 
putable right  ?  This  would  be  a  means  of  rendering  wars 
perpetual  and  inevitable.  Both  the  contending  parties  may 
be  equally  convinced  of  the  justice  of  their  claims :  why, 
therefore,  should  either  yield  to  the  other  ?  In  such  a  case, 
they  can  only  demand  an  examination  of  the  question,  pro- 
pose a  conference  or  an  arbitrationj  or  offer  to  settle  the  point 
by  articles  of  agreement. 
{  333.  Of  In  the  disputes  that  arise  between  sovereigns,  it  is  more- 
essential  over  necessary  to  make  a  proper  distinction  between  essential 
rights,  and  rights  and  rights  of  inferior  importance :  for,  according  to 
Importonoo?  *^®  difference  in  the  two  cases,  a  different  line  of  conduct  is 
*  to  be  pursued.  A  nation  is  under  many  obligations  of  duty 
towards  herself,  towards  other  nations,  and  towards  the  great 
society  of  mankind.  We  know  that  the  duties  we  owe  to 
ourselves  are,  generally  speaking,  paramount  to  those  we  owe 
to  others ;  but  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  such  duties  as 
bear  some  proportion  to  each  other.  We  cannot  refuse,  in 
some  degree,  to  forget  ourselves  with  respect  to  interests  that 
are  not  essential,  and  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in  order  to 
assist  other  persons,  and  especially  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
human  society :  and  let  us  even  remark,  that  we  are  invited 
by  our  own  advantage,  by  our  own  safety,  to  make  these  ge- 
nerous sacrifices ;  for  the  private  good  of  each  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  general  happiness.  What  idea  should  we 
entertain  of  a  prince  or  a  nation  who  would  refuse  to  give  up 
the  smallest  advantage  for  the  sake  of  procuring  to  the  world 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  ?  Every  power  therefore 
owes  this  respect  to  the  happiness  of  human  society,  to  show 
himself  open  to  every  mode  of  conciliation,  in  questions  re- 
lating to  interests  which  are  neither  essential  nor  of  great 
importance.  If  he  exposes  himself  to  the  loss  of  something 
by  an  accommodation,  by  a  compromise,  or  by  an  arbitration, 
he  ought  to  be  sensible  what  are  the  dangers,  the  evils,  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  to  consider  that  peace  is  well  worth  a 
small  sacrifice. 

But  if  any  one  would  rob  a  nation  of  one  of  her  essential 
rights,  or  a  right  without  which  she  could  not  hope  to  support 
her  national  existence, — if  an  ambitious  neighbour  threatens 
[  280  ]  the  liberty  of  a  republic, — if  he  attempts  to  subjugate  and 
enslave  her, — she  will  take  counsel  only  from  her  own  cou- 
rage. She  will  not  even  attempt  the  mode  of  conferences  on 
so  odious  a  pretension ;  she  will,  in  such  a  quarrel,  exert  her 
utmost  efforts,  exhaust  every  resource,  and  gloriously  lavish 
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her  blood  to  the  last  drop  if  necessary.     To  listen  to  the    book  n. 
smallest  proposition,  is  putting  every  thing  to  the  risk.     On  chap,  xvhl 
such  an  occasion  she  may  truly  say — 

Una  BalvLB ^nnllam  spenure  iftlutem : 

and  if  fortune  prove  unfavourable,  a  free  people  inll  prefer 
death  to  servitude.  What  would  have  become  of  Rome,  had 
she  listened  to  timid  counsels,  when  Hannibal  was  encamped 
before  her  walls  ?  The  Swiss,  ever  so  ready  to  embrace  pacific 
measures  or  submit  to  legal  decisions  in  disputes  respecting 
less  essential  points,  have  uniformly  spumed  at  all  idea  of 
compromise  with  those  who  harboured  designs  against  their 
liberty.  They  even  refused  on  such  occasions  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration,  or  to  the  judgment  of  the  emperors.* 

in  doubtful  causes  which  do  not  involve  essential  points,  1 833.  How 
if  one  of  the  parties  will  not  accede  either  to  a  conference,  ^e  acquire 
an  accommodation,  a  compromise,  or  an  arbitration,  the  o*l^^r*^J^*  J^ 
has  only  the  last  resource  for  the  defence  of  himself  and  his  ooone  to 
rights, — ^an  appeal  to  the  sword ;  and  he  has  justice  on  his  fone  in  a 
side  in  taking  up  arms  against  so  untractable  an  adversary,  doubtfoi 
For,  in  a  doubtful  cause,  we  can  only  demand  all  the  reason-  ^'"*' 
able  methods  of  elucidating  the  question,  and  of  deciding  or 
accommodating  the  dispute  (§  831). 

But  let  us  never  lose  sight  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her  1 334.   and 
own  security,  nor  of  that  prudence  by  which  she  ought  con-  •^®"  '^**^- 
stantl;^  to  be  directed.     To  authorize  her  to  have  recourse  to^**^™^** 
arms,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  every  conciliatory  mea-™*^  ^ 
sure  be  first  expressly  rejected :  it  is  sufficient  that  she  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  enemy  would  not  enter  into 
those  measures  with  sincerity ^ — that  they  could  not  be  brought 
to  terminate  in  a  happy  result, — and  that  the  intervening 
delay  would  only  expose  her  to  a  greater  danger  of  being  over- 
powered.    This  maxim  is  incontestable ;  but  its  application 
in  practice  is  very  delicate.     A  sovereign  who  would  not  be 
considered  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace,  will  not  be  in- 
duced abruptly  to  attack  him  who  has  not  refused  to  accede 
to  pacific  measures,  unless  he  be  able  to  justifv  his  conduct 
zn  the  eyes  of  all  mankind^  by  proving  that  he  has  reason  to 
consider  those  peaceable  appearances  as  an  artifice  ^employed 
for  the  purpose  of  amusing  him,  and  taking  him  by  surprise. 
To  make  his  bare  suspicions  serve  as  sufficient  authority  for 
such   a  step,  would  be  sapping  every  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  security  of  nations. 

The  faith  of  one  nation  has  ever  been  suspected  by  an. 

•  When,  in  the  year  1355,  they  sub-  shoold  not  touch  the  liberty  of  those 

mitted  their  differenoes  with  the  dnkes  eoantries,  nor  their  allianoe  with  the 

of  AuBtria^  in  relation  to  the  ooontriee  other  oantoni.    Tsohndi,  p.  429,  Ao.-^ 

of   Zng  and  Glaris,  to  the  arbitration  Stettler,  p.  77.— HiBtoiy  of  the  Helvetio 

of  Charles  IV.,  it  was  not  without  this  Confederacy,  by  De  Watteville,  book  ir, 

preliminary  condition,  that  the  emperor  at  the  beginning. 
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BOOK  n.  other,  and  sad  experience  but  too  plainly  proved  that  this  dis- 
CHAP.  xvin,  ^^.^^  jg  ^^^  ill-founded.  Independence  and  impunity  are  a 
$  335.  Yo.  touchstone  that  discovers  the  alloy  of  the  human  heart :  the 
lantary  law  private  individual  assumes  the  character  of  candour  and  pro- 
on  1^  rab-  y '  ^^^  ^^  default  of  the  reality,  his  dependence  frequently 
jeot  obliges  him  to  exhibit  in  his  conduct  at  least  the  appearance 

[  281  1  of  those  virtues.  The  great  man,  who  is  independent,  boasts 
still  more  of  them  in  his  discourse ;  but  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  possessed  of  superior  strength,  he  scarcely  endeavours 
to  save  appearances,  unless  his  heart  be  moulded  of  materials 
which,  unfortunately,  are  very  rare  indeed :  and,  if  powerful 
interest  intervene,  he  will  give  himself  a  latitude  in  the  pur- 
suit of  measures  that  woula  cover  a  private  person  with  shame 
and  infamy.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  pretends  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  her  to  attempt  pacific  measures,  she  can  find 
abundance  of  pretexts  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  her  pre- 
cipitation in  having  recourse  to  arms.  And  as,  in  virtue  of 
the  natural  liberty  of  nations,  each  one  is  free  to  judge  in  her 
own  conscience  how  she  ought  to  act,  and  has  a  right  to  make 
her  own  judgment  the  sole  guide  of  her  conduct  with  respect 
to  her  duties  in  every  thing  that  is  not  determined  by  the 
perfect  rights  of  another  (rrelim.  §  20),  it  belongs  to  each 
nation  to  judge  whether  her  situation  will  admit  of  pacific 
measures,  before  she  has  recourse  to  arms.  Now,  as  the  vo- 
luntary law  of  nations  ordains,  that,  for  these  reasons,  we 
should  esteem  lawful  whatever  a  nation  thinks  proper  to  do 
in  virtue  of  her  natural  liberty  (PreUm.  §  21),  by  that  same 
voluntary  law,  nations  are  bound  to  consider  as  lawful  the 
conduct  of  that  power  who  suddenly  takes  up  arms  in  a  doubt- 
ful cause,  and  attempts  to  force  his  enemy  to  come  to  terms, 
without  having  previously  tried  pacific  measures.  Louis  XIY. 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands  before  it  was  known  in 
^  Spain  that  he  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  those 

rich  provinces  in  right  of  the  queen  his  wife.  The  king 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  published  his  manifesto  in  Silesia,  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  men.  Those  princes  midit  have  wise 
and  just  reasons  for  acting  thus :  ana  this  is  sufficient  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  voluntary  law  of  nations.  But  a  thing  which 
that  law  tolerates  through  necessity,  may  be  found  very  un- 
just in  itself:  and  a  prince  who  puts  it  in  practice  may  render 
himself  very  guiltv  in  the  sight  of  his  own  conscience,  and 
very  unjust  towaros  him  whom  he  attacks,  though  he  is  not 
accountable  for  it  to  other  nations,  as  he  cannot  be  accused 
of  violating  the  general  rules  which  they  are  bound  to  observe 
towards  each  other.  But  if  he  abuses  this  liberty,  he  gives 
all  nations  cause  to  hate  and  suspect  him ;  he  authorises  them 
to  confederate  against  him ;  and  thus,  while  he  thinks  he  is  pro- 
moting  his  interests,  he  sometimes  irretrievably  ruins  them. 

A  sovereign  ought,  in  all  his  quarrels,  to  entertain  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  rendering  justice  and  preserving  peace.     He 
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18  bonBdy  before  he  take  np  arms,  and  also  after  having  taken    book  n. 
them  np,  to  offer  equitable  conditions;  and  then  alone  he ^'^^'  ^^™* 
is  justifiable  in  appealing  to  the  sword  against  an  obstinate  i  ^^^• 
enemy  who  refuses  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  or  equity,  ^n^^^j^^, 

It  IS  the  business  of  the  appellant  to  prove  his  right;  for  be  offered. 
he  ought  to  show  a  good  foundation  for  demanding  a  thing  [  282  ] 
which  he  does  not  possess.     He  must  have  a  title :  and  peo-  g  337.   Pes. 
pie  are  not  obliged  to  respect  that  title  any  farther  than  he  eessor^s 
shows  its  validity.      The  possessor  may  therefore  remain  J*^^ 
in  possession  till  proof  be  adduced  to  convince  him  that  his  eaees. 
possession  is  unjust.     As  long  as  that  remains  undone,  he 
has  a  right  to  maintain  himself  in  it,  and  even  to  recover  it 
by  force,  if  he  ha^  been  despoiled  of  it.     Consequently  it  is 
not  allowable  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  obtain  possessioii 
of  a  thing  to  which  the  claimant  has  but  an  uncertain  or 
doubtful  right     He  is  only  justifiable  in  compelling  the  pos- 
sessor, by  torce  of  arms  if  necessary,  to  come  to  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  to  accede  to  some  reasonable  mode  of  deci- 
sion or  accommodation,  or,  finally,  to  settle  the  point  by  arti- 
cles of  agreement  upon  an  equitable  footing  (§  888). 

If  the  subject  of  the  dispute  be  an  injury  received,  the ;  838.  How 
offended  party  ought  to  follow  the  rules  we  have  just  esta- reparation  of 
Wished.    His  own  advantage,  and  that  of  human  society,  "^J^'*^^ 
require,  that,  previous  to  taking  up  arms,  he  should  try  every       '^^ 
pacific  mode  of  obtaining  either  a  reparation  of  the  injury, 
or  a  just  satisfaction,  unless  there  be  substantial  reasons  to 
dispense  with  his  recurrence  to  such  measures  (§  384^.     This 
moderation,  this  circumspection,  is  the  more  becoming,  and 
in  general  even  indispensable,  as  the  action  which  we  look 

Xn  as  an  injury  does  not  always  proceed  from  a  design  to 
ud  us,  and  is  sometimes  rather  a  mistake  than  an  act  of 
malice.  It  even  frequently  happens  that  the  injury  is  done 
by  inferior  persons,  without  their  sovereign  having  any  share 
in  it :  and  on  these  occasions  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  he 
will  not  refuse  us  a  just  satisfaction.  When  some  petty  offi- 
cers, not  long  since,  violated  the  territorjr  of  Savoy  in  order 
to  carry  off  from  thence  a  noted  smuggling  chief,  the  King 
of  Sardinia  caused  his  complaints  to  be  laid  before  the  court 
of  France ;  and  Louis  XY.  thought  it  no  derogation  to  his 
greatness  to  send  an  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Turin  to 
give  satisfaction  for  that  violence.  Thus  an  affair  of  so  deli- 
cate a  nature  was  terminated  in  a  manner  equally  honour- 
able to  the  two  kings. 

When  a  nation  cannot  obtain  justice,  whether  for  a  wrong  ;  889.  Bo- 
or  an  injury,  she  has  a  right  to  do  herself  justice.  But  b6-**^^<^i>- 
fore  she  declares  war  (of  which  we  shall  treat  in  the  follow- 
ing book),  there  are  various  methods  practised  among  nations, 
irmch  remain  to  be  treated  of  here.  Among  those  methods 
of  obtaining  satisfaction,  has  been  reckoned  what  is  called 
the  law  of  retaliation,  according  to  which  we  make  another 
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BOOK  71.    suffer  precisely  as  much  evil  as  he  has  done.     Many  have 
CHAP,  ^^'g' extolled  that  law,  as  being  founded  in  the  strictest  justice : — 
and  can  we  be  surprised  at  their  having  proposed  it  to  princes, 
[  288  ]  since  they  have  presumed  to  make  it  a  rule  even  for  the  deity 
himself?     The  ancients  called  it  the  law  of  Bhadamanthus. 
The  idea  is  wholly  derived  from  the  obscure  and  false  notion 
which  represents  evil  as  essentially  and  in  its  own  nature  wor- 
thy of  punishment.     We  have  shown  above  ^ook  I.  §  169), 
what  is  the  true  origin  of  the  right  of  punishing  ;*  whence 
we  have  deduced  the  true  and  just  proportion  of  penalties 
(Book  I.  §  171).    Let  us  say,  then,  that  a  nation  may  punish 
another  which  has  done  her  an  injury,  as  we  have  shown 
above  (see  Chap.  IV.  and  VI.  of  this  book),  if  the  latter  re- 
fuses to  give  her  a  just  satisfaction :  but  she  has  not  a  right' 
to  extend  the  penalty  beyond  what  her  own  safety  requires. 
Retaliation^  which  is  unjust  between  private  personSy  would 
he  much  more  so  between  nations^  because  it  wouldy  in  the  lat- 
ter eascj  be  difficult  to  make  the  punishment  fall  on  those  who 
had  done  the  injury.    What  right  have  you  to  cut  off  the 
nose  and  ears  of  the  ambassador  of  a  barbarian  who  had 
treated  your  ambassador  in  that  manner?    As  to  those  repri- 
sals in  time  of  war  which  partake  of  the  nature  of  retalia- 
tion, they  are  justified  on  other  principles;  and  we  shall 
speak  of  them  in  their  proper  place.     The  only  truth  in  this 
idea  of  retaliation  is,  that,  all  circumstances  being  in  other 
respects  equal,  the  punishment  ought  to  bear  some  proportion 
to  the  evil  for  which  we  mean  to  inflict  it, — ^the  very  object 
and  foundation  of  punishment  requiring  thus  much. 
{  340.   Va-      It  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  in 
liouB  modea  order  to  punish  a  nation.     The  offended  party  may,  by  way 
^&  ili^'ut  ^^  punishment,  deprive  her  of  the  privileges  she  enjoyed  in 
having  re-    "^s  dominions, — seize  on  some  of  her  property,  if  he  has  an 
ooune  to     Opportunity, — and  detain  it  till  she  has  given  him  sufficient 
•™«'  satisfaction. 

{  341.  Re-  When  a  sovereign  is  not  satisfied  with  the-manner  in  which 
tortion.  hig  subjects  are  treated  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  another 
nation,  he  is  at  liberty  to  declare  that  he  will  treat  the  sub- 
jects of  that  nation  in  the  same  manner  as  his  arc  treated. 
This  is  what  is  called  retortion.  There  is  nothing  in  this, 
but  what  is  conformable  to  justice  and  sound  policy.  No  one 
can  complain  on  receiving  the  same  treatment  which  he  gives 
to  others.  Thus  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  en- 
forces the  law  of  escheatage  only  against  the  subjects  of  those 
princes  who  make  the  Saxons  liable  to  it.  The  retortion  may 
also  take  place  with  respect  to  certain  regulations,  of  which 
we  have  no  right  to  complain,  and  which  we  are  even  obliged 
to  approve,  though  it  is  proper  to  guard  against  their  effect 

•  f<  Nfun,  nt  Plato  ait»  nemo  pindens  pnnit  quia  peccatom  est»  sed,  ne  peooe- 
tur."    Seneca,  de  Ira. 
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by  imitating  them.     Snch  are  the  orders  relating  to  the  im-    book  h. 
portation  or  exportation  of  certain  commodities  or  merchan-£5iLi!Zi^ 
dise.     On  the  other  hand,  circumstances  frequently  forbid  us 
to  have  recourse  to  retortion.     In  this  respect,  each  nation 
may  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  prudence. 

Keprisals  are  used  between  nation  and  nation  in  order  to  do  {  342.  R«- 
themselves  justice  when  they  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it.  (133)  p™«i8- 
If  a  nation  has  taken  possession  of  what  belongs  to  another, — 
if  she  refuses  to  pay  a  debt,  to  repair  an  injury,  or  to  give 
adequate  satisfaction  for  it, — the  latter  may  seize  something  [  284  ] 
belonging  to  the  former,  and  apply  it  to  her  own  advantage 
till  she  obtains  payment  of  what  is  due  to  her,  together  with 
interest  and  damages,  or  keep  it  as  a  pledge  till  she  has  re- 
ceived ample  satisfaction.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  rather  a 
stoppage  or  a  seizure,  than  reprisals :  but  they  are  frequently 
confounded  in  common  language.  The  effects  thus  seized  on 
are  preserved  while  there  is  any  hope  of  obtaining  satisfac- 
tion or  justice.  As  soon  as  that  hope  disappears,  they  are 
oon&cated,  and  then  the  reprisals  are  accomplished.  If  the 
two  nations,  upon  this  ground  of  quarrel,  come  to  an  open 
rupture,  satisfaction  is  considered  as  refused  from  the  mo- 
ment that  war  is  declared  or  hostilities  commenced ;  and  then 
also  the  effects  seized  may  be  confiscated. 

It  is  only  upon  evidently  just  grounds,  or  for  a  well-ascer-  i  5^-  ^'^^^^^ 
tained  and  undeniable  debt,  that  the  law  of  nations  allows  ^s^'^^^J^ 
to  make  reprisals.     For  he  who  advances  a  doubtful  preten-  ^^jg^  in„. 
sion,  cannot  in  the  first  instance  demand  any  thing  more  than  fuL 
an  equitable  examination  of  his  right.     In  the  next  place, 
before  he  proceed  to  such  extremities,  he  should  be  able  to 
show  that  he  has  ineffectually  demanded  justice,  or  at  least 
that  he  has  every  reason  to  think  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him 
to  demand  it.     Then  alone  does  it  become  lawful  for  him  to 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  himself  justice.    It 
would  be  too  inconsistent  with  the  peace,  the  repose,  and  the 
safety  of  nations,  with  their  mutual  commerce,  and  the  duties 
which  bind  them  to  each  other,  that  each  one  should  be  author- 
ized to  have  immediate  recourse  to  violent  measures,  without 
knowing  whether  there  exist  on  the  other  side,  a  disposition  to 
do  her  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

But,  in' order  perfectly  to  understand  this  article,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  if,  in  a  disputable  case,  our  adversary  either 
refuses  to  pursue,  or  artfully  evades  the  necessary  steps  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  proof, — if  he  does  not  candidly 
and  sincerely  accede  to  some  pacific  mode  of  terminating  the 
dispute, — especially  if  he  is  foremost  in  adopting  violent  mea- 
sures,— ^he  gives  justice  to  our  cause  which  before  was  proble- 
matical:  we  may  then  have  recourse  to  reprisals,  or  the 

(132f)  Sm  ftntlier^  m  to  reprimas  and  thereon,  1  Ghitty's  CommeroUl  Law, 
lettori  of  marqae,  and  English  dedsioni    418— 423.— C. 
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BOOK  n.  seizure  of  his  eflFects,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  embrace  the 
CHAP.  xvm.  mgthods  of  conciliation  which  the  law  of  nature  prescribes. 
This  is  the  last  remaining  effort  previous  to  a  commencement 
of  open  hostilities. 
^  344.  Upon  We  have  observed  above  (§  81),  that  the  wealth  of  the  citi- 
irhat  effect*  2ens  Constitutes  a  part  of  the  aggregate  wealth  of  a  nation, — 
^^e^tu^  that,  between  state  and  state,  the  private  property  of  the 
°*  members  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  body,  and  is  an- 

swerable for  the  debts  of  that  body  (§  82) :  (134)  whence  it 
follows,  that  in  reprisals  we  seize  on  the  property  of  the  sub-* 
ject  just  as  we  would  on   that  of  the  state  or  sovereign. 
Every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  nation  is  subject  to  reprisals, 
whenever  it  can  be  seized,  provided  it  be  not  a  deposit  in- 
trusted to  the  public  faith.     As  it  is  only  in  consequence  of 
that  confidence  which  the  proprietor  has  placed  in  our  good- 
[  285  ]  faith,  that  we  happen  to  have  such  deposit  in  our  hands,  it 
ought  to  be  respected,  even  in  case  of  open  war.     Such  is 
the  conduct  observed  in  France,  England,  and   elsewhere, 
with  respect  to  the  money  which  foreigners  have  placed  in 
thepublic  funds. 
^  345.   The      Efe  who  makes  reprisals  against  a  nation  on  the  property 
■tate  ought  ^f  j^  members  indiscriminately,  cannot  be  taxed  with  seizing 
flatTSbose    *^^  property  of  an  innocent  person  for  the  debt  of  another : 
who  9ttffer    for,  in  this  case,  the  sovereign  is  to  compensate  those  of  his 
by  reprisaiB.  subjects  on  whom  the  reprisals  fall ;  it  is  a  debt  of  the  state 
or  nation,  of  which  each  citizen  ought  only  to  pay  his  quota.* 
|g4*.   The      It  is  only  between  state  and  state  that  all  the  property 
iioTereigQ     ^f  ^j^^  individuals  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  nation. 
one  can     gQygj.^igjig  transact  their  affairs  between  themselves;  they 


(134)  The  ancient  law  of  nations 
perhaps  was  so;  Attomey-Oeneral  v. 
Weederif  Parke's  Rep.  267;  but  see 
posty  book  iii.  chap.  v.  }  77,  p.  323,  as 
to  the  change  In  practice.  See  fVir- 
ther,  Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  421, 
423,  425.  {The  right  is  undoubted. 
The  Emulou8,  1  GalL  Rep.  575— see 
the  authorities,  American  and  Foreign, 
eited  by  Story,  J.,  and  his  remarks  on 
the  opinion  of  Vattd.]  But  such  an- 
cient law  of  nations,  with  respect  to 
confiscation  and  reprisals,  has  in  more 
modem  times  been  greatly  relaxed,  and 
indeed  treaties  usually  proyide  that,  in 
case  of  war,  the  property  of  private 
indiTiduals  of  each  state  shall  be  pro- 
tected,  and  ample  time  for  their  re- 
moyal  be  allowed.  But  independently 
of  such  express  treaties,  and  by  the  ge- 
neral modem  law  of  nations,  the  right 
to  debts  and  choses  in  actions  is  not 
forfeited  by  way  of  reprisal  or  other- 
wise on  the  breaking  out  of  war,  but 
merely  the  remedy  or  right  to  enforce 
886 


payment  is  tuepended  during  the  war, 
and  rerives  again  on  the  return  of 
peace.  1  Rob.  Rep.  196 ;  2  Rob.  Repw 
200.  Ex  parte  Bousemaker,  13  Ves.  J. 
71.  Furlado  v.  Bodgere,  3  Bos.  A  PoL 
191.  Antoine  r,  Morethend,  6  Taunt. 
239.  Brandon  y.  Curling,  4  East»  410. 
Emerigon,  roL  1,  p.  567.  Harlen's  L. 
N.  277.  {It  is  the  modem  wage,  but 
it  does  not  constitute  a  rule,  Broten  ▼. 
The  United  Statee,  8  Cranch,  110.} 
See  further,  Wolf  y.  Oxiuilm,  6  Maule 
A  Selw.  92,  where  an  ordinance  in 
Denmark  for  confiscating  private  debts 
and  property  was  held  illegal  and  in- 
ralid.— C. 

*  On  the  subject  of  reprisals,  it  it 
necessary  to  obserre,  that  when  we 
adopt  that  expedient^  as  being  a  gentler 
mode  of  proceeding  than  that  of  war, 
the  reprisals  ought  not  to  be  generaL 
The  grand  pensionary  De  Witt  rery 
properly  remarked,  "I  do  not  see  any 
difference  between  yeneraZ  reprisala  and 
open  war." 
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carry  on  business  with  each  other  directly,  and  can  only    book  n. 
consider  a  foreign  nation  as  a  society  of  men  who  have  but  one  ^"^'*'  ^^"' 
common  interest.     It  belongs  therefore  to  sovereigns  alone  °^^^^  '®P"- 
to  make  and  order  reprisals  on  the  footing  we  have  just  de-  *    * 
scribed.     Besides,  this  violent  measure  approaches  very  near 
to  an  open  rupture,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  one.     It  is, 
therefore,  an  affair  of  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  private  individuab.     And  accordingly  we  see, 
that  in  every  civilized  state,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself 
injured  by  a  foreign  nation,  has  recourse  to  his  sovereign,  in  Letters  of 
order  to  obtain  permission  to'  make  reprisals.     This  is  what  ""q^e. 
the  French  call  applying  for  letters  of  marque.  (135)  ^^^^^ 

We  may  make  reprisals  against  a  nation  not  only  for  the  ?  347.   lu- 
actions  of  the  sovereign,  but  also  for  those  of  his  subjects :  pri«*i8 
and  this  may  take  place  when  the  state  or  the  sovereign  par-  ^^^^ 
ticipates  in  the  act  of  his  subject,  and  takes  it  upon  himself,  actions  of 
which  he  may  do  in  several  ways,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chap,  its  subjects, 
VI.  of  this  Book.  »°d  in  fa- 

in the  same   manner  the  sovereign  demands  justice,  orT?!^^^  ^^'^^ 
makes  reprisals,  not  only  for  his  own  concerns,  but  also  for  gu^^ts. 
those  of  his  subjects,  whom  he  is  bound  to  protect,  and  whose 
cause  is  that  of  the  nation. 

But  to  grant  reprisals  against  a  nation  in  favour  of  fo-  ?  348.   But 

reigners,  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a  judge  between  that  nation  »<>*  ^ 

and  those  foreigners ;  which  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  do.  J*^^'*'  ^^ 

The  cause  of  reprisails  ought  to  be  just :  they  ought  even  to 

be  grounded  on  a  denial  of  justice,— either  an  actual  denial, 

or  one  which  there  is  good  reason  to  apprehend  (§  343).     Now, 

what   right  have  we  to  judge  whether  the  complaint  of  a 

stranger  against  an  independent  state  is  just,  if  he  has  really 

been  denied  justice  ?     If  it  be  objected,  that  we  may  espouse 

the  quarrel  of  another  state  in  a  war  that  appears  to  us  to  be 

just, — to  assist  her,  and  even  to  unite  with  her, — ^the  case  is 

different.     In  granting  succours  against  a  nation,  we  do  not  [  286  ] 

detain  her  property  or  her  people  that  happen  to  be  within 

our  territories  under  the  public  faith ;  and  in  declaring  war 

against  her,  we  suffer  her  to  withdraw  her  subjects  and  her 

effects,  as  will  hereafter  appear.     In  the  case  of  reprisals 

granted  to  our  own  subjects,  a  nation  cannot  complain  that 

we  violate  the  public  faith  in  seizing  on  her  people  or  her 

property ;  because  we  are  under  no  other  obligation  to  grant 

security  to  that  property  and  those  people,  than  what  arises 

from   a  reasonable  supposition  that  their  nation  will  not,  in 

the  first  instance,  violate,  with  respect  to  us  or  our  subjects, 

the  rules  of  justice  which  nations  ought  to  observe  towards 

each  other.     If  she  violate  them,  we  have  a  right  to  obtain 

satisfaction ;  and  the  mode  of  reprisals  is  more  easy,  safe, 

and  mild,  than  that  of  war.     We  cannot  urge  the  same  argu- 

(135)  Afl  to  decisions  on  letters  of    Law^    418—422.    Chitty's  L.  N.  73— 
marqi&Oy    see    1   Chittj's    Commercial    96.— O. 
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BOOK  n,    merits  in  justification  of  reprisals  ordered  in  favoui-  of  foreign- 
onju-.jcviTL  ^j.g^     -poT  the  security  we  owe  to  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power  does  not  depend,  as  a  condition,  on  the  secnritj  which 
that  power  shall  grant  to  all  other  nations,  to  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  us,  and  are  not  under  our  protection.     Eng- 
land having,  in  1662,  granted  reprisals  against  the  United 
Provinces  in  favour  of  the  knights  of  Malta, "'  the  states  of 
Holland  asserted,  with  good  reason,  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  reprisals  can  only  be  granted  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  state,  and  not  for  an  aifair  in  which  the  nation 
hM  no  concem.f 
f  319.  ThoM     The  individuals,  who  by  their  actions  have  given  cause  for 
who  h»T«     just  reprisals,  are  bound  to  indemnify  those  on  whom  they 
f"^^^  TT  fall ;  »nd  the  sovereign  ought  to  compel  them  to  do  it.     For 
ou'iruto in-  ^®  ^^  under  an  obligation  to  repair  the  damage  we  have  oc- 
.lemnify      casioued  by  our  own  fault.     And,  although  the  sovereign,  by 
those  who    refusing  justice  to  the  offended  party,  has  brought  on  the 
OTffer  bj      reprisals  against  his  subjects,  those  who  were  the  first  cause 
^'°*         of  them  do  not  become  the  less  guilty :  the  fault  of  the  sove- 
reign does  not  exempt  them  from  repairing  the  consequences 
of  theirs.     However,  if  they  were  ready  to  give  satisfaction 
to  the  party  whom  they  had  injured  or  offended,  and  their 
sovereign  has  prevented  their  doing  it,  they  are  not  bound  to 
do  any  thing  more  in  that  case,  than  they  would  before  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  prevent  the  reprisals ;  and  it 
is  the  sovereign's  duty  to  repair  the  additional  damage,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  his  own  fault  (§  845). 
^  350.  whAt     We  have  said  (§  843)  that  we  ought  not  to  make  reprisals, 
raay  be       excopt  whou  WO  are  unable  to  obtain  justice.    Now,  justice 
**®*™®^*     is  reftased  in  several  ways: — ^Pirst,  by  a  denial  of  justice, 
justice.*^  ^  properly  so  called,  or  by  a  refusal  to  hear  your  complaints 
or  those  of  your  subjects,  or  to  admit  them  to  establish  their 
riffht  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.      Secondly,  by  studied 
[  287  ]  ddays,  for  which  no  good  reasons  can  be  given— delays 

*  On  that  snbjeot,  the  grand  pen-  except  In  eaae  of  an  open  denial  of  jna- 
eionaiy  De  Witt  wrote  aa  follows: —  tioe.  Finally,  it  is  also  eyident,  that^ 
''Nothing  ean  be  more  absnrd  tiian  eren  in  case  of  a  denial  of  justiee»  be 
that  grant  of  reprisals :  for,  to  say  nc^  cannot  empower  his  snbjeciB  to  make 
thing  of  its  proceeding  from  a  board  reprisals^  nnttl  he  has  tepeated^j  de- 
of  admiiall^,  who  hare  no  power  to  manded  jostioe  for  them,  and  added, 
grant  it  without  infringing  on  the  that,  in  Uie  event  of  a  refusal,  he  will 
soTereign  aothori^  of  their  prince,  it  be  obliged  to  grant  them  letters  of 
Is  evident  that  no  sovereign  can  grant  marquA  and  reprisal."  From  the  answen 
or  make  reprisals,  except  for  the  de«  of  M.  Boreel,  it  appears  that  this  oca- 
fence  or  indemnification  of  Iiis  own  duct  of  the  British  admiralty  was 
subjects,  whom  he  is,  in  the  sight  of  strongly  condemned  by  the  court  of 
God,  bound  to  protect;  but  he  never  France.  The  king  of  England  testified 
ean  grant  reprisals  in  &votv  of  any  his  diaapprobation  of  it^  and  gave  onlen 
foreigner  who  is  not  under  his  proteo-  for  the  release  of  the  Dutch  veeselB 
tion,  and  with  whose  sovereign  he  has  whose  seisnre  had  been  permitted  Vj 
not  any  engagement  to  that  eifect,  ex  way  of  reprisaL — Edit  1797. 
paeto  vel  /aedere.  Besides,  it  is  certun  f  See  Bynokershoek's  Competent 
that  reprisals  ought  not  to  be  granted  Judge  of  Smbassadors,  chap.  xziL 
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eqmvalent  to  a  refusal,  or  still  more  ruinous.  Thirdly,  by  book  n. 
an  evidently  unjust  and  partial  decision.  But  it  is  necessary  £?^iU^I!^ 
that  this  injustice  should  be  manifest  and  palpable.  In  all 
cases  susceptible  of  doubt,  a  sovereign  ought  not  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects  against  a  foreign  tribunal,  nor 
to  attempt  to  screen  them  from  the  effects  of  a  sentence  passed 
in  due  form:  for  that  would  be  th^  means  of  exciting  continual 
troubles.  The  law  of  nations  directs  that  states  should  re- 
ciprocally pay  that  kind  of  deference  to  each  other*s  juris- 
diction, for  the  same  reason  as  the  civil  law  ordains,  within 
the  state,  that  every  definitive  sentence,  passed  in  due  form, 
shall  be  esteemed  just.  Between  nation  and  nation  the  obli- 
gation is  neither  so  express  nor  so  extensive :  bat  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  is  highly  conducive  to  their  peace  and  con- 
formable to.  their  duties  towards  human  society,  to  oblige 
their  subjects,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  and,  unless  where  there 
is  a  manifest  wrong  done  to  them,  to  submit  to  the  sentences 
of  the  foreign  tribunals  before  which  their  causes  have  been 
tried.     (See  above,  §  84). 

As  we  may  seize  the  things  which  belong  to  a  nation,  in  j  351.  Sub- 
order to  compel  her  to  do  justice,  we  may  equally,  for  the  j«ote  »rre«t- 
same  reason,  arrest  some  of  her  citizens,  and  not  release  ®^  ^^  T^^^ 
them  till  we  have  received  full  satisfaction.     This  is  what  the  ^  ^^^ 
Greeks  called  AndrolSpsia.*    At  Athens  the  law  permitted 
the  relatives  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated  in  a  foreign 
country,  to  seize  three  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country, 
and  to  detain  them  till  the  murderer  was  punished  or  delivered 
up-t    But,  in  the  practice  of  modem  Europe,  this  method  is 
seldom  resorted  to,  except  with  a  view  to  obtain  satisfaction 
for  an  injury  of  the  same  nature — ^that  is  to  say,  to  compel 
a  sovereign  to  release  a  person  whom  he  detains  unjustly. 

The  persons,  however,  who  are  thus  arrested,  being  detained 
only  as  a  security,  or  pledge,  in  order  to  oblige  a  nation  to 
do  justice — ^if  their  sovereign  obstinately  persists  in  refusing 
it,  we  cannot  take  away  their  lives,  or  inflict  any  corporal 
punishment  upon  them,  for  a  refusal  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty.  Their  property,  their  liberty  itself,  may  be  staked 
for  the  debts  of  the  state ;  but  not  their  lives,  of  which  man 
has  not  the  power  of  disposing.  A  sovereign  has  no  ri^ht  to 
pnt  to  death  the  subjects  of  a  state  which  has  done  lum  an 
injury,  except  when  they  are  engaged  in  war ;  and  we  shall 
see,  elsewhere,  what  it  is  that  ^ves  him  that  right. 

Bat  the  sovereign  is  authorized  to  employ  forcible  means  i  352.   Our 
against  those  who  resist  him  in  the  exertion  of  his  right,  andng'^^^K**^*'* 
to  pursue  such  means  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  their  ^^^^^^ 
nnjufit  resistance.     It  is  therefore  lawful  to  repel  those  whOprLsais. 
undertake  to  oppose  the  making  of  just  reprisals :  and  if,  for 
that  purpose,  it  be  necessary  to  proceed  even  so  far  as  to 

*  AvipoXiffput,  teuun  of  fMm»  f  Bemosthenefi^  OraL  a4r.  AxiBtoerat. 
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BOOK  II.    put  them  to  death,  the  whole  blame  of  that  misfortune  is  im- 
OHAP.  xYiiL  putable  to  their  unjust  and  inconsiderate  resistance.    In  such 
a  case,  Grotius  would  have  us  rather  abstain  from  making 
reprisals.*     Between  private  persons,  and  for  things  that  are 
not  of  the  highest  importance,  it  is  certainly  worthy,  not  only 
of  a  Christian,  but,  in  general,  of  every  man  of  principle, 
rather  to  abandon  his  right  than  to  kill  the  person  who  no- 
justly  resists  him.    But,  between  sovereigns,  the  case  is  other- 
wise.    To  suffer  themselves  to  be  bullied,  would  be  attended 
with  consequences  of  too  serious  a  nature.     The  true  and  just 
welfare  of  the  state  is  the  grand  rule :  moderation  is  ever  lau- 
dable in  itself;  but  the  conductors  of  nations  ought  to  practise 
that  virtue  so  far  only  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  their  people. 
^  353.   Jnst     After  having  demonstrated  the  lawfulness  of  making  re- 
ropriaais      prisals  whcu  WO  Can  no  otherwise  obtain  justice,  we  may 
do  not  af-     thcncc  readily  conclude  that  a  sovereign  is  not  justifiable  in 
cause* foi"     making  forcible  opposition  to,  or  waging  war  against,  the 
war.  p^rty,  who,  by  ordering  or  making  reprisals  in  such  a  case, 

only  exerts  his  just  right. 
^  354.  How     And  as  the  law  of  humanity  directs  nations  as  well  as  in- 
w©  onght  to  dividuals  ever  to  prefer  the  gentlest  measures,  when  they  are 
confine  our-  sufficient  to  obtain  justice — whenever  a  sovereign  can,  by 
prilais  or*  *^^  mode  of  reprisals,  procure  a  just  indemnification  or  a 
at  length     Suitable  satisfaction,  he  ought  to  confine  himself  to  this  method, 
proceed  to    which  is  Icss  violout  and  less  fatal  than  war.     On  this  subject, 
hostiiitieB.    I  cannot  avoid  noticing  an  error  which  is  too  general  to  be 
wholly  disregarded.     If  it  happens   that   a  prince,  having 
reason  to  complain  of  some  injustice  or  some  acts  of  hostility, 
and  not  finding  his  adversary  disposed  to  ^ve  him  satisfaction, 
determines  to  make  reprisals  with  the  view  of  endeavouring 
to  compel  him  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  justice  before  he  proceeds 
to  an  open  rupture, — ^if,  without  a  declaration  of  war,  he  seizes 
on  his  efiects,  his  shipping,  and  detains  them  as  pledges, — ^you 
hear  certain  men  cry  out  that  this  is  robbery.     If  that  prince 
had  at  once  declared  war,  they  would  not  have  said  a  word; 
they  would  perhaps  have  praised  his  conduct.     Strange  for- 
getfulness  of  reason,  and  of  every  sound  principle !    Would 
we  not,  at  this  rate,  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  nations  were 
bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  chivalry, — ^to  challenge  each 
other  to  the  lists, — ^and  decide  their  quarrels  like  a  pair  of 
doughty  champions  engaged  in  regular  duel  ?     It  is  the  duty 
of  sovereigns  attentively  to  maintain  the  rights  of  their  people, 
and  to  obtain  justice  by  every  lawful  means — still,  however, 
r  289  1  proforring  the  gentlest  methods :  and  we  again  repeat  the  as- 
sertion— ^it  is  evident  that  the  mode  of  reprisals,  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  is  infinitely  more  gentle  and  less  fatal  than  that 
of  war.     But  since,  between  powers  whose  strength  is  nearly 

*  GxoUnfl  Be  Jure  BeUi  et  Pacis,  Ub.  iU.  cap.  IL  {  6. 
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equal,  reprisals  often  lead  to  war,  they  ought  not  to  be  attempt-    book  n. 
ed,  except  in  the  last  extremity.     In  such  circumstances,  the  ^5iL_EI™* 
prince  who  has  recourse  to  that  expedient,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing to  an  open  rupture,  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  praise  for 
his  moderation  and  prudence. 

Those  who  run  to  arms  without  necessity,  are  the  scourges 
of  the  human  race,  barbarians,  enemies  to  society,  and  re- 
bellious violators  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  rather,  the  laws  of 
the  common  father  of  mankind. 

There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  reprisals  would  be  justly 
condemnable,  even  when  a  declaration  of  war  would  not  be 
so :  and  these  are  precisely  those  cases  in  which  nations  may 
with  justice  take  up  arms.  When  the  question  which  con- 
stitutes the  ground  of  a  dispute,  relates,  not  to  an  act*  of 
violence,  or  an  injury  received,  but  to  a  contested  ri^ht, — 
after  an  ineffectual  endeavour  to  obtain  justice  by  conciliatory 
and  pacific  measures, — ^it  is  a  declaration  of  war  that  ought 
to  follow,  and  not  pretended  reprisals,  which,  in  such  a  case, 
would  only  be  real  acts  of  hostility  without  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  would  be  contrary  to  public  faith  as  well  as  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  nations.  This  will  more  evidently  appear, 
when  we  shall  have  explained  the  reasons  which  establish  the 
obligation  of  declaring  war  previous  to  a  commencement  of 
hostilities.* 

But  if,  from  particular  conjunctures,  and  from  the  obstinacy 
of  an  unjust  adversary,  neither  reprisals,  nor  any  of  the 
methods  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  should  prove  suffi- 
cient for  our  defence,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
there  remains  only  the  wretched  and  melancholy  alternative 
of  war,  which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  book. 

•  See  Book  IIL  chap.  ir. 
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CHAP.  L 

^y,^    or  ▼AR,-— ms  DIITBBBNT  KIKDB^ — ^AKB  THS  KIQW£  OF  UAMISQ 


WAR. 


;  1.  Befi.    War  18  that  state  in  which  we  proeeeute  our  right  byfaree. 
nition  of      We  also  understand,  by  this  term,  the  act  itself,  or  the  man- 
wip.  rise)    jjgp  Qf  prosecuting  our  right  by  force :  but  it  is  more  con- 
formable to  general  usage,  and  more  proper  in  a  treatise  on 
the  law  of  war,  to  understand  this  term  in  the  sense  we  have 
annexed  to  it. 

1 2.  PubUo  Public  war  is  that  which  takes  place  between  nations  or 
"^**'  (^86)    Boyereigns,  and  which  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  public 

power,  and  by  its  order.  This  is  the  war  we  are  here  to  con- 
sider:— -private  war^  or  that  which  is  carried  on  between  pri- 
yate  indiyiduals,  belongs  to  the  law  of  nature  properly  so 
called. 

1 3.  Right  In  treating  of  the  right  to  security  (Book  11.  Chap.  lY.), 
of  making  y^Q  have  showu  that  nature  gives  men  a  right  to  employ  force, 
wip.  (136)    ^)ien  \i  is  necessary  for  their  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 

tion  of  their  rights.  This  principle  is  generally  acknowledged : 
reason  demonstrates  it ;  and  nature  herself  has  engraved  it 
on  the  heart  of  man.  Some  fanatics  indeed,  taking  in  a  literal 
sense  the  moderation  recommended  in  the  gospel,  have  adopted 
the  strange  fancy  of  suffering  themselves  to  be  massacred  or 
[  292  ]  plundered,  rather  than  oppose  force  to  violence.  But  we 
need  not  fear  that  this  error  will  make  any  great  progress. 
The  generality  of  mankind  will,  of  themselves,  guard  against 
its  contagion — ^happy,  if  they  as  well  knew  how  to  keep  within 
the  just  bounds  which  nature  has  set  to  a  right  that  is  granted 
only  through  necessity !  To  mark  those  just  bounds, — ^and, 
by  the  rules  of  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  to  moderate  the 
exercise  of  that  harsh,  though  too  often  necessary  right, — ^is 
the  intention  of  this  third  book. 

(136)  See  definition  of  war  and  of  4  Rob.  Rep.  252;   Bro.  Ab.  tit  Deni- 

the  king's  sole  right  to  declare  it,  as  sen,  pL  20,  and  Chitt/t  L.  N.  28,  29 

regards  England,  per   Sir  Wm.  Scott,  80.— C. 
The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  R.  196;    Nayade, 
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As  nature  has  given  men  no  right  to  employ  force,  unless  book  ul 
when  it  becomes  necessary  for  self  defence  and  the  preeerva-— SSf^iii- 
tion  of  their  rights  (Book  11.  §  49,  &c.),  the  inference  is  mani-  J  *•   I*  ^- 
feat,  that,  since  the  establishment  of  political  societies,  a  right,  1**"*?,*"*^ 
80  dangeroas  m  its  exercise,  no  longer  remams  with  private  nign  power, 
persons  except  in  those  rencounters  where  society  cannot  pro-  (137) 
tect  or  defend  them.     In  the  bosom  of  society,  the  public 
authority  decides  all  the  disputes  of  the  citizens,  represses 
violence,  and  checks  every  attempt  to  do  ourselves  justice 
with  our  own  hands.   If  a  private  person  intei^ds  to  prosecute 
his  right  against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  he  may  apply 
to  the  sovereign  of  his  adversary,  or  to  the  magistrates  in^ 
vested  with  the  public  authority :  and  if  he  is  denied  justice 
by  them,  he  must  have  recourse  to  his  own  sovereign,  who-  is 
obliged  to  protect  him.    It  would  be  too  dangerous  to  allow 
every  citisen  the  liberty  of  doing  himself  justice  against  for- 
eigners ;  as,  in  that  case,  there  would  not  be  a  single  member 
of  the  state  who  might  not  involve  it  in  war.   And  how  could 
peace  be  preserved  between  nations,  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  every  private  individual  to  disturb  it?    A  right  of  so 
momentous  a  nature, — ^the  right  of  judging  whether  the  nsr 
tion  has  real  grounds  of  complaint,  whether  she  is  authorized 
to  employ  force,  and  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms,  whether 
prudence  will  admit  of  such  a  step,  and  whether  the  welfare 
of  the  state  requires  it, — ^that  right,  I  say,  can  belong  only 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  or  to  the  sovereign,  her  repre- 
sentative.    It  is  doubtless  one  of  those  rights,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  salutary  ffovernment,  and  which  are  therefore 
called  rights  of  majesty  (Book  I.  §  45). 

Thus  the  sovereign  power  alone  is  possessed  of  authority 
to  make  war.  But,  as  the  different  rights  which  constitute 
this  power,  originally  resident  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  may 
be  separated  or  limited  according  to  the  will  of  the  nation 
(Book  I.  §  31  and  45),  it  is  from  the  particular  constitution 
of  each  state,  that  we  are  to  learn  where  the  power  resides, 
that  is  authorized  to  make  war  in  the  name  of  the  society  at 
large.  The  kings  of  England,  whose  power  is  in  other  re-  [  298  j 
spects  so  limited,  have  the  right  of  making  war  and  peace.  "*" 
Those  of  Sweden  have  lost  it.  The  brilliant  but  ruinous  ex- 
ploits of  Charles  XII.  sufficiently  warranted  the  states  of 
that  kingdom  to  reserve  to  themselves  a  right  of  such  im- 
portance to  their  safety. 

(137)  The  right  of  deolaxing  war  is,  in  itsel£    Bat  m  %  king  of  England 

bjr  his  prerogative,  vested  in  the  king  cannot,  without    the    concnrrence    of 

of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  parliament,  either  raise  money  or  com- 

and  Ireland.    Bro.  Ah.  tit  Denizen,  pi.  pel  his   suhjects  to  take  np  arms,  his 

20.     The  ship  Hoop,  per  Sir  W.  Scott,  1  right  of  making  war  is,  in  fact,  hnt  a 

Rob.  R.  196,  post,  432. — 0.     {And,  by  slender  prerogative,  unless  the  parlia- 

tLe   Constilntion  of  the  United  States,  ment  second   him  with  supplies. — Ed. 

In  Congress.    Art  1,  g  8.}  1797. 

*  I  here  speak  of  the  right  considered 
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293  OF  THE   INSTRUMENTS   OF   WAR,    ETC. 

BOOK  III.  War  is  either  defensive  or  offensive.  He  who  takes  up 
°"^''-  '•  arms  to  repel  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  carries  on  a  defensive 
3  5.  Defen-  ^^i**  He  who  is  foremost  in  taking  up  arms,  and  attacks  a 
Bi76  and  of-  nation  that  lived  in  peace  with  him,  wages  offensive  war. 
feneivo  war.  ^h^  object  of  a  defensive  war  is  very  simple  ;  it  is  no  other 
than  self  defence :  in  that  of  offensive  war  there  is  as  great 
a  variety  as  in  the  multifarious  concerns  of  nations ;  but,  in 
general,  it  relates  either  to  the  prosecution  of  some  rights,  or 
to  safety.  We  attack  a  nation  with  a  view  either  to  obtain 
something  to  which  we  lay  claim,  to  punish  her  for  an  injury 
she  has  done  us,  or  to  prevent  one  which  she  is  preparing  to 
do,  and  thus  avert  a  danger  with  which  she  seems  to  threaten 
us.  I  do  not  here  speak  of  the  justice  of  war : — ^that  shall 
make  the  subject  of  a  particular  chapter : — ^all  I  here  propose 
is  to  indicate,  in  general,  the  various  objects  for  which  a  na- 
tion takes  up  arms— objects  which  may  furnish  lawful  reasons, 
or  unjust  pretences,  but  which  are  at  least  susceptible  of  a 
colour  of  right.  I  do  not,  therefore,  among  the  objects  of 
offensive  war,  set  down  conquest,  or  the  desire  of  invading 
the  property  of  others :  views  of  that  nature,  destitute  even 
of  any  reasonable  pretext  to  countenance  them,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  object  of  regular  warfare,  but  of  robbery,  which 
we  shall  consider  in  its  proper  place* 


CHAP,  n.  CHAP,  n. 

OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  WAR, — THE  RAISING  OF  TROOPS,  &C., 
— THEIR  COMMANDERS,  OR  THE  SUBORDINATE  POWERS  IK 
WAR.  (138) 

;  6.  instni-  THE  sovereign  is  the  real  author  of  war,  which  is  carried 
monteof  on  in  his  name,  and  by  his  order.  The  troops,  officers, 
^"''  soldiers,  and,  in  general,  all  those  by  whose  agency  the  sove- 

reign makes  war,  are  only  instruments  in  his  hands.  They 
execute  his  will  and  not  their  own.  The  arms,  and  all  the 
apparatus  of  things  used  in  war,  are  instruments  of  an  in- 
ferior order.  For  the  decision  of  questions  that  will  occur 
in  the  sequel,  it  is  of  importance  to  determine  precisely  what 
are  the  things  which  belong  to  war.  Without  entering  here 
into  a  minute  detail,  we  shall  only  observe  that  whatever  b 
peculiarly  used  in  waging  war,  is  to  be  classed  among  the 

(138)  What  are  instruments  of  war,  le  croit  vnlgairement,  I'art  do  dttntir^ 

or  contraband,  uid  of  the  prohibitions  mais  Tart  de  paralyser  des  forces  de 

respecting  them,  as  regards  neutral  com-  Tennemi.      Gours    le    Droit    Public. — 

merce,  nee  Chitty's  L.  N.  X19  to  128;  1  Paris,  1830 ;  torn.  2,  pages  85,  86,  A  Id. 

Chittj's  Commercial  Law,  445  to  449.  406.— G. 
L'art  de  la  guerre  n'est  pas  ainsi  qn'on 
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OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS  OF  WAR,   ETC.  298 

instruments  of  war ;  and  things  which  are  equally  used  at  all   book  m. 
times,  such  as  provisions,  belong  to  peace,  unless  it  be  in  cer-   ^^^^'  "• 
tain  particular  junctures,  when  those  things  appear  to  be 
specially  destined  for  the  support  of  war.     Arms  of  all  kinds, 
artillery,  gun-powder,  salt-petre  and  sulphur  of  which  it  is 
composed,  ladders,  gabions,  tools  and  all  other  implements  [  294  ] 
for  sieges,  materials  for  buUding  ships  of  war,  tents,  soldiers' 
clothes,  &c. :  these  always  belong  tP  war. 

As  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  soldiers,  it  is  evident ;  7.   Right 
that  whoever  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also  naturally  o^  levying 
that  of  raising  troops.     The  latter,  therefore,  belongs  likewise  ^39^"' 
to  the  sovereign  (§  4),  and  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  ma-  ^ 
jesty  (Book  I.  §  45).     The  power  of  levying  troops,  or  rais- 
ing an  army,  is  of  too  great  consequence  in  a  state,  to  be 
intrusted  to  any  other  than  the  sovereign.     The  subordinate 
authorities  are  not  invested  with  it ;  they  exercise  it  only  by 
order  or  commission  from  the  sovereign.    But  it  is  not  always 
necessary  that  they  should  have  an  express  order  for  the 
purpose.      On  those  urgent   exigencies  which  do  not  allow 
time  to  wait  for  the  supreme  order,  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  the  commandant  of  a  town,  may  raise  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  town  or  province  committed  to  their  care: 
and  this  they  do  by  virtue  of  the  power  tacitly  given  them 
by  their  commission  in  cases  of  this  nature. 

I  say  that  this  important  power  is  the  appendage  of  sove- 
reignty ;  it  makes  a  part  of  the  supreme  authority.  But  we 
have  already  seen  that  those  rights  which  together  constitute 
the  sovereign  power,  may  be  divided  (Book  I.  §§  31,  45),  if 
such  be  the  will  of  the  nation.  It  may  then  happen  that  a 
nation  does  not  intrust  her  chief  with  a  right  so  dangerous  to 
her  liberty  as  that  of  raising  and  supporting  troops,  or  at 
least  that  she  limits  the  exercise  of  it,  by  making  it  depend 
on  the  consent  of  her  representatives.  The  king  of  England, 
who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  has  also,  indeed,  that  of 
granting  commissions  for  raising  troops  ;  but  he  cannot  com- 
pel any  person  to  enlist,  nor,  without  the  concurrence  .of  par- 
liament, Keep  an  army  on  foot.  (140) 

^very  citizen  is  bound  to  serve  and  defend  the  state  as  far  as  j  g.  Obiig»- 
he  is  capable,  (140)    Society  cannot  otherwise  be  maintained;  tion  of  the 
and  this  concurrence  for  the  common  defence  is  one  of  the  citizens  or 
principal  objects  of  every  political  association.     Every  man  ^40^*'' 

(139)  But  semble,  that  ancientlj  the  346 ;    2   Camp.  320,  and  see  Baning- 

kiii£;  might  press  men  to  serve  on  land  ton's  Observations  on  Ancient  Statutes, 

as   soldiers.    Barrington's  Observations  334,  5  ediL ;  1  Bla.  Com.  420,  n.  13.     It 

on    Ancient  Statutes,  334.    The  right  should  seem  that  every  passenger  on 

of  pressing  men  to  serve  in  the  Navy  board    a  merchant   ship  is    bound  to 

constitutes  an   exception.     Its  legality  assist  in  her  defence;  and  if  he  refuse, 

cannot  no>y  be  effectually  disputed,  per  he  may  be  confined  until  all  danger  from 

Lord   Mansfield,  King  v.  Jubb«,  Cowp.  the    attack    has    subsided.      Boyee  v. 

617 ;    per  Lord    Kenyon,   6   Term   R.  Bailiff,  1  Campb.  60.— -C. 

276  i  9  East,  466 ;  5  East,  477 ;  14  East,  (140)  See  note  (139)  ante. 
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BOOK  m.   capable  of  carrying  arms  should  take  them  up  at  the  first 
^'^^'  "•■  order  of  him  who  has  the  power  of  making  war. 
i  9.  Eniiflt-     In  former  times,  and  especially  in  small  states,  immediately 
ing  or  rmis-  q^  ^  declaration  of  war,  every  man  became  a  soldier ;  the 
inj'of  troops,  ^jj^jg  community  took  up  arms,  and  engaged  in  the  war.  Soon 
after,  a  choice  was  made,  and  armies  were  formed  of  picked 
men,— the  remainder  of  the  people  pursuing  their  usual  occu- 
pations.    At  present,  the  use  of  regular  troops  is  almost 
eyerywhere  adopted,  especially  in  powerful  states.       The 
pubhc  authority  raises  soldiers,  distributes  them  into  different 
bodies  under  the  command  of  generals  and  other  officers,  and 
keeps  them  on  foot  as  long  as  it  thinks  necessary.     As  every 
eitixen  or  subject  is  bound  to  serve  the  state,  the  sovereign 
has  a  right  to  enlist  whom  he  pleases*     But  he  ought  to 
choose  such  only  as  are  fit  for  the  occupation  of  war ;  and  it 
is  highly  proper  that  he  should,  as  far  as  possible,  confine 
his  choice  to  volunteers,  who  enlist  without  compulsion. 
{  10.   Who-     No  person  is  naturally  exempt  from  taking  up  arms  in  de* 
thop  ihero    fence  of  the  state, — ^the  obligation  of  every  member  of  society 
em^onT'  being  the  same.     Those  alone  are  excepted,  who  are  in- 
from  cury.  Capable  of  handling  arms,  or  supporting  the  fatigues  of  war. 
ing  wms.     This  is  the  reason  why  old  men,  children,  and  women  are  ex* 
[  295  ]  empted.     Although  there  be  some  women  who  are  equal  to 
men  in  strength  and  courage,  such  instances  are  not  usual ; 
and  rules  must  necessarily  be  general,  and  derived  from  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.    Besides,  women  are  necessary  for 
other  services  in  society ;  and,  in  short,  the  mixture  of  both 
sexes  in  armies  would  be  attended  with  too  many  inconveniences. 
A  good  government  should,  as  far  as  possible,  so  employ 
all  the  citizens,  and  distribute  posts  and  employments  in  suck 
manner,  that  the  state  may  be  most  effectually  served  in  all 
its  affairs.     Therefore,  when  not  urged  by  necessity,  it  should 
exempt  from  military  service  all  those  who  are  employed  in 
stations  useful  or  necessary  to  society.     Upon  this  ground, 
magistrates   are  usually  exempted, — ^their  whole   time   not 
being  too  much  for  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  order. 

The  clergy  cannot  naturally,  and,  as  matter  of  right,  arro- 
gate to  themselves  any  peculiar  exemption.  To  defend  one's 
country  is  an  action  not  unworthy  of  the  most  sacred  hands. 
That  article  of  the  canon  law  which  forbids  ecclesiastics  to 
shed  blood,  is  a  convenient  device  to  exempt  from  personal 
danger  those  men  who  are  often  so  zealous  to  fan  the  flame 
of  discord  and  excite  bloody  wars.  Indeed,  for  the  same  rea- 
sons which  we  have  above  alleged  in  favour  of  magistrates, 
an  exemption  from  bearing  arms  should  be  allowed  to  such 
of  the  clergy  as  are  really  useful, — to  those  who  are  employed 
in  teaching  reli^on,  governing  the  church,  and  celebrating 
the  public  worship.* 

*  Formerly  blBfaopB  went  to  war  in  yirtue  of  their  fiefs,  and  led  with  them 
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But  those  immense  multitudes  of  useless  monks  and  friars,    book  m. 
— ^those  drones,  who,  under  pretence  of  dedicating  themselves    ^^^^'  "• 


to  God,  dedicate  themselves  in  fact  to  sloth  and  effeminacy, — 
by  what  right  do  they  pretend  to  a  prerogative  that  is  ruinous 
to  the  state  ?  And  if  the  prince  exempts  them  from  military 
service,  is  he  not  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  other  members,  on 
whom  he  thus  throws  the  whole  burthen  ?  I  do  not  here 
mean  to  advise  a  sovereign  to  fill  his  armies  with  monks,  but 
gradually  to  diminish  a  useless  class  of  men,  by  depriving 
them  of  injurious  and  ill-founded  privUeges.  History  men- 
tions a  martial  bishop^  whose  weapon  was  a  club,  with  which  [  296  "] 
he  knocked  down  the  enemy,  to  avoid  incurring  the  censure 
of  the  canon  law  by  shedding  their  blood.  It  would  be 
much  more  reasonable,  when  monks  are  exempted  from  carry- 
ing arms,  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  work  as  {»oneers, 
and  thus  made  to  alleviate  the  toil  of  the  soldiers.  They  have, 
on  many  occasions,  zealously  undertaken  the  task  in  cases 
of  necessity.  I  could  mention  more  than  one  famous  siege 
where  monks  have  usefully  served  in  defence  of  their  country. 
When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  women, 
the  very  children,  all,  according  to  their  respective  strength 
or  capacity,  contributed  to  that  glorious  defence,  which  baffled 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

There  is  another  class  of  idle  drones,  whose  exemption  is 
a  still  more  glaring  abuse, — ^I  mean  those  swarms  of  useless 
footmen  who  crowd  the  dwellings  of  the  great  and  the  wealthy, 
— and  who,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  employment,  are  them- 
selves corrupted  in  displaying  the  luxury  of  their  masters. 

Among  the  Bomans,  while  every  citizen  took  his  turn  to  { ii.   Soi- 
serve  in  the  army,  their  service  was  gratuitous.     But  when  a  ^*"'  P»y 
choice  is  made,  and  standing  armies  are  kept  on  foot,  the  state  ^^^^'^^ 
is  bound  to  pay  them,  as  no  individual  is  under  an  obligation 
to  perform  more  than  his  quota  of  the  public  service :  and  if 
the  ordinary  revenues  are  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the 
deficiency  must  be  provided  for  by  taxation.     It  is  but  rea- 
sonable that  those  who  do  not  serve  should  pay  their  defenders. 

them  their  yassala.    The  Danish  bUhops  the  ftttaok  of  the  tMtf  ■  of  Siuft.    This  ia 

were  not  inattentive  to  a  function  which  an  abase  which  the  ohnrch  rery  justly 

pleased  them  better  than  the  peaceful  opposes.    A  bishop  makes  a  better  ap- 

csures  of  episcopacy.    The  famous  Ab-  pearance  in  his  proper  station,  m  his 

sAlom,  bishop  of  Roschild,  and  alter-  diooese>  than  in   the   army;   and^  at 

-vrards  archbishop  of  Lunden,  was  the  present^  sovereigns  are  in  no  want  of 

principal  general  of  king  Waldemar  I.  generals  and  officers,  who  will  perform 

And  since  the  nse  of  regular  troops  has  more  useful  services  than  can  be  ex- 

sQperseded  that  feudal  service,  there  pected  from  churchmen.    In  short,  let 

hATe  not  been  wanting  some  martial  every  person  keep  to  his  vocation.    AU 

prelates  who  eagerly  courted  the  com*  I  dispute  with  the  eleigy,  is  their  ex- 

mauad  of  armies.    The  cardinal  De  la  empUon  as  matter  of  right  and  in  cases 

Valette,    and    Sourdis,  archbishop    of  of  necessity. — ^Ed.  1797. 
Bonrdeaux,  appeared  in  arms  under  the        *  A  bishop  of  Beauvais,  under  Philip 

ministry  of  oudinal  Richelieu,  who  also  Augustus.    He  fought  at  the  battle  of 

aeted  himself  in  a  military  capacity  at  Bonvines. 
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BOOK  m.       When  the  soldier  is  not  in  the  field,  he  must  necessarily  be 
JE±^:J±^  provided  with  quarters.     The  burthen,  in  such  case,  naturally 
falls  on  housekeepers :  but  as  that  is  attended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, and  proves  very  distressing  to  the  citizens,  it 
becomes  a  good  prince,  or  a  wise  and  equitable  government, 
to  ease  them  of  it  as  far  as  possible.     In  this  particular,  the 
king  of  France  has  made  magnificent  and  ample  provision  in 
many  towns,  by  the  erection  of  barracks  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  garrison. 
2 12.   Hofl.      The  asylums  prepared  for  indigent  soldiers  and  officers 
pitaisfor     ^iho  are  grown  gray  in  the  service,  and  whom  toil  or  the 
invaUdB.      enemy's  sword  has  rendered  incapable  of  providing  for  their 
own  subsistence,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  military  pay. 
In  France  and  England,  magnificent  establishments  have  been 
made  in  favour  of  invalids,  which,  while  they  discharge  a  debt 
of  a  sacred  nature,  do  honour  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation. 
The  care  of  those  unfortunate  victims  of  war  is  the  indis- 

fensable  duty  of  every  state,  in  proportion  to  its  ability, 
t  is  repugnant,  not  only  to  humanity,  but  to  the  strictest 
justice,  that  generous  citizens,  heroes  who  have  shed  their 
blood  for  the  safety  of  their  country,  should  be  left  to  perish 
with  want,  or  unworthily  forced  to  beg  their  bread.  The 
honourable  maintenance  of  such  persons  might  very  properly 
be  imposed  upon  rich  convents  and  large  ecclesiastical  benefices. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  that  those  citizens  who  avoid 
[  297  ]  all  the  dangers  of  war,  should  bestow  part  of  their  riches  for 

the  relief  of  their  valiant  defenders. 
{  13.   Mer-      Mercenary  soldiers  are  foreigners  voluntarily  engaging  to 
eenary  sol-  serve  the  State  for  money,  or  a  stipulated  pav.    As  they  owe 
*^*"'  no  service  to  a  sovereign  whose  subjects  they  are  not,  the 

advantages  he  offers  them  are  their  sole  motive.  By  en- 
listing, they  incur  the  obligation  to  serve  him ;  and  the  prince, 
on  his  part,  promises  them  certain  conditions,  which  are  settled 
in  the  articles  of  enlistment.  Those  articles,  being  the  rule 
and  measure  of  the  respective  obligations  and  rights  of 
the  contracting  parties,  are  to  be  religiously  observed. 
The  complaints  of  some  French  historians  against  the 
Swiss  troops,  who  on  several  occasions  formerly  refused 
to  march  against  the  enemy,  and  even  withdrew  from  the 
service,  because  they  were  not  paid, — those  complaints,  I 
say,  are  equally  ridiculous  and  unjust.  Why  should  the 
articles  of  enlistment  be  more  strongly  binding  on  one  of  the 
parties  than  on  the  other?  Whenever  the  prince  fails  to 
perform  what  he  has  promised,  the  foreign  soldiers  are  dis- 
charged from  any  further  duty  to  him.  I  own  it  would  be 
ungenerous  to  forsake  a  prince  who,  without  any  fault  on  his 
own  part,  is  by  accident  alone  rendered  for  a  while  unable 
to  make  good  his  payments.  There  may  even  be  occasions 
when  such  an  inflexibility  on  the  part  of  the  soldier  would  be, 
if  not  contrary  to  strict  justice,  at  least  very  repugnant  to 
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equity.  But  this  was  never  the  case  with  the  Switzers :  they  book  in. 
never  were  known  to  quit  the  service  on  the  first  failure  of  ^°^^'  "* 
payment ;  and  when  they  perceived  the  good  intentions  of  a 
sovereign  labouring  under  a  real  inability  to  satisfy  them, 
their  patience  and  zeal  always  supported  them  under  such 
difficulties.  Henry  the  Fourth  owed  them  immense  sums: 
yet  they  did  not,  in  his  greatest  necessities,  abandon  him ; 
and  that  hero  found  the  nation  equally  generous  as  brave. 
I  here  speak  of  the  Switzers,  because,  in  fact,  those  above 
alluded  to  were  often  mere  mercenaries.  But  a  distinction 
is  to  be  made  between  troops  of  this  kind  and  those  Switzers 
who  at  present  serve  different  powers,  and  with  the  permission 
of  their  sovereign,  and  in  virtue  of  alliances  subsisting  between 
those  powers  and  the  Helvetic  body,  or  some  particular  can- 
ton. The  latter  are  real  auxiliaries,  though  paid  by  the  sove- 
reigns whom  they  serve. 

Much  has  been  said  on  the  question — ^Whether  the  pro- 
fession of  a  mercenary  soldier  be  lawful  or  not  ?  Whether 
individuals  may,  for  money  or  any  other  reward,  engage  to 
serve  a  foreign  prince  in  his  wars  ?  This  question  does  not 
to  me  appear  very  difficult  to  be  solved.  Those  who  enter 
into  such  engagements  without  the  express  or  tacit  consent 
of  their  sovereign,  offend  against  their  duty  as  citizens.  But 
if  their  sovereign  leaves  them  at  liberty  to  follow  their  in- 
clination for  a  military  life,  they  are  perfectly  free  in  that 
respect.  Now,  every  free  man  may  join  whatever  society  he 
pleases,  according  as  he  finds  it  most  to  his  advantage.  He  [  298  ] 
may  make  its  cause  his  own,  and  espouse  its  quarrels.  He 
becomes  in  some  measure,  at  least  for  a  time,  a  member  of 
the  state  in  whose  service  he  engages :  and  as  an  officer  is 
commonly  at  liberty  to  quit  the  service  when  he  thinks 
proper,  and  the  private  soldier  at  the  expiration  of  his  en- 
gagement,— ^if  that  state  embark  in  a  war  which  is  evidently 
unjust,  the  foreigner  may  quit  its  service.  And  the  mer- 
cenary soldier,  having  now  learned  the  art  of  war,  has 
rendered  himself  more  capable  of  serving  his  country,  if  ever 
she  require  his  assistance.  This  last  consideration  will  fur- 
nish us  with  an  answer  to  a  question  proposed  on  this  head — 
Whether  the  sovereign  can  with  propriety  permit  his  subjects 
to  serve  foreign  powers  indiscriminately  for  money  ?  He  can 
for  this  simple  reason — that  his  subjects  will  thus  learn  an 
art,  of  which  a  thorough  knowledge  is  both  useful  and  neces- 
sary. The  tranquillity,  the  profound  peace  which  Switzerland 
has  so  long  enjoyed  in  the  midst  of  all  the  commotions  and 
wars  which  have  agitated  Europe, — ^that  long  repose  would 
soon  become  fatal  to  her,  did  not  her  citizens,  by  serving 
foreign  princes,  qualify  themselves  for  the  operations  of  war, 
^nd  keep  alive  their  martial  spirit. 

Mercenary  soldiers  enlist  voluntarily.     The  sovereign  has  J 14.   WhM 
no  right  to  compel  foreigners :  he  must  not  even  employ  strata- « to  be  ob- 
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BOOK  in.   gem  or  artifice,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  a  oon- 

"'^^'  "•   tract,  which  like  all  others,  should  be  founded  on  candour  and 

good  faith. 

the^enUat-      ^  *^®  ^8^*  ^^  lovying  soldiers  belongs  solely  to  the  nation 

ment.         or  the  sovereign  (§  7),  no  person  must  attempt  to  enlist  soldiers, 

2  15.   En-   in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  permission  of  the  soyereign; 

listing  in     ^^j^  ^ygj^  ^^j^  ^hat  permission,  none  but  volunteers  are  to  be 

comifad68.     ^^sted ;  for  the  service  of  their  country  is  out  of  the  qaestion 

here ;  and  no  sovereign  has  a  right  to  give  or  sell  his  subjects 

to  another. 

The  man  who  undertakes  to  enlist  soldiers  in  a  fordga 
country,  without  the  sovereign's  permission, — and,  in  gene^ 
ral^  whoever  entices  away  the  subjects  of  another  state, 
violates  one  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  prince  and  the 
nation.  This  crime  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  kid- 
napping, or  man-stealing,  and  is  punished  with  the  utmost 
severity  in  every  well-regulated  state.  Foreign  recmiters 
are  hanged  without  mercy,  and  with  great  justice.  It  is  not 
presumed  that  their  sovereign  has  ordered  them  to  commit  a 
crime ;  and,  supposing  even  that  they  had  received  such  an 
order,  they  ought  not  to  have  obeyed  it, — ^thcir  sovereign 
having  no  right  to  command  what  is  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  It  is  not,  I  say,  presumed  that  these  recruiters  act 
by  order  of  their  sovereign ;  and  with  respect  to  such  of  them 
as  have  practised  seduction  only,  it  is  generally  thought  suffi- 
cient to  punish  them  when  thev  can  be  detected  and  caught : 
if  they  have  used  violence,  and  made  their  escape,  it  is  usual 
to  demand  a  surrender  of  the  delinquents,  and  to  claim  the 
persons  they  have  carried  off.  But  if  it  appears  that  they 
[  299  ]  acted  by  order,  such  a  proceeding  in  a  foreign  sovereign 
is  justly  considered  as  an  injury,  and  as  a  sufficient  cause 
for  declaring  war  against  lum,  unless  he  makes  suitable 
reparation. 
i  16.  Obii-  All  soldiers,  natives  or  foreigners,  are  to  take  an  oath  to 
gation  of  serve  faithfully,  and  not  desert  the  service.  This  is  no  more 
■oidiew.  ^jjj^j^  ^j^j^|.  ^jj^y  j^j.^  already  obliged  to,  the  former  as  subjects, 
the  latter  by  their  engagement;  but  their  fidelity  is  of  so 
great  importance  to  the  state,  that  too  many  precautions  cannot 
be  taken  for  rendering  it  secure.  Deserters  merit  severe  and 
exemplary  punishment ;  and  the  sovereign  may,  if  he  thinks 
it  necessary,  annex  the  penalty  of  death  to  desertion.  The 
emissaries  who  solicit  them  to  desert  are  far  more  guilty 
than  the  recruiters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section. 
;  17.  Miii-  Good  order  and  subordination,  so  useful  in  all  places,  are 
taryUwB.  nowhere  so  necessary  as  in  the  army.  The  sovereign 
should  exactly  specify  and  determine  the  functions,  duties, 
and  rights  of  military  men,--of  soldiers,  officers,  commanders 
of  corps,  and  generals.  He  should  regulate  and  fix  the  au- 
thority of  commanders  in  all  the  graaations  of  rank, — the 
punishments  to  be  inflicted  on  offenders, — the  form  of  trials, 
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&;c.     The  laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  these  several  par-   book  m. 
ticdars  form  the  military  code.  ^"^'*-  "• 

Those  regulations,  whose  particular  tendency  is  to  main- 
tain order  among  the  troops,  and  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  military  service  with  advantage  to  the  state,  constitute  i  i^*   ^Hi. 
what  is  called  military  discipline.     This  is  of  the  highest  **7  ***°*' 
importance.     The  Switzers  were  the  first  among  the  modern  ^  *°** 
nations  that  revived  it  in  its  ancient  vigour.     It  was  a  good 
discipline,  added  to  the  valour  of  a  free  people,  that  produced, 
even  in  the  infancy  of  their  republic,  those  brilliant  achieve- 
ments which  astonished  all  Europe.     Machiavel  says  that  the 
Switzers  are  the  masters  of  all  Europe  in  the  art  of  war.* 
In  our  times,  the  Prussians  have  shown  what  may  be  expected 
from  good  discipline  and  assiduous  exercise :  soldiers,  collected 
from  all  quarters,  have,  by  the  force  of  habit,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  command,  performed  all  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  zealous  and  loyal  subjects. 

Every  military  officer,  from  the  ensign  to  the  general,  en- 
joys the  rights  and  authority  assigned  him  by  the  sovereign  ; 
and  the  wifl  of  the  sovereign,  in  this  respect,  is  known  by  his  J  i».  Subot- 
express  declarations,  contained  either  in  the  commissions  he^**P**''- 
eonters  or  in  the  military  code, — or  is,  by  fair  deduction,  in-  ®"  ^  ^^' 
ferred  from  the  nature  of  the  functions  assigned  to  each 
officer ;  for  every  man  who  is  intrusted  with  an  employment  is 
presumed  to  he  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  fill  his  station  with  propriety,  and  successndly 
discharge  the  several  functions  of  his  office. 

Thus,  the  commission  of  a  commander  in  chief,  when  it  is 
simple  and  unlimited,  gives  him  an  absolute  power  over  the 
army — ^a  right  to  march  it  whither  he  thinks  proper,  to  un- 
dertake such  operations  as  he  finds  conducive  to  the  service 
of  the  state,  &c.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  powers  of  a 
general  are  often  limited ;  but  the  example  of  Marshal  Turenne 
sufficiently  shows,  that,  when  the  sovereign  is  certain  of  having  [  800  ] 
made  a  good  choice,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  in  this  respect 
is  to  give  the  general  an  unlimited  power.  Had  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  depended  on  the  directions 
of  the  cabinet,  there  is  little  probability  that  all  his  campaigns 
would  have  been  crowned  with  such  distinguished  success. 

When  a  governor  is  besieged  in  the  place  where  he  com- 
mands, and  all  communication  with  his  sovereign  is  cut  oflf, 
that  very  circumstance  confers  on  him  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  so  far  as  respects  the  defence  of  the  town  and 
the  safety  of  the  garrison. 

These  particulars  merit  the  utmost  attention,  as  they  fur- 
nish a  principle  for  determining  what  the  several  commanders, 
who  are  the  subordinate  or  inferior  powers  in  war,  may  exe- 
cute with  sufficient  authority.    Exclusive  of  the  consequences 

*  DiSO.  OB  IdTJ. 
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BOOK  in.   which  may  be  dedaced  from  the  very  nature  of  their  employ- 
..^^—^^  ments,  we  are  likewise  to  consider  the  general  practice  and 
established  usage  in  this  respect.     If  it  be  a  known  fact,  that, 
m  the  service  of  a  particular  nation,  officers  of  a  certain  rank 
have  been  unifbrmly  invested  with  such  or  such  powers,  it 
may  reasonably  be  presumed  that  the  person  we  are  engaged 
with  is  furnished  with  the  same  powers. 
{  20.    How      Every  promise  made  by  any  of  the  subordinate  powers,  by 
their  pro-     any  Commander  within  his  department,  in  conformity  to  the 
raises  bv  /    terms  of  his  commission  and  to  the  authority  which  he  natu- 
y^^  rally  derives  from  his  office  and  the  functions  intrusted  to  his 

jare, — every  such  promise,  I  say,  is,  for  the  reasons  above 
alleged,  made  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  equally  obligatory  on  him  as  if  he  had  himself  per- 
sonally made  it.  Thus,  a  governor  capitulates  for  the  town 
which  he  commands,  and  for  the  garrison ;  and  what  he  has 
promised,  the  sovereign  cannot  invalidate.  In  the  last  war, 
the  general  who  commanded  the  French  at  Lintz,  engaged  to 
march  back  his  troops  on  this  side  the  Rhine.  Governors  of 
towns  have  often  promised  that,  for  a  limited  time,  their  gar- 
risons should  not  carry  arms  against  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  capitulated :  and  these  capitulations  have  always  been 
faithfully  observed.  ' 

2  21.   In         But,  if  a  subordinate  power  allows  himself  a  greater  lati- 
what  oases    ta^Q^  and  excecds   the   authority  annexed  to  his  office,  his 
miMs^Uid   P*"^"^^^  becomes  no  more  than  a  private  engagement,  or  what 
only  them-  IS  Called  spoTisio,  of  which  we  have  already  treated.     (Book 
selves.         II.  Chap.  XIY.)     This  was  the  case  with  the  Boman  consuls 
at  the  Furcae  Caudinse.     They  might,  indeed,  agree  to  deliver 
hostages,  and  that  their  army  should  pass  under  the  yoke, 
&c.,  but  they  were  not  authorized  to  conclude  a  peace,  as 
they  took  care  to  signify  to  the  Samnites. 
1 22.   Their     If  a  subordinate  power  assumes  an  authority  which  he  does 
assumption  not  possess,  and  thus  deceives  the  party  treating  with  him, 
A  ■?  ""     though  an  enemy, — he  is  naturally  responsible  for  the  damage 
wUoh^they  <5aused  by  his  deception,  and  bound  to  make  reparation.     I 
do  not  pos-  Bay  "  though  an  enemy :"  for  the  faith  of  treaties  is  to  be  ob- 
sess, served  between  enemies,  as  all  men  of  principle  agree,  and  as 
we  shall  prove  in  the  sequel.     The  sovereign  of  that  fraudu- 
[  301  ]  lent  officer  ought  to  punish  him,  and  oblige  him  to  repair  his 
fault :  it  is  a  duty  which  the  prince  owes  to  justice,  and  to 
his  own  character. 
{  23.   How      Promises  made  by  a  subordinate  power  are  obligatory  on 
they  bind     those  who  are  subject  to  his  control,  and  bind  them  in  every 
their  in-      particular  in  which  he  is  authorized  and  accustomed  to  com- 
^"'        mand  their  obedience :  for,  with  respect  to  such  particulars, 
he  is  vested  with  the  sovereign  authority,  which  his  inferiors 
are  bound  to  respect  in  his  person.     Thus,  in  a  capitulation, 
the  governor  of  a  town  stipulates  and  promises  for  his  garri- 
son, and  even  for  the  magistrates  and  citizens. 
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CHAP.  in. 

BOOK  ni. 
OF  THE  JUST  CAUSES  OP  WAB.(141)  ^^^'  ™- 

WHOEVER  entertains  a  tnie  idea  of  war, — ^whoever  con-  j  24.  Wa* 
eiders  its  terrible  effects,  its  destructive  and  unhappy  conse-  »«▼«'  ^  ^« 
quences,  will  readily  agree  that  it  should  never  be  undertaken  ^^®^*'' 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  Humanity  revolts  against  ^^^  cogent 
a  sovereign,  wto,  without  necessity  or  without  very  powerful  reasone. 
reasons,  lavishes  the  blood  of  his  most  faithful  subjects,  and 
exposes  his  people  to  the  calamities  of  war,  when  he  has  it  in 
his  power  to  maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  honour- 
able and  salutary  peace.  And  if  to  this  imprudence,  this 
want  of  love  for  his  people,  he  moreover  adds  injustice  to- 
wards those  he  attacksj-^f  how  great  a  crime,  or  rather,  of 
what  a  frightful  series  of  crimes,  does  he  not  become  guilty ! 
Responsible  for  all  the  misfortunes  which  he  draws  down  on 
his  own  subjects,  he  is  moreover  loaded  with  the  guilt  of  all 
those  which  he  inflicts  on  an  innocent  nation.  The  slaughter 
of  men,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the  devastation  of  provinces, — 
such  is  the  black  catalogue  of  his  enormities.  He  is  respon- 
sible to  God,  and  accountable  to  human  nature,  for  every 
individual  that  is  killed,  for  every  hut  that  is  burned  down. 
The  violences,  the  crimes,  the  disorders  of  every  kind,  atten- 
dant on  the  tumult  and  licentiousness  of  war,  pollute  his 
conscience,  and  are  set  down  to  his  account,  as  he  is  the  origi- 
nal author  of  them  all.  Unquestionable  truths!  alarming 
ideas !  which  ought  to  affect  the  rulers  of  nations,  and,  in  all 
their  military  enterprises,  inspire  them  with  a  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  subject ! 

Were  men  always  reasonable,  they  would  terminate  their  i  26.  Jnati. 
contests  by  the  arms  of  reason  only:   natural  justice  and*^*®*^"*" 
equity  would  be  their  rule,    or  their  judge.     Force  is  aj^^'^^^^, 
wretched  and  melancholy  expedient  against  those  who  spurn  making 
at  justice,  and  refuse  to  listen  to  the  remonstrances  of  reason :  war. 
but,  in  short,  it  becomes  necessary  to  adopt  that  mode,  when  [  802  ] 
every  other  proves  ineffectual,     ft  is  only  in  extremities  that 
a  just  and  wise  nation,  or  a  good  prince,  has  recourse  to  it,  as 
we  have  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  second  book. 
The  reasons  which  may  determine  him  to  take  such  a  step  are 
of  two  classes.     Those  of  the  one  class  show  that  he  has  a 
right  to  make  war, — ^that  he  has  just  grounds  for  undertaking 
it : — ^these  are  called  justificatory  reasons.    The  others,  found- 
ed on  fitness  and  utility,  determine  whether  it  be  expedient 
for  the  sovereign  to  undertake  a  war, — ^these  are  called  mo- 
Uves. 

(141)  B«o  fortheri  as  to  what  are,  or    to  bo  here  applicable,  po§t,  B.  4»  oh.  4^ 
are  not,  just  oanses  for  refloinding  a    }  44,  46,  p.  449. 
treatj  of  peace,  and  which  seem  also 
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BOOK.  m.       The  right  of  employing  force,  or  making  war,  belongs  to 
'"^^'  "'^  nations  no  farther  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  defence, 
^  26.   What  and  for  the  maintenance  of  their  rights  (§  3).     Now,  if  any 
is  in  gene-   qj^q  attacks  a  nation,  or  violates  her  perfect  rights,  he  does 
MMiwof  w*p.  ^^^  ^^  iiyury.     Then,  and  not  till  then,  that  nation  has  a 
right   to   repel   the   aggressor,  and  reduce  him  to  reiwon. 
Further,  she  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  intended  iniury,  when 
she  sees  herself  threatened  with  it  (Book  IE.  §  5v).    Let  us 
then  say  in  general,  that  the  foundation,  or  cause  of  everj 
just  war  is  injury,  either  already  done  or  threatened.    The 
justificatory  reasons  for  war  show  that  an  injury  has  been  re- 
ceived, or  so  far  threatened  as  to  authorize  a  prevention  of  it 
by  arms.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  here  the  question  rt 
gards  the  principal  in  the  war,  and  not  those  who  join  in  it 
as  auxiliaries.     When,  therefore,  we  would  judge  whether  a 
war  be  just,  we  must  consider  whether  he  who  undertakes  it 
has  in  fact  received  an  injury,  or  whether  he  be  really  threat- 
ened with  one.   And,  in  order  to  determine  what  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  injury,  we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  nation's 
rights^  properly  so  called, — ^that  is  to  say,  her  perfect  righti 
These  are  of  various  kinds,  and  verv  numerous,  but  maj  all 
be  referred  to  the  general  heads  of  which  we  have  alreadj 
treated,  and  shall  further  treat  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
Whatever  strikes  at  these  rights  is  an  injury,  and  a  just  cause 
of  war. 
1 27.   What     The  immediate  consequence  of  the  premises  is,  that  if  a  na- 
wM  is  un-    tion  takes  up  arms  when  she  has  received  no  injury,  nor  is 
^'"*-  threatened  with  any,  she  undertakes  an  unjust  war.    Those 

alone,  to  whom  an  injury  is  done  or  intended,  have  a  right  to 
make  war. 
;  28.   The       From  the  same  principle  we  shall  likewise  deduce  the  just 
objeot  of      and  lawful  object  of  every  war,  which  is,  to  avenge  or  pn- 
^"'  vent  injury.     To  avenge  signifies  here  to  prosecute  the  repa- 

ration of  an  injury,  if  it  be  of  a  nature  to  be  repaired,— or,  if 
the  evil  be  irreparable,  to  obtain  a  just  satisfaction, — ^and  also 
to  punish  the  ofiender,  if  requisite,  with  a  view  of  proTiding 
for  our  future  safety.  The  right  to  security  authorizes  ns  to 
do  all  this  (Book  li.  §§  49--62^.  We  may  therefore  distinrt- 
ly  point  out,  as  objects  of  a  lawful  war,  the  three  follow- 
ing : — ^1.  To  recover  what  belongs,  or  is  due  to  us.  2.  To 
provide  for  our  future  safety  by  punishing  the  aggressw  or 
ofiender.  S.  To  defend  ourselves,  or  to  protect  ourselves  froD 
[  303  ]  injury,  by  repelling  unjust  violence.  The  two  first  arc  the 
objects  01  an  offensive,  the  third  of  a  defensive  war.  Camil- 
lus,  when  on  the  point  of  attacking  the  Gauls,  conciselj  ^ 
forth  to  his  soldiers  all  the  subjects  on  which  war  can  be 
grounded  or  justified — omniaj  qtue  defendij  rq^etique,  ^ 
tUoiscifoi  9ib.* 


•  Livy,  Ub.  ▼.  eap.  49. 
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As  the  nation,  or  her  ruler,  ought,  in  every  undertaking,   book  hi. 
not  only  to  respect  justice,  but  also  to  keep  in  view  the  ad-  ^^^^'  ^' 
vantage  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  proper  and  com-  i  2».   BoUi 
mendable  motives  should  concur  with  the  justificatory  reasons,  ^"^^^/^^ 
to  induce  a  determination  to  embark  in  a  war.     These  rea-p*^"'^ 
sons  show  that  the  sovereign  has  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  utm  reqai- 
that  he  has  just  cause  to  do  so.     The  proper  motives  show,  «te  in  un- 
that  in  the  present  case  it  is  advisable  and  expedient  to  make  ^«^**^^«  * 
use  of  his  right.     These  latter  relate  to  prudence,  as  the^"' 
justificatory  reasons  come  under  the  head  of  justice. 

I  call  proper  and  commendaiU  motives  those  derived  from}  so.  Proper 
the  good  of  the  state,  from  the  safety  and  common  advantage  motiTei. 
of  the  citizens.  They  are  inseparable  from  the  justificatory 
reasons, — a  breach  of  justice  being  never  truly  advantageous* 
Though  an  uniust  war  may  for  a  time  enrich  a  state,  and  ex- 
tend her  frontiers,  it  renders  her  odious  to  other  nations,  and 
exposes  her  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  them.  Besides, 
do  opulence  and  extent  of  dominion  always  constitute  the 
happiness  of  states?  Amidst  the  multitude  of  examples 
wkich  might  here  be  quoted,  let  us  confine  our  view  to  that 
of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  republic  ruined  herself  by  her 
triumphs,  by  the  excess  of  her  conquests  and  power.  Rome, 
when  mistress  of  the  world,  but  enslaved  by  tyrants  and  op- 
pressed by  a  military  government,  had  reason  to  deplore 
the  success  of  her  arms,  and  to  look  back  with  regret  on 
those  happy  times  when  her  power  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Italy,  or  even  when  her  dominion  was  almost  con- 
fined within  the  circuit  of  her  walls. 

Vicious  motives  are  those  which  have  not  for  their  object  Vioioua 
the  good  of  the  state,  and  which,  instead  of  being  drawn  from™<>*^^«»- 
that  pure  source,  are  suggested  by  the  violence  of  the  passions. 
Such  are  the  arrogant  desire  of  command,  the  ostentation  of 
power,  the  thirst  of  riches,  the  avidity  of  conquest,  hatred, 
and  revenge. 

The  whole  ri^ht  of  the  nation,  and  consequently  of  the ;  31.   War 
sovereign,  is  derived  from  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  and  by  undertAken 
this  rule  it  is  to  be  measured.   The  obligation  to  promote  and'^P**''^^ 
maintain  the  true  welfare  of  the  society  or  state  gives  the  bJI'^J^ 
nation  a  right  to  take  up  arms  against  mm  who  threatens  or  yioiom  mo- 
attacks  that  valuable  enjoyment.     But  if  a  nation,  on  an  in-  Uvea. 
jury  done  to  her,  is  induced  to  take  up  arms,  not  by  the  ne-  [  804  ] 
cessity  of  procuring  a  just  reparation,  but  by  a  vicious  motive, 
she  abuses  her  right.   The  viciousness  of  the  motive  tarnbhes 
the  lustre  of  her  arms,  which  might  otherwise  have  shone  in 
the  cause  of  justice : — ^the  war  is  not  undertaken  for  the  law- 
ful cause  which  the  nation  had  to  engage  in  it :  that  cause  is 
now  no  more  than  a  pretext.    As  to  the  sovereign  in  particu- 
lar, the  ruler  of  the  nation — what  right  has  he  to  expose  the 
safety  of  the  state,  with  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens, 
to  gratify  his  passions  ?     It  is  only  for  the  good  of  the  nation 
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BOOK  III.  that  the  supreme  power  is  intrusted  to  him ;  and  it  is  with 
^if!_"JL  that  view  that  he  ought  to  exert  it :  that  is  the  object  pre- 
scribed to  him  even  in  his  least  important  measures :  and  shall 
he  undertake  the  most  important  and  the  most  dangerous, 
from  motives  foreign  or  contrary  to  that  great  end  r  Yet 
nothing  is  more  common  than  such  a  destructive  inversion  of 
views;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  on  this  account,  the  judicious 
Polybius  eives  the  name  of  cavses*  to  the  motives  on  which 
war  is  undertaken, — and  of  pretexts^  to  the  justificatory  rea- 
sons alleged  in  defence  of  it.  Thus  he  informs  us  that  the 
cause  of  the  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  the  Persians 
was  the  experience  she  had  had  of  their  weakness,  and  that 
the  pretext  alleged  by  Philip,  or  by  Alexander  after  him,  was 
the  desire  of  avenging  the  injuries  which  the  Greeks  had  so 
often  sufiered,  and  of  providing  for  their  future  safety. 
{  S2.  Pro-  Let  us,  however,  entertain  a  better  opinion  of  nations  and 
^«*^  their  rulers.     There  are  just  causes  of  war,  real  justificatory 

reasons ;  and  why  should  there  not  be  sovereigns  who  sincerely 
consider  them  as  their  warrant,  when  they  have  besides  rear 
Bonable  motives  for  taking  up  arms  ?  We  shall  therefore  give 
the  name  o{  pretexts  to  those  reasons  alleged  as  justificatory, 
but  which  are  so  only  in  appearance,  or  which  are  even  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  all  foundation.  The  name  of  pretexts  may 
likewise  be  applied  to  reasons  which  are,  in  themselves,  true 
and  well-founded,  but,  not  being  of  sufiSicient  importance  for 
undertaking  a  war,  are  made  use  of  only  to  cover  ambitious 
views,  or  some  other  vicious  motive.  Such  was  the  complaint 
of  the  czar  Peter  I.  that  sufiSicient  honours  had  not  been  paid 
him  on  his  passage  through  Riga.  His  other  reasons  for  de- 
claring war  against  Sweden  I  here  omit. 

Pretexts  are  at  least  a  homage  which  unjust  men  pay  to 

justice.     He  who  screens  himself  with  them  shows  that  he 

still  retains  some  sense  of  shame.     He  does  not  openly 

trample  on  what  is  most  sacred  in  human  society :  he  tacitly 

acknowledges  that  a  flagrant  injustice  merits  the  indignation 

of  all  mankind. 

1 88.   War      Whoever,  without  justificatory  reasons,  undertakes  a  war 

underteken  merely  from  motives  of  advantage,  acts  without  any  right, 

^^"^  taire    *^^  ^^  ^*^  ^®  unjust.     And  he,  who,  having  in  reality  just 

vantage.   gj.^^jjjg  f^j.  taking  up  arms,  is  nevertheless  solely  actuated 

by  interested  views  in  resorting  to  hostilities,  cannot  indeed 

be  charged  with  injustice,  but  he  betrays  a  vicious  disposition: 

his  conduct  is  reprehensible,  and  sullied  by  the  badness  of 

his  motives.     War  is  so  dreadful  a  scourge,  that  nothing  less 

than  manifest  justice,  joined  to  a  kind  of  necessity,  can 

authorize  it,  render  it  commendable,  or  at  least  exempt  it  from 

reproach. 

1 34.   Nft.       Nations  that  are  always  ready  to  take  up  arms  on  any  pros- 

*  Ainai.     Hifltor.  lib.  ilL  cap.  6.  f  Upofmntf. 
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pect  of  advantage,  are  lawless  robbers :  but  those  who  seem  book  m. 
to  delight  in  the  ravages  of  war,  who  spread  it  on  all  sides, . 


without  reasons  or  pretexts,  and  even  without  any  other  mo-  *i<>""  ^^^ 
tive  than  their  own  ferocity,  are  monsters,  unworthy  the  name  ^^^^^^ 
of  men.     They  should  be  considered  as  enemies  to  the  human  gon  or  ap- 
race,  in  the  same  manner  as,  in  civil  society,  professed  assas- parent  mo- 
sins  and  incendiaries  are  guilty,  not  only  towards  the  parti- ^^®b* 
cular  victims  of  their  nefarious  deeds,  but  also  towards  the 
state,  which  therefore  proclaims  them  public  enemies.     All 
nations  have  a  right  to  join  in  a  confederacy  for  the  purpose 
of  punishing  and  even  exterminating  those  savage  nations. 
Such  were  several  German  tribes  mentioned  by  Tacitus — 
such  those  barbarians  who  destroyed  the  Roman  empire :  nor 
was  it  till  long  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity  that  this 
ferocity  wore  oflF.     Such  have  been  the  Turks  and  other  Tar- 
tars— Genghis-khan,  Timur  Bee  or  Tamerlane,  who,  like  At- 
tila,  were  scourges  employed  by  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  who 
made  war  only  for  the  pleasure  of  making  it.    Such  are,  in  po- 
lished ages  and  among  the  most  civilized  nations,  those  supposed 
heroes,  whose  supreme  delight  is  a  battle,  and  who  make  war 
from  inclination  purely,  and  not  from  love  to  their  coimtry. 

Defensive  war  is  just  when  made  against  an  unjust  aggres-  i  35.   How 
Bor.     This  requires  no  proof.     Self-defence  against  unjust  *®^®"'^7* 
violence  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  a  nation,  and  or"  ^u"" 
one  of  her  most  sacred  duties.     But  if  the  enemy  who  wages 
offensive  war  has  justice  on  hb  side,  we  have  no  right  to 
make  forcible  opposition;  and   the  defensive  war  then  be- 
comes unjust :  for  that  enemy  only  exerts  his  lawful  right : — 
he  took  arms  only  to  obtain  justice  which  was  refused  to  him ; 
and  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  resist  any  one  in  the  exertion 
of  his  right. 

All  that  remains  to  be  done  in  such  a  case  is,  to  offer  the  2  36.    How 
invader  a  just  satisfaction.     If  he  will  not  be  content  with  **  ™*y  ^^ 
this,  a  nation  gains  one  great  advantage — ^that  of  having  ^^^^ 
turned  the  balance  of  justice  on  her  own  side ;  and  his  hos- offenuye 
tilities,  now  becoming  unjust,  as  having  no  longer  any  founda- 'which 
tion,  may  very  justly  be  opposed.  *'  *"'  ^^ 

The  Samnites,  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  their  chiefs, 
had  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  allies  of  Rome.  When  they 
became  sensible  of  their  misconduct,  they  offered  full  repara- 
tion for  the  damages,  with  every  reasonable  satisfaction :  but 
all  their  submissions  could  not  appease  the  'Romans  ;  where- 
upon Gaius  Pontius,  general  of  the  Samnites,  said  to  his  men, 
^'  Since  the  Romans  are  absolutely  determined  on  war,  neces- 
sity justifies  it  on  our  side;  an  appeal  to  arms  becomes 
lawful  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  every  other 
resource." — Jvstum  est  bellum^  quibus  neceasarium;  et  pia 
armay  quibus  nulla  nisi  in  armis  relinquitur  spes.* 

*  lAvj,  lib.  iz.  init 
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BOOK.  m.       In  order  to  estimate  the  justice  of  an  offensive  war,  the 
*-''^'''  "'•  nature  of  the  subject  for  which  a  nation  takes  up  arms  most 
4  37.   How  be  first  considered.     We  should  be  thoroughly  assured  of  our 
•^  *'*?J^*  rigJ^^j  before  we  proceed  to  assert  it  in  so  dreadful  a  manner, 
in^evi-    Ify  therefore,  the  question  relates  to  a  thing  which  is  evident- 
dant  OMM.  ly  just,  as  the  recovery  of  our  property,  the  assertion  of  a 
r  806  1  clear  and  incontestable  right,  or  the  attainment  of  just  satis- 
faction for  a  manifest  injury,  and  if  we  cannot  obtain  justice 
otherwise  than  by  force  of  arms,  offensive  war  becomes  law- 
fuL    Two  thin^  are  therefore  necessary  to  render  it  just : 
1,  some  ri^ht  which  is  to  be  asserted — ^that  is  to  say,  that  we 
be  authonsed  to  demand  something  of  another  nation :   2, 
that  we  be  unable  to  obtain  it  otherwise  than  by  force  of 
arms.    Necessity  alone  warrants  the  use  of  force.    It  is  a 
dangerous  and  terrible  resource.    Nature,  the  common  pa- 
rent of  mankind,  allows  of  it  only  in  cases  of  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  when  all  other  means  fail.     It  is  doing  wrong  to 
a  nation,  to  make  use  of  violence  against  her,  before  we  know 
whether  she  be  disposed  to  do  us  justice,  or  to  refuse  it. 

Those  who,  without  trying  pacific  measures,  run  to  arms 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  sidSciently  show  that  Justificatory 
reasons  are,  in  their  mouths,  mere  pretexts:   they  eagerly 
seize  the  opportunity  of  indulging  their  passions  and  gratify- 
ing their  ambition  under  some  colour  of  right, 
g  38.   In  a      In  a  doubtful  cause,  where  the  rights  are  uncertain,  ob- 
doQbtM      scure  and  disputable,  all   that  can  be  reasonably  required 
•«"^         is,  that  the  question  be  discussed  (Book  II.  §  331),  and  that, 
if  it  be  impossible  fully  to  clear  it  up,  the  contest  be  termir 
nated  by  an  equitable  compromise.     If,  therefore,  one  of  the 
parties  should  refuse  to  accede  to  such  conciliatory  measures, 
the  other  is  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms  to  compel  him  to  an 
accommodation.     And  we  must  observe,  that  war  does  not 
decide  the  question :  victory  only  compels  the  vanquished  to 
subscribe  to  the  treaty  which  terminates  the  difference.     It  is 
an  error,  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  to  say  that  war  is  to 
decide  controversies  between  those  who  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior judge — ^as  is  the  case  with  nations.     Victory  usually  fa- 
vours the  cause  of  strength  and  prudence,  rather  than  that 
of  right  and  justice.     It  would  be  a  bad  rule  of  decision ;  but 
it  is  an  effectual  mode  of  compelling  him  who  refuses  to  ac- 
cede to  such  measures  as  are  consonant  to  justice;  and  it 
becomes  just  in  the  hands  of  a  prince  who  uses  it  seasonably, 
and  for  a  lawful  cause, 
g  S9.   War      War  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides.     One  party  claims  a 
cannot  be     right ;  the  other  disputes  it :  the  one  complains  of  an  injury ; 
jut  on  both  ^j^Q  other  denies  having  done  it.     They  may  be  considered 
as  two  individuals  disputing  on  the  truth  of  a  proposition ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  two  contrary  sentiments  should  be 
true  at  the  same  time. 
{  iO.  Some-     It  may  however  happen  that  both  the  contending  parties 
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are  candid  and  sincere  in  their  intentions;  and,  in  a  doubtful  book  m. 
cause,  it  is  still  uncertain  which  side  is  in  the  right.    Where-  ^^^'  "^ 
fore,  since  nations  are  equal  and  independent  fBook  II.  §  86,  *™«"  ^ 
and  Prelim.  §§  18,  19),  and  cannot  claim  a  rignt  of  judgment  |^^**^' 
.over  each  other,  it  follows,  that  in  every  case  susceptible  of  r  gQj  -i 
doubt,  the  arms  of  the  two  parties  at  war  are  to  be  accounted 
equally  lawful,  at  least  as  to  external  effects,  and  until  the 
decision  of  the  cause.     But  neither  does  that  circumstance 
deprire  other  nations  of  the  liberty  of  forming  their  own 
judgment  on  the  case,  in  order  to  determine  how  they  are  to 
act,  and  to  assist  that  party  who  shall  appear  to  hare  right  on 
his  side ;  nor  does  that  effect  of  the  independence  of  nations 
operate  in  exculpation  of  the  author  of  an  unjust  war,  who 
certainly  incurs  a  high  degree  of  guilt.    But  if  he  acts  in 
consequence  of  invincible  ignorance  or  error,  the  injustice  of 
his  arms  is  not  imputable  to  him. 

When  offensive  war  has  for  its  object  the  punishment  of  a  {  4i.  War 
nation,  it  ought,  like  every  other  war,  to  be  founded  on  right  ^'*®'*^*" 
and  necessity.  1.  On  right : — an  injury  must  have  been  ac-  *°  ^^^^  * 
tually  received.  Injury  alone  being  a  lust  cause  of  war 
^§  26),  the  reparation  of  it  may  be  lawfully  prosecuted :  or 
if,  in  its  nature,  it  be  irreparable  Tthe  only  case  in  which  we 
are  allowed  to  punish),  we  are  autnorized  to  provide  for  our 
own  safety,  and  even  for  that  of  all  other  nations,  by  inflict- 
ing on  the  offender  a  punishment  capable  of  correcting  him^ 
and  serving  as  an  example  to  others.  2.  A  war  of  this  kind 
must  have  necessity  to  justify  it :  that  is  to  say,  that,  to  be 
lawful,  it  must  be  the  only  remaining  mode  to  obtain  a  just 
satisfaction ;  which  implies  a  reasonable  security  for  the  time 
to  come.  If  that  complete  satisfaction  be  offered,  or  if  it 
may  be  obtained  without  a  war,  the  injury  b  done  away,  and 
the  right  to  security  no  longer  authorizes  us  to  seek  ven- 
geance for  it.— (See  Book  II.  §§  49,  62.) 

The  nation  in  fault  is  bound  to  submit  to  a  punishment 
which  she  has  deserved,  and  to  suffer  it  by  way  of  atonement : 
but  she  is  not  obliged  to  give  herself  up  to  the  discretion  of 
an  incensed  enemy.  Therefore,  when  attacked  she  ought  to 
make  a  tender  of  satisfaction,  and  ask  what  penalty  is  re- 
quired ;  and  if  no  explicit  answer  be  given,  or  the  adversary 
attempts  to  impose  a  disproportionate  penalty,  she  then  ac- 
quires a  right  to  resist,  and  her  defence  becomes  lawful. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  offended  party 
alone  has  a  right  to  punish  independent  persons.  We  shall 
not  here  repeat  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  (Book  II.  §  7) 
of  the  dangerous  mistake,  or  extravagant  pretensions,  of  those 
who  assume  a  right  of  punishing  an  independent  nation  for 
faults  which  do  not  concern  them — ^who,  madly  setting  them- 
selves up  as  defenders  of  the  cause  of  God,  take  upon  them 
to  punish  the  moral  depravity,  or  irreligion,  of  a  people  not 
committed  to  their  supcrintendency. 
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BOOK  m.       Here  a  very  celebrated  question,  and  of  the  liighest  impor- 
OHAP.  ra^  tance,  presents  itself.     It  is  asked,  whether  the  aggrandize- 


{42.  Whe-znent  of  a  neighbouring  power,  by  whom  a  nation  fears  she 
ther  the  »g-  may  one  day  be  crushed,  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  making 
^'^toT  ^^^  against  him — ^whether  she  be  justifiable  in  taking  up 
neighbonr-  ^^^^  ^  oppose  his  aggrandizement,  or  to  weaken  him,  widi 
ing  power  the  solc  vicw  of  socuring  herself  from  those  dangers  which 
oan  aatho.  the  weaker  states  have  almost  always  reason  to  apprehend 
"**.*7t!L  ^^^°^  an  overgrown  power.  To  the  majority  of  politicians 
^^^^^  this  question  is  no  problem :  it  is  more  difficult  of  solution  to 
[  808  ]  those  who  wish  to  see  justice  and  prudence  ever  inseparably 
united. 

On  the  one  hand,  a  state  that  increases  her  power  by  all 
the  arts  of  good  government,  does  no  more  than  what  is  com- 
mendable— she  fulfils  her  duties  towards  herself  without 
violating  those  which  she  owes  to  other  nations.  The  sove- 
reign, who,  by  inheritance,  by  free  election,  or  by  any  other 
just  and  honourable  means,  enlarges  his  dominions  by  the  ad- 
dition of  new  provinces  or  entire  kingdoms,  only  makes  use 
of  his  right,  without  injuring  any  person.  How  then  should 
it  be  lai^ul  to  attack  a  state  wmch,  for  its  aggrandizement, 
makes  use  only  of  lawful  means  ?  We  must  either  have  actu- 
allv  sufiered  an  injury  or  be  visibly  threatened  with  one, 
before  we  are  authonzed  to  take  up  arms,  or  have  just 
grounds  for  making  war  (§§  26,  27).  On  the  other  hand,  it  ia 
but  too  well  known,  from  sad  and  uniform  experience,  that 
predominating  powers  seldom  fail  to  molest  their  neighbours, 
to  oppress  them,  and  even  totally  subjugate  them,  whenever 
an  opportunity  occurs,  and  they  can  do  it  with  impunity. 
Europe  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  servitude  for  want  of 
a  timely  opposition  to  the  growing  fortune  of  Charles  Y.  Is 
the  danger  to  be  waited  for  ?  Is  the  storm,  which  might  be 
dispersed  at  its  rising,  to  be  permitted  to  increase  ?  Are  we 
to  allow  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a  neighbour,  and  quietly 
wait  till  he  makes  his  preparations  to  enslave  us  ?  Will  it 
be  a  time  to  defend  ourselves  when  we  are  deprived  of  the 
means  ?  Prudence  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  and  most 
pointedly  so  on  the  heads  of  nations,  as  being  commissioned 
to  watch  over  the  safety  of  a  whole  people.  Let  us  endea- 
vour to  solve  this  momentous  question,  agreeably  to  the  sacred 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.  We  shall  find 
that  they  do  not  lead  to  weak  scruples,  and  that  it  is  an  inva- 
riable truth  that  justice  is  inseparable  from  sound  policy. 
;  43.  Alone,  And  first,  let  us  observe,  that  prudence,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
and  of  itself,  ^  yirtuc  highly  necessary  in  sovereigns,  can  never  recommend 
*' ve^ri  ht  *^®  ^^^  ^^  unlawful  means  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
to  attack  laudable  end.  Let  not  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  supreme 
him.  law  of  the  state,  be  alleged  here  in  objection ;  for  the  very 

safety  of  the  people  itself,  and  the  common  safety  of  nations, 
prohibit  the  use  of  means  which  are  repugnant  to  justice  and 
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probity.     Why  are  certain  means  unlawful  ?     If  we  closely   ■<><>»  "»• 
consider  the  point,  if  we  trace  it  to  its  first  principles,  we  shall  ^^^^^-^ 
see  that  it  is  purely  because  the  introduction  of  them  would 
be  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  productive  of  fatal  con- 
sequences to  all  nations.     See  particularly  what  we  have  said 
concerning  the  observance  of  justice  (Book  II.  Chap.  V.). 
For  the  interest,  therefore,  and  even  the  safety  of  nations, 
we  ought  to  hold  it  as  a  sacred  maxim,  that  the  end  does  not 
sanctify  the  means.     And  since  war  is  not  justifiable  on  any  [  809  ] 
other  ground  than  that  of  avenging  an  injury  received,  or 
preserving  ourselves  from  one  with  which  we  are  threatened 
(§  26),  it  IS  a  sacred  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an 
increase  of  power  cannot,  alone  and  of  itself,  give  any  one  a 
ri^t  to  take  up  arms  in  order  to  oppose  it. 

If  o  injury  has  been  received  from  that  power  (so  the  question  i  ^  How 
supposes);  we  must,  therefore,  have  good  grounds  to  think *^**w^' 
ourselves  threatened  by  him,  before  we  can  lawfully  have  re-J^^'J^^^ 
course  to  arms.  Now  power  alone  does  not  threaten  an  in-  that  right, 
jury : — ^it  must  be  accompanied  by  the  will.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  unfortunate  for  mankind,  that  the  will  and  inclination 
to  oppress  may  be  almost  always  supposed,  where  there  is  a 
power  of  oppressing  with  impunity.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  necessarily  inseparable :  and  the  only  right  which  we 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  generally  or  fre- 
quently united,  is,  that  of  taking  the  first  appearances  for  a 
sufficient  indication.  When  once  a  state  has  given  proofs  of 
injustice,  rapacity,  pride,  ambition,  or  an  imperious  thirst  of 
rule,  she  becomes  an  object  of  suspicion  to  her  neighbours, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  on  their  guard  against  her.  They 
may  come  upon  her  at  the  moment  when  she  is  on  the  point 
of  acquiring  a  formidable  accession  of  power, — may  demand 
securities, — ^and  if  she  hesitates  to  give  them,  may  prevent 
her  designs  by  force  of  arms.  The  interests  of  nations  are, 
in  point  of  importance,  widely  diflFerent  from  those  of  indi- 
viduals :  the  sovereign  must  not  be  remiss  in  his  attention  to 
them,  nor  sufier  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  to  super- 
sede his  suspicions.  A  nation  that  has  a  neighbour  at  once 
powerful  and  ambitious  has  her  all  at  stake.  As  men  are 
under  a  necessity  of  regulating  their  bonduct  in  most  cases 
by  probabilities,  those  probabilities  claim  their  attention  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  subject:  and  (to  make 
use  of  a  geometrical  expression)  their  right  to  obviate  a  dan- 
ger is  in  a  compound  ratio  of  the  degree  of  probability  and 
the  greatness  of  the  evil  threatened.  If  the  evil  in  question 
be  of  a  supportable  nature, — if  it  be  only  some  slight  loss, — 
matters  are  not  to  be  precipitated :  there  is  no  great  danger 
in  delaying  our  opposition  to  it  till  there  be  a  certainty  of 
our  being  threatened.  But  if  the  safety  of  the  state  lies  at 
btake,  our  precaution  and  foresight  cannot  be  extended  too 
far.     Must  we  delay  to  avert  our  ruin  till  it  is  become  inevi- 
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BOOK  m.  table  ?  If  the  appearances  are  so  easily  credited,  it  is  the 
naip,  m.  f^^j^  ^f  ^j^^^  neignbour  who  has  betrayed  his  ambition  by 
sereral  indications*  If  Charles  the  Second,  King  of  Spain, 
instead  of  settling  the  saccession  on  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  had 
appointed  for  his  heir  Louis  XIY.  himself — to  have  tamely 
suffered  the  union  of  the  monarchy  of  Spain  with  that  of 
France,  would,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  human  foresight, 
have  been  nothing  less  tnan  delivering  up  all  Europe  to  ser- 
vitude, or  at  least  reducing  it  to  the  most  critical  and  preca- 
rious situation.  But  then,  if  two  independent  nations  think 
fit  to  unite,  so  as  afterwards  to  form  one  joint  empire,  have 
they  not  a  right  to  do  it  7  And  who  is  authorized  to  oppose 
[  810  ]  them  ?  I  answer,  they  have  a  right  to  form  such  a  union,  pro- 
rided  the  views  by  which  they  are  actuated  be  not  prejudicial 
to  other  states.  Now,  if  each  of  the  two  nations  in  question 
be,  separately  and  without  assistance,  able  to  govern  and  sup- 
port herself,  and  to  defend  herself  from  insult  and  oppression, 
It  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the  object  of  their  coali- 
tion is  to  domineer  over  their  neighbours.  And,  on  occasions 
where  it  is  impossible  or  too  dangerous  to  wait  for  an  abso- 
lute certainty,  we  may  justly  act  on  a  reasonable  presumption. 
If  a  stranger  levels  a  musket  at  me  in  the  middle  of  a  forest, 
I  am  not  yet  certain  that  he  intends  to  kill  me :  but  shall  I, 
in  order  to  be  convinced  of  his  design,  allow  him  time  to  fire? 
What  reasonable  casuist  will  deny  me  the  right  to  anticipate 
him  ?  But  presumption  becomes  nearly  equivalent  to  certainty, 
if  the  prince  who  is  on  the  point  of  rising  to  an  enormous 
power  has  already  given  proofs  of  imperious  pride  and  insa- 
tiable ambition.  In  the  preceding  supposition,  who  could 
have  advised  the  powers  of  Europe  to  suffer  such  a  formidable 
accession  to  the  power  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ?  Too  certain 
of  the  use  he  would  have  made  of  it,  they  would  have  joined 
in  opposing  it:  and  in  this  their  safety  warranted  them.  To 
say  that  they  should  have  allowed  him  time  to  establish  his 
dominion  over  Spain,  and  consolidate  the  union  of  the  two 
monarchies, — and  that,  for  fear  of  doing  him  an  injury,  they 
should  have  quietly  waited  till  he  crusned  them  all,—  would 
not  this  be,  in  fact,  depriving  mankind  of  the  right  to  regulate 
their  conduct  by  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  to  act  on  the 
ground  of  probability  ?  Would  it  not  be  robbing  them  of  the 
liberty  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  as  long  as  they  have 
not  mathematical  demonstration  of  its  being  in  danger  ?  It 
would  have  been  in  vain  to  have  preached  such  a  doctrine. 
The  principal  sovereigns  of  Europe,  habituated,  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  Louvois,  to  dread  the  views  and  power  of  Louis 
XIV.,  carried  their  mistrust  so  far,  that  they  would  not  even 
suffer  a  prince  of  the  house  of  France  to  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  though  inrited  to  it  by  the  nation,  whose  approbation 
had  sanctioned  the  will  of  her  former  sovereign.  He  ascend- 
ed it,  however,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  those  who  so 
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strongly  dreaded  his  elevation ;  and  it  has  sinoe  appeared  that   book  m. 
their  policy  was  too  suspicious.  chap,  m. 

It  is  still  easier  to  prove,  that,  should  that  formidable  pow-  {  46.   An- 
er  betray  an  unjust  and  ambitious  disposition,  by  doing  the  ^^^^  ^ 
least  injustice  to  another,  all  nations  may  avail  themselves  of  "e°^*^*" 
the  occasion,  and,  by  joining  the  injured  party,  thus  form  a 
coalition  of  strength,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  poten- 
tate, and  disable  him  from  so  easily  oppressing  his  neighbours, 
or  keeping  them  in  continual  awe  and  fear.     For  an  injury 
gives  us  a  right  to  provide  for  our  future  safety,  by  depriving 
the  unjust  aggressor  of  the f means  of  injurmg  us;  and  it 
is  lawful  and  even  praiseworthy  to  assist  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, or  unjustly  attacked. 

Enough  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  to  set  the  minds  of 
politicians  at  ease,  and  relieve  them  from  all  apprehension 
that  a  strict  and  punctilious  observance  of  justice  in  this  par-  [  811  ] 
ticular  would  pave  the  way  to  slavery.  It  is  perhaps  wholly 
unprecedented  that  a  state  should  receive  any  remarkable  ac- 
cession of  power,  without  giving  other  states  just  causes  of 
complaint.  Let  the  other  nations  be  watchful  and  alert  in 
repressing  that  growing  power,  and  they  will  have  nothing 
to  fear.  The  emperor  Charles  Y.  laid  hold  on  the  pretext  of 
religion,  in  order  to  oppress  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
subject  them  to  his  absolute  authority.  If,  by  following  up 
his  victory  over  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he  had  accomplished 
that  vast  design,  the  liberties  of  all  Europe  would  have  been 
endangered.  It  was  therefore  with  good  reason  that  France 
assisted  the  protestants  of  Germany : — the  care  of  her  own 
safety  authorized  and  urged  her  to  the  measure.  TN'lien  the 
same  prince  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  ought  to  have  assisted  France  in  contending  with 
him  for  the  possession  of  it,  and  to  have  taken  advantage  of 
the  circumstance,  in  order  to  reduce  his  power  within  just 
bounds.  Had  they  prudently  availed  themselves  of  the  just 
causes  which  he  soon  gave  them  to  form  a  league  against  him, 
they  would  have  saved  themselves  the  subsequent  anxieties 
for  their  tottering  liberty. 

But,  suppose  that  powerful  state,  by  the  justice  and  circum-  J  46.  otiier 
spection  of  her  conduct,  affords  us  no  room  to  take  exception  »^<*^*^*« 
to  her  proceedings,  are  we  to  view  her  progress  with  an  eye  "^f^J*' 
of  indifference  ?    Are  we  to  remain  quiet  spectators  of  the  Against  a 
rapid  increase  of  her  power,  and  imprudently  expose  ourselves  formidable 
to  such  designs  as  it  may  inspire  her  with? — ^No,  beyond  allpo'^*'' 
doubt.     In  a  matter  of  so  high  importance,  imprudent  supine- 
ness  would  be  unpardonable.     The  example  of  the  Romans 
is  a  good  lesson  for  all  sovereigns.     Had  the  potentates  of 
those  times  concerted  together  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  enterprises  of  Rome,  and  to  check  her  incroachments, 
they  would  not  have  successively  fallen  into  servitude.    But 
force  of  arms  is  not  the  only  expedient  by  which  we  may 
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BOOK  m.  guard  against  a  formidable  power.  There  are  other  iLeaiis, 
CHAP,  in.  Qf  ^  gentler  nature,  and  which  are  at  all  times  lawful.  The 
most  effectual  is  a  confederacy  of  the  less  powerful  sovereigns, 
who,  by  this  coalition  of  strength,  become  able  to  hold  the 
balance  against  that  potentate  whose  power  excites  their 
alarms.  Let  them  be  firm  and  faithful  in  their  alliance ;  and 
their  union  will  prove  the  safety  of  each. 

They  may  also  mutually  favour  each  other,  to  the  exclusion 
of  him  whom  they  fear ;  and  by  reciprocally  allowing  various 
advantages  to  the  subjects  of  the  allies,  especially  in  trade, 
and  refusing  them  to  those  of  that  dangerous  potentate,  they 
will  augment  their  own  strength,  and  diminish  his,  without 
affording  him  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  since  every  one  is 
at  liberty  to  grant  favours  and  indulgences  at  his  own  pleasure. 
{  47.  Poiiti-     Europe  forms  a  political  system,  an  integral  body,  closely 
Ml  eqnilibri- (connected  by  the  relations  and  different  interests  of  the  na- 
"*•  tions  inhabiting  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  not,  as  formerly, 

[  812  ]  a  confused  heap  of  detached  pieces,  each  of  which  thought 
herself  very  little  concerned  in  the  fate  of  the  others,  and 
seldom  regarded  things  which  did  not  immediately  concern 
her.  The  continual  attention  of  sovereigns  to  every  occur- 
rence, the  constant  residence  of  ministers,  and  the  perpetual 
negotiations,  make  of  modern  Europe  a  kind  of  republic,  of 
which  the  members— each  independent,  but  all  linked  together 
by  the  ties  of  com  m  on  interest — ^unite  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  liberty.  Hence  arose  that  famous  scheme  of 
the  political  balance,  or  the  equilibrium  of  power ;  by  which 
is  understood  such  a  disposition  of  things,  as  that  no  one  po- 
tentate be  able  absolutely  to  predominate,  and  prescribe  laws 
to  the  others. 
}  ik  Wayi  The  surest  means  of  preserving  that  equilibrium  would  be, 
Of  mam-  ^]^^^  ^q  power  should  be  much  superior  to  the  others,  that  all, 
**^^  ^  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  should  be  nearly  equal  in  force. 
Such  a  project  has  been  attributed  to  Henry  the  Fourth:* 
but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution 
without  injustice  and  violence.  Besides,  suppose  such  equality 
once  established,  how  could  it  always  be  maintained  by  lawful 
means  ?  Commerce,  industry,  military  pre-eminence,  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  it.  The  right  of  inheritance,  vesting  even 
in  women  and  their  descendants, — a  rule,  which  it  was  so 
absurd  to  establish  in  the  case  of  sovereignties,  but  which 
nevertheless  is  established, — ^would  completely  overturn  the 
whole  system. 

It  is  a  more  simple,  an  easier,  and  a  more  equitable  plan, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  method  just  mentioned,  of  forming 
confederacies  in  order  to  oppose  the  more  powerful  potentate, 
and  prevent  him  from  giving  law  to  his  neighbours.  Such  is 
the  mode  at  present  pursued  by  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

*0f  Fnnoe. 
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They  consider  the  two  principal  powers,  which,  on  that  very  book  m. 
account,  are  naturally  rivals,  as  destined  to  be  checks  on  each  ^^^^'  ™' 
other ;  and  they  unite  with  the  weaker,  like  so  many  weights 
thrown  into  the  lighter  scale,  in  order  to  keep  it  in  equilibrium 
with  the  other.  The  house  of  Austria  has  long  been  the 
preponderating  power :  at  present  France  is  so  in  her  turn. 
England,  whose  opulence  and  formidable  fleets  have  a  power- 
ful influence,  without  alarming  any  state  on  the  score  of  its 
liberty,  because  that  nation  seems  cured  of  the  rage  for  con- 
quest,— ^England,  I  say,  has  the  glory  of  holding  the  political 
balance.  She  is  attentive  to  preserve  it  in  equilibrium : — a 
system  of  policy,  which  is  in  itself  highly  just  and  wise,  and 
will  ever  entitle  her  to  praise,  as  long  as  she  continues  to 
pursue  it  only  by  means  of  alliances,  confederacies,  and  other 
methods  equally  lawful. 

Confederacies  would  be  a  sure  mode  of  preserving  the  equi-  J  49.   How 
librium,  and  thus  maintaining  the  libertjr  of  nations,  did  all^®^^<*^«- 
princes  thoroughly  understand  their  true  interests,  and  make  J^f^ri^ 
the  welfare  of  the  state  serve  as  the  rule  in  all  their  proceed- may  bo  re- 
ings.     Great  potentates,  however,  are  but  too  successful  in  strained,  or 
gaming  over  partisans  and  allies,  who  blindly  adopt  all  their  ^^^^  ^««^- 
views.     Dazzled  by  the  glare  of  a  present  advantage,  seduced  ^^^ 
by  their  avarice,  deceived  by  faithless  ministers — how  many  [  313  ] 
princes   become   the  tools  of  a  power  which  will  one  day 
swallow  up  either  themselves  or  their  successors !     The  safest 
plan,  therefore,  is  to  seize  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
when  we  can,  consistently  with  justice,  weaken  the  potentate 
who  destroys  the   equilibrium  (§  45)^— or  to   employ  every 
honourable  means  to  prevent  his  acquiring  too  formidable  a 
degree  of  power.     For  that  purpose,  all  the  other  nations 
should  be  particularly  attentive  not  to  suffer  him  to  aggrandize 
himself  by  arms :  and  this  they  may  at  all  times  do  with  jus- 
tice.    For,  if  this  prince  makes  an  unjust  war,  every  one  has 
a  right  to  succour  the  oppressed  party.     If  he  makes  a  just 
war,  the  neutral  nations  may  interfere  as  mediators  for  an  ac- 
commodation— they  may  induce  the  weaker  state  to  propose 
reasonable  terms  and  offer  a  fair  satisfaction,  and  may  save 
her  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror.     On  the  offer 
of  equitable  conditions  to  the  prince  who  wages  even  the  most 
justifiable  war,  he  has  all  that  he  can  demand.  The  justice  of 
his  cause,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  never  gives  him  a  right  to  subju- 
gate his  enemy,  unless  when  that  extremity  becomes  necessary 
to  his  own  safety,  or  when  he  has  no  other  mode  of  obtaining 
indemnification  for  the  injury  he  has  received.     Now,  that  is 
not  the  case  here,  as  the  inte^rposing  nations  can  by  other 
means  procure  him  a  just  indemnification,  and  an  assurance 
of  safety. 

In  fine,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt,  that,  if  that  formidable 
potentate  certainly  entertain  designs  of  oppression  and  con 
quest, — ^if  he  betray  his  views  by  his  preparations  and  other 
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BOOK  m.   proceedings, — ^the  other  states  have  a  right  to  anticipate  him  j 
o«AF.  m.  ^j^^  ^  ^Q  fg^j.^  ^f  ^^j.  declares  in  their  favour,  they  are  justi- 
fiable in  taking  advantage  of  this  happy  opportunity  to  weak- 
en and  reduce  a  power  too  contrary  to  the  equilibrium,  and 
dangerous  to  the  common  liberty. 

This  right  of  nations  is  still  more  evident  against  a  sove- 
reign, who,  from  an  habitual  propensity  to  take  up  arms 
without  reasons,  or  even  so  much  as  plausible  pretexts,  is  con- 
tinually disturbing  the  public  tranquillity. 
{ 50.  Be-       This  leads  us  to  a  particular  question,  nearly  allied  to  the 
haviour  ai-  preceding.     When  a  neighbour,  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
J^l^^*  **"  peace,  erects  fortresses  on  our  frontier,  equips  a  fleet,  aug- 
neighbonr    Dicuts  his  troops,  assembles  a  powerful  army,  fills  his  magar 
preparing    zincs, — ^iu  a  word  when  he  makes  preparations  for  war, — are 
for  war.       ^e  aUowed  to  attack  him,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  danger 
with  which  we  think  ourselves  threatened?    The  answer 
greatly  depends  on  the  manners  and  character  of  that  neigh- 
bour.    We  must  inquire  into  the  reasons  of  those  preparations, 
and  bring  him  to  an  explanation :— such  is  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Europe :  and  if  his  sincerity  be  justly  suspected, 
securities  may  be  required  of  him.     His  refusal  in  this  case, 
,     would  furnish  ample  indication  of  sinister  designs,  and  a  suf- 
ficient reason  to  justify  us  in  anticipating  them.     But  if  that 
[  814  ]  sovereign  has  never  betrayed  any  symptoms  of  baseness  and 
perfidy,  and  especially  if  at  that  time  there  is  no  dispute  sub- 
sisting between  him  and  us,  why  should  we  not  quietly  rest 
on  his  word,  only  taking  such  precautions  as  prudence  ren- 
ders indispensable  ?     We  ought  not,  without  sufficient  cause, 
to  presume  him  capable  of  exposing  himself  to  infamy  by  add- 
ing perfidy  to  violence.     As  long  as  he  has  not  rendered  his 
sincerity  questionable,  we  have  no  right  to  require  any  other 
security  from  him. 

It  is  true,  however,  that,  if  a  sovereign  continues  to  keep 
up  a  powerful  army  in  profound  peace,  his  neighbours  must 
not  suffer  their  vigilance  to  be  entirely  lulled  to  sleep  by  his 
bare  word;  and  prudence  requires  that  they  should  keep 
themselves  on  their  guard.  However  certain  they  may  be  of 
the  good  faith  of  that  prince,  unforeseen  differences  may  in- 
tervene; and  shall  they  leave  him  the  advantage  of  being  pro- 
vided, at  that  juncture,  with  a  numerous  and  well  disciplined 
army,  while  they  themselves  will  have  only  new  levies  to  op- 
pose it  7  Unquestionably  no.  This  would  be  leaving  them- 
selves almost  wholly  at  his  discretion.  They  are,  therefore, 
under  the  necessity  of  following  his  example,  and  keeping,  as 
he  does,  a  numerous  army  on  foot:  and  what  a  burden  is  this 
to  a  state !  Formerly,  and  without  goinff  any  further  back 
than  the  last  century,  it  was  pretty  generally  made  an  article 
in  every  treaty  of  peace,  that  the  belligerent  powers  should 
disarm  on  both  sides — ^that  they  should  disband  their  troops. 
If,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  a  prince  was  disposed  to  keep 
as 
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up  any  considerable  number  of  forces,  his  neighbours  took  their  book  hi. 
measures  accordingly,  formed  leagues  against  him,  and  obliged  ^^^^'  '"'■ 
him  to  disarm.  Why  has  not  that  salutary  custom  been  pre- 
served? The  constant  maintenance  of  numerous  armies 
deprives  the  soil  of  its  cultivators,  checks  the  progress  of 
population,  and  can  only  serve  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  by  whom  they  are  maintained.  Happy  England! 
whose  situation  exempts  it  from  any  considerable  charge  in 
supporting  the  instruments  of  despotism.  Happy  Switzer- 
land! if,  continuing  carefully  to  exercise  her  militia,  she 
keeps  herself  in  a  condition  to  repel  any  foreign  enemies, 
without  feeding  a  host  of  idle  soldiers,  who  might  one  day 
crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  even  bid  defiance  to 
the  lawful  authority  of  the  sovereign.  Of  this  the  Roman 
legions  furnish  a  signal  instance.  This  happy  method  of  a 
free  republic, — ^the  custom  of  training  up  all  her  citizens  to 
the  art  of  war, — ^renders  the  state  respectable  abroad,  and 
saves  it  from  a  very  pernicious  defect  at  home.  It  would 
have  been  everywhere  imitated,  had  the  public  good  been 
everywhere  the  only  object  in  view. 

Sufficient  has  now  been  said  on  the  general  principles  for 
estimating  the  justice  of  a  war.  Those  who  are  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  principles,  and  have  just  ideas  of  the 
various  rights  of  nations,  will  easily  apply  the  rules  to  par- 
ticular cases. 


CHAP.  rV.  [  815  ] 

OF  THE  DBOLABATION  OP  WAR, — ^AND  OP  WAK  IN  DUB  ohap.  it. 

POBH.  (142) 

THE  right  of  making  war  belongs  to  nations  only  as  a;  51.  De- 
remedy  against  injustice:   it  is  the   offspring  of  unhappy oiA»tion of 
necessity.     This   remedy  is  so   dreadful   in   its  efiects,  so'^* 
destructive  to  mankind,  so  grievous  even  to  the  party  who 
has   recourse  to  it,  that  unquestionably  the  law  of  nature 
allows  of  it  only  in  the  last  extremity, — ^that  is  to  say,  when 
every  other  expedient  proves  inefiectual  for  the  maintenance 
of  justice.     It  is  demonstrated  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that, 
in  order  to  be  justifiable  in  taking  up  arms,  it  is  necessary — 
1.    That  we  have  a  just  cause  of  complaint.     2.  That  a  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  have  been  denied  us.    8.  The  ruler  of 
the  nation,  as  we  have  observed,  ought  maturely  to  consider 

(142)  See  in  general,  GtoUiu,  B.  ill.  o.  hr.  s.  8;  and  1  Chittj*!  Com.  Law,  878. 
— O. 
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BOOK  m.  ifhether  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  prosecute  hia 
CHAP.  IV.  yjgjj^  jjy  f^j.^^  ^f  arnis.    But  all  this  is  not  sufficient.    As  it 
is  possible  that  the  present  fear  of  our  arms  may  make  an 
Swwt*^     impression  on  the  mind  of  our  adversary,  and  induce  him  to 
^'^         do  us  justice, — ^we  owe  this  further  regard  to  humanity,  and 
especially  to  the  lives  and  peace  of  the  subjects,  to  declare 
to  that  unjust  nation,  or  its  cnief,  that  we  are  at  length  going 
to  have  recourse  to  the  last  remedy,  and  make  use  of  open 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  reason.     This  is 
called  declaring  war.    All  this  is  included  in  the  Roman 
manner  of  proceeding,  regulated  in  their  fecial  law.     They 
first  sent  the  chief  of  the  fedaleSj  or  heralds,  Odllei  pater  pa- 
tratusj  to  demand  satisfaction  of  the  nation  who  had  ofiended 
them  ;  and  if,  within  the  space  of  thirty-three  days,  that  na- 
tion did  not  return  a  satisfactory  answer,  the  herald  called 
the  gods  to  be  witnesses  of  the  injustice,  and  came  away,  say- 
ing that  the  Romans  would  consider  what  measures  they 
should  adopt.     The  king,  and  in  after  times  the  consul,  here- 
upon asked  the  senate's  opinion :  and  when  war  was  resolved 
on,  the  herald  was  sent  back  to  the  frontier,  where  he  de- 
clared it."*"   It  is  surprising  to  find  among  the  Romans  such  jus- 
tice, such  moderation  and  prudence,  at  a  time  too  when,  ap- 
parently, nothing  but  courage  and  ferocity  was  to  be  expected 
from  them.    By  such  scrupulous  delicacy  in  the  conduct  of 
her  wars,  Rome  laid  a  most  solid  foundation  for  her  subsequent 
greatness. 
^  52.  Wb*t     A  declaration  of  war  being  necessary,  as  a  further  efibrt  to 
it  is  to  con-  terminate  the  difierence  without  the  efliision  of  blood,  by 
***^  making  use  of  the  principle  of  fear,  in  order  to  bring  the 

enemy  to  more  equitable  sentiments, — ^it  ought,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  announces  our  settled  resolution  of  making  war, 
[  316  ]  to  set  forth  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  take  up  arms. 
This  is,  at  present,  the  constant  practice  among  the  powers 
of  Europe. 
1 53.   It  ifl      After  a  fruitless  application  for  justice,  a  nation  may  pro* 
rimpi*  or     ceed  to  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is  then  pure  and  simple. 
oonditionaL  j^^.^  ^  include  the  whole  business  in  a  single  act,  instead  of 
two  separate  ones,  the  demand  of  justice  (called  by  the  Ro- 
mans rerum  repetUio)  may,  if  we  think  proper,  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  e(mditianal  declarMion  of  war,  notifying  that  we 
will  commence  hostilities  unless  we  obtain  immediate  satisfac- 
tion on  such  or  such  subject.     In  this  case  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  adding  a  pure  and  simple  declaration  of  war, — ^the 
conditional  one  siimcing,  if  the  enemy  delays  giving  satis- 
faction. 
;  54.  The       If  the  enemy,  on  either  declaration  of  war,  offers  equitable 
right  to       conditions  of  peace,  we  are  bound  to  refrain  from  hostilities ; 
^ITT*    ^^^  *®  ^^^  ^  justice  is  done  to  us,  that  immediately  super- 

*  lAvy,  lib.  i.  cap.  81. 
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sedeB  all  right  to  employ  force,  which  we  are  not  allowed  to  book  m. 
use  unless  for  the  necessary  maintenance  of  our  rights.     To  °'^'''  ^' 
these  offers,  however,  are  to  be  added  securities;  for  we  are*^®  ®®J'°^ 
under  no  obligation  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  amused  by  ompty  ^^^^^^^ 
proposals.     The  word  of  a  sovereign  is  a  so^cient  securitv,  as 
long  as  he  has  not  disgraced  his  credit  by  any  act  of  perfidy : 
and  we  should  be  contented  with  it.    As  to  the  conditions 
themselves, — ^besides  the  principal  subject,  we  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  our  pre- 
parations for  war. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  declaration  of  war  be  known  to  the  2  55.   For- 
state  against  whom  it  is  made.     This  is  all  which  the  natural  ?"^f^^^  ^ 
law  of  nations  requires.     Nevertheless,  if  custom  has  intro-  orww.(m) 
dnced  certain  formalities  in  the  business,  those  nations  who, 
by  adopting  the  custom,  have  given  their  tacit  consent  to  such 
formalities,  are  under  an  obligation  of  observing  them,  as  long 
as  they  have  not  set  them  aside  by  a  public  renunciation 
(Prelim.  §  26).   Formerly,  the  powers  of  Europe  used  to  send 
heralds,  or  ambassadors^to  declare  war ;  at  present,  they  con- 
tent themselves  with  publishing  the  declaration  in  the  capital, 
in  the  principal  towns,  or  on  the  frontiers :  manifestoes  are 
issued ;  and,  through  the  easy  and  expeditious  channels  of 
communication  which  the  establishment  of  posts  now  affords, 
the  intelligence  is  soon  spread  on  every  side. 

Besides  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  necessary  for  a  nation  {  56.   ot&ei 
to  publish  the  declaration  of  war  for  the  instruction  and  direc-  re^ons  for 
tion  of  her  own  subjects,  in  order  to  fix  the  date  of  the  rights  ^^^f  ^J^" 
which  belong  to  them  from  the  moment  of  this  declaration,  pnbUca- 
and  in  relation  to  certain  effects  which  the  voluntary  law  of  Uon.(i43) 
nations  attributes  to  a  war  in  form.     Without  such  a  public 
declaration  of  war,  it  would,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  determine  those  acts  which  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
effects  of  war,  and  those  that  each  nation  may  set  down  as  in- 
juries of  which  she  means  to  demand  reparation.     In  the  last 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  between  France  and  Spain  on  the 
one  side,  and  England  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
prizes  taken  before  the  declaration  of  war  should  be  restored. 

He  who  is  attacked  and  only  wages  defensive  war,  needs  i  57.  De- 
not  to  make, any  hostile  declaration, — the  state  of  warfare  l>o- Jj^J^'^ 
ing  sufficiently  ascertained  by  the  enemy's  declaration,  or^|^[^^^ 

(143)  Bat  there  seems  to  be  no  ab-  was  dedared  by  Act  of  Congress,  June 

Bolnte  neeessity  for  a  formal  deoUiation  18th,  1812.    (Laws  U.  S.  1812,  p.  227.) 

of  war  to  render  it  legal.    See  obser-  Bat  war  had  existed,  in  {act,  from  March 

TStionB  of  Sir  WiUiam  Scott,  in  I^ayede,  4th    ontil    May  18th,    1846,    between 

4  Bob.  Rep.  262;  Chitty's  Law  Nat  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  without 

20>  8.    Bnt»  in  England,  the  king  most  any  formal  deolaration.    The  aet   of 

haye  assented  to  a  war  to  render  it  Congress  of  18th  May,  1846,  declares 

stdctly   legal.     Brooke's    Abrid.    tit.  that»  **hy  the  aot  of  the  Republic  of 

''Deniien,*  pi.  26;  The  ffoop,  1  Rob.  Mexico,**  war  existed  between  the  coun- 

Eep.  106.— 0.    {The  late  war  between  tries.    (Laws  XT.  States,  1846,  p.  14.)} 
flie  United  States  and   Great  Britain 
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BOOK  m,  open  hostilities.    In  modem  times,  however,  the  sorereign 
cBAP«  rr.  ^^Q  ^  attacked,  seldom  omits  to  declare  war  in  his  turn, 
whether  from  an  idea  of  dignity,  or  for  the  direction  of  his 
subjects. 
§  58.  When     if  the  nation  on  whom  we  haye  determined  to  make  war 
it  ma,j  be     ^nll  not  admit  any  minister  or  herald  to  declare  it, — ^whatever 
Mc^Mh^e  *^^  custom  may  otherwise  be,  we  may  content  ourselves  with 
^J.  ^^  ^   publishing  the  declaration  of  hostilities  within  our  own  terri- 
tories,  or  on  the  frontier;  and  if  the  declaration  does  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  that  nation  before  hostilities  are 
commenced,  she  can  only  blame  herself.     The  Turks  imprison 
and  maltreat  oven  the  ambassadors  of  those  powers  with 
whom  they  are  determined  to  come  to  a  rupture :  it  would  be 
a  perilous  undertaking  for  a  herald  to  go  and  declare  war 
against  them  in  their  own  country.     Their  savage  disposition, 
therefore,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  sending  one. 
|50.ltisiiot     But  no  person  being  exempted  from  his  duty  for  the  sole 
to  be  omit-  roasou  that  another  has  been  wanting  in  At8,  we  are  not  to 
ted  by  way  qjj^^  declaring  war  against  a  nation,  previous  to  a  commence- 
tio"**^^    ment  of  hostilities,  because  that  nation  has,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, attacked  us  without  any  declaration.     That  nation,  in 
so  doing,  has  violated  the  law  of  nature  (§  51);  and  her  fault 
does  not  authorize  us  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
^  60.   Time      The  law  of  nations  does  not  impose  the  obligation  of  declar- 
of  the  de-    Jug  ij^ar,  with  a  view  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for 
eiaration.     ^^  unjust  defence.     The  declaration,  therefore,  need  not  be 
made  till  the  army  has  reached  the  frontiers ;  it  is  even  law- 
ful to  delay  it  till  we  have  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 
and  there  possessed  ourselves  of  an  advantageous  post :  it  must, 
however,  necessarily  precede  the  commission  of  any  act  of 
hostility.     For  thus  we  provide  for  our  own  safety,  and 
equally  attain  the  object  of  a  declaration  of  war,  which  is,  to 
ffive  an  unjust  adversary  the  opportunity  of  seriously  consi- 
dering his  past  conduct,  and  avoiding  the  horrors  of  war,  by 
doing  justice.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  that  generous  prince, 
Henry  the  Fourth,  towards  Charles  Emanuel  duke  of  Savoy ; 
who  had  wearied  his  patience  by  vain  and  fraudulent  nego- 
tiations.'*' 
^  61.   Duty     If  he,  who  enters  a  country  with  an  army  kept  under  strict 
of  the  ixih»-  discipline,  declares  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  does  not  come 
foreUFQ^*  as  an  enemy,  that  he  will  commit  no  violence,  and  will  ao- 
army's  en-    quaiut  the  Sovereign  with  the  cause  of  his  coming, — ^the  in- 
uring  a      habitants  are  not  to  attack  him ;  and  should  they  dare  to  at- 
iwuntry  be-  tempt  it,  he  has  a  right  to  chastise  them.     But  they  are  not 
dmdon'of  *^  ^^mit  him  into  any  strong-holds,  nor  can  he  demand  ad- 
wnr.  mission.     It  is  not  the  business  of  subjects  to  commence  hos- 

tilities without  orders  from  their  sovereign*:  but  if  they  are 
brave  and  loyal,  they  will,  in  the  mean  time,  seize  on  all  the 


*  See  Snlly'i  Memoirs. 
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advantageoufi  posts,  and  defend  themselves  against  any  at-   book  m. 
tempt  made  to  dislodge  them.  ^^^^'  "^ 


After  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  soyereign  who  i  62.  Com- 
has  thus  invaded  the  country,  if  equitable  conditions  are  not  ™®'»*«™®|»* 
offered  him  without  delay,  he  may  commence  his  operations ;  <^^^^^*^®*- 
for,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  suffer  himself  to 
I  be  amused.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  principles  before  laid  down  (§§  26  and  51)  concern- 
ing the  only  legitimate  causes  of  war.  To  march  an  army 
into  a  neighbouring  country  by  which  we  are  not  threatened, 
and  without  having  endeavoured  to  obtain,  by  reason  and  jus- 
tice, an  equitable  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  which  we  com- 
plain, would  be  introducing  a  mode  pregnant  with  evils  to 
mankind,  and  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  safety  and  tran- 
quillity of  states.  If  this  mode  of  proceeding  be  not  exploded 
and  proscribed  by  the  public  indignation  and  the  concurrence 
of  every  civilized  people,  it  will  become  necessary  to  continue 
always  in  a  military  posture,  and  to  keep  ourselves  constantly 
on  our  guard,  no  less  in  times  of  profound  peace,  than  during 
the  existence  of  declared  and  open  war. 

The  sovereign  declaring  war  can  neither  detain  the  persons  i  63.   Con. 
nor  the  property  of  those  subjects  of  the  enemy  who  are  d'*®**®  be 
within  his  dominions  at  the  time  of  the  declaration.     ^^J^^^Jhe*^ 
came  into  his  country  under  the  public  faith.     By  permitting  gabjeots  of 
them  to  enter  and  reside  in  his  territories,  he  tacitiiy  promised  an  enemy, 
them  full  liberty  and  security  for  their  return.     He  is  there-  ^^<>  ^^  ™ 
fore  bound  to  allow  them  a  reasonable  time  for  '''^tlidrawing^®^^^ 
with  their  effects ;  and,  if  they  stay  beyond  the  term  prescribec^  of  the  d"* 
he  has  a  right  to  treat  them  as  enemies, — as  unarmed  enemies,  eiaraUon  of 
however.     But,  if  they  are  detained  by  an  insurmountablcar' (i**) 
impediment,  as  by  sicKness,  he  must  necessarily,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  grant  them  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  time. 
At  present,  so  &r  from  being  wanting  in  this  duty,  sovereigns 
carry  their  attention  to  humanity  still  farther,  so  that  foreign- 
ers, who  are  subjects  of  the  state  against  which  war  is  ae- 
clared,  are  very  frequently  allowed  full  time  for  the  settlement 
of  their  affairs.     This  is  observed  in  a  particular  manner  with 
regard  to  merchants ;  and  the  case  is  moreover  carefdlly  pro- 
vided for  in  commercial  treaties.     The  king  of  England  has 
done  more  than  this.     In  his  last  declaration  of  war  against 
France,  he  ordained  that  all  French  subjects  who  were  m  his 
dominions  should  be  at  liberty  to  remain,  and  be  perfectly 
secure  in  their  persons  and  effects,  '^provided  they  demeaned 
themselves  properly." 

We  have  said  (§  56),  that  a  sovereign  is  to  make  the  de-  i  64.   Pnb- 
claration  of  war  public  within  his  dominions,  for  the  informa- ^^**^**°  ^^ 
tion  and  direction  of  his  subjects.    He  is  also  to  make  tnown  ^^^^'^^^ 
his  declaration  of  war  to  the  neutral  powers,  in  order  to  ac- 


(144'  See  in  general  1  Ghitt/fl  Com.  L.  414.~C. 
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BOOK  m.  quaint  them  with  the  justificatory  reasoiiB  whidi  utkrj 
^°^^'  ^'  it, — ^the  cause  which  obliges  him  to  take  up  amu,— aD<l : 
notify  to  them  that  such  or  such  a  nation  is  his  enanj^th 
they  may  conduct  themselves  accordingly.  We  shall  evasfr 
[  319  ]  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  obviate  all  diffieoltj^vk 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  right  to  seise  certain  UiiDg8ii4: 
neutral  persons  are  carrying  to  the  enemy,  andof  wbti 
termed  eofitrabandy  in  time  of  war.  This  pubUcatiafi  of  df 
war  may  be  called  declaration^  and  that  which  is  notiled  iy 
rectly  to  the  enemy,  denunciation ;  and,  indeed,  the  Lc 
term  is  denunciatio  beUL 

War  is  at  present  published  and  declared  by  manifestoe 
These  pieces  never  fail  to  contain  the  justificatory  reasci 
good  or  bad,  on  which  the  party  grounds  his  right  to  tab  r 
arms.   The  least  scrupulous  sovereign  would  wish  to  be  thoez^ 
just,  equitable,  and  a  lover  of  peace:  he  is  senmUe  thst: 
contrary  reputation  might  be  detrimental  to  him.    The  in* 
festo  implying  a  declaration  of  war,  or  the  declaratioii  hec 
printed,  published,  and  circulated  throughout  the  whole  statt 
contains  also  the  sovereign's  general  orders  to  his  subjects,  re 
lative  to  their  conduct  in  the  war.* 
^  65.  Deoo-     In  so  civilized  an  age,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  obsem. 
"»™  ^\      that,  in  those  pieces  which  are  published  on  the  subject  of  w. 
^^^^^  it  is  proper  to  abstain  from  every  opprobrious  expresskms- 
seired  in     dicative  of  hatred,  animosity,  and  rage,  and  only  calculated: 
the  mani.    ezcite  similar  sentiments  in  the  bosom  of  the  enemy.  A  pm^ 
festoM.       ought  to  preserve  the  most  dignified  decorum,  both  in  is 
words  and  in  his  writings.    He  ought  to  respect  himself  in  i^ 
person  of  his  equals :  and,  though  it  is  his  misfortune  to  1)«l* 
variance  with  a  nation,  shall  he  inflame  the  quarrel  b;  olb 
sive  expressions,  and  thus  deprive  himself  even  of  the  bopes 
of  a  sincere  reconciliation  ?    Homer's  heroes  call  each  ^ 
'^  dog''  and  ^^  drunkard: "  but  this  was  perfectly  in  chanete. 
since,  in  their  enmity,  they  knew  no  bounds.     Frederic  Bt- 
barossa,  and  other  emperors,  and  the  popes  their  enenues. 
treated  each  other  with  as  little  delicacy.     Let  us  congnt** 
late  our  age  on  the  superior  gentleness  of  its  mannen^a^^ 
not  give  the  name  of  unmeaning  politeness  to  those  attenti<^' 
which  are  productive  of  real  and  substantial  effects. 
I  ee.  What     Those  formalities,  of  which  the  necessity  is  deducible  b» 
iB  a  lawful    the  principles  and  the  very  nature  of  war,  are  the  cba^l^ 
war  in  dae  teristics  of  a  lawful  war  in  due  form  (justum  leUum.)  GwtiBB 
**"^  say8,t  tl^atj  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  two  things «« 

requisite  to  constitute  a  solemn  or  formal  war — ^first,  thatiik 

*  It  ifl  remarked  as  a  very  singnlar  ikewitthm  j>roperlyt''—*ad,  noRffve. 

eircamstanoe,    that    Charles    the    Se-  his  protection  and  faronr  to  neh  of  tks 

eond,  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  de-  as  might  choose  to  emignrte  to  Ui  ^ 

elaration  of  war  against  France,  dated  minions. 

Febroazy  9, 1668,  promised  security  to        |  De  Jure  Belli  et  Paoti^l&i'^ 

French  subjects  who  should  *'  dem^in  iiL  {  4. 
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on  bath  sides,  Btade  by  the  sovereign  aathority, — seoondly,   •ook  m. 
that  it  be  acoompanied  by  certain  formalities.     These  formaU-  ^^^'  '^' 
ties  consist  in  the  demand  of  a  just  satisfaction  {rerum  repe- 
titio)y  and  in  the  declaration  of  war,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
him  who  attacks ; — ^for  defensiye  war  reqnires  no  declaration 
(§  57),  nor  even,  on  urgent  occasions,  an  express  order  from 
the  sovereign. .  In  effect,  these  two  conditions  are  necessarily  [  820  ] 
required  in  every  war  which  shall,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  be  a  legitimate  one,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  war  as 
nations  have  a  nght  to  wage.     The  nAt  of  making  war  be- 
longs only  to  the  sovereign  (§  4) ;  and  it  is  only  after  satis- 
faction has  been  refused  to  him  (§  87),  and  even  after  he  has 
made  a  declaration  of  war  (§  51),  that  he  has  a  right  to  take 
up  arms.  (145) 

A  war  m  due  form  is  also  called  a  regular  war,  because  cer-  What  a  re- 
tain rules,  either  prescribed  by  the  law  of  nature,  or  adopted  P*^  ^"J^* 
by  custom,  are  observed  in  it.  J^Sticwi  in 

Legitimate  and  formal  warfare  must  be  carefully  distin-eoutBof 
guished  from  those  illegitimate  and  informal  wars,  or  rather  joBtioe,  Ac 
predatory  expeditions,  undertaken  either  without  lawful  au-  (^^O 
thority  or  without  apparent  cause,  as  likewise  without  thej^j|j^_  ** 
usual  formalities,  and  solely  with  a  view  to  plunder.    Grotius  goiahed 
relates  several  instances  of  the  latter.  "*"     Such  were  the  enter- from  in- 
prises  of  the  grandes  eompagnies  which  had  assembled  in*^™***"<* 
France  during  the  wars  with  the  English, — armies  of  banditti,  ^^'"^^ 
who  ranged  about  Europe,  purely  for  spoil  and  plunder :  such 
were  the  cruises  of  the  buceaneers^  without  commission,  and 
in  time  of  peace ;  and  such  in  general  are  the  depredations  of 
pirates.     To  the  same  class  belong  almost  all  the  expeditions 
of  the  Barbary  corsairs :  though  authorized  by  a  sovereign, 

(145)  Anie,  the  notM  to  Hie  same  seo-  62 ;  Slaekbums  y.  Thompton,  15  Easty 

tioiu.~0.  W,  S.  P.)  observed,  that,  in  order  to  ae- 

(140)  It  has  been  laid  down,  that  eertain  whether  or  not  a  war  or  state 
whenerer  the  king's  eonrts  are  open  in  of  amity  or  neutrality  sabsists,  it  always 
a  given  oonntry,  it  is  time  of  peaee  in  belongs  to  the  Oovemment  of  the  conn- 
Judgment  of  law;  bu^  when  by  hostile  try  to  determine  in  what  relation  any 
measures  such  courts  are  shut  up  or  in-  otiier  country  stands  towards  it;  and 
termpted,  then  it  is  said  to  be  time  of  that  is  a  point  upon  which  courts  of  jus- 
war.  Earl  Laneaner'§  case,  Hale's  Pleas  tice  cannot  decide ;  (t.  e.  without  evi- 
Crown,  Part  L  c  20,  p.  344;  Co.  litt.  dence  aliunde  as  to  the  declarations  or 
249,  b.  cited,  and  other  points  as  to  what  resolutions  of  Government;)  and  the 
is  war;  Elpkinetone  v.  Bmireeehund,  most  potent  evidence  upon  such  a  sub- 
Enapp's  Bep.  816.  But  at  present^  Ject  is  the  declaration  of  the  state.  And 
when  in  oourte  o/Juetiee,  whether  of  if  the  state  recognises  any  place  as  be- 
Common  Law,  Equity,  Admiralty,  or  ing  or  as  not  being  in  the  relation  of 
Priie  Courts  it  becomes  necessary  to  hostility  to  this  country,  that  is  obliga- 
msoertain  what  is,  or  not^  evidence  of  a  tory  on  courts  of  justice.  Per  Lord  JSZ- 
war,  or  a  peeuie,  or  neutralitjf,  the  same  lenborougk,  8  Camp.  66 ;  and  see  other 
is  now  usually  determined  by  distinct  instances  and  authorities,  1  Chitty's 
acts  of  the  atate.  Upon  this  question.  Commercial  Law,  398-4. — C.  { See,  also, 
the  following  oases  are  material :— Sir  The  U,  Statee  v.  Palmer,  3  Wheat  Bep. 
TFm.  Grant  (in  case  of  Pelkam  Burke,  684,  635. } 
1  Edward's  Bep.  Appendix  D;  8  Camp.  *  Lib.  iii.  cap.  iv. 
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BOOK  m.  they  are  undertaken  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  from  no 
^^^'  ^'  other  motive  than  the  lust  of  plunder.    These  two  species  of 
war,  I  say, — ^the  lawful  and  the  illegitimate, — are  to  be  care- 
fully distmguished,  as  the  effects  and  the  rights  arising  from 
each  are  very  different. 
J  68.  In  order  fiilly  to  conceive  the  grounds  of  this  distinction, 

Oronndflof  j^j  jg  necessary  to  recollect  the  nature  and  object  of  lawful 
ti^diatino-  ^^^  j^  j^  ^^^  ^  ^j^^  -^^t  remedy  against  obstmate  injustice 
that  the  law  of  nature  allows  of  war.  Hence  arise  the  rights 
which  it  gives,  as  we  shall  explain  in  the  sequel :  hence,  like- 
wise, the  rules  to  be  observed  in  it.  Since  it  is  equally  possi- 
ble that  either  of  the  parties  may  have  right  on  his  side, — 
and  since,  in  consequence  of  the  independence  of  nations,  that 
point  is  not  to  be  decided  by  others  (§  40), — ^the  condition  of 
the  two  enemies  is  the  same,  while  the  war  lasts.  Thus,  when 
a  nation,  or  a  sovereign,  has  declared  war  against  another 
sovereign  on  account  of  a  difference  arisen  between  them,  their 
war  is  what  among  nations  is  called  a  lawful  and  formal  war; 
and  its  effects  are,  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  the  same 
on  both  sides,  independently  of  the  justice  of  the  cause,  as  we 
shall  more  fiQly  show  in  the  sequel.  "*"  Nothing  of  this  kind  is 
the  case  in  an  informal  and  illegitimate  war,  which  is  more 
properly  called  depredation.  Undertaken  without  any  right, 
without  even  an  apparent  cause,  it  can  be  productive  of  no 
lawful  effect,  nor  give  any  right  to  the  author  of  it.  A  nation 
attacked  by  such  sort  of  enemies  is  not  under  any  obligation 
to  observe  towards  them  the  rules  prescribed  in  formal  war- 
[  821  ]  fare.  She  may  treat  them  as  robbers.  (1)  The  inhabitants  of 
Geneva,  after  defeating  the  famous  i^mpt  to  take  their  city 
by  escaladef)  caused  all  the  prisoners  WfiUku  they  took  from 
the  Savoyards  on  that  occasion  to  be  handed  up  as  robbers, 
who  had  come  to  attack  them  without  caus^luid  without  a  de- 
claration of  war.  Nor  were  the  Genevese  censured  for  this 
proceeding,  which  would  have  been  detested  in  a  formal  war. 

*  See  ehap.  xiL  of  this  book.  are  hotUi  humani  g^nerii.    The  Jfori- 

{  (1)  Pirates  may  be  lawfully  oaptnred    anna  Flora,  11  Wheat  Rep.  1.  { 

by  tiie  public  or  piiyate  armed  ships  of        f  In  the  year  1602. 

■ay  nation,  in  peace  or  war;  for  they 
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CHAP.  V. 

09  THB  BNEUYy  AKD  OF  THINGS  BBLONGING  TO  THB  ENEMT. 

THE  enemy  is  he  with  whom  a  nation  is  at  open  war.    The  { 60.   Who 
Latins  had  a  particular  term  (Sostis)  to  denote  a  public  enemy,  ^  "*  ®JJr 
and  distinguished  him  from  a  private  enemy  (Inimicus).     Our  ™^'  ^     ' 
language  affords  but  one  word  for  these  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  ought,  nevertheless,  to  be  carefully  distinguished. 


(147)  Afl  to  the  definition  of  an  alien 
w»my,  and  of  what  is  less  than  a  gene- 
ral enemy,  and  merely  an  hcetHe  eha- 
raeler,  or  hoetUe  reeidenee,  or  koetile 
trade,  and  of  the  modem  deoiBions  on  the 
dlTersides ;  lee  Boedea  Luet,  5  Rob.  Rep. 
288;  1  Chitfey's  Commerdal  Law,  894 
to  41i,  Id.  Index,  tit  ffoetHe  Oharaeter, 
and  Chitty's  L.  Nat  30  to  64. 

In  some  cnaw,  the  generous  and  be- 
neficial oondnet  of  an  enemy  will  ohU- 
.  tente  his  hoitOe  eharaoter,  and  preolude 
Ilia  property  from  beooming  subjeot  to 
•eisore,  as  was  beantiftiUy  iUiutsated 
by  Sir  TT.  Scotfe  dedaion  in  Jonge  J, 
Baumann,  where  an  English  frigate, 
with  her  offloers  and  orew,  having  been 
MTod  from  shipwreek  by  a  foreign 
{neutral}  yessel  and  erew,  the  former 
vngrateftOly  carried  the  latter  into  port 
as  prise;  {asserting  she  had  French 
property  on  board;}  but  a  restoration 
was  deereed,  on  the  ground  thai  such  a 
■errice  had  blotted  out  and  obliterated 
the  character  of  an  enemy,  {if  it  had 
erer  existed,  which  was  not  the  &ot} 
1  Rob.  Rep.  245;  and  see  {{  l7S,pott, 
pp.  874^. 

0/  the  illegaUiy  of  eonmene  hetieeen 
•nhjeete  of  belligerent  tfotot.— Vattel  is 
yery  succinct  upon  this,  in  modem 
times,  the  most  important  consequence 
of  war.  In  general  it  is  illegal  for  the 
prirate  subjects  of  belligerents  to  have 
ajiy  commercial  transactions  or  deal- 
ings between  each  other,  in  expecta- 
tion of  or  pending  the  war;  for  other- 
wise assistance  might  be  rendered  to 
the  enemy,  enabling  them  to  protraet 
the  war,  and,  under  colour  of  com- 
meroe,  secret  communications  might 
be  made  ix^jurious  to  the  states  of  each 
country;  and  therefore  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  war  for  arms,  and  a  peace 
for  oommeroe.  The  rule  and  the  prin- 
eiple  upon  which  it  is  founded,  are  frilly 
commented  upon  in  the  case  of  The 
Moop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  106;  Potte t.  Bell,  8 
Term  Rep.  648;  Mennett  t.  Bonkam,  16 
64  2 


East,  489 ;  Willan  r.  Patteeon,  7  Taunt 
489 ;  Grotius,  B.  8,  c.  4,  s.  8 ;  Binker- 
shoek,  B.  1,  c.  8;  Chitty's  L.  Nat  1  to 
27.  The  exceptions  to  that  rule  are 
sometimes  by  express  treaty;  (see  2 
Ward's  Law  of  Nat  868;)  and  in  Great 
Britain  hare  been  permitted  by  tempo- 
rary acts,  or  by  orders  in  council,  author- 
ising the  privy  council  to  grant  licenses. 
(See  Phillimore  on  Licenses,  6.)  The 
case  of  prisoners  at  war  contracting  for 
necessaries,  constitutes  an  exception. 
Anioine  y.  Marthead,  6  Taunt  287— 
447 ;  1  Marsh.  Rep.  668 ;  Danby  y.  More- 
head,  6  Taunt  882;  Vattel, poet,  {  204, 
p.  414. 

Questions  sometimes  arise,  whether 
a  commercial  transaction  between  par- 
ties in  different  countries,  afterwarda 
at  war  with  each  other,  as  for  instance. 
Great  Britain  and  America,  pending 
war,  or  on  the  eye  of  war,  between 
these  countries,  was  pactum  ilUeitutn, 
If  it  be  pending  war,  or  in  contempla- 
tion of  it,  and  against  its  spirit,  and  not 
expressly  licensed  by  the  Gk>yemment» 
then  it  is  illegaL  See  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  McQavon  y.  Stetpart,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  (14  July,  1880,)  4  Wils. 
A  Shaw,  198-4.  An  alien  carrying  on 
trade  in  an  enemy's  country,  though 
resident  there  also  in  the  character  of 
consul  of  a  neutral  state,  has  been  con- 
sidered an  alien  enemy,  and  as  such 
disabled  to  sue,  and  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. Albrebtcht  y.  Sueemann,  2  Yes.  4 
Beames,  823. 

But  these  rules  prohibiting  com- 
merce between  the  subjects  of  bellige- 
rent states,  do  not  affect  neutrale ;  (ex- 
cepting, indeed,  the  liability  to  yisitation 
and  search;)  and,  t|^erefore,  actions 
may  be  sustained  in  England  by  a  neu- 
tral on  a  promissory  note  giyen  to  him 
by  a  British  subject  in  an  enemy's 
oonntry,  for  goods  sold  by  the  neutral 
to  the  latter  there.  Gowp.  863 ;  Hour- 
ret  y.  Morrie,  3  Camp.  808.  And  it  haa 
eyen  boon  held,  that  an  Englishman 
l2  486 
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BOOK  m.   A  private  enemy  is  one  who  seeks  to  hurt  us,  and  takes  plea- 
^^^'  ^'   sure  in  the  evil  that  befals  us.     A  public  enemy  forms  cbums 
against  us,  or  rejects  ours,  and  maintains  his  real  or  pretended 
rights  by  force  of  arms.     The  former  is  never  innocent ;  he 
fosters  rancour  and  hatred  in  his  heart.     It  is  possible  that 
the  public  enemy  may  be  free  from  such  odious  sentiments, 
that  he  does  not  wish  us  ill,  and  only  seeks  to  maintain  his 
rights.     This  observation  is  necessary  in  order  to  regulate  the 
dispositions  of  our  heart  towards  a  public  enemy. 
2  70.  AU        When  the  sovereign  or  ruler  of  the  state  declares  war 
the  subjeeta  against  another  sovereign,  it  is  understood  that  the  whole  na- 
ti^tlt^   tion  declares  war  against  another  nation ;  for  the  sovereign 
wwueene-'^P^^^^te  the  nation,  and  acts  in  the  name  of  the  whole  so- 
mi6f,  ciety  (Book  I.  §§  40,  41 ;)  and  it  is  only  in  a  bod^,  and  in  her 

national  character,  that  one  nation  has  to  do  with  another. 
Hence,  these  two  nations  are  enemies,  and  all  the  subjects  of 
the  one  are  enemies  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  other.     In  this 
particular,  custom  and  principle  are  in  accord. 
{  7L  aad       Enemies  continue  such  wherever  they  happen  to  be.     The 
oontinne  to  place  of  abode  is  of  no  consequence  here.    It  is  the  political 
^^•^^J*  ties  which  determine  the  character.     Whilst  a  man  continues 
^^^  a  citizen  of  his  own  country,  he  is  the  enemy  of  all  those  with 
whom  his  nation  is  at  war.    But  we  must  not  hence  conclude 
that  these  enemies  may  treat  each  other  as  such,  wherever 
they  happen  to  meet.    Every  one  being  master  in  his  respect- 
ive country,  a  neutral  prince  will  not  allow  them  to  use  any 
violence  in  his  territories. 
;  rs.  Whe-     Since  women  and  children  are  subjects  of  the  state,  and 
ther  women  members  of  the  nation,  they  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
■Dd  ohUdien  enemies.    But  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  we  are  justifiable 
^^^^  "^'in  treating  them  like  men  who  bear  arms,  or  are  capable  of 
enemies,      bearing  them.     It  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  that  we  have  not 
[  822  ]  the  same  rights  against  all  classes  of  enemies. 
;  78.  Things     When  once  we  have  precisely  determined  who  our  enemies 
belonging  to  ure,  it  ia  casy  to  know  what  are  the  things  belonging  to  the 
^^^^^    enemy  (res  hoatUes),     We  have  shown  that  not  only  the  sove- 
reign with  whom  we  are  at  war  is  an  enemy,  but  also  his  whole 
nation,  even  the  very  women  and  childjren.    Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  belongs  to  that  nation, — ^to  the  state,  to  the 
sovereign,  to  the  subjects,  of  whatever  age  or  sex, — every 
thing  of  that  kind,  I  say,  falls  under  the  description  of  things 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

domieiled  in  a  foreign  state  in  anUtjf  eommerce  in  a  hoHiU  ooontiyi  is  to  be 

with  this  oonntiy  maj  lawfbllj  ezer-  eonsidered  as  impressed  with  a  hostile 

oise  the  priTfleges  of  a  snbjeet  of  the  eharaoter,  witii  referenee  at  leaal  to  so 

plaoe  where  he  is  resident^  to  trade  with  mnoh  of  his  commerce  as  maj  be  oon- 

a  nation  in  hostilitj  with  England,  1  nected  with  that   establishment;  and 

llaole  A  Selwyn,  726,  ted  qwmre,    { See  this,  whether  he  mafntalTiS  that  esta- 

LivingHon  y.  The  Maryland  Ine.  Oo.  7  blishment  as  a  partner,  or  as  a  sole  inde. 

Oraneh,  608.}    Bnt»  in  general  he  who  The  Oitto,  8  Robw  S8;  Th^  PofHand,  Id^ 

m**^*^'"'  an  establishment  or  house  of  41  to  41d— O. 
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And,  with  respect  to  thines,  the  ease  is  the  same  as  -with  book  m. 
respect  to  persons : — ^things  belonging  to  the  enemy  continue -?^^'  ^' 
such,  wherever  they  are.  (1)  But  we  are  not  hence  to  con- ;  74  oon- 
elude,  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  persons  (§  71),  that  we  t^^'**"*®^ 
everywhere  possess  a  right  to  treat  those  things  as  things  be-*^®'^^*'®' 
lon^g  to  the  enemy. 

Since  it  is  not  the  place  where  a  thing  is,  which  determines 
the  nature  of  that  thing,  but  the  character  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belongs, — things  belonging  to  neutral  persons,  which  i  76.   Ken- 
happen  to  be  in  an  enemy's  country j  or  on  board  an  ^^^^^'W '*  ^  ?!J||J 
ships  J  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those  which  belong  to  the^^^^y^ 
enemy.     But  it  is  the  owner's  business  to  adduce  evident  proof 
that  they  are  his  property:  for,  in  default  of  such  proof,  a 
thing  is  naturally  presumed  to  belong  to  the  nation  in  whose 
possession  it  is  found.  (148) 

The  preceding  section  relates  to  movable  property:  but 
the  rule  is  different  with  respect  to  immovable  possessions, 
such  as  landed  estates.     Since  all  these  do  in  some  measure  ;  re.  Lands 
belong  to  the  nation,  are  part  of  its  domain,  of  its  territory,  poseewed  by 
and  under  its  government  (Book  I.  §§  204,  235,  Book  u.^^^^^ 
§  114) — and  since  the  owner  is  still  a  subject  of  the  country  JJ^^^ 
as  possessor  of  a  landed  estate, — ^property  of  this  kind  does 
not  cease  to  be  enemy's  property  (re8  hostHes),  though  pos- 
sessed by  a  neutral  foreigner.     Nevertheless,  war  being  now 
carried  on  with  so  much  moderation  and  indulgence,  protec- 
tions are  granted  for  houses  and  lands  possessed  by  foreigners 
in  an  enemy's  country.     For  the  same  reason,  he  who  declares 
war  does  not  confiscate  the  immovable  property  possessed  in 
his  country  by  his  enemy's  subjects.     By  permittmg  them  to 
purchase  and  possess  such  property ,  he  has  in  that  respect 
admitted  them  into  the  number  of  his  subjects.     But  the  in- 
come may  be  sequestrated,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being  re- 
mitted to  the  enemy's  country. 

Among  the  things  belonging  to  the  enemy,  are  likewise  in- 2  77.  TUngi 
corporeal  things, — all  his  rights,  claims,  and  debts,  excepting,  ^"^^  *®  ^« 
however,  those  kind  of  rights  granted  by  a  third  party,  and  in  Jj^^JL* 
which  the  grantor  is  so  far  concerned,  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  him,  in  what  hands  they  are  vested.     Such,  [  828  ] 
for  instance,  are  the  rights  of  commerce.    But  as  debts  are 
not  of  this  number,  war  ffives  us  the  same  rights  over  any  sums 
of  money  due  by  neutral  nations  to  our  enemy,  as  it  can  give 
over  his  other  property.(149) 

((1)  See  Johnwn,  et  aL  r.  Twenty-one        (149)  This  was   the  ancient  law  of 

Salea,   Ao.     Van  Ness,  Priie  Caaaes,  nations,  AtL   Gen,  y.  Weedon,  Parker 

p.  7.)  Rep.  267,  thongh  oertainlj  denied  bj 

(148)  As  to  protection  to  nentrals'  BoUe,  J.    At  all  events,  it  is  now  al- 

property  and  modem  decisions,  see  1  tered;    see    aathorities,    ante,  284,   n« 

Chitt/s    Commercial    Law,  385 — 440;  (134;)    1    Chitty's    Commercial    Law, 

Id.  Index,  tit  NeutraU;  1  Ghitty's  L.  423;  1   Chitt/s  L.  Kat  82  to  86.— 0. 

Nat  84,  64,  110—113,  183;  Id.  Index,  {Bnt  see  Fair/ax  y.  Hunter,  6  Oimnoh, 

Ui.  JieutraU.—O.  10.} 
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BOOK  nL  When  Alexander,  by  conquest,  became  absolute  master  of 
^""^lIl^  Thebes,  he  remitted  to  the  Thossalians  a  hundred  talents 
which  they  owed  to  the  Thebans.'*'  The  sovereign  has  natu- 
rally the  same  right  over  what  his  subjects  may  owe  to  ene- 
mies, he  may  therefore  confiscate  debts  of  this  nature,  if  the 
term  of  parent  happen  in  the  time  of  war ;  or  at  least  he 
may  prohibit  his  subjects  from  paying  while  the  war  continues. 
But,  at  present,  a  regard  to  the  advantage  and  safety  of  com- 
merce has  induced  aU  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  act  with 
less  rigour  in  this  point.  (150)  And  as  the  custom  has  been 
generallv  received,  he  who  should  act  contrary  to  it  would 
violate  the  public  faith ;  for  strangers  trusted  his  subjects  only 
from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  general  custom  would  be  ob- 
served. The  state  does  not  so  much  as  touch  tJ^  sums  which 
it  owes  to  the  enemy :  money  lent  to  the  public  is  everywhere 
exempt  from  confiscation  and  seizure  in  case  of  war. 


CHAP.VL 

OHAP.VL       OF  THE  enemy's  ALLIES — OF  WARLIKE  ASSOCIATIONS — OF 
AUXILIARIES  AND   SUBSIDIES. 

2  78.  T^M-     WE  have  sufficiently  spoken  of  treaties  in  general,  and 
ties  zdattre  ghall  here  touch  on  this  subject  only  in  its  particular  relations 
*o  ^^-        to  war.     Treaties  relating  to  war  are  of  several  kinds,  and 
vary  in  their  objects  and  clauses,  according  to  the  will  of  those 
who  make  them.     Besides  applying  to  them  all  that  we  have 
said  of  treaties  in  general  (Book  11.  Ch.  XII.  &c.),  they  may 
also  be  divided  into  treaties  real  and  personal,  equal  and  un- 
equal, &c.     But  they  have  also  their  specific  difiierences,  vie. 
those  which  relate  to  their  particular  object,  war. 
1 79.  Defeii.     Under  this  relation,  alliafices  made  for  warlike  purposes  are 
riTo  tnd  of-  divided  in  general  into  defensive  and  offensive  alliances.     In 
J^J^*^  the  former,  the  nation  engages  only  to  defend  her  ally  in  case 
he  be  attacked :  in  the  latter,  she  unites  with  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  attack, —  of  jointly  waging  war  against 
another  nation.     Some  alliances  are  both  o£fensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  and  there  seldom  is  an  ofiensive  alliance  which  is  not 
also  a  defensive  one.    But  it  is  very  usual  for  alliances  to  be 
I  S24  ]  purely  defensive :  and  these  are  in  general  the  most  natural 
and  lawful.     It  would  be  a  tedious  and  even  a  useless  task  to 
enumerate  in  detail  all  the  varieties  incident  to  such  alliances. 

«  Orotiiu,  de  Jnre  Belli  k  Paois,  lib.  UL  cap.  TiiL  {  4 
(150)  See  mtpra,  n.  (149). 
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Some  are  made,  vithont  restriction,  against  all  opponents :  in   book  m. 
others,  certain  states  are  excepted :  others  again  are  formed  ^^^^'  ^'' . 
against  such  or  sach  a  nation  expressly  mentioned  by  name. 

But  a  difference  of  great  importance  to  be  observed,  espe- ;  so.  iMf- 
cially  in  defensive  alliances,  is  that  between  an  intimate  and  ^wenee  be- 
complete  alliance,  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests, — Jl^'J^^^J^^*- 
and  another,  in  which  we  only  promise  a  stated  succour.  The^ionB  and 
aUiance  in  which  we  agree  to  a  union  of  interests  is  a  warlike  tfuiiiary 
asdociation :  each  of  the  parties  acts  with  his  whole  force ;  all  tr«atio8. 
the  allies  become  principals  in  the  war ;  they  have  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  enemies.   But  an  alliance  of  this  nature 
is  more  particularly  termed  a  warlike  associationy  when  it  is 
offensive. 

When  a  sovereign,  without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war;  si.  Anzl. 
made  by  another  sovereign,  only  sends  him  succours  of  troops  i^t«7  ^v^opf. 
or  ships,  these  are  called  auxiliaries. 

The  auxiliary  troops  serve  the  prince  to  whom  they  are  sent, 
according  to  their  sovereign's  orders.  If  they  are  purely  and 
simply  sent  without  restriction,  they  are  to  serve  equally  on 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive ;  and  for  the  particulars  of  their 
operations,  they  are  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  prince  to 
wnose  assistance  they  come.  Yet  this  prince  has  not  the  free 
and  entire  disposal  of  them,  as  of  his  own  subjects :  they  are 
granted  to  him  only  for  his  own  wars ;  and  he  has  no  right  to 
transfer  them,  as  auxiliaries,  to  a  third  power. 

Sometimes,  this  succour  from  a  potentate  "^ho  does  not  di-  2  si.  SubtU 
reetly  take  part  in  the  war,  consists  in  money :  and  then  it  is  ^^ 
called  a  subsidy.  This  term  is  now  often  taken  in  another 
sense,  and  signifies  a  sum  of  money  annually  paid  by  one 
sovereign  to  another,  in  return  for  a  body  of  troops  which  the 
latter  furnishes  to  the  other  to  carry  on  his  wars,  or  keeps  in 
readiness  for  his  service.  The  treaties  for  procuring  such  a 
resource  are  called  subsidiary  treaties.  France  and  England 
have  at  present  such  treaties  existing  with  several  of  the 
northern  powers  and  princes  in  Germany,  and  continue  them 
even  in  times  of  peace. 

In  order,  now,  to  judge  of  the  morality  of  these  several  trea- ;  as.  whea 
ties  or  alliances,— of  their  legitimacy  according  to  the  law  of  »  n»tidn  u 
nations,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  lay  down  this  i^^^^tro-J^J^*^^ 
vertible  principle,  that  It  is  lawful  and  commendable  to  suc-^^^^ 
eour  and  assist,  by  aU  possible  means^  a  nation  engaged  in  a 
just  war  ;  and  it  is  even  a  duty  in^cumbent  on  every  nation, 
to  give  such  assistance^  when  she  can  give  it  without  injury 
to  herself.    But  no  assistance  whatever  is  to  be  afforded  to 
him  who  is  engaged  in  an  unjust  war.    There  is  nothing  in 
this  which,  is  not  demonstrated  by  what  we  have  daid  of  the 
common  duties  of  nations  towards  each  other.  (Book  11.  Ch.  I.) 
To  support  the  cause  of  justice  when  we  are  able,  is  always 
commendable :  but,  in  assisting  the  unjust,  we  partake  of  ms 
crime,  and  become,  like  him,  ^lilty  of  injustice. 
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BOOK  m.       If ,  to  the  principle  we  have  now  kid  down^  you  add  the 
CHAP.  VL  consideration  of  what  a  nation  owes  to  her  own  safety,  and 


{84  and  to  of  the  Care  which  it  is  so  natural  and  so  fit  that  she  should 

make  aiu-    take  to  put  herself  in  a  condition  to  resist  her  enemies,  yon 

anoM  for     ^jjj  ^^^  more  readily  perceive  how  clear  a  right  a  nation  has 

r  825  1  ^  i^^o  warlike  alliances,  and  especially  defensive  alliances, 

^  '^  whose  sole  tendency  is  to  maintain  all  parties  in  the  qniet 

and  secure  possession  of  their  property. 

But  great  circnmspection  is  to  be  used  in  forming  such 

alliances.    Engagements  by  which  a  nation  may  be  drawn 

into  a  war  at  a  moment  when  she  least  expects  it,  ought  not 

to  be  contracted  without  very  important  reasons,  and  a  direct 

view  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.     We  here  speak  of  alliances 

made  in  time  of  peace,  and  by  way  of  precaution  against 

future  contingencies. 

;  85.  AIU-      If  there  be  question  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  a  na- 

anoM  made  tion  already  engaged  in  a  war,  or  on  the  point  of  engagm^ 

tkmaotaaiiy^  One,  two  thmgs  are  to  be  considered:  1.  The  justice  of 

engaged  in  ^^^  nation's  ^quarrel.     2.  The  welfare  of  the  state.    If  the 

war.  war  which  a  prince  wages,  or  is  preparing  to  wage,  be  un- 

pust,  it  is  not  allowable  to  form  an  alliance  with  him ;  for 

mjustice  is  not  to  be  supported.      If  he  is  iustifiable  in 

taking  up  arms,  it  still  remains  to  be  considered  whether  the 

welfare  of  the  state  allows  or  re<|uires  us  to  embark  in  his 

quarrel :  for  it  is  only  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  the 

state  that  the  sovereign  ought  to  use  his  authority :  to  that 

all  his  measures  should  tend,  and  especially  those  of  the 

most    important    nature.      What  other  consideration    can 

authorize  him  to  expose  his  people  to  the  calamities  of 

war? 

2  se.  Taoit     As  it  is  only  for  the  support  of  a  just  war  that  we  are  al- 

oianm  in     lowed  to  give  assistance  or  contract  alliances, — every  allianoe, 

^^yj^   every  warlike  association,  every  auxiliary  treaty,  contracted 

by  way  of  anticipation  in  time  of  peace,  and  wiui  no  view  to 

any  particular  war,  necessarily  and  of  itself  includes  this 

tacit  clause — ^that  the  treaty  shall  not  be  obligatory  except 

in  case  of  a  just  war.     On  any  other  footing,  the  alliance 

could  not  be  validly  contracted.     (Book  II.  §§  161, 168.) 

But  care  must  be  taken  that  treaties  of  alliance  be  not 
thereby  reduced  to  empty  and  delusive  formalities.  The 
tacit  restriction  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  war  which  is 
evidently  unjust ;  for  otherwise  a  pretence  for  eluding  treaties 
would  never  be  wanting.  Is  there  question  of  contracting 
an  alliance  with  a  power  actually  at  war  ?  It  behooves  you 
most  religiously  to  weigh  the  justice  of  his  cause :  the  judg- 
ment depends  solely  on  you,  since  you  owe  him  no  assistance 
any  further  than  as  his  quarrel  is  just,  and  your  own  circum- 
stances make  it  convenient  for  you  to  embark  in  it.  But 
when  once  engaged,  nothing  less  than  the  manifest  injustice 
of  his  cause  can  excuse  you  from  assisting  him.    In  a  doubt- 
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fill  ease,  yoa  are  to  presume  that  your  ally  has  justice  on  his   book  m. 
side ;  that  being  his  concern.  ^'^'  ^'' 

But  if  you  entertain  strong  doubts,  you  may  very  fairly 
and   commendably  interpose  to   effect   an  accommodation. 
Thus  you  may  bring  the  justice  of  the  cause  to  the  test  of 
evidence,  by  discovering  irhich  of  the  contending  parties  re-  [  326  ] 
fuses  to  accede  to  equitable  conditions. 

As  everv  alliance  implies  the  tacit  clause  above  mentioned, ;  87.  To  r»- 
he  who  refuses  to  succour  his  ally  in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  Au«  mo- 
UBJuflt  is  not  chargeable  with  a  breach  of  alliance.  SSnltw  " 

When  alliances  have  thus  been  contracted  beforehand,  thej^^^f^J^ 
question  is,  to  determine,  in  the  course  of  events,  those  cases  of  auianoe. 
in  which  our  engagements  come  in  force,  and  we  are  bound 
to  act  in  consequence  of  the  alliance.     This  is  what  is  called;  88.  What 
casus  fcederis,  or  case  of  the  alliance,  and  is  to  be  discovered  ^^f|°JJ**. 
in  the  concurrence  of  the  circumstances  for  which  the  treaty' 
has  been  made,  whether  those  circumstances  have  been  ex- 
pressly specified  in  it,  or  tacitly  supposed.     Whatever  has 
been  promised  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  is  due  in  the  eastis 
fixderiSy  and  not  otherwise. 

As  the  most  solemn  treaties  cannot  oblige  any  one  to  fEivour  ;  89.  it 
an  unjust  quarrel  (§  86) :  the  casus  foedens  never  takes  place  never  takes 
in  a  war  that  is  manifestly  unjust.  ^^^t'ww 

In  a  defensive  alliance,  the  casus  fc^deris  does  not  exist  im-*^^  ^'^^ 
mediately  on  our  ally  being  attacked.     It  is  still  our  duty  to  J  »o.   How 
examine  whether  he  has  not  given  his  enemy  just  cause  to******^*"* 
make  war  against  him :  for  we  cannot  have  engaged  to  un-  ^^^^^ 
dertake  his  defence  with  the  view  of  enabling  him  to  insult 
others,  or  to  refuse  them  justice.     If  he  is  in  the  wrong,  we 
must  induce  him  to  offer  a  reasonable  satisfaction ;  and  if  his 
enemy  will  not  be  contented  with  it,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  obligation  of  defending  him  commences. 

But  if  the  defensive  alliance  contains  a  guarantee  of  all  {  oi.  and  la 
the  territories  at  that  time  possessed  by  the  ally,  the  «ww«*^^J^J|^ 
foederis  immediately  takes  place  whenever  those  territwies  ^  *^ 
are  invaded  or  threatened  with  an  invasion.  If  they  are 
attacked  for  a  just  cause,  we  must  prevail  on  our  ally  to  give 
satmfaction ;  Imt  we  maj  on  good  grounds  oppose  his  being 
deprived  of  his  possessions,  as  it  is  generally  with  a  view  to 
our  own  security  that  we  undertake  to  guaranty  them.  On 
the  whole,  the  rules  of  interpretation,  which  we  have  given 
in  an  express  chapter,'*'  are  to  be  consulted,  in  order  to  de- 
termine, on  particular  occasions,  the  existence  of  the  casus 
fcederU. 

If  the  state  that  has  promised  succours  finds  herself  un-{  9i.  Th« 
able  to  furnish  them,  her  inability  alone  is  sufficient  to  dis-  mooour  ta 
jjense  with  the  obligation;  and  if  she  cannot  rive  her  as-'^^**'^ 
aistance  without  exposing  herself  to  evident  danger,  this^i^^^i^ 


*  Book  n.  ohap.  zriL 
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BOOK  m.   oircnmstance  also  dispenses  with  it.     This  wotild  be  one  of 
CHAP.  vi.  i]^QQQ  ciyjes  in  which  a  treaty  becomes  pernicious  to  th^ 


farai«hi^  State,  and  therefore  not  obligatory  (Book  11.  §  160^.    But 
^^*^*  we  here  speak  of  an  imminent  danger,  threatening  tne  very 
wooid  be     existence  of  the  state.    The  case  of  such  a  danger  is  tacitly 
ezpoMd.      and  necessarily  reseryed  in  every  treaty.    As  to  remote 
dangers,  or  those  of  no  extraordinary  ma^tude, — since 
[  827  ]  they  are  inseparable  from  every  military  aUiance,  it  would 
be  absurd  to  pretend  that  they  should  create  an  exception ; 
and  the  sovereign  may  expose  the  nation  to  them  in  consider- 
ation of  the  advantages  which  she  reaps  from  the  alliance. 

In  virtue  of  these  principles,  we  are  absolved  from  the 
obligation  of  sending  assistance  to  an  all^  while  we  are 
ourselves    engaged    in    a  war    which    requires    our  whole 
strong.    If  we  are  able  to  oppose  our  own  enemies  and 
to  assist  our  aUy  at  the  same  time,  no  reason  can  be  pleaded 
for  such  dispensation.    But,  in  such  cases,  it  rests  with  our- 
selves to  determine  what  our  circumstances  and  strength  will 
allow.    It  is  the  same  with  oth&:  things  which  may  have 
been  promised,  as,  for  instance,  provisions.     There  is  no 
obligation  to  furnish  an  ally  with  them  when  we  want  them 
for  our  own  use. 
{  98.  ooier     We  forbear  to  repeat  in  this  place  what  we  have  said  of 
M0M>         various  other  cases,  in  discoursing  of  treaties  in  general,  as, 
for  example,  of  the  preference  due  to  the  more  ancient  ally 
(Book  11.  §  167),  and  to  a  protector  (ibid.  §  204),  of  the 
meaning  to  be  annexed  to  the  term  ^^aUieSj**  in  a  treaty  in 
which  wey  are  reserved  (ibid.  §  809).    Let  us  only  adcl,  ^^ 
this  last  question,  that,  in  a  warlike  alliance  made  against  all 
opponents,  the  allies  excepted^  this  exception  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  present  allies.     Otherwise,  it  would  afterwards  be 
easy  to  elude  the  former  treaty  by  new  alliances ;   and  it 
womd  be  impossible  for  us  to  know  either  what  we  are  doing 
in  concluding  such  a  treaty,  or  what  we  gain  by  it. 
Two  of  the      A  case  wliich  we  have  not  spoken  of  is  this: — ^Three 
P«2^     powers  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  defensive  iiJliance :  two 
wmiMtr*  ^^  ^^^  quarrel,  and  make  war  on  each  other : — ^how  is  the 
Tuptore.      ^^^  to  act  ?    The  treaty  does  not  bind  him  to  assist  either 
the  one  or  the  other ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  he 
has  promised  his  assistance  to  each  against  the  other,  or  to 
one  of  the  two  in  prejudice  of  the  other.     The  only  obliga- 
tion, therefore,  which  the  treaty  imposes  on  him,  is  to  en- 
deavour, b^  the  interposition  of  his  good  offices,  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  his  allies ;  and  if  his  mediation  proves 
unsuccessful,  he  remains  at  liberty  to  assist  the  party  who 
appears  to  have  justice  on  his  side. 
{  94.  Re.       To  refuse  an  ally  the  succours  due  to  him,  without  having 
ftini  of  the  any  just  cause  to  allege  for  such  refusal,  is  doinx  him  an  in- 
JJJ^JJ^^    I'ury,  since  it  is  a  violation  of  the  perfect  rwht  which  we  gavd 
him  by  a  formal  engagement.    I  speak  of  evident  cases*  it 
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being  then  only  that  the  risht  is  perfect ;  for,  in  those  of  a   boos.  m. 
donbtfiil  nature,  it  rests  wiUi  each  party  to  judge  what  he  is 


CHAP.   TI. 


able  to  do(§  92) :  but  he  is  to  judge  maturely  and  impartially,  ^^^  *** 
and  to  act  with  candour.  And  as  it  is  an  obligation  naturally      °^' 
incumbent  on  us,  to  repair  any  damage  caused  by  our  fault, 
and  especially  by  our  mjustice,  we  are  bound  to  indemnify 
an  ally  for  all  the  losses  he  may  have  sustained  in  consequence 
of  our  unjust  refusal.     How  much  circumspection,  therefore, 
is  to  be  used  in  forming  engagements,  which  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  fulfil  without  material  injury  to  our  affairs  or  our  [  828  ] 
honour,  and  which,  on  the  other  hand,  if  complied  with,  may 
be  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 

An  engagement,  which  may  draw  us  into  a  war,  is  of  great ;  95.  The 
moment :  in  it  the  very  existence  of  the  state  is  at  stake,  enemy's 
He  who  in  an  alliance  promises  a  subsidy  or  a  body  of  auxilia-"***'***®^ 
ries,  sometimes  imagines  that  he  only  risks  a  sum  of  money 
or  a  certain  number  of  soldiers ;  whereas  he  often  exposes 
himself  to  war  and  all  its  calamities.  The  nation  against 
whom  he  furnishes  assistance  will  look  upon  him  as  her 
enemy ;  and  should  her  arms  prove  successful,  she  will  carry 
the  war  into  his  country.  But  it  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  she  can  do  this  with  justice,  and  on  what  occasions. 
Some  authors*  decide  in  general,  that  whoever  joins  our 
enemy,  or  assists  him  against  us  with  money,  troops,  or  in 
any  other  manner  whatever,  becomes  thereby  our  enemy,  and 
gives  us  a  right  to  make  war  against  him : — a  cruel  decision, 
and  highly  inimical  to  the  peace  of  nations !  It  cannot  be 
supported  by  principles ;  ana  happily  the  practice  of  Europe 
stands  in  opposition  to  it. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  associate  of  my  enemy  is 
himself  my  enemy.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether  any 
one  makes  war  on  me  directly,  and  in  his  own  name,  or 
under  the  auspices  of  another.  Whatever  rights  war  ^ves 
me  against  my  principal  enemy,  the  like  it  gives  me  against 
all  his  associates:  for  I  derive  those  rights  from  the  ririit  to 
security, — ^from  the  care  of  my  own  defence ;  and  I  am 
equally  attacked  by  the  one  and  the  other  party.  But  the 
question  is,  to  know  whom  I  may  lawfully  account  my  ene- 
my's associate,  united  against  me  in  war. 

First,  in  that  class  1  shall  rank  all  those  who  are  really }  M.  ThoM 
united  in  a  warlike  association  with  my  enemy,  and  who^^o™"^** 
make  a  common  cause  with  him,  though  it  is  only  in  the^"™^^ 


name  of  that  principal  enemy  that  the  war  is  carried  on.  nie  enemy 
There  is  no  need  of  proving  this.     In  the  ordinary  and  open  are  hu  a0t< 
warlike  associations,  the  war  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  all^^''* 
the  allies,  who  are  aQ  equally  enemies  (§  80). 

In  the  second  place,  I  account  as  associates  of  my  enemy, ;  97.  And 
those  who  assist  nim  in  his  war  without  being  obliged  to  it^^M^i^o 

•  Se«  Wolf,  Ju  Oentiiun.  {}  730  nd  787. 
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by  any  treaty.     Since  they  freely  and  voluntarfly  declare 
.  against  mc^  they,  of  their  own  accord,  choose  to  become  my 
auiflt  him,    enemies.     If  they  go  no  farther  than  furnishing  a  determined 
without  be-  Buccour,  allowing  some  troops  to  be  raised,  or  advancing 
to^itl^*^  money, — and,  in  other  respects,  preserve  towards  me  the  ac- 
treaties;      customed  relations  of   friendship  and  neutrality, — ^I  may 
overlook  that  ground  of  complaint ;  but  still  I  have  a  right 
to  call  them  to  account  for  it.     This  prudent  caution  of  not 
•     always  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with  those  who  give  such 
assistance  to  our  enemy,  that  we  may  not  force  them  to  join 
him  with  all  their  strength, — ^this  forbearance,  I  say,  has 
gradually  introduced  the  custom  of  not  looking  on  such  as- 
sistance as  an  act  of  hostility,  especially  when  it  consists 
.  [  829  ]  only  in  the  permission  to  enlist  volunteers.     How  often  have 
the  Switzers  granted  levies  to  France,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  refused  such  an  indulgence  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
though  both  powers  were  in  tJliance  with  them !    How  often 
have  they  allowed  one  prince  to  levy  troops  in  their  country, 
and  refused  the  same  permission  to  his  enemy,  when  they 
were  not  in  alliance  with  either !     They  granted  or  denied 
that  favour  according  as  they  judged  it  most  expedient  for 
themselves ;  and  no  power  has  ever  dared  to  attack  them  on 
that  account    But  if  prudence  dissuades  us  from  making 
use  of  all  our  right,  it  does  not  thereby  destroy  that  right. 
A  cautious  nation  chooses  rather  to  overlook  certain  points, 
than  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  number  of  her  enemies. 
^  t8.   Or         Thirdly,  those,  who,  being  united  with  my  enemy  by  an 
who  are  in   offensive  alliance,  actively  assist  him  in  the  war  which  he 
an  offenaiye  declares  against  me, — ^those,  I  say,  concur  in  the  injury  in- 
withMm.     tended  against  me.     They  show  themselves  my  enemies,  and 
I  have  a  right  to  treat  them  as  such.     Accordingly,  the 
Switzers,  whose  example  we  have  above  quoted,  seldom  grant 
troops  except  for  defensive  war.     To  those  in  the  service  of 
France,  it  has  ever  been  a  standing  order  from  their  sove- 
reigns, not  to  carry  arms  against  the  empire,  or  against  the 
states  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  Germany.    In  1644,  the 
captains  of  the  Neufchatel  regiment  of  Guy,  on  information 
that  they  were  destined  to"^  serve  under  Marshal  Turenne,  in 
Germany,  declared  that  they  would  rather  die  than  disobey 
their  sovereign  and  violate  the  alliances  of  the   Helvetic 
body.     Since  France  has  been  mistress  of  Alsace,  the  Swit- 
zers who  serve  in  her  armies  never  pass  the  Rhine  to  attack 
the  empire.     The  gallant  Daxelhoffer,  captain  of  a  Berne 
company  in  the  French  service,  eonsistins  of  200  men,  and 
of  which  his  four  sons  formed  the  first  raiuc,  seeing  the  gene- 
ral would  oblige  him  to  pass  the  Rhine,  broke  his  espontoon, 
and  marched  back  with  his  company  to  Berne. 
i  99.   How      Even  a  defensive  alliance  made  expressly  a^inst  me,  or 
ft  defensive  (which  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  concluded  with  my  enemy 
aiiiraoe  u-  during  the  war,  or  on  the  certain  prospect  of  its  speedy  de 
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claration,  is  an  act  of  association  against  me ;  and  if  followed   book  in. 
by  effects,  I  may  look  on  the  party  who  has  contracted  it  as  "^^^'  ^' 
my  enemy.     The  case  is  here  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  a  somtes 
nation  assisting  my  enemy  without  being  under  any  obliga-  ^*  *^® 
tion  to  do  so,  and  choosing  of  her  own  accord  to  become  my  •"•™y* 
enemy.    (See  §  97.) 

A  defensive  alliance,  though  of  a  general  nature,  and  made  I  lOO.  An- 
before  any  appearance  of  the  present  war,  produces  also  the  °*^"  ®*^* 
same  effect,   if  it  stipulates  the  assistance   of  the  whole    « 
strength  of  the  allies:  for  in  this  case  it  is  a  real  league,  or 
warlike  association;   and,  besides,   it  were  absurd  that  I 
should  be  debarred  from  making  war  on  a  nation  who  op- 
poses me  with  all  her  might,  and  thus  exhausting  the  source 
of  those  succours  with  which  she  furnishes  my  enemy.     In 
what  light  am  I  to  consider  an  auxiliary  who  comes  to  make 
war  on  me  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces  r    It  would  be  mock- 
ery on  his  part,  to  pretend  that  he  is  not  my  enemy.     What  [  830  ] 
more  could  he  do,  were  he  openly  to  declare  himself  such  ? 
He  shows  no  tenderness  for  me  on  the  occasion :  he  only 
wishes  that  a  tender  regard  should  be  paid  to  himself.    And 
shall  I  suffer  him  to  preserve  his  provinces  in  peace,  and 
secure  from  all  danger,  whilst  he  is  doing  me  all  the  mischief 
in  his  power  ?    No !  the  law  of  nature,  the  law  of  nations, 
obliges  us  to  be  just ;  but  does  not  condemn  us  to  be  dupes. 

But,  if  a  defensive  alliance  has  not  been  made  against  me  ;  loi.   Li 
in  particular,  nor  concluded  at  the  time  when  I  was  openly  ^ii»tcM«>t 
preparing  for  war,  or  had  already  begun  it, — and  if  the  allies  ^^^^J'^^^jv 
have  only  stipulated  in  it  that  each  of  them  shall  furnish  a^J^^^^^^ 
stated  succour  to  him  who  shall  be  attacked, — I  cannot  require 
that  they  should  neglect  to  fulfil  a  solemn  treaty,  which  they 
had  an  unquestionable  right  to  conclude  without  any  injury 
to  me.    In  furnishing  my  enemy  with  assistance,  the^  only 
acquit  themselves  of  a  debt :  they  do  me  no  wrong  m  dis- 
charging it;    and,   consequently,  they  afford  me  no  just 
grounds  for  making  war  on  them(§  26).    Neither  can  I  say 
Uiat  my  safety  obliges  me  to  attack  them;  for  I  should 
thereby  only  increase  the  number  of  my  enemies,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  slender  succour  which  they  mrnish  against  me, 
should  draw  on  myself  the  whole  power  of  those  nations. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  the  troops  which  they  send  as  auxili- 
aries, that  I  am  to  consider  as  enemies.     These  are  actually 
united  with  my  enemies  and  fighting  against  me. 

The  contrary  principles  would  tend  to  multiply  wars,  and 
spread  them  beyond  all  bounds,  to  the  common  ruin  of  na- 
tions. It  is  happy  for  Europe,  that,  in  this  instance,  the 
established  custom  is  in  accord  with  the  true  principles.  ^  A 
prince  seldom  presumes  to  complain  of  a  nation's  contributing 
to  the  defence  of  her  ally  by  furnishing  him  with  succours 
which  were  promised  in  former  treaties, — ^in  treaties  that 
were  not  made  against  that  prince  in  particular.    In  the  last 
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Boo<  m.  war,  the  United  Prormces  long  continued  to  supply  the  queen 
CHAP.  Ti.  ^£  Hungary  inth  subsidieB,  and  even  with  troops ;  and  France 
never  complained  of  these  proceedings  till  those  troops 
marched  into  Alsace  to  attack  the  Frendi  frontier.  Switzer- 
land, in  virtue  of  her  alliance  with  France,  fiimishes  that 
crown  with  numerous  bodies  of  troops,  and,  nevertheless, 
lives  in  peace  with  all  Europe. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  which  might  form  an  exception 
•     to  the  general  rule ;  it  is  that  of  a  defensive  war  which  is 
evidently  unjust.    For  in  such  case  there  no  longer  exists 
any  obligation  to  assist  an  ally  (§§  86,  87,  89).  If  you  under- 
take to  do  it  without  necessity,  and  in  violation  of  your  duty, 
you  do  an  injury  to  the  enemy,  and  declare  against  him  out 
of  mere  wantonness.    But  this  is  a  case  that  very  rarely 
occurs  between  nations.    There  are  few  defensive  wars  with- 
out at  least  some  apparent  reason  to  warrant  their  justice  or 
necessity.    Now,  on  any  dubious  occasion,  each  state  is  sole 
iudge  of  the  justice  of  ner  own  cause;  and  the  presumption 
IS  in  favour  of  your  ally  (§  86).    Besides,  it  belongs  to  you 
alone  to  determine  what  conduct  on  your  part  will  be  con- 
[  331  ]  formable  to  your  duties  and  to  your  engagements ;  and  con- 
sequently nothing  less  than  the  most  palpable  evidence  can 
authorize  the  enemy  of  your  ally  to  charge  ^ou  with  sup- 
porting an  unjust  war,  contrary  to  the  conviction  of  your 
own  conscience.  In  fine,  the  voluntarr  law  of  nations  ordains, 
that,  in  every  case  susceptible  of  aoubt,  the  arms  of  both 
parties  shall,  with  regara  to  external  effects,  be  accounted 
equally  lawful  (§40). 
^  102.  whe.     The  real  associated  of  my  enemy  bein^  my  enemies,  1 
ther  it  be     havc  a^iust  them  the  same  rights  as  against  the  principal 
ncoeaaary  to  enemy  (§  95).     And  as  their  own  conduct  proclaims  them 
agaj^thT  ^  enemies,  and  they  take  up  arms  against  me  in  the  first 
enemy'B  ^.instance,  I  may  make  war  on  them  without  any  declaration : 
nociatea.      the  war  being  sufficiently  declared  by  their  own  act     This  is 
especially  the  case  of  those  who  in  any  manner  whatever 
concur  to  make  an  offensive  war  against  me ;  and  it  is  like- 
wise the  case  of  all  those  whom  we  have  mentioned  in  §§  96, 
97,  98,  99, 100. 

But  it  is  not  thus  with  those  nations  which  assist  my  ene- 
tny  in  a  defensive  war :  I  cannot  consider  them  as  his  asso- 
dates(§  101).  If  I  am  entitled  to  complain  of  their  fVimish- 
,  ing  him  with  succours,  this  is  a  new  ground  of  quarrel  between 
me  and  them.  I  may  expostulate  with  them,  and,  on  not  re- 
ceiving satisfaction,  prosecute  my  right,  and  make  war  (Xi 
tiiem.  But  in  this  case  there  must  be  a  previous  declaration 
(^  51).  The  example  of  Manlius,  who  made  war  on  the 
Galatians  for  having  supplied  Antiochus  with  troops,  is  not 
a  case  in  point,     w'otius*  censures  the  Roman  general  fot 

•  De  Jure  B«m  et  Paois,  lib.  iiL  cap.  iiL  {  10. 
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having  began  that  war  without  a  declaration.     The  GalatianB,   book  m. 
in  fdrnishinff  troops  for  an  offensive  war  against  the  Romans,   ^°^^'  ^' 


had  deolared  themselves  enemies  to  Rome.  It  would  appear, 
indeed,  that,  on  peace  being  concluded  with  Antiochus,  Man- 
lius  ought  to  have  waited  for  orders  from  Rome  before  he 
attack^  the  Galatians ;  and  then,  if  that  expedition  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fresh  war,  he  should  have  not  only  issued  a  de- 
claration, but  also  made  a  demand  of  satisfaction,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  hostilities  (§  51).  But  the  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Syria  had  not  yet  received  its  consummation : 
and  it  concerned  that  monarch  alone,  without  making-  any 
mention  of  bis  adherents.  Therefore  Manlius  undertook  the 
expedition  against  the  Galatians,  as  a  consequence  or  a 
remnant  of  the  war  with  Antiochus.  This  is  what  he  himself 
very  well  observed  in  his  speech  to  the  s^iate;*  and  he  even 
added,  that  his  first  measure  was  to  try  whether  he  could 
bring  the  Galatians  to  reasonable  terms.  Grotius  more  appo- 
sitely quotes  the  example  of  Ulysses  and  his  followers, — 
blaming  them  for  having,  without  any  declaration  of  war, 
attack^  the  Oiconians,  who  had  sent  succours  to  Priam 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.f 


CHAP.  Vn.  [  832  ] 

OF  mSUTSALITY— AlfP   THB  PASflAOB  OF  TB00F8  THBOUOH  AJSSfLZEL 
VtiTrZUL  00UNXILT.(151) 

NEUTRAL  nations  are  those  who,  in  tine  of  war,  do  &o«2\<^^  ^''''' 
take  any  part  in  the  contest,  but  remain  common  friends  to      ^^^^ 
both  parties,  without  favouring  the  arms  of  the  one  to  the 
prqudice  of  the  other*    Here  we  are  to  consider  the  obliga- 
tions and  rights  flowing  from  neutrality. 

In  order  rightly  to  understand  this  question,  we  must  avoid  ;  104.  con. 
confounding  what  may  lawfully  be  done  by  a  nation  that  is  ^^^  ^  ^® 
free  from  cSl  engagements,  wiui  what  she  may  do  if  she  ^^-^^^^^^ 
pects  to  be  treated^as  perfectly  neutral  in  a  war.    As  long  as  ^on. 
a  neutral  nation  wishes  securely  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
her  neutrality,  she  must  in  all  things  show  a  strict  impartial^ 
ity  towards  the  beOigerent  powers :  for,  should  she  favour  one 
af  the  parties  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  she  cannot  com- 

•  LiT7,  lib.  zxzTiu.  muei$l   Uiw,  4»*44»  S8I--490)   U. 

f  OrotiiUy  ubi  nipra,  not  8.  Index,  tit  N^utraU,  and  in  Chitty'i  L. 

(151)  The  modern  illaBtrating  deci-  Kat  14,  84— 54»  153;  and  Id.  Indez^ 

liona  upon  nentralB,  and  neatralitj,  will  Mt,  NwAraU. — C. 
be  foond  coUeoted  in  1  Chitty'a  Com- 
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BOOK  m.  plain  of  being  treated  by  him  as  an  adherent  and  confederate 
^°^^  ^"'  of  his  enemy.  Her  neutrality  would  be  a  fraudulent  neu- 
trality, of  wmch  no  nation  will  consent  to  be  the  dupe.  It  is 
sometimes  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed,  merely  for  want  of  abi- 
lity to  resent  it ;  we  choose  to  connive  at  it,  rather  than  excite 
a  more  powerful  opposition  against  us.  But  the  present  quea^ 
tion  is,  to  determine  what  may  lawfully  be  done,  not  what 
prudence  may  dictate  according  to  circumstances.  Let  us 
therefore  examine,  in  what  consists  that  impartiality  which  a 
neutral  nation  ought  to  observe. 

It  solely  relates  to  war^  and  includes  two  articles, — ^1.  To 
give  no  assutance  when  there  is  no  obligation  to  give  it, — nor 
voluntarily  to  furnish  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  or  any  thing 
of  direct  use  in  war.  1  do  not  say,  "to  give  assistance 
equally,"  but  "to  give  no  assistance :"  for  it  would  be  absurd 
that  a  state  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  assist  two  nations 
at  war  with  each  other;  and,  besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  it  with  equality.  The  same  things,  the  like  number  of 
troops,  the  like  quantity  of  arms,  of  stores,  &c.,  furnished  in 
different  circumstances,  are  no  longer  equivalent  succours. 
2.  In  whatever  does  not  relate  to  war,  a  neutral  and  impartial 
nation  must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  parties,  on  account  of  his 

5 resent  quarrel,  what  she  grants  to  the  other.     Tbis  does  not 
eprive  her  of  the  liberty  to  make  the  advantage  of  the  state 
still  serve  as  her  rule  of  conduct  in  her  negotiations,  her 
friendly  connections,  and  her  commerce.    When  this  reason 
induces  her  to  give  preferences  in  things  which  are  ever  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  possessor,  she  only  makes  use  of  her  right, 
and  is  not  chargeable  with  partiality.    But  to  refuse  any  of 
[  888  ]  those  things  to  one  of  the  parties  purely  because  he  is  at  war 
with  the  other,  and  because  she  wishes  to  favour  the  latter, 
would  be  departing  from  the  line  of  strict  neutrality. 
{ 105.  An       I  have  said  that  a  neutral  state  ought  to  give  no  assistance 
aUy  may     to  either  of  the  parties,  when  "  under  no  obligation  to  give  it." 
fumwh  ^6  rpijjg  restriction  is  necessary.    We  have  already  seen,  that 
from  Mm,^^  when  a  sovereign  furnishes  tne  moderate  succour  due  in  virtue 
and  remain  of  a  former  defensive  alliance,  he  does  not  become  an  asso- 
nenter.        eiate  in  the  war(§  101).     He  may,  therefore,  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement, and  yet  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Of  this,  Europe 
affords  frequent  instances. 
^  100.  Bight     When  a  war  breaks  out  between  two  nations,  all  other  states 
of  remain-  that  are  not  bound  by  treaties  are  free  to  remain  neuter;  and, 
ing  neater,  jf  either  of  the  belligerent  powers  attempted  to  force  them  to 
a  junction  with  him,  he  would  do  them  an  injury,  inasmuch 
as  he  would  be  guilty  of  an  infringement  on  their  independ- 
ency in  a  very  essential  point.     To  themselves  alone  it  be- 
longs to  determine  whether  any  reason  exists  to  induce  them 
to  join  in  the  contest ;  and  there  are  two  points  which  claim 
their  consideration :  1.  The  justice  of  the  cause.     If  that  be 
evident,  injustice  is  not  to  be  countenanced :  on  the  contrary, 
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^'  it  is  generous  and  praiseworthy  to  succour  oppressed  inno-   book  m. 

*  cence,  when  we  possess  the  ability.     If  the  case  be  dubious,  chap,  vu. 

'  the  other  nations  may  suspend  their  judgment,  and  not  engage 

^  in  a  foreign  quarrel.     2.  When  convinced  which  party  has 

'  justice  on  his  side,  they  have  still  to  consider  whether  it  be 

-  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  to  concern  themselves  in  this 

affair,  and  to  embark  in  the  war. 

A  nation  making  war,  or  preparing  to  make  it,  often  pro-  J  lo^-  Trea. 
poses  a  treaty  of  neutrality  to  a  state  of  which  she  entertains  ^^  "*'*' 
suspicions,  it  is  prudent  to  learn  betimes  what  she  has  to 
expect,  and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  a  neighbour's  suddenly  join- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  the  heat  of  the  war.  In  every  case 
where  neutrality  is  allowable,  it  is  also  allowable  to  bind  our- 
selves to  it  by  treaty. 

Sometimes  even  necessity  renders  this  justifiable.  Thus, 
although  it  be  the  duty  of  aU  nations  to  assist  oppressed  inno- 
cence TSook  II.  §  4),  yet,  if  an  unjust  conqueror,  ready  to  in- 
vade his  neighbour's  possessions,  makes  me  an  offer  of  neu- 
trality when  he  is  able  to  crush  me,  what  can  I  do  better  than 
to  accept  it  ?  I  yield  to  necessity ;  and  my  inability  dis- 
charges me  from  a  natural  obligation.  The  same  inability 
would  even  excuse  me  from  a  perfect  obligation  contracted  by 
an  alliance.  The  enemy  of  my  ally  threatens  me  with  a  vast 
superiority  of  force  :  my  fate  is  in  his  hand :  he  requires  me 
to  renounce  the  liberty  of  furnishing  any  assistance  against 
him.  Necessity,  and  the  care  of  my  own  safety,  absolve  me 
from  my  engagements.  Thus  it  was  that  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth compelled  Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  to  quit  the 
party  of  the  allies.  But,  then,  the  necessity  must  be  very 
urgent.  It  is  only  the  cowardly,  or  the  perfidious,  who  avail 
themselves  of  the  slightest  grounds  of  alarm,  to  violate  their 
promises  and  desert  their  duty.  In  the  late  war,  the  king  [  884  ] 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  firmly 
held  out  against  the  unfortunate  course  of  events,  and,  to  their 
great  honour,  could  not  be  brought  to  treat  without  the  con- 
currence of  tiieir  allies. 

Another  reason  renders  these  treaties  of  neutrality  useful,  i}^^-   Ad- 
and  even  necessary.    A  nation  that  wishes  to  secure  her  own  ^^  f^f  ,^ 

Eeace,  when  the  flames  of  war  are  kindling  in  her  neighbour- ^^  ^^ 
ood,  cannot  more  successfully  attain  that  object  than  by  con- treAties. 
eluding  treaties  with  both  parties,  expressly  agreeing  what 
each  may  do  or  require  in  virtue  of  the  neutrality.     This  is  a 
sure  mode  to  preserve  herself  in  peace,  and  to  obviate  all  dich 
^putes  and  cavils. 

Without  such  treaties,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  disputes  will  { 109.  Foim. 
often  arise  respecting  what  neutrality  does  or  does  not  allow.  ^*^®^  ^^^^ 
This  subject  presents  many  questions  which  authors  have  dis-^!^^°*"' 
cussed  with  great  heat,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  the  most 
dangerous  quarrels  between  nations,     i  et  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  nations  has  its  invariable  principles,  and  affords  rules 
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BOOK  m.   on  this  heady  as  well  as  on  the  others.    Some  things  also  have 
CHAP,  vii.  gf  Q^^  Jq^  custom  among  civilized  nations,  and  are  to  be  con- 
formed to  by  those  who  would  not  incur  the  reproach  of  un- 
justly brealong  ^he  peace.*    As  to  the  rules  of  the  natural 
law  of  nations,  they  result  from  a  just  combination  of  the  laws 
of  war,  with  the  lioertj,  the  safety,  the  advantages,  the  com- 
merce, and  the  other  rights  of  neutral  nations.     It  is  on  this 
principle  that  we  shall  lay  down  the  following  rules : — 
)  110.  How     First,  no  act  on  the  part  of  a  nation,  which  falls  within  the 
b  ^  "S   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  rights,  and  is  done  solely  with  a  view  to  her 
moneyTent,  ^^^  g^^>  without  partiality,  without  a  design  of  favouring 
ftnd  eyerj    One  powor  to  the  prejudice  of  another, — ^no  act  of  that  kind^ 
kind  of       I  say,  cau  in  general  be  considered  as  contrary  to  neutrality; 
things  Bold,  j^^y  ^oes  it  become  such,  except  on  particular  occasions,  when 
breaoh'of    ^*  Cannot  take  place  without  injury  to  one  of  the  parties,  who 
nea^^aiiiy.   ^^  then  a  particular  right  to  oppose  it.     Thus,  the  besieger 
has  a  right  to  prohibit  access  to  the  place  besieged  (see  §  117 
in  the  sequel).     Except  in  cases  of  this  nature,  shall  the  quar- 
rels of  others  deprive  me  of  the  free  exercise  of  my  rights  in 
the  pursuit  of  measures  which  I  judge  advantageous  to  my 
people  ?     Therefore,  when  it  is  the  custom  of  a  nation,  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  and  training  her  subjects,  to  permit 
levies  of  troops  in  favour  of  a  particular  power  to  whom  she 
thinks  proper  to  intrust  them, — the  enemy  of  that  power  can- 
not look  upon  such  permissions  as  acts  of  hostility,  unless  they 
are  given  with  a  view  to  the  invasion  of  his  territories,  or  the 
[  885  ]  support  of  an  odious  and  evidently  uiyust  cause.     He  cannot 
even  demand,  as  matter  of  right,  that  the  like  favour  be 
granted  to  him, — ^because  that  nation  may  have  reasons  for 
refusing  him,  which  do  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  it  belongs  to  that  nation  alone  to  judge  of  what 
best  suits  her  circumstances.     The  Switzers,  as  we  have  al*i 
ready  observed,  grant  levies  of  troops  to  whom  they  please ; 
and  no  power  has  hitherto  thought  fit  to  quarrel  with  them  on 
that  head.     It  must,  however,  be  owned,  that,  if  those  levies 
were  considerable,  and  constituted  the  principal  strength  of 
my  ^lemy,  while,  without  any  substantial  reason  being  al- 
leged, I  were  absolutely  refused  all  levies  whatever, — ^I  should 
have  just  cause  to  consider  that  nation  as  leagued  with  my 
enemy ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  care  of  my  own  safety  would 
authorize  me  to  treat  her  as  such. 

The  case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  monejr  which  a  nation 
may  have  been  accustomed  to  lend  out  at  interest.  If  the 
sovereign,  or  his  subjects,  lend  money  to  my  enemy  on  that 

*  The  following  ia  an  instance :— It  at  liberty,  because  they  were  then  fallen 

was  determined  by  the  Dutch,  that,  on  into  the  power  of  a  nation  that  waa  in 

a  Teasel's  entering  a  neutral  por^  after  neotnli^  with  the  belligerent  parties.— 

haTing  taken  any  of  the  enemiea  of  her  The  same  rule  had  been  obsenred  by 

nation  prisoners  on  the  high  seas,  she  England  in  the  war  between  Spain  and 

should  be  obliged  to  set  those  prisoners  the  ITnited  Provinces. 
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tooting,  and  refose  it  to  me  because  they  have  not  the  same  *o^'  i°* 
confidence  in  me,  this  is  no  breach  of  neutrality.  They  lodge  -^^ — ^'• 
their  property  where  they  think  it  safest.  If  such  preference 
be  not  fonnded  on  good  reasons,  I  may  impute  it  to  ill-will 
against  me,  or  to  a  predilection  for  my  enemy.  Yet  if  I 
should  make  it  a  pretence  for  declaring  war,  both  the  true 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  general  custom  hap- 
pily established  in  Europe,  would  join  in  condemning  me. 
While  it  appears  that  this  nation  lends  out  her  money  purely 
for  the  sake  of  gaining  an  interest  upon  it,  she  is  at  Uberty 
to  dispose  of  it  accordmg  to  her  own  discretion;  and  I  have 
no  right  to  complain. 

But  if  the  loan  were  evidently  granted  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  an  enemy  to  attack  me,  this  would  be  concurring  in 
the  war  against  me. 

If  the  troops,  above  alluded  to,  were  furnished  to  my  enemy 
by  the  state  herself,  and  at  her  own  expense,  or  the  money 
in  like  manner  lent  by  the  state,  without  interest,  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  doubtful  question  whether  such  assistance  were 
incompatible  with  neutrality. 

Further,  it  may  be  affirmed  on  the  same  principles,  that  if  a 
nation  trades  in  arms,  timber  for  ship-building,  vessels,  and 
warlike  stores, — ^I  cannot  take  it  amiss  that  she  sells  such 
things  to  my  enemy,  provided  she  does  not  refuse  to  sell  them 
to  me  also  at  a  reasonable  price.  She  carries  on  her  trade 
without  any  design  to  injure  me ;  and  by  continuing  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  I  were  not  engaged  in  war,  she  gives  me 
no  just  cause  of  complaint. 

In  what  I  have  said  above,  it  is  supposed  that  my  enemy  2  m.  Tnde 
goes  himself  to  a  neutral  country  to  make  his  purchases.   Let  ^^  ^^^^^^.^ 
us  now  discuss  another  case, — that  of  neutral  natums  f^ort-^^^^^*^ 
ing  to  my  enemy's  country  for  commercial  purposes.    It  is  are  at  war. 
certain,  that,  as  they  have  no  part  in  my  quarrel,  they  are 
under  no  obligation  to  renounce  their  commerce  for  the  sake 
of  avoiding  to  supply  my  enemy  with  the  means  of  carrying  [  836  ] 
on  the  war  against  me.     Should  they  aflfect  to  refuse  seUing 
me  a  single  article,  while  at  the  same  time  they  take  pains  to 
convey  an  abundant  supply  to  my  enemy,  with  an  evident  in- 
tention to  favour  him,  such  partial  conduct  would  exclude 
them  from  the  neutrality  they  enjoyed.    But  if  they  only  con- 
tinue their  customary  trade^  they  do  not  thereby  declare  them- 
selves against  my  interest :  they  only  exercise  a  right  which 
they  are  under  no  obligation  of  sacrificing  to  me.  (152) 

(162)  It  muBt  be  a  continaanoe  only  Deb.  935.    It  baa  even  been  bolden  that 

of  inch  etutomary  trade.    Bee  Home  on  a  BritiBb-bom  subject,  while  domiciled 

Captaresy  215 — 233 ;  De  TaaM  t.  Taif-  in  a  nentnl  coontry,  may  legally  trade 

^or,  4  Tannt  288 ;  Ball  r.  X^id,  1  Bfaole  from  that  eonntry  with  a  etate  at  war 

A  Selw.  727;   and  an  able  speech  of  with  this  eonntry.   ^tf^y.^eut^l  Mania 

I«onl  EnVine,  8th   March,  1808,  npon  A  Selwyn.  727.— C. 
the  orders  in  Council ;  10  Gobbett's  Pari. 
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BOOK  m.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  I  am  at  war  with  a  nation, 
CHAP.  YiL  Y^^^^  ^y  safety  and  welfare  prompt  me  to  deprive  her,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  every  thing  which  may  enable  her  to  resist  or 
injure  me.  In  this  instance,  the  law  of  necessity  exerts  its  full 
force.  If  that  law  warrants  me,  on  occasion,  to  seize  what  be- 
longs to  other  people,  will  it  not  likewise  warrant  me  to  inter- 
cept every  thing  belonging  to  ivaVj  which  neutral  natiouB  are 
carrying  to  my  enemy  ?  Even  if  I  should,  by  taking  such  mea- 
sures, render  all  those  neutral  nations  my  enemies,  I  had  better 
run  that  hazard,  than  suffer  him  who  is  actually  at  war  with  me 
thus  freely  to  receive  supplies  and  collect  adcutional  strength 
to  oppose  me.  It  is,  therefore,  very  proper,  and  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  (which  <Usapprove8  of  mul- 
tiplying the  eaiues  of  war\  not  to  consider  those  seizures  of 
thegoods  of  neutral  nations  as  acts  of  hostility. 

When  I  have  notified  to  them  my  declaration  of  war  against 
such  or  such  a  nation,  if  they  will  afterwards  expose  them- 
selves to  risk  in  supplying  her  with  things  which  serve  to 
carry  on  war,  they  will  have  no  reason  to  complain  if  their 
goods  fall  into  my  possession;  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  declare  war  against  them  for  having  attempted  to  convey 
such  goods.  They  suffer,  indeed,  by  a  war  in  which  they  have 
no  concern ;  but  they  suffer  acciaentally.  I  do  not  oppose 
their  right :  I  only  exert  my  own ;  ana  if  our  rights  clash 
with  and  reciprocally  injure  each  other,  that  circumstance  is 
the  effect  of  inevitable  necessity.  Such  collisions  daily  hap- 
pen in  war.  When,  in  pursuance  of  my  rights,  I  exhaust  a 
country  from  which  you  derive  your  subsistence, — ^when  I  be- 
siege a  city  with  which  you  carried  on  a  profitable  trade,  I 
doubtless  injure  you;  I  subject  you  to  losses  and  inconve- 
niences ;  but  it  is  without  any  design  of  hurting  you.  I  only 
make  use  of  my  rights,  and  consequently  do  you  no  injustice. 
But  that  limits  may  be  set  to  these  inconveniences,  and  that 
the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  may  subsist  in  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  freedom  as  is  consistent  with  the  laws  of  war,  there 
are  certain  rules  to  be  observed,  on  which  Europe  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed. 
( lis.  Con-  The  first  is,  carefully  to  distinguish  ordinary  goods  which 
tmband  have  no  relation  to  war,  from  those  that  are  peculiarly  sub- 
tf*^®'**'  servient  to  it.  Neutral  nations  should  enjoy  perfect  liberty  to 
trade  in  the  former :  the  belligerent  powers  cannot  with  any  reor 
[  887  ]  9on  refuse  it^  or  prevent  the  importation  of  such  goods  into  ike 
enemy's  country:  the  care  of  their  own  safety,  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  does  not  authorize  them  to  do  it,  since  those  things 
will  not  render  the  enemy  more  formidable.  An  attempt  to 
interrupt  or  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  would  be  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  neutral  nations^  a  flagrant  injury  to  them  ; — 
necessity,  as  we  have  above  observed,  being  the  only  reason 
which  can  authorize  any  restraint  on  their  trade  and  navigation 
to  the  ports  of  the  enemy.  England  and  the  United  Provinces 
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having  agreed,  in  the  treaty  of  Whitehall,  signed  on  the  22d  of  book  m. 
August,  1689,  to  notify  to  all  states  not  at  war  with  France,  ^hap.  vii. 
that  they  would  attaok  every  ship  bound  to  or  coming  from 
any  port  of  that  kingdom,  and  that  they  beforehand  declared 
every  such  ship  to  be  a  lawful  prize, — Sweden  and  Denmark, 
from  whom  some  ships  had  been  taken,  entered  into  a  coun- 
ter-treaty on  the  17th  of  March,  1693,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  their  rights  and  procuring  just  satisfaction.  And 
the  two  maritime  powers,  being  convinced  that  the  complaints 
of  the  two  crowns  were  well  founded,  did  them  justice.* 

Commodities  particularly  U9eful  in  war,  and  the  importation 
of  which  to  an  enemy  is  prohibited,  are  called  eontrabcmd 
goods.  Such  are  arm%<,  ammunition^  timber  for  Bhip^ilding, 
every  hind  of  naval  stores,  horses, — ^and  even  provisions,  in  cer- 
tain junctures,  when  we  have  hopes  of  reducing  the  enemy 
by  famine.t(163) 

But,  in  order  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  eanirabandV^^'  ^^•^ 
^oods  to  an  enemy,  are  we  only  to  stop  and  seize  them,  paj-*^^/"^^ 
ing  the  value  to  the  owner, — or  have  we  a  right  to  confiscate  S^^^^JJ^^. 
them?    Barely  to  stop  those  goods  would  in  general  prove  ted. 
an  ineffectual  mode,  especially  at  sea,  where  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  entirely  cutting  off  all  access  to  the  enemy's  har- 
bours.    Recourse  is  therefore  had  to  the  expedient  of  confis- 
cating all  contraband  goods  that  we  can  seize  on,  in  order  that 
the  fear  of  loss  may  operate  as  a  check  on  the  avidity  of  gain, 
and  deter  the  merchants  of  neutral  countries  from  supplying 
the  enemy  with  such  commodities.     And,  indeed,  it  is  an  ob- 
ject of  such  high  importance  to  a  nation  at  war  to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  enemy's  being  supplied  with  such  articles 


«  See  other  instances  in  Grotias  de 
Jure  Belli  et  Pacis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  L  J  5, 
not  6. 

I  The  Pensionary  De  Witt,  in  a  let- 
ter of  January  14, 1654,  acknowledges 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  to  prevent  neutrals  from  carry- 
ing com  to  an  enemy's  country;  but 
he  says  that  we  may  lawfully  prevent 
them  from  supplying  the  enemy  with 
cordage  and  other  materials  for  the  rig' 
ging  and  equipment  of  »hip»  of  war. 

In  1597,  queen  Blizabeth  would  not 
allow  the  Poles  and  Danes  to  furnish 
Spain  with  provisions,  much  less  with 
arms,  alleging  that,  <' according  to  the 
rules  of  war,  it  is  lawful  to  reduce  an 
enemy  even  by  famine,  with  the  view 
of  obliging  him  to  sue  for  peace."  The 
United  Provinces,  finding  it  necessary 
to  observe  a  greater  degree  of  circum- 
spection, did  not  prevent  neutod  na- 
^ons  from  carrying  on  every  kind  of 
commerce  with  Spain.  It  is  true,  in- 
dr^ed,  that,  while  their   own    subjects 


sold  both  arms  and  provisions  to  the 
Spaniards,  they  could  not  with  propri- 
ety have  attempted  to  forbid  neutral 
nations  to  carry  on  a  similar  trade. 
(Grotius,  Hist  of  the  Disturbances  in 
the  Low  Countries,  book  vi.)  Never- 
theless, in  1646,  the  United  Provinces 
published  an  edict  prohibiting  their 
own  subjects  in  general,  and  even  neu- 
tral nations,  to  cany  either  provisions 
or  any  other  merchandise  to  Spain,  be- 
cause the  Spaniards,  "after  having, 
under  the  appearance  of  commerce,  al- 
lured foreign  vessels  to  their  ports,  de- 
tained them,  and  made  use  of  them  as 
ships  of  war."  And  for  this  reason, 
the  same  edict  declared  that  **  the  con- 
federates, when  blocking  up  their  ene- 
mies'  ports,  would  seize  upon  every 
vessel  they  saw  steering  towards  those 
places."— Ibid,  book  zv.  p.  672.— Ed. 
A.D.  1797. 

(153)  What  are  contraband  good§, 
see  1  Chitty's  CommL  L.  444—449, 
and  Chitty's  L.  Nat  119— 128.— 0. 
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BOOK  m.  as  -will  add  to  his  strength  and  render  him  more  dangerous, 
^^^'  ^^'  that  necessit J  and  the  care  of  her  own  welfare  and  safety  an- 
thorue  her  to  take  effectual  methods  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
declare  that  all  commodities  of  that  nature,  destined  for  the 
enemy,  shall  be  considered  as  lawful  prize.  On  this  account 
she  notifies  to  the  neutral  states  her  declaration  of  war(§  63;) 
whereupon,  the  letter  usually  give  orders  to  their  subjects  to 
refrain  from  all  contraband  commerce  with  the  nations  at  war, 
declaring,  that  if  they  are  captured  in  carrying  on  such  trade, 
the  sovereign  wiU  not  protect  them.  This  rule  is  the  point 
where  the  general  custom  of  Europe  seems  at  present  fixed, 
after  a  number  of  variations,  as  will  appear  from  the  note  of 
Grotius,  which  we  have  just  quoted,  and  particularly  from  the 
ordinances  of  the  kings  of  France,  in  the  years  1543  and  1584, 
which  only  allow  the  French  to  seize  contraband  goods,  and 
to  keep  them  on  paying  the  value.  The  modern  usage  is  cer« 
tainly  the  most  agreeable  to  the  mutual  duties  of  nations,  and 
the  best  calculate  to  reconcile  their  respective  rights.  The 
nation  at  war  is  highly  interested  in  depriving  the  enemy  of 
all  foreign  assistance ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  her  a  right 
to  consider  all  those,  if  not  absolutely  as  enemies,  at  least  as 
people  that  feel  verv  little  scruple  to  injure  her,  who  carry  to 
her  enemy  the  articles  of  which  he  stands  in  need  for  the  sup- 

Srt  of  the  war.  She,  therefore,  punishes  them  by  the  con- 
cation  of  their  goods.  Should  their  sovereign  undertake  to 
protect  them,  such  conduct  would  be  tantamount  to  his  fur- 
nishing the  enemy  with  those  succours  himself: — a  measure 
which  were  undoubtedly  inconsistent  with  neutrality.  When 
a  nation,  without  any  other  motive  than  the  prospect  of  gain, 
is  employed  in  strengthening  my  enemy,  and  regardless  of  the 
irreparable  evil  whicn  she  may  thereby  entail  upon  me,*  she 
is  certainly  not  my  friend,  and  gives  me  a  right  to  consider 
and  treat  her  as  an  associate  of  my  enemy,  in  order,  there- 
fore, to  avoid  perpetual  subjects  of  complaint  and  rupture,  it 
has,  in  perfect  conformity  to  sound  prmciples,  been  agreed 
that  the  belligerent  powers  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  con* 
traband  goods  which  neutral  persons  shall  attempt  to  carry  to 
their  enemy,  without  any  complaint  from  the  sovereign  of 
those  merchants ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  at  war 
does  not  impute  to  the  neutral  sovereigns  these  practices  of 
their  subjects.  Care  is  even  taken  to  settle  every  particular 
of  this  kind  in  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
{ 114.  We  cannot  prevent  the  conveyance  of  contraband  goods, 

lurching    ^thout  ieurehififf  neutral  vessels  that  we  meet  at  sea :  we 
[  889  ]  have  therefore  a  right  to  search  them.  Some  powerful  nations 

*  In  ovr  tim«,  the  king  of  Spain  pro-  with    militaiy    stores;    and    thus    he 

hibited  all  Hamburgh  Bhips  from  en-  obliged  the  IDunborghers  to  cancel  their 

tering  his  harboors,  beeanse  that  city  treatj  with  the  Barbarians.— Bd.  A.]>. 

had  engaged  to  ftnnish  the  Algerines  1797. 
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have  indeed,  at  different  times,  refused  to  submit  to  this  book  m. 
search.     ^^After  the  peace  of  Yeryins,  Qaeen  Elisabeth,  con-  ^"^''  ^"' 
tinning  the  war  against  Spain,  requested  permission  of  theneotni 
king  of  France  to  oaose  all  French  ships  bonnd  for  Spain  to'***^^^-^^^ 
be  searched,  in  order  to  discoyer  whetilier  they  secretly  car- 
ried any  military  stores  to  that  country :  bnt  this  was  refused, 
as  an  injury  to  trade,  and  a  favourable  occasion  for  pillage."* 
At  presetU,  a  neutral  ship  refunng  to  be  9earehed,  would  from 
that  proceeding  alone  be  condemned  a$  a  laufiU  priae.  (154) 
But,  to  avoid  inconveniences,  oppression,  and  every  other 
abuse,  the  manner  of  the  search  is  settled  in  the  treaties  of 
navigation  and  commerce.     It  is  the  established  custom  at 
present  to  give  full  credit  to  the  certificates,  bills  of  lading, 
sc,  produced  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  unless  any  fraud 
appear  in  them,  or  there  be  good  reasons  for  suspecdng 
it.?166) 

if  we  find  an  enemy's  effects  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  we;  ii5.  Snti 

seize  them  by  the  rights  of  war:  (166)  but  we  are  naturally ™y'"P«>- 
pertyaa 


(154)  Aj  to  Otf  TigU  of  vmUng  and 
Marching  neutral  thipa,  aee  the  o«le- 
liftated  letter  of  flie  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  the  Prasiiaxi  Secretary,  ▲.  d.  1752 ; 
1  OoUoct  Jvrid.  1S8;  and  HalUday's 
Lifo  of  Lord  Mansfield;  Elements  of 
General  History,  vol.  ill.  p.  222;  Mar- 
shall  on  Insoranoe,  book  L  oh.  8,  sect 
5?  £hvrreU  y.  Kennngton,  8  Term  Rep. 
280;  Lord  Ersklne's  Speecli  upon  Or- 
den  in  eonneil,  8  Mareh,  1808;  10 
Oobbetf  8  ParL  Deb.  955 ;  Baring  upon 
OidcfB  in  Oovneil,  p.  102.  Clearly  at 
this  day  Che  riglit  of  search  exists  prac- 
tieaUy  as  weQ  as  theoretically. 

The  right  of  seareh,  and  of  the  oon- 
seqnence  of  resistanee,  and  of  the  pa- 
pen  and  dooaments  that  ought  to  be 
foittd  on  boflord  the  nentral  vessels,  are 
most  clearly  established  by  the  best 
modem  decisions;  see  Barherr.  BIoJbm, 
9  Bast  Rep.  283,  and  mimerotis  other 
caeee,  collected  in  1  Gutty's  Commer- 
cial Law,  482--489;  Chitty's  L.  Nat 
190  —  199.  The  international  law 
apon  the  snfajeet  will  be  fonnd  adml- 
raUy  sommed  np  by  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  in 
his  Judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Maria, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  346,  and  1  Edwards's  Rep. 
208,  oonflrming  the  authority  of  Vat- 
telt  and  on  which  he  thns  eondndes: 
"  I  stand  with  confidence  upon  all  £air 
principles  of  reason, — ^opon  the  distinct 
anliliority  of  Vattel,  and  npon  the  insti- 
totse  of  other  great  maritime  countries, 
as  well  as  those  of  our  own  country, 
when  I  yenture  to  lay  it  down  that,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  as  now  understood, 


a  defibeiate  and  eoatinned  reeittanee 
of  searehi  on  the  pari  of  a  neutral  vee* 
self  to  a  lawful  cruiser,  ia  followed  by 
the  legal  consequences  of  confiscation.'* 
And  see  Dispatch,  8  Rob.  Rep.  278; 
JBlMfte,  4  Rob.  Rep.  408 ;  Penmyhanim^ 
1  Aeton's  Rep.  83;  Saimt  Ju€tn  Bap- 
titta,  5  Rob.  Rep.  33 ;  Maria,  1  Rob. 
Rep.  840;  Mentor,  1  Edward,  268;  Ca^ 
therina  Elisabeth,  5  Rob.  Rep.  232.  See 
the  modem  French  view  of  the  right 
of  Tisitation  and  search,  Cours  de 
Droits  PubUo,  tom.  L  p.  84.  Paris :  ▲.  n. 
1880.— 0.—{  And  the  American,  The 
Eleanor,  2  Wheat  Rep.  345;  The  U. 
Statee  r.  La  Jeune  Enginie,  2  Mass.  Rep. 
409 ;  The  Marianna  Flora,  3  Ifass.  Rep. 
116 ;  Maleg  r.  Shattuek,  8  Oranch,  458.} 
*  GrotiuB,  ubi  supra. 

(155)  As  to  papers  and  document! 
that  ought  to  be  on  board,  see  1  Ohit- 
ty's  Commercial  Law,  487—489,  and 
Chitty's  L.  Nat  196—199,  and  autho- 
rities  there  collected.  The  owner  of  the 
neutral  yessel  has  no  remedy  for  loss 
of  voyage,  or  other  ii^uiy  occasioned 
by  the  reasonable  exercise  of  the  right 
of  search  (tn/Wi  note),  but  he  may  in- 
sure against  the  risk ;  Barber  r.  Blakee, 
9  Bast,  288.— 0.— {See  Maley  t.  Shat- 
ftieib,  3  Cranch,  458.} 

(156)  Particular  states  have  relaxed 
the  rigour  of  this  rule,  and,  by  express 
treaty,  granted  immunity,  by  establish- 
ing a  maxim,  ''Free  ships,  free  goods ;^ 
see  instances,  5  Rob.  Rep.  52;  6  Rob. 
Rep.  24»  41-^58.-^. 
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BOOK  nL   bound  to  pay  the  freight  to  the  master  of  the  yessel,  who  is 
'"'  not  to  suffer  by  such  seizure.*  (167) 


CHAP.  TIL 


board  Eiidu-  The  effecU  of  nevtrahj  found  in  an  enemy* s  $hips,  are  to 
fud'^^N  ^^  restored  to  the  owners,  against  whom  there  is  no  richt  of 
^pl^p^J^ confiscation;  but  without  any  aUowance  for  detainer,  decay, 
on  bowd  1^  ^c*  (158)  ^0  loss  Sustained  by  the  neutrals  on  this  occa- 
•nemT's  sion  is  an  accident  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  by  em- 
«Wp.  barking  their  property  in  an  enemy's  ship;  and  the  captor, 

in  exercising  the  rights  of  war,  is  not  responsible  for  the  ac- 
cidents whicn  may  thence  result,  any  more  than  if  his  cannon 
kills  a  neutral  passenger  who  happens  unfortunately  to  be  on 
board  an  enemy's  vessel.  (158) 
2 117.  Trude  ^  Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  commerce  of  neutral  na- 
^J|^*^    tions  with  the  territories  of  the  enemy  in  general.  There  is  a 
(iw)     ^^  particular  case  in  which  the  rights  of  war  extend  still  farther. 
All  commerce  with  a  besieged  town  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
Blookade.    If  I  lay  siege  to  a  place,  or  even  simply  blockade  it,  I  have  a 
right  to  hmder  any  one  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  whoever  attempts  to  enter  the  place,  or  carry  any 
thing  to  the  besieged,  without  my  leave ;  for  he  opposes  my 
undertaking,  and  may  contribute  to  the  miscarriage  of  it,  and 
thus  involve  me  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  an  unsuccessful  war. 
[  840  ]      King  Demetrius  handed  up  the  master  and  pilot  of  a  vessel 
carrying  provisions  to  Athens  at  a  time  when  he  was  on  the 

Eoint  of  reducing  that  city  by  famine.f    In  the  long  and 
loody  war  carried  on  by  the  U  nited  Provinces  against  Spain 

*  {See  the  rale  as  reoognised  by  the  1  Molloy,  1—18;  and  Twilling  Bnet,  b 

United  States.     The  Nertidt^  9  Granch,  Rob.  Rep.  82.— G. 

110.}— '<  I  have  obtained,"  said  the  am.  (168)  1  Chitty's    Commenial   Law, 

bassador  Boreel,  in  a  letter  to  the  QtnsA  440 ;  Grotins,  b.  ilL  o.  tL  g  tL  ;  Mar- 

Pensionary,  De  Witt,  ''the  abrogation  shaU  on  Insnzanee, b.  L  o.  yixL  {  t.    The 

of  that  pretended  French  law,  that  ene-  loss  of  voyage  and  damage  may  be  in- 

miet?  property  involves  in  eonfieeation  the  sored  agidnst ;  Barker  ▼.  Blakea,  9  East, 

property  o/friende;  so  that»  if  hence*  Rep.  283. — 0. 

forward  any  effects   belonging  to  the  (169)  As  to  Tiolation  of  blockade  in 

enemies  of  France  be  found  in  a  f^ee  genend,  see  the  modem   dedaions^  1 

Dutch  ressel,  those  effects  alone  shall  ChiUy's    Commercial    Law,  i49    and 

be  liable  to  confiscation;  and  the  Tessel  460—492;  Chitty's   L.  Nat  129—144, 

shall  be  released,  together  with  all  the  and  269;  and  see,  as  to  the  distinction 

other  proper^  on  board.    But  I  find  it  between    a   mUitary   and   eommtreial 

impossible  to  obtain  the  object  of  the  blockade,  and  their  effeety  1  Acton's  Rep. 

twenty-fourth  article  of  my  instructions,  128.     On  a  question   of  yiolation  of 

which  says,  that  (Aefmmtm»<yo/<Aeoet.  blockade.    Sir  W.Scott   said,  "Three 

•e{  ehall  extend  to  the  cargo,  even  if  ene-  things  must  be  proTcd — ^Ist^  the  exist- 

miei^  property."    De  Witfs  Letters  and  enoe  of  an  actual  blockade;  2dly,  the 

Negotiations,  yol.  L  p.  80.— Such  a  law  knowledge  of  the  party  supposed  to  have 

as  the  latter  would  be  more  natural  than  offended ;  and  Sdly,  some  act  of  viol*- 

ihe  former.— Edit  ▲.  b.  1797.  tion,  either  by  going  in  or  coming  out 

(167)  [Schwart*  r.  The  Ine,  Co.  of  with  a  cargo  laden  after  the  oommenoe- 

North  AmerieOf  3   Wash.   0.  C.  Rep.  ment  of  blockade."    In  case  of  Beiey, 

117.}— But,  in  these  cases,  the  freight  1  Rob.  Rep.  92,  and  Nancy,  1  Acton's 

to  be  paid  is  not  necessarily  to  be  mea-  Rep.  69.— C— {  Fiteeimmone  y.  The  New- 

■ored  by  the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  port  Ine.  (h.,  4  Cranch,  186.} 

I  Plutarch,  in  Demetrio. 
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for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  they  would  not  suffer  the  book  m. 
English  to  carry  goods  to  Dunkirk,  before  which  the  Dutch  °'^'  ^' 
fleet  lay.* 

A  neutral  nation  preserves,  towards  both  the  belligerent ;  lis.  im- 
powers,  the  several  relations  which  nature  has  instituted  be-pw*Woffl- 
tween  nations.     She  ought  to  show  herself  ready  to  render  J^*  "*'*" 
them  every  office  of  hxunanity  reciprocally  due  from  one  na- 
tion to  another :  she  ought,  in  every  thing  not  directly  relat- 
ing to  war,  to  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  her  power,  and 
of  which  they  may  stand  in  need.     Such  assistance,  however,  , 

must  be  given  with  impartiality ;  that  is  to  say,  she  must  not 
refuse  any  thing  to  one  of  the  parties  on  account  of  his  being 
at  war  with  the  other  (§  104).  But  this  is  no  reason  why  a 
neutral  state,  under  particular  connections  of  friendship  and 
good  neighbourhood  with  one  of  the  belligereat  powers,  may 
not,  in  every  thing  that  is  unconnected  with  war,  grant  him 
all  those  preferences  which  are  due  to  friends :  much  less 
does  she  afford  any  grounds  of  exception  to  her  conduct,  if,  in 
commerce,  for  instance,  she  continues  to  allow  him  such  indul- 
gences as  have  been  stipulated  in  her  treaties  with  him.  She 
ought,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  public  welfare  will  permit, 
equally  to  allow  the  subjects  of  both  parties  to  visit  her  terri- 
tories on  business,  and  there  to  purchase  provisions,  horses, 
and,  in  general,  every  thing  they  stand  in  need  of, — ^unless 
she  has,  by  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  promised  to  refuse  to  both 
parties  such  articles  as  are  used  in  war.  Amidst  all  the  wars 
which  disturb  Europe,  the  Switzers  preserve  their  territories 
m  a  state  of  neutrality.  Every  nation  indiscriminately  is  al- 
lowed free  access  for  the  purchase  of  provisions,  if  the  coun- 
try has  a  surplus,  and  for  that  of  horses,  ammunition,  and 
arms. 

An  innocent  passage  is  due  to  all  nations  with  whom  a  state }  119.  Pm- 
is  at  peace  (Book  11.  §  123) ;  and  this  duty  extends  to  troops  "»«•  <>' 
as  well  as  to  individuals.     But  it  rests  with  the  sovereign  of  ^^  j^  ^ 
the  country  to  judge  whether  the  passage  be  innocent ;  and  it  neatni 
is  very  difficult  for  that  of  an  army  to  be  entirely  so.     In  the  oonntry. 
late  wars  of  Italy  the  territories  of  the  republic  of  Venice  and 
those  of  the  pope  sustained  very  great  damage  by  the  passage 
of  armies,  and  often  became  the  theatre  of  the  war. 

Since,  therefore,  the  passage  of  troops,  and  especially  that  i  iso.  Pm- 
of  a  whole  army,  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  in(fifference,  he  ""S®  ^  ^ 
who  desires  to  march  his  troops  through  a  neutral  country,  *^^ 
must  appiv  for  the  sovereign's  permission.     To  enter  his  ter- 
ritory without  his  consent,  is  a  violation  of  his  rights  of  sove- 
reignty and  supreme  dominion,  by  virtue  of  which,  that  coun- 
try is  not  to  be  disposed  of  for  any  use  whatever,  without 
his  express  or  tacit  permission.     Now,  a  tacit  permission  for  [  341  ] 
the  entrance  of  a  body  of  troops  is  not  to  be  presumed,  since 


*  Qrotins,  nbi  supra. 
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BOOK  m.   their  entrance  may  be  prodactive  of  the  most  serious  < 
CHAP.  TIL  qiiences. 

i  121.  It  ^  ^^^  neutral  sovereiffn  has  good  reasons  for  refasiBg  a 
nuiy  be  re-  passage,  he  is  not  obliged  to  grant  it, — the  passage  in  tSat 
fbMd  for     ease  being  no  longer  innooent. 

«^**^  "^        In  ill  donbtfiil  cases  we  must  submit  to  the  judgment  of 
T122.  In   ^^®  proprietor  respecting  the  innocence  of  the  use  we  desire 
what  oMe  it  to  make  of  thin^  belongmg  to  another  (Book  11.  §§  128, 130|, 
nmy  be       and  must  acqmesce  in  his  refusal,  eyen  though  we  think  it 
forced.        unjust,    K  the  refusal  be  evidently  unjust, — ^if  the  use,  and, 
in  the  case  now  before  us,  the  passage  be  unquestionably  in- 
nocent, — a  nation  may  do  herself  justice,  and  take  by  foroe 
what  is  unjustly  denied  to  her.    But  we  have  ahready  observed, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  passage  of  an  army  to  be  ab- 
solutely innocent,  and  much  more  so  for  the  innocence  to  be 
very  evident.     So  various  are  the  evils  it  may  occasicni,  and 
the  dangers  that  may  attend  it, — so  complicated  are  thej  in 
their  nature,  and  so  numerous  are  the  circumstances  witb 
which  they  are  connected, — ^that,  to  foresee  and  provide  for 
every  thing,  is  next  to  impossible.    Besides,  self-interest  haa 
so  powerfin  an  influence  on  the  judgments  of  men,  that  if  he 
who  requires  the  passage  is  to  be  the  jud^  of  its  innocence, 
he  will  admit  none  of  the  reasons  brou^t  against  it;  and 
thus  a  door  is  opened  to  continual  quarrels  and  hostilitieB. 
The  tranquillity,  therefore,  and  the  common  safety  of  natioiu 
require  that  each  should  be  mistress  of  her  own  territory,  and 
at  libertv  to  refuse  every  foreign  army  an  entrance,  when  ahe 
has  not  departed  from  her  natural  liberties  in  that  respect,  by 
treaties.     From  this  rule,  however,  let  us  except  lliose  voj 
uncommon  cases  which  admit  of  the  most  evident  demonstra- 
tion that  the  passage  required  is  wholly  unattended  with  in- 
convenience or  danger,     if,  on  such  an  occasion,  a  passage  be 
forced,  he  who  forces  it  will  not  be  so  much  blamed  as  the  xor 
tion  that  has  indiscreetly  subjected  herself  to  this  violenoe. 
Another  case,  which  carries  its  own  exception  on  the  veiy 
face  of  it,  and  admits  not  of  the  smallest  doubt,  is  that  of  ex- 
treme necessity.     Urgent  and  absolute  necessity  suspends  all 
the  rights  of  property  (Book  IL  §§  119, 123) :  and  if  the  pro- 
prietor be  not  under  the  same  pressure  of  necessity  as  yon,  it 
is  allowable  for  you,  even  against  his  will,  to  make  use  of  what 
belongs  to  him.    When,  tnerefore,  an  army  find  themsdves 
exposed  to  imminent  destruction,  or  unable  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  unless  they  pass  through  neutral  territories,  they 
have  a  right  to  pass  in  spite  of  the  sovereign,  and  to  force 
their  way,  sword  in  hand.    But  they  oudit  first  to  request  a 
passage,  to  offer  securities,  and  pav  &r  whatever  damages  they 
may  occasion.     Such  was  the  mode  pursued  by  the  Greeb  oc 
their  return  from  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus.* 

•  Plutaroh'8  Life  of  Agedlaiu. 
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Extreme  neceesity  may  even  authorize  the  temporary  seizure  book  hl 
of  a  neutral  town,  and  the  putting  a  garrison  therein,  with  a  ■^°^'*'  ^°' 
view  to  cover  ourselves  from  the  enemy,  or  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  his  designs  against  that  town,  when  the  sovereign  is 
not  able  to  defend  it.  But  when  the  danger  is  over,  we  must 
immediately  restore  the  place,  and  pay  all  the  charges,  in- 
conveniences, and  damages,  which  we  have  occasioned  by 
seizing  it. 

When  the  passage  is  not  of  absolute  necessity,  the  bare ;  123.  The 
danger  which  attends  the  admission  of  a  powerful  army  into  *'«"'  ©^  <^*n- 
our  territory,  may  authorize  us  to  refuse  them  permission  to^*^'*"*^**' 
enter.     We  may  have  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  will  befng,^,*"" 
tempted  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  or  at  least  to  act 
as  masters  while  th^  are  in  it,  and  to  live  at  discretion.  Let 
it  not  be  said,  with  wotius,*  that  he  who  requires  the  passage 
is  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  right  on  account  of  our  unjust 
fears.     A  probable  Sear,  founded  on  good  reasons,  gives  us  a 
right  to  avoid  whatever  may  realize  it ;  and  the  conduct  of 
nations  affords  but  too  just  grounds  for  the  fear  in  question. 
B^des,  the  right  of  passage  is  not  a  perfect  right,  unless  in 
a  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  when  we  have  the  most  perfect 
evidence  that  the  passage  is  innocent. 

But,  in  the  preceding  section,  I  suppose  it  impracticable  to  { 124.  or » 
obtain  sufficient  security  which  shall  leave  us  no  cause  to  ap-  d«««^°d  of 
prehend  any  hostile  attempts  or  violent  proceedings  on  the  gj^jjjjljl 
part  of  those  who  ask  permission  to  pass.     If  any  such  secu-  ounty. 
rity  can  be  obtained,  (and  the  safest  one  is,  to  allow  them  to 
pass  only  in  small  bodies,  and  unon  delivering  up  their  arms, 
as  has  been  sometimes  required, f)  the  reason  arismg  from  fear 
no  longer  exists.    But  those  who  wish  to  pass  should  consent 
to  give  every  reasonable  security  required  of  them,  and  con- 
sequently suomit  to  pass  by  divisions  and  deliver  up  their  arms, 
if  the  passage  be  denied  them  on  any  other  terms.  The  choice 
of  the  security  they  are  to  give  does  not  rest  with  them.   Host- 

X\,  or  a  bond,  would  often  prove  very  slender  securities.  Of 
t  advantage  will  it  be  to  me  to  hold  hostages  fironi  one 
who  will  render  himself  master  over  me  ?  And  as  to  a  bond, 
it  is  of  very  little  avail  against  a  prince  of  nmch  superior 
power. 

But,  is  it  always  incumbent  on  us  to  give  every  security  a ;  126.  Whe- 
nation  may  require,  when  we  wish  to  pass  through  her  terri- ther  aiwayi 
tories? — In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  make  a  distinction  be-"?®®'"*^**^ 
tween  the  different  reasons  that  may  exist  for  our  passing  ^Ji*72^ 
through  the  country;  and  we  are  next  to  consider  the  man-onrityie- 
ners  of  the  people  whose  permission  we  ask.    If  the  passage  qwwd. 
be  not  essentially  necessary,  and  can  be  obtained  only  on  sus- 
picious or  disagreeable  conditions,  we  must  relinquish  all  idea 

•  Book  ii.  ehap.  IL  J  18,  note  5. 

t  By  the  Eleanfl,  uid  the  aoofent  InhabHantfl  of  Cologne.    See  QrotiaB,  iUd. 
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BOOK  in.   of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  refusal  (§  122).   But,  if  necessity  ao- 
cHAP.  Tu.  f}^QYizes  me  to  pass,  the  conditions  on  which  the  passage  vill 
be  granted  may  be  accepted  or  rejected,  according  to  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  I  am  treating  with.   Suppose  I  am  to  cross 
[  348  ]  the  country  of  a  barbarous,  savage,  and  perfidious  nation,— 
shall  I  leave  myself  at  their  discretion,  by  giving  up  my  anns 
and  causing  my  troops  to  march  in  divisions  ?  No  one,  I  pre- 
sume, will  condemn  me  to  take  so  dangerous  a  step.    Since 
necessity  authorizes  me  to  pass,  a  kind  of  new  necessity  arises 
for  my  passing  in  such  a  posture  as  will  secure  me  from  anj 
ambuscade  or  violence.    I  will  offer  every  security  that  can 
be  given  without  foolishly  exposing  myself;  and  if  the  offer  is 
rejected,  I  must  be  guided  by  necessity  and  prudence,— and, 
let  me  add,  by  the  most  scrupulous  moderation,  in  order  to 
avoid  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  right  which  I  derive  from 
necessity. 
;  126.   E.       If  the  neutral  state  grants  or  refuses  a  passage  to  one  of  the 
quality  to  be  parties  at  war,  she  ought,  in  like  manner,  to  grant  or  refuse 
w^bo^  it  to  the  other,  unless  a  change  of  circumstances  affords  her 
parties  as  to  Substantial  reasons  for  acting  otherwise.     Without  such  rea- 
the  ]>a88age.  SOUS,  to  grant  to  ouc  party  what  she  refuses  to  the  other,  irould 
be  a  partial  distinction,  and  a  departure  from  the  line  of  strict 
neutrality. 
§  107.   No       When  1  have  no  reason  to  refuse  a  passage,  the  party  against 
complaint    whom  it  is  granted  has  no  right  to  complain  of  my  conduct, 
an  *toia "*  ™^^^  ^^^  ^  make  it  the  ground  of  a  hostile  attack  upon  me, 
8tate\r      si^ce  I  have  done  no  more  than  what  the  law  of  nations  en- 
granting  a    joins  (§  119).     Neither  has  he  any  right  to  require  that  I 
passage.      should  deny  the  passage ;  for  he  must  not  pretend  to  hinder 
me  from  doin^  what  I  think  agreeable  to  my  duty.  And  eyen 
on  those  occasions  when  I  might  with  justice  refuse  permission 
to  pas8|  I  am  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  the  exertion  of  mj 
nght.     But  especially  when  I  should  be  obliged  to  support 
my  reftisal  by  the  sword,  who  will  take  upon  Wm  to  comphun 
of  my  having  permitted  the  war  to  be  carried  into  his  country, 
rather  than  draw  it  on  myself?  No  sovereign  can  require  that 
I  should  take  up  arms  m  his  favour,  unless  obliged  to  it  bj 
treaty.    But  nations,  more  attentive  to  their  own  interests 
than  to  the  observance  of  strict  justice,  are  often  very  loud  on 
this  pretended  subject  of  complaint.     In  war,  especially,  they 
stick  at  no  measures ;  and  if  by  their  threats  they  can  induce 
a  neighbouring  state  to  refuse  a  passage  to  their  enemy,  the 
generality  of  their  rulers  consider  this  conduct  only  as  a  stroke 

3  128.   ihu^^«<>odP^^cy-  . 

state  may  A  powerful  State  will  despise  these  unjust  menaces:  firm 
roAue  it  and  unshaken  in  what  she  thinks  due  to  justice  and  to  her  own 
from  a  fear  reputation,  she  will  not  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  by  the  fear 
een*m  "of  ^^  *  gTOundlcss  resentment :  she  will  not  even  bear  the  menace. 
thr^iweUe  ^^*  ^  ^^^  nation,  unable  to  support  her  rights,  will  be  under 
i»arty ;        a  neccssity  of  consulting  her  own  safety ;  and  this  important 
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concern  will  authorize  her  to  refuse  a  passage,  which  would   book  m. 
expose  her  to  dangers  too  powerful  for  her  to  repel.  ^"^^'  ^ 


Another  fear  may  also  warrant  her  in  refusing  a  passage,  §  129.   And 
namely,  that  of  involving  her  country  in  the  disorders  andi«s**»«' 
calamities  of  war.     For,  even  if  the  party  acainst  whom  a^^^^^ 
passage  is  requested,  should  observe  such  moderation  as  not  c^me  the^ 
to  employ  menaces  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  neutral  theatre  of 
nation  into  a  refusal,  he  will  hardly  fail  to  demand  a  passage  ^v* 
for  himself  also :  he  will  march  to  meet  his  enemy ;  and  thus  [  844  ] 
the  neutral  country  will  become  the  theatre  of  war.     The  in- 
finite evils  of  such  a  situation  are  an  unexceptionable  reason 
for  refusing  the  passage.    In  all  these  cases,  he  who  attempts 
to  force  a  passage,  does  an  injury  to  the  neutral  nation,  and 
gives  her  most  just  cause  to  unite  her  arms  with  those  of  his 
adversary.  The  Switzers,  in  their  alliances  with  France,  have 
promised  not  to  grant  a  passage  to  her  enemies.    They  ever 
refuse  it  to  all  sovereigns  at  war,  in  order  to  secure  their  fron- 
tiers from  that  calamity ;  and  they  take  care  that  their  terri- 
tory shall  be  respected.  But  they  grant  a  passage  to  recruits, 
who  march  in  small  bodies,  and  without  arms. 

The  grant  of  permission  to  pass  includes  a  grant  of  every ;  130.  Whmt 
thing  which  is  naturally  connected  with  the  passage  of  troops,  is  inoiuded 
and  without  which  the  passage  would  be  impracticable;  such^*^®*™"** 
as  the  liberty  of  carrying  with  them  whatever  majr  be  neces-  °  ?"■*«*• 
sary  for  an  army, — ^that  of  exercising  military  discipline  on 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  and  of  purchasing,  at  a  fair  price, 
every  thing  the  army  may  want,  imless,  through  fear  of  scar- 
city, a  particular  exception  has  been  made,  to  oblige  them  to 
carry  with  them  their  own  provisions. 

He  who  grants  the  passage  is  bound  to  render  it  safe,  as  far  1 131.  Safe- 
as  depends  on  him.     Good  faith  requires  this ;  and  to  act  ^J  of  the 
otherwise  would  be  ensnaring  those  to  whom  the  passage  ia  ?*"*««• 
granted. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  foreigners  can  do  nothing  in  1 132.   No 
a  territory  against  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  unlawful  to  tostiuty  to 
attack  an  enemy  in  a  neutral  country,  or  to  commit  in  it  any  ^^ommt- 
other  act  of  hostility.   The  Dutch  East-India  fleet  having  put  trai  ooH^.*^ 
into  Bergen,  in  Norway,  in  1666,  to  avoid  the  English,  the  try.  (I6O) 
British  admiral  had  the  temerity  to  attack  them  there.     But 
the  governor  of  Bergen  fired  on  the  assailants ;  and  the  court 
of  Denmark  complained,  though  perhaps  too  faintlv,  of  an  at- 
tempt so  injurious  to  her  rights  and  dignity.*  (160) 

*  The  ttQthor  of  the  "  Preient  State  sesy  within  oannon-ahot  of  the  coasts  im 

of  Denmark/'  written  in  English,  pre-  considered  as  nuiking  a  part  of  the  ter- 

iands  that  the  Banes  had  engaged  to  ritory;  and,  for  that  reason,  a  vessel 

delirer  np  the  Dntoh  fleet,  but  that  some  taken  under  the  cannon  of  a  nentral 

seasonable  presents,  made  to  the  oonrt  fortress,  is  not  a  lawihl  pnse.    Ante, 

^  Oopenhagen,  saved  it    Chap.  z.  book  L  chap.  xxliL  s.  289,  p.  129;  Mar- 

(160)  At    present^   by   the   general  ten's  L.  K  b.  viiL  chap.  vi.  s.  6 ;  and 

UKW  of  aatlonsy  the  whole  space  of  the  see  1  MoUoy,  b.  i.  chap,  iii  s.  7 ;  and 
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B90K.  m.       To  conduct  prisonen,  to  conrey  tpoil  to  a  plao6  of  flafety^ 
( HAP^jiL  ^^  ^^^  ^f  ^^^  consequratly  not  to  be  done  in  a  neutral  cov&- 
try ;  and  whoeyer  should  permit  them,  would  depart  from  the 
line  of  neutralitj,  by  favouring  one  of  the  parties.  But  I  here 
•peak  of  prisonen  and  spoil  not  yet  perfectly  in  the  enemy's 
power,  and  whose  capture  is,  as  it  wwe,  not  yet  fcdly  com- 
pleted.   A  flyinff  party,  for  instance,  cannot  make  use  of  a 
neighbouring  and  neutral  country  as  a  place  of  deposit  to  8e> 
cure  their  prisoners  and  spoil.     To  permit  this,  would  be 
giving  countenance  and  support  to  their  hostilities.     WheB 
the  capture  is  completed,  and  the  booty  absolutely  in  the 
enemy's  power,  no  inquiry  is  made  how  he  came  by  such 
effects,  and  he  may  dispose  of  them  in  a  neutral  coimtry.    A 
privatew  carries  his  prize  into  a  neutral  port^  and  there  freely 
[  345  ]  sells  it ;  but  he  cannot  land  his  prisoners  there,  for  die  ^ir- 
pose  of  keeping  them  in  oonfinement,  because  the  deteatioa 
and  custody  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  continuation  of  hostilities 
§  133.  Nea-     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that^  if  my  neighbour  af*- 
trai  county  fotdB  a  retreat  to  my  enemies,  when  defeated  and  too  muck 
Tre^eat  to  Weakened  to  escape  me,  and  allows  them  time  to  reeover,  and 
troops,  Uubt  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  of  making  a  second  attack  on 
ihey  mMj     my  territories,  this  conduct,  so  prejudicial  to  my  safety  asid 
again  atta«k  interests,  would  be  incompatible  witii  neutrality.  It  therefore^ 
mfel"^    my  enemies,  on  suffering  a  discomfiture,  retreat  into  his  cDun. 
try,  although  charity  will  not  allow  him  to  refuse  them  permis- 
sion to  pass  in  security,  he  is  bound  to  make  them  continue 
their  march  beyond  his  frontiers  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  remain  in  his  territories  on  the  watch  for  &  oon- 
venient  opportunity  to  attack  me  anew;  otherwise  he  gives 
me  a  right  to  enter  his  country  in  pursuit  of  them^  Suoh  treat- 
ment is  often  experienced  by  nations  that  are  unable  to  com- 
mand respect     Their  territories  soon  become  the  theatre  of 
war ;  armies  march,  encamp,  and  fight  in  it,  as  in  a  coimtry 
open  to  all  comers. 
}  134.  OoB-     Troops  to  whom  a  passage  is  granted  are  not  to  cccasiou 
th!!J!!ldi>v  ^^^  ^^^^  damage  in  the  country ;  they  are  to  keep  to  the  pub- 
*"    ""     *  lie  roadsy  and  not  enter  the  possessions  of  private  persons,^ — 

ohap. L  B.  16.  { ^  Ann,  1  Gall.  Hep.  63.}  iUowed  to  ozi|^to  6n  iieftl»dl  grattil. 

And  Profeftsor  Marten  obsenres,  tiiat  aad  «<pUiiB  and  almoMatoa  what  ft^ 

wbea  two  Teaselfy  the  enemiei  of  eaab  pazatoiy  aote  of  wazikre  there  eagh^ 

other,  meet  in  a  aentral  port,  er  where  or  enght  not,  to  be  tolerated;  and  eee 

one  pnrenes  the  other  into  raohport,  not  1  Chitty's   Com.  ti.  441  to  444i,     6e 

only  must  they  refrain  firom  allhostili-  we   faare  seen  that  eren  a 


tbeerved  hj  < 


tiee  irhile  they  remain  then,  hnt  diooM  ef  eondeBioiftioB  of  «kip  «r  gaoda  as 

<me  eet  tail,  the  other  most  not  laB  in  prise  eamiot  Icigatty  take  place  In  a 

less  than  twenty-fbnrhounaftMr.    Ma^-  neuteal  eoantiyt    Jmi*^  tmA  Fiad  Qifm^ 

^en'e  Ii.Nalb.viiLe.vLi.Sw    Btr  W,  1  BoK  Rep.  lU;  6  Id  &  «70j  Aftehia. 


S&oU,  in  the  TWea  Otibro^d^n,  S  Rob.    son'i  Bep.  Q,  aeto  Q;  and  aea  . 
Rep.  161^-666;  and  tha  Jma,  6  RoK    lock  t.  Botikwooti^  Ataheaen^  R«fw  S^ 
Eep.  srs,  obaervaa,  that  no  pfdaaaa^   48<-^ 
mm  of  vpw  ate  In  any  nwMr  to  ba 
dSS 
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OP  NEUTRALITY,   BIC,  845 

''^'       to  observe  the  most  exact  discipline,  and  pnnctuallj  pay  for   book  m. 
^^^"^       everything  with  which  the  inhabitants  supply  them.     And  if  ^°^^'  ^"- 
■^:'       the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  or  the  necessity  of  certain  I'oop^P***- 
operations,   as   encamping  or  intrenching,  has  caused  ^^7^^^^^^ 
damage,  their  commander  or  their  sovereign  is  bound  to  makeoonntiy 
reparation.     All  this  requires  no  proof.     What  right  have  an 
m       army  to  injure  a  country,  when  the  most  they  could  require 
>"*       was  an  innocent  passage  through  it  ? 

k^  There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  neutral  state  should  not 

3  stipulate  for  a  sum  of  money,  as  an  indemnification  for  certain 
:r  damages  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  and  for  the 
inoonveniences  naturally  resulting  from  the  passage  of  an 
army.  But  it  would  be  scandalous  to  sell  the  very  grant  of 
passage, — ^nay,  even  unjust,  if  the  passage  be  attended  with 
no  damage,  since,  in  that  case,  the  permission  is  due.  As  to 
the  rest,  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is  to  take  care  that  the 
compensation  be  paid  to  the  parties  who  have  suffered  the 
damage;  for  no  right  authorizes  him  to  reserve  for  his  own 
!^  use  what  is  given  for  their  indemnification.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
^  often  the  case,  that  the  weak  sustain  the  loss,  and  the  power- 
i        ful  receive  the  compensation. 

Finally,  as  we  are  not  bound  to  grant  even  an  innocent  i  135.  a 
passage,  except  for  just  causes,  we  may  refuse  it  to  him  who  P"«^®  ™»y 

•        -xi?    '^  at_   ^  •        -J      .1  •     X  i?     •     A  be  refused 

requires  it  for  a  war  that  is  evidently  unjust, — as,  for  instance,  f^r  a  war 
to  invade  a  country  without  any  reason,  or  even  colourable  eyidentiy 
pretext.    Thus  Juhus  Caesar  denied  a  passage  to  the  Helvetii,  n^jiut. 
who  were  quitting  their  country  in  order  to  conquer  a  better. 
I  conceive,  indeed,  that  policy  had  a  greater  share  in  his  re- 
fusal than  the  love  of  justice;  but,  in  short,  justice  authorised 
him  on  that  occasion  to  obey  the  dictates  of  prudence.     A 
sovereign  who  is  in  a  oondition  to  refuse  without  fear,  should 
doubtless  refuse  in  the  case  we  now  apeak  of.    But  if  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  give  a  refusal,  he  is  not  obliged  to  [  S46  ] 
draw  down  the  impending  evil  on  his  own  head  for  the  i^e  of 
averting  it  from  that  of  ms  neighbour :  nay,  rashly  to  hazard 
the  quiet  and  welfare  of  his  people,  would  be  a  very  ^at 
breach  of  his  du^. 
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BOOK  m. 

GHAP.  Tin. 


CHAP  vm. 

OF  THB  RIGHTS  OF  NATIONS  IN  WAR, — ^AND,  FIRST,  OF  WHAT 
WB  HAVB  A  RIGHT  TO  DO,  AND  WHAT  WB  ARB  ALLOWED  TO 
DO  TO  THB  BNBMY'S  PBRSON,  IN  A  JUST  WAR.  (161) 

;  136.   Ge-      WHAT  we  have  hitherto  said,  concerns  the  right  of  making 
neniprin-  ^^i — ^let  ns  HOW  procced  to  those  rights  which  are  to  be  re- 
righto  *^'  *^*Bpected  during  the  war  itself,  and  to  the  rules  which  nations 
agunst  an    should  reciprocallv  observe,  even  when  deciding  their  diffSer- 
enemy  in  ft  enccs  bj  anos.     Let  us  begin  by  laying  down  the  rights  of  a 
just  war.     nation  engaged  in  a  just  war:  let  us  see  what  she  is  allowed 
to  do  to  her  enemy.     The  whole  is  to  be  deduced  from  one 
single  principle, — ^from  the  object  of  a  just  war :  for,  when 
the  end  is  lawful,  he  who  has  a  right  to  pursue  that  end  has, 
of  course,  a  right  to  employ  all  the  means  which  are  necessary 
for  its  attainment.     The  end  of  a  just  war  is  to  avenge  arpre- 
vent  %njufy{^  28) — ^that  is  to  say,  to  obtain  justice  bv  force, 
when  not  obtainable  by  any  other  method, — ^to  compel  an  un- 
just adversary  to  repair  an  injury  already  done,  or  give  us 
securities  agamst  any  wrong  with  which  we  are  threatened  by 
him.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  we  have  declared  war,  we  have 
a  right  to  do  against  the  enemy  whatever  we  find  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end, — ^for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing him  to  reason,  and  obtaining  justice  and  security  from 
him. 
}  187.  Dif.     The  lawfulness  of  the  end  does  not  give  us  a  real  right  to 
ferenoe  be-  any  thing  further  than  barely  the  means  necessary  for  the  at- 
twMn  what  toinment  of  that  end.     Whatever  we  do  beyond  that,  is  repro- 
right*to  do  ^^^^  ^7  ^®  ^^^  of  nature,  is  faulty,  and  condemnable  at  the 
and  what  ii  tribunal  of  couscience.     Hence  it  is  that  the  right  to  such  or 
barely  ai-    guch  acts  of  hostility  varios  according  to  circumstances.    What 
lowed  to  be  jg  j^g^  ^j^^  perfectly  innocent  in  war,  in  one  particular  situa- 
impunity     ^^^'  ^  ^^^  always  SO  on  other  occasions.     Right  goes  hand 
between      in  hand  with  necessity  and  the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  never 
enemies,      ezceeds  them. 

But  as  it  is  very  difficult  always  to  form  a  precise  judgment 
of  what  the  present  case  requires,  and  as,  moreover,  it  belongs 
to  each  nation  to  judge  of  what  her  own  particular  situation 
authorizes  her  to  do  (Prelim.  §  16)— it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  that  nations  should  reciprocally  conform  to  general 
[  847  ]  rules  on  this  subject  Accordingly,  whenever  it  is  certain 
and  evident  that  such  a  measure,  such  an  act  of  hostility,  is 
necessary,  in  general,  for  overpowering  the  enemy's  resist- 

(161)  See,  in  general,  the  Righti  of    Commeroial  Law,  877  to  437;  and  Chit- 
War;  Grotins,  oh.  tL  ;  and  1  Chit^B    tf§  Law  of  KtMoaa,  per  tot— O. 
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ance,  and  attaining  the  end  of  a  lawful  war, — ^that  measure,  book  m. 
thus  viewed  in  a  general  light,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  ^^^'  ^"^ 
deemed  lawful  in  war,  and  consistent  with  propriety,  although 
he  who  unnecessarily  adopts  it,  when  he  might  attain  his  end 
by  gentler  methods,  is  not  innocent  before  God  and  his  own 
conscience.  In  this  lies  the  difference  between  what  is  just, 
equitable,  irreprehensible  in  war,  and  what  is  only  allowed 
between  nations,  and  suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  The 
sovereign  who  would  preserve  a  pure  conscience,  and  punctu- 
ally discharge  the  duties  of  humanity,  ought  never  to  lose 
sight  of  what  we  already  have  more  than  once  observed, — 
that  nature  gives  him  no  right  to  make  war  on  his  fellow-men, 
except  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  as  a  remedy,  ever  disagree- 
able, though  often  necessary,  against  obstinate  injustice  or 
violence.  If  his  mind  is  duly  impressed  with  this  great  truth, 
he  will  never  extend  the  application  of  the  remedy  beyond  its 
due  limits,  and  will  be  very  careful  not  to  render  it  more 
harsh  in  its  operation,  and  more  fatal  to  mankind,  than  is 
requisite  for  his  own  security  and  the  defence  of  his  rights. 

Since  the  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  repress  injustice  and  { iss.   The 
violence,  and  forcibly  to  compel  him  who  is  deaf  to  the  voice  ^s^^  ^ 
of  justice,  we  have  a  right  to  put  in  practice,  against  the^^®''^^'" 
enemy,  every  measure  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  weaken  ev^'juatifi- 
him,  and  disable  him  from  resisting  us  and  supporting  his  able  me- 
injustice;  and  we  may  choose  such  methods  as  are  the  mo8t^o<L 
efficacious  and  best  cidculated  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  pro- 
vided they  be  not  of  an  odious  kind,  nor  unjustifiable  in  them- 
selves, and  prohibited  bv  the  law  of  nature. 

The  enemy  who  attacks  me  unjustly,  gives  me  an  undoubted  { 189.   The 
right  to  repel  his  violence;  and  he  who  takes  up  arms  to'^^*®^*' 
oppose  me  when  I  demand  only  my  right,  becomes  himself  *^^"^' 
the  real  aggressor  by  his  unjust  resistance:  he  is  the  first ^*^"^ 
author  of  the  violence,  and  obliges  me  to  employ  forcible 
means  in  order  to  secure  myself  against  the  wrong  which  he 
intends  to  do  me  either  in  my  person  or  my  property.   If  the 
forcible  means  I  employ  produce  such  effect  as  even  to  take 
away  his  life,  he  alone  must  bear  the  whole  blame  of  that 
misfortune :  for,  if  I  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wrong 
rather  than  hurt  him,  good  men  would  soon  become  the  prey 
of  the  wicked.     Such  is  the  origin  of  the  right  to  kill  our 
enemies  in  a  just  war.    When  we  find  gentler  methods  insuf- 
ficient to  conquer  their  resistance  and  brin^  them  to  terms, 
we  have  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.     Under  the  name  of 
enemies,  as  we  have  already  shown,  are  to  be  comprehended, 
not  only  the  first  author  of  the  war,  but  likewise  all  those  who 
join  him,  and  who  fight  in  support  of  his  cause. 

But  the  very  manner  in  which  the  right  to  kill  our  enemies;  140. 
is  proved,  points  out  the  limits  of  that  right.   On  an  enemy's  ^"^**  ^ 
submitting  and  laying  down  his  arms,  we  cannot  with  justice  *^ '^^*' 
take  away  his  Ufe.     Thus,  in  a  battle,  quarter  is  to  be  given 
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BOOK  in.   to  those  who  lay  down  their  arms ;  and,  in  a  siege,  a  garrison 
CHAP.  Yin.  Q jf^j.^^  ^  capitulate  are  never  to  be  refused  their  lives.    The 
An  enemj    humanity  with  which  most  nations  in  Europe  carry  on  their 
kuied  after  ^^'^  ^^  present  Cannot  be  too  much  commended.    If,  some- 
ooMing  to    times,  in  the  heat  of  action,  the  soldier  refuses  to  give  quarter, 
resiBt         it  is  always  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  the  officers,  who 
eagerly  interpose  to  save  the  lives  of  such  enemies  as  have 
laid  down  their  arms.* 
;  141.  A        There  is,  however,  oue  case  in  which  we  may  refuse  to 
partiealar     spare  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  surrenders,  or  to  allow  any 
*^  ™       capitulation  to  a  town  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.     It  is, 
tor  may's* '  ^^^^  ^^^  enemy  has  been  guilty  of  some  enormous  breach 
reflised.       of  the  law  of  nadons,  and  particularly  when  he  has  violated 
the  laws  of  war.     This  refusal  of  quarter  is  no  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  war,  but  a  punishment  for  his  crime, — a  pu- 
nishment which  the  injured  party  has  a  right  to  inflict.     But, 
in  order  that  it  be  justly  inflicted,  it  must  fall  on  the  guilty. 
When  we  are  at  war  with  a  savage  nation,  who  observe  no 
rules,  and  never  sive  quarter,  we  may  punish  them  in  the 
persons  of  any  of  their  people  whom  we  take,  fthese  belonging 
to  the  number  of  the  guilty,)  and  endeavour,  oy  this  rigorous 
proceeding,  to  force  them  to  respect  the  laws  of  humanity. 
But,  wherever  severity  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  clemency 
becomes  a  duty.     Corinth  was  utterly  destroyed  for  having 
violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  person  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors.   That  severity,  however,  was  reprobated  by  Cicero 
and  other  great  men.     He  who  has  even  the  most  just  cause 
to  punish  a  sovereign  with  whom  he  is  in  enmity,  will  ever 
incur  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  if  he  causes  the  punishment  to 
fall  on  his  innocent  subjects.     There  are  other  methods  of 
chastising  the  sovereign, — such  as  depriving  him  of  some  of 
his  rights,  taking  from  him  towns  and  provinces.     The  evil 
which  thence  results  to  the  nation  at  large,  is  the  consequence 
of  that  participation  which  cannot  possibly  be  avoided  by 
those  who  unite  in  political  society. 
{ 142.  B«.      This  leads  us  to  speak  of  a  kind  of  retaliation  sometimes 
prittii.       practised  in  war,  under  the  name  of  reprisals.    K  the  hostile 
(^^^)  general  has,  without  any  just  reason,  caused  some  prisoners 

to  be  hanged,  we  hang  an  equal  number  of  his  people,  and  of 
the  same  rank, — notSying  to  him  that  we  will  continue  thus 

*  From  wmnl  paaiagM  of  Qrotins'i  dtetined  for  FUuiden^  they  deipatehed 

Histoiy   of   the  Bifltarbanoof   in   the  a  Bqnadron  to  wait  for  them  in  the 

Low  Conntriei,  it  appean  that  the  war  strait  of  Calais,  with  orders  to  drown 

between  the  ]>atoh  and  Spaniards  waa  without  merey  etery  soldier  thai  waa 

carried  on  with  nnrelenting  enieltj  at  taken;  and  the  order  was  punetaaUj 

sea,  although  the  parties  had  agreed  to  exeoated.— Book  ziv.  p.  ft^O.—Bdit^  ajw 

observe  the  nsnal  rules  of  moderation  1797. 

on  land.     InteUigence  being  reoelved       (162)  As  to  reprisals  and  letten  of 

by  the  oonlbderate  states,  that  the  Spa-  marqne  in  general,  see  ante,  U  ii.  ah. 

nlards  hadt  by  the  adtice  of  Spinola,  XviiL  {  S3i.--C. 
embarked  at  Lisbon  a  body  of  troops 
4M 
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to  retaliate,  for  the  purpose  of  obliging  him  to  observe  the  mok  m. 
laws  of  war.  It  is  a  dreadful  extremity  thus  to  condemn  a  ^Jt:tEiJBr 
prisoner  to  atone,  by  a  miserable  death,  for  his  general's 
crime :  and  if  we  had  previously  promised  to  spare  the  Ufe 
of  that  prisoner,  we  cannot,  without  injustice,  make  him  the  [  849  ] 
subject  of  our  reprisals.""  Nevertheless,  as  a  prince,  or  his 
general,  has  a  right  to  sacrifice  his  enemy's  lives  to  his  own 
safety  and  that  of  his  men, — ^it  appears,  tnat,  if  he  has  to  do 
with  an  inhuman  enemy,  who  frequently  commits  such  enor- 
mities, he  is  authorized  to  refuse  quarter  to  some  of  the  pri- 
soners he  takes,  and  to  treat  them  as  his  people  have  been 
treated.!  But  Scipio's  generosity  is  rather  to  be  imitated : 
— that  great  man,  havingreduced  some  Spanish  princes,  who 
had  revolted  against  the  Komans,  declared  to  them  that,  on  a 
breach  of  their  faith,  he  would  not  call  the  innocent  hostages 
to  an  account,  but  themselves :  and  that  he  would  not  avenge 
it  on  an  unarmed  enemv,  but  on  those  who  should  be  found 
in  arms.j:  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  having  cause  of  complaint 
against  Darius  for  some  malpractices,  sent  him  word,  that  if 
he  continued  to  make  war  in  such  a  manner,  he  would  proceed 
to  every  extremity  against  him,  and  give  him  no  quarter.§  It 
is  thus  an  enemy  who  violates  the  laws  of  war  is  to  be  checked, 
and  not  bjjr  causing  the  penalty  due  to  his  crime  to  fall  on 
innocent  victims. 

How  could  it  be  conceived,  in  an  enlightened  age,  that  it  is  8 1^.  wtt- 
lawful  to  punish  with  death  a  governor  who  has  defended  his*^*'*«^" 
town  to  the  last  extremity,  or  who,  in  a  weak  place,  has  hadj^^^^  * 
the  courage  to  hold  out  against  a  royal  armv  r     In  the  last  be  pimiBhed 
centurv,  this  notion  still  prevailed ;  it  was  loo&ed  upon  as  one  ^th  death 
of  the  laws  of  war,  and  is  not,  even  at  present,  totally  exploded.  *^'  *"  ®^* 
What  an  idea !  to  punish  a  brave  man  for  having  performed  f^^^^  *" 
his  duty !     Very  different  were  the  principles  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  when  he  gave  orders  for  sparing  some  Milesians, 
an  account  of  their  courage  and  fidelitt/.\\     "As  Phyton  was 
led  to  execution,  by  order  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  for  having 
obstinately  defended  the  town  of  Rhegium,  of  which  he  was 

S governor,  he  cried  out,  that  he  was  unjustly  condemned  to  die 
or  having  refused  to  betray  the  town,  ana  that  heaven  would 

*  In  the  Freneli,  we  here  find  (ap-  prisoner,  in  case  of  Tiotory  declaring  on 

pftrently  very  mneh  oat  of  place)  a  Tcr-  their  side.  &e  spared  Adeimantas  alone, 

bfttim  repetition  of  the  long  note  which  who  had  opposed  that  infamons  reso- 

has  alreadj  appeared  In  page  280. —  Intion.    Xenoph.  Hist  Or»o.  lib.  SL  cap. 

Bdit  A.©.  1797.  I— Edit  A.©.  1797. 

t  Lysander,   harlng    eaptnred    the        f  Keqne  se  in  obsides  innoxios,  sed 

Athenian  fleets  put  the    prisoners  to  in  ipsos,  si  defecerint,  ssTitorom;  neo 

death,  on  account  of  various  cruelties  ah  inenni,  sed  ab  annate  hoste,  poenai 

practised  by  the  Athenians  during  the  ezpetiturum. — Tit  Lir.  lib.  xxviiL 
eoorse  of  the  war,  but  principally  on        {  Quint  Curt  lib.  It.  cap.  L  and  iL 
tbcoount   of   the   barbarous   resolution        j|  Arrian.  de  Bxped.  Alexand.  Hb.  L 

which  ihey  were  known  to  have  adopt-  cap.  xx. 
•dy  of  cutting  off  the  right  hand  of  ereiy 
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BOOK  m.  soon  avenge  his  death.**  Diodorus  Siculus  tenns  this  "  an 
^"'^'  ^^°''  unjust  punishment."*  It  b  vain  to  object,  that  an  obstinate 
defence,  especially  in  a  weak  place,  against  a  royal  army,  only 
causes  a  fruitless  effusion  of  blood.  Such  a  de&nce  may  save 
the  state,  by  delaying  the  enemy  some  days  longer ;  and,  be- 
sides, courage  supplies  the  defects  of  the  fortifications.t  The 
[  860  ]  chevalier  Bayard  having  thrown  himself  into  Mezieres,  de- 
fended it  with  his  usual  intrepidity,t  and  proved  that  a  brave 
man  is  sometimes  capable  of  saving  a  place  which  another 
would  not  think  tenable.  The  history  of  the  famous  siege  of 
Malta  is  another  instance  how  far  men  of  spirit  may  defend 
themselves,  when  thoroughly  determined.  How  many  places 
have  surrendered,  which  might  still  have  arrested  the  enemy's 
progress  for  a  considerable  time,  obliged  him  to  consume  his 
strength  and  waste  the  remainder  of  the  campaim,  and  even 
finally  saved  themselves,  by  a  better-supported  and  more  vigor- 
ous defence!  In  the  last  war,  whilst  the  strongest  places 
in  the  Netherlands  opened  their  gates  in  a  few  days,  the  va- 
liant general  Leutrum  was  seen  to  defend  Goni  against  the 
utmost  efforts  of  two  powerful  armies, — ^to  hold  out,  in  so  in- 
different a  post,  forty  days  from  the  opening  of  the  trenches, 
— and,  finally,  to  save  the  town,  and,  together  with  it,  all 
Piemont.  If  it  be  urged,  that,  by  threatening  a  commandant 
with  death,  you  may  shorten  a  bloody  siege,  spare  your  troops, 
and  make  a  valuable  saving  of  time, — ^my  answer  is,  that  a 
brave  man  will  despise  your  menace,  or,  incensed  by  such  ig- 
nominious treatment,  will  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  can, — 
will  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  fort,  and  make  you 
pay  for  your  injustice.  But,  whatever  advantage  you  might 
promise  yourself  from  an  unlawful  proceeding,  that  will  not 
warrant  you  in  the  use  of  it.  The  menace  of  an  unjust  pun- 
ishment IS  unjust  in  itself:  it  is  an  insult  and  an  injury.  But, 
above  all,  it  would  be  horrible  and  barbarous  to  put  it  in  execu- 
tion ;  and,  if  you  allow  that  the  threatened  consequences  must 
not  be  realized,  the  threat  is  vain  and  ridiculous.     Just  and 

*  Lib.  xir.  cap.  oziii.,  quoted  by  Gro-  ill-fortifled  place  against  a  rojal  annj, 

tins,  lib.  ill.  cap.  u.  J  xtL  n.  t.  and  when,  reftuing  to  aeoept  of  reaaon- 

-f  The  falee  maxim  which  fonnerly  able  conditiona  offered  to   them,  they 

preyailed  on  this  eubject,  \a  noticed  in  nndertake  to  azreat  the  progreia  of  a 

the  relation  of  the  battle  *of  Miusel-  power  which  they  are  unable  to  redst* 

burgh  (Do  Thou,  vol.  1.  p.  287).    "The  — Pursuant  to  that  maxim,  Cassar  an* 

general  (the  duke  of  Somerset),  the  re-  swered   the   Aduatiei   that   he  would 

gent  of  England,  was  on  this  occasion  spare  their  town,  if  they  surrendered 

much  admired  for  his  clemency,  which  before  the  battoring-ram  touched  th«r 

induced  him  to  spare  the  lires  of  the  walls ;  and  the  duke  of  Alra  strongly 

besieged  (the  garrison  of  a  castle  in  blamed  prosper   Oolonna    for   faaTing 

Scotland,)  notwithstanding  that  ancient  granted  terms    of  capitulation  to  the 

maxim  in  war,  which  declares  that  a  garrison  of  a  castle,  who  had  ref^ised 

weak  garrison  forfeit  all  claim  to  mercy  to  treat  of  a  surrender  until  the  cannon 

on  the  part  of  the  conqueror,  when,  had  been  employed  against  them.— Sdik 

with  more  courage  than  prudence,  they  a.  d.  1797. 

obstinately  persevere  in  defending  an  {  See  his  life. 
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honourable  means  may  be  employed  to  dissuade  a  governor  book  m. 
from  ineffectually  perseverinff  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  such  <^»ap.  tiu. 
is  the  present  practice  of  aU  prudent  and  humane  generals. 
At  a  proper  stage  of  the  business,  they  summon  a  goyemor  to 
surrender;  they  offer  him  honourable  and  advantageous  terms 
of  capitulation, — accompanied  by  a  threat,  that,  if  he  delays 
too  long,  he  will  only  be  admitted  to  surrender  as  a  prisoner 
of  war,  and  at  discretion.     If  he  persists,  and  is  at  length  [  851  ] 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion, — ^they  may  then  treat  both 
himself  and  his  troops  with  all  the  severity  of  the  law  of  war. 
But  that  law  can  never  extend  so  far  as  to  give  a  right  to  take 
away  the  life  of  an  enemy  who  lays  down  his  arms  (§  140), 
unless  he  has  been  guilty  of  some  crime  against  the  con- 
queror (§  141). 

Besistance  carried  to  extremity  does  not  become  punishable 
in  a  subaltern,  except  on  those  occasions  only  when  it  is  evi- 
dently fruitless.  It  is  then  obstinacy,  and  not  firmness  or 
valour : — ^true  valour  has  always  a  reasonable  object  in  view. 
Let  us,  for,  instance,  suppose  that  a  state  has  entirely  sub- 
mitted to  the  conqueror's  arms,  except  one  single  fortress, — 
that  no  succour  is  to  be  expected  from  without, — ^no  neighbour, 
no  ally,  concerns  himself  about  saving  the  remainder  of  that 
conquered  state : — on  such  an  occasion,  the  governor  is  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  summoned 
to  surrender ;  and  he  may  be  threatened  with  death  in  case 
of  his  persisting  in  a  defence  which  is  absolutely  fruitless,  and 
which  can  only  tend  to  the  effusion  of  human  blood.*  Should 
this  make  no  impression  on  him,  he  deserves  to  suffer  the  pu- 
nishment with  which  he  has  been  justly  threatened.  I  suppose 
the  justice  of  the  war  to  be  problematical,  and  that  it  is  not  an 
insupportable  oppression  which  he  opposes :  for  if  this  gover- 
nor maintains  a  cause  that  is  evidently  just, — ^if  he  fights  to 
save  his  country  from  slavery, — ^his  misfortune  will  be  pitied ; 
and  every  man  of  spirit  will  applaud  him  for  gallantly  perse- 
vering to  the  last  extremity,  and  determining  to  die  free. 

Fugitives  and  deserters,  found  by  the  victor  among  his  ene-  { 144.  Fn- 
mies,  are  guilty  of  a  crime  against  him  ;  and  he  has  undoubt-  gitiTei  ud 
edly  a  right  to  put  them  to  death.    But  they  are  not  properly  ^•••'*«"' 
considered  as  enemies:  they  are  rather  perfidious  citizens 

*  But  it  ifl  not  lawful  to  employ  in  Lonis'a  handfl)  ihoiild  be   pat  to 

menaoes  of  ereiy  kind  in  order  to  in-  death  in  bis  sight    Philip  replied  that 

dace  the  governor  or  commandant  of  a  be  would  feel  the  most  poignant  regret 

town  to  surrender.     There  are  some,  to  lose  his  father,  but  that  his  honour 

against  which  nature  revolts  with  hor-  was  still  dearer  to  him,  and  that  he 

ror.    Louis    the    Eleventh,  being   en-  was    too    well    acquainted   with   the 

gaged  in  the  siege  of  St  Omer,  and  king's  disposition,  to  apprehend  that 

incensed  at  the  long  resistance  he  ex-  he  would  disgrace  himself  by  the  per- 

perienced,  informed  the  governor,  Phi-  petration    of  so  barbarous   a   deed.~> 

lip,  son  of  Antony,  the  Bastard  of  Bur-  Hist  of    Louis   XL  book  rilL— Edit 

gundy,  that  if  he  did  not  surrender  the  A.D.  1797. 
plaoe,  his  father  (who  was  a  prisoner 
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Bo«c  m.  traitors  to  their  coantrj ;  and  tlieir  enlistment  with  the  enemy 
cKAy.  Tin,  cannot  obliterate  that  character,  or  exempt  them  from  the 
pnnishment  thej  have  deserved.    At  present,  however,  deeer- 
tion  being  unhappily  too  common^  the  number  of  the  delin- 
quents  renders  it  in  some  measure  necessary  to  show  clemency ; 
and,  in  capitulations,  it  is  usual  to  indulge  the  evacuating 
garrison  iriih  a  certain  number  of  covered  wagons,  in  which 
3iey  save  the  deserters. 
2 145.   Wo-     Women,  children,  feeble  old  men,  and  sick  persons,  come 
men,  oWi-    under  the  description  of  enemies  (§§  70 — 72) ;  and  we  have 
u^wd    ^'^'^"^  rights  over  them,  inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  the 
2^  ^      nation  wil£  whom  we  are  at  war,  and  as,  between  nation  and 
r  352  1  nation,  all  rights  and  pretensions  affect  the  body  of  the  society, 
together  with  all  its  members  (Book  II.  §§  81,  82—344).     But 
these  are  enemies  who  make  no  resistance ;  and  consequently 
we  have  no  right  to  maltreat  their  persons  or  use  any  violence 
against  them,  much  less  to  take  away  their  lives  (§  140).     This 
is  so  plain  a  maxim  of  justice  and  humanity,  that  at  present 
every  nation  in  the  least  degree  civilized,  acquiesces  in  iU 
If,  sometimes,  the  furious  and  ungovernable  soldier  carries  his 
brutality  so  far  as  to  violate  female  chastity,  or  to  massacre 
women,  children,  and  old  men,  the  officers  lament  those  ex* 
cesses ;  they  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  them ; 
and  a  prudent  and  humane  general  even  punishes  them  when* 
ever  he  can.    But,  if  the  women  wish  to  be  spared  altogether, 
they  must  confine  themselves  to  the  occupations  peculiar  to 
their  own  sex,  and  not  meddle  with  those  of  men,  by  taking 
up  arms.   Accordingly,  the  military  law  of  the  Switzers,  which 
forbids  the  soldier  to  maltreat  women,  formally  excepts  those 
females  who  have  committed  any  acts  of  hostility.* 
{ lie.  Cler-     The  like  may  be  said  of  the  public  ministers  of  religion,  of 
gj,  men  of  men  of  letters,  and  other  persons  whose  mode  of  life  is  very 
letters,  Aa  yemote  from  military  affairs : — ^not  that  these  people,  nor  even 
the  ministers  of  the  altar,  are,  necessarily,  and  by  virtue  of 
their  functions,  invested  with  any  character  of  inviolability, 
or  that  the  civil  law  can  confer  it  on  them  with  respect  to  the 
enemy :  but,  as  they  do  not  use  force  or  violence  to  oppose 
him,  they  do  not  give  him  a  right  to  use  it  against  them. 
Among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  priests  carried  arms :  Julius 
Caesar  himself  was  sovereign  pontiff: — ^and  among  the  Chris- 
tians, it  has  been  no  rare  thing  to  see  prelates,  bishops,  and 
cardinals  buckle  on  their  armor,  and  take  the  command  of 
armies.    From  the  instant  of  their  doing  so,  theysubjected 
themselves  to  the  common  fate  of  military  men.     While  deal- 
ing out  their  blows  in  the  field  of  battle,  they  did  not,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  lay  claim  to  inviolability. 
{ 147.  Pea-     Formerly,  every  one  capable  of  carrying  arms  became  a 
nat^  and,   goldier  when  his  nation  was  at  war,  and  especially  when  it 

*  See  Simler,  de  Bepab.  HelTei 
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yns   atliacked.      Grotius,  however,*  produces  instances  of   book  ni. 
several  nations  and  eminent  commanderSjf  who  spared  the  ^"^-^Hi, 
peasantry,  in  consideration  of  the  immediate  nsefoLiesB  of  in  general, 
their  iabonrs4    At  present,  war  is  carried  on  by  regular  *^  "^^^^  ^ 
troops:  Uie  people,  the  peasants,  the  citizens,  take  no  part^J^JJ^ 
in  it,  and  generally  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  sword  of 
the  enemy.    Provided  the  inhabitants  submit  to  him  who  is 
master  of  the  country,  pay  the  contributions  imposed,  and  [  858  ] 
refrain  from  all  hostilities,  they  live  in  as  perfect  safety  as  if 
they  were  friends :  they  even  continue  in  possession  of  what 
belongs  to  them :  the  country  people  come  freely  to  the  camp 
to  sell  their  provisions,  and  are  protected,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  calamities  of  war.    A  laudable  custom,  truly  worthy 
of  those  nations  who  value  themselves  on  their  humanity, 
and  advantageous  even  to  the  enemy  who  acts  with  such 
moderation.    By  protecting  the  unarmed  inhabitants,  keeping 
the  soldiery  under  strict  d^cipline,  and  preserving  the  coun- 
try, a  general  procures  an  easy  subsistence  for  his  army,  and 
avoids  many  evils  and  dangers.     If  he  has  any  reason  to  mis- 
trust the  peasantry  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  he  has 
a  right  to  disarm  them,  and  to  require  hostages  from  them : 
and  those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  laws  which  the  enemy  thinks  proper  to  impose  on 
them. 

But  all  tiioee  enemies  thus  subdued  or  disarmed,  whom  the  { 148.  Tfa« 
principles  of  humanity  oblige  him  to  spare, — all  those  persons^*  ®' 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  (even  the  women  and  chil-  ^j^^%f  " 
dren,)  he  may  lawfully  secure  and  make  prisoners,  either  with  war. 
a  view  to  prevent  them  from  taking  up  arms  again,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  enemy  (§  188),  or,  finally,  in  hopes 
that,  by  gettinff  into  his  power  some  woman  or  child  for  whom 
the  sovereign  has  an  affection,  he  may  induce  him  to  accede 
to  equitable  conditions  of  peace,  for  the  sake  of  redeeming 
those  valuable  pledges.  At  present,  indeed,  this  last-men- 
tioned expedient  is  seldom  put  in  practice  by  the  polished 
nations  of  Europe :  women  and  children  are  suffered  to  enjoy 
perfect  security,  and  allowed  permission  to  withdraw  wherever 
they  please.  But  this  moderation,  this  politeness,  though 
undoubtedly  commendable,  is  not  in  itself  absolutely  obliga- 
tory ;  and  if  a  general  thinks  fit  to  supersede  it,  he  cannot  be 
justly  accused  of  violating  the  laws  of  war.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  adopt  such  measures,  in  this  respect,  as  he  thmks  most 
conducive  to  the  success  of  his  affairs.  If  without  reason, 
and  from  mere  caprice,  he  refuses  to  indulge  women  with  this 
liberty,  he  will  be  taxed  with  harshness  and  brutality, — ^he 

*  Book  iii.  ch.  xi.  {  xi.  and  make  war  only  against  those  who 

f  CyrvLE,  Belisarias,  Ao.  an»eared  in  aamn:-  ■and  tiie  proposal 

t  Cxnis  propooed  to  the  king  of  As-    was  agreed  to.    Xenoph.  Cyrop.  UIk  v. 

fyria,  that  both  parties  should  reeipro-    e^  4. 

eaUy  spare  the  ooltiTators  of  the  soil, 
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BOOK  m.  will  be  censured  for  not  conforming  to  a  cnstom  established 
oHAP.Tm.  ^j  hnmanity :  but  he  may  have  good  reasons  for  disregarding, 
in  this  particular,  the  rules  of  politeness,  and  even  Uie  sug- 
gestions of  pity.  If  there  are  hopes  of  reducing  by  famine  a 
strong  place,  of  which  it  is  very  important  to  gain  possession, 
the  useless  mouths  are  not  permitted  to  come  out.  And  in 
this  there  is  nothing  which  is  not  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
war.  Some  ereat  men,  however,  have,  on  occasions  of  this 
nature,  carried  their  compassion  so  far  as  to  postpone  their 
interests  to  the  motions  of  humanity.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned, in  another  place,  how  Henry  the  Great  acted  during 
the  siege  of  Paris.  To  such  a  noble  example  let  us  add  that 
of  Titus  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem :  at  first  he  was  inclined  to 
drive  back  into  the  city  ereat  numbers  of  starving  wretches, 
{  854  J  ^ho  came  out  of  it ;  but  ne  could  not  withstand  the  compas- 
sion which  such  a  sight  raised  in  him ;  and  he  suffered  the 
sentiments  of  humanity  and  generosity  to  prevail  over  the 
maxims  of  war. 
2  U9.  A  As  soon  as  your  enemy  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  sur- 
priMn«r  of  rendered  his  person,  you  have  no  longer  any  right  over  his 
beput IT  ^® (§  ^*^)>  ^^^  ^®  should  give  you  such  right  by  some 
death.  i^ow  attempt,  or  had  before  committed  against  you  a  crime 
deserving  death  (§  141).  It  was  therefore  a  dreadful  error 
of  antiquity,  a  most  unjust  and  savage  claim,  to  assume  a 
right  of  putting  prisoners  of  war  to  death,  and  even  by  the 
han^  of  the  executioner.  More  just  and  humane  principles, 
however,  have  long  since  been  adopted.  Charles  L,  king  of 
Naples,  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Gonradin,  his 
competitor,  caused  him  to  be  publicly  beheaded  at  Naples, 
together  with  Frederic  of  Austria,  his  fellow-prisoner.  This 
barbarity  raised  a  universal  horror ;  and  Peter  III.,  kin^  of 
Arragon,  reproached  Charles  with  it  as  a  detestable  crime, 
and  till  then  unheard  of  among  Christian  princes.*  The 
case,  however,  was  that  of  a  dangerous  rival,  who  contended 
with  him  for  the  throne.  But  supposing  even  the  claims  of  that 
rival  were  unjust,  Charles  mi^ht  have  kept  him  in  prison  till 
he  had  renounced  them,  and  given  security  for  his  future 
behaviour. 
{ 160.  How  Prisoners  may  be  secured ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may 
prisoners  of  ^^  put  into  confinement,  and  even  fettered,  if  there  be  reason 
betnaL^  to  apprehend  that  they  will  rise  on  their  captors,  or  make 
their  escape.  Sut  they  are  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  unless 
personally  guilty  of  some  crime  against  him  who  has  them  in 
his  power.  In  this  case,  he  is  at  liberty  to  punish  them : 
otherwise,  he  should  remember  that  they  are  men,  and  unfor- 
tunate.f    A  man  of  exalted  soul  no  longer  feels  any  emotions 

*  Bpiflt  Pat  Anag.  apnd  Petr.  de  therlandsy  &t   the   penaasion    of  the 

Vineis.  eovnt  de   Foentei,  reflolred  no  longer 

t  In  1593,  the  oounoil   of  the  Ne-  to  obsenre,  towards  the  United   Pro- 
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bnt  those  of  compassion  towards  a  conquered  enemy  who  has  book  m. 
submitted  to  his  arms.     Let  us,  in  this  particular,  bestow  on  £5£!L-P"* 
the  European  nations  the  praise  to  which  they  are  justly 
entitled.    Prisoners  of  war  are  seldom  ill-treated  among 
them.    We  extol  the  English  and  French ;  we  feel  our  bosoms 
glow  with  love  for  them,  when  we  hear  the  accounts  of  the 
treatment  which  prisoners  of  war,  on  both  sides,  have  experi- 
enced from  those  generous  nations.    And  what  is  more,  by  a 
custom  which  equally  displays  the  honour  and  humanity  of 
the  Europeans,  an  officer,  taken  prisoner  in  war,  is  released 
on  his  parole,  and  enjoys  the  comfort  of  passing  the  time  of  [  855  ] 
his  captivity  in  his  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  his  family ; 
and  the  party  who  have  thus  released  him  rest  as  perfectly 
sure  of  him  as  if  thej  had  him  confined  in  irons. 

Formerly,  a  question  of  an  embarrassing  nature  might  have  { I5i.  Whe. 
been  proposed.    When  we  have  so  great  a  number  of  pri-  **»•'  priaon- 
Boners  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  feed  them,  or  to  keep  them  ^^^^ 
with  safety,  have  we  a  right  to  put  them  to  death  ?  or  shall  we  kept  or  fed, 
send  them  back  to  the  enemy, — ^thus  increasing  his  strength,  m&y  be  pnt 
and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  hazard  of  being  overpowered  ^  *•**• 
by  him  on  a  subsequent  occasion  ?    At  present,  the  case  is 
attended  with  no  difficulty.     Such  prisoners  are  dismissed  on 
their  parole, — ^bound  by  promise  not  to  carry  arms  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  or  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.    And  as  every 
commander  necessarily  has  a  power  of  agreeing  to  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  enemy  admits  his  surrender,  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  him  for  saving  his  life  or  his  liberty, 
with  that  of  his  men,  are  valid,  as  being  made  within  the 
limits  of  his  powers  (§§  19,  &c.);  and  his  sovereign  cannot 
annul  them.     Of  this,  many  instances  occurred  during  the 
last  war  :-«-several  Dutch  garrisons  submitted  to  the  condition 
of  not  serving  against  France  or  her  allies  for  one  or  two 
years:   a  body  of  French  troops  being  invested  in  Lintz, 
were  by  capitulation  sent  back  across  the  Rhine,  under  a 
restriction  not  to  carry  arms  against  the  queen  of  Hungary 
for  a  stated  time:  and  the  sovereigns  of  those  troops  re- 
spected the  engagements  formed  by  them.    Sut  conventions 
of  this  kind  have  their  limits,  which  consist  in  not  infringing 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  over  his  subjects.     Thus  the 
enemy,  in  releasing  prisoners,  may  impose  on  them  the  con- 

Tinees  that  moderstioii  which  humanity  hands,  obliged  the  Spaniards  to  re-et* 

renders   so   necessary  in  war.     They  tahlish    those    indispensable    usages, 

gKve  orders  for  patting  to  death  erery  which,  in  the  words  of  Yir^  [iEn.  x. 

man   who  should    be    made    prisoner,  632],  are  oaUed  heUi  eomfuereiaf — the 

and,   under  the  same  penalty,  prohi-  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners,  and 

bited  the  payment  of  any  contributions  the  payment  of  contributions  to  arert 

to  the  enemy.    But  the  complaints  of  pillage  and  deyastatioa.    The  ransom 

the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  still  more  of  each  prisoner  was  then  settled  at  a 

tho  murmurs  of  the  military,  who  saw  month's  pay. — Grotius,  Hist    of   Ne> 

themselTes   exposed    to   an   infamous  thorlands,  book  iiL 
death  in  case  of  falling  into  the  enemy's 
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BOOK  m.  dition  of  not  carrym^  arms  against  him  till  the  conclusion  of 
CHAP.  Tm.  ^]^^  ^m^  •  Q^^  ^^  might  justly  keep  them  in  confinement  till 
that  period :  but  he  cannot  require  that  they  shall  for  erei 
renounce  the  liberty  of  fighting  for  their  country ;  because, 
on  the  termination  of  the  war,  he  has  no  longer  any  reason 
for  detaining  them;  and  they,  on  their  part,  cannot  enter 
into  an  engagement  absolutely  inconsistent  with  their  cha- 
racter of  citizens  or  subjects.  If  their  country  abandons 
them,  they  become  free  in  that  respect,  and  haye  in  their 
turn  a  right  to  renounce  their  countiy. 

But  if  we  haye  to  do  with  a  nation  that  is  at  once  sayage, 
perfidious,  and  formidable,  shall  we  send  her  back  a  number 
of  soldiers  who  will  perhaps  enable  her  to  destroy  us  ? — ^When 
our  own  safety  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  enemy — eyen 
of  an  enemy  who  has  submitted — ^the  question  admits  not  of 
a  doubt.  But  to  justify  uis  in  coolly  and  deliberately  putting 
to  death  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  the  following  conditions 
are  indispensably  necessary : — 1.  That  no  promise  haye  been 
made  to  spare  their  liyes ;  and,  2.  That  we  be  perfectly  assured 
that  our  own  safety  demands  such  a  sacrifice.  If  it  is  at  all 
consistent  with  prudence  either  to  trust  to  their  parole,  or  to 
disregard  their  perfidjf ,  a  generous  enemy  will  rather  listen 
to  the  yoice  of  humanity  than  to  that  of  a  timid  circumspec- 
[  856  3  tion.  Charles  XII.,  being  encumbered  with  his  prisoners 
after  the  battle  of  Narya,  only  disarmed  them  and  set  them 
at  liberty :  but  his  enemy,  still  impressed  with  the  apprehen- 
sions which  his  warlike  and  formidable  opponents  had  excited 
in  his  mind,  sent  into  Siberia  all  the  prisoners  he  took  at 
Pultowa.  The  Swedish  hero  confided  too  much  in  his  own 
generosity:  the  sagacious  monarch  of  Russia  united,  perhaps, 
too  great  a  degree  of  seyerity  with  his  prudence :  but  neces- 
sity furnishes  an  apology  for  seyerity,  or  rather  throws  a  yeQ 
oyer  it  altogether.  When  Admiral  Anson  took  the  rich  Aca- 
pulco  galleon,  near  Manilla,  he  found  that  the  prisoners  out- 
numbered his  whole  ship's  company:  he  was  therefore  under 
a  necessity  of  confining  them  in  the  hold,  where  they  suffered 
cruel  distress.*  But  bad  he  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of 
bang  carried  away  a  prisoner,  with  his  prise  and  his  own  ship 
together,  would  the  humanity  of  his  conduct  haye  justified 
the  imprudence  of  it  ?  Henry  V.,  king  of  England,  afker  his 
yictory  in  the  battle  of  Agincouit,  was  reduced,  or  thought 
himself  reduced,  to  the  cruel  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  pii- 
Boners  to  his  own  safety.  ^^In  this  uniyersal  rout,"  says 
Father  Daniel,  ^^a  fresh  misfortune  happened,  which  cost  iLe 
lives  of  a  great  number  of  French.  A  remainder  of  their  yan 
was  retreating  in  some  order,  and  many  of  the  stragglers 
raDied  and  joined  it.    The  king  of  England,  obserying  their 

•  See  AiiBon's  yojsge  roond  the  World.     {P.  88f,  S8S.  Lond.  Ed.  4to. 
1756.} 
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motions  from  an  eminence,  supposed  it  was  their  intention  to  book  ni. 
return  to  the  charge.  At  the  same  moment,  he  received  in-  f  ?^'-I5!: 
formation  of  an  attack  beins  made  on  his  camp,  where  the 
baggage  was  deposited.  In  fact,  some  noblemen  of  Picardj, 
having  armed  about  six  hundred  peasants,  had  fallen  upon 
the  English  camp.  Thus  circumstanced,  that  prince,  appre- 
hensive of  some  disastrous  reverse,  despatched  his  aides-de- 
camp to  the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  with  orders  for 
putting  all  the  prisoners  to  the  sword,  lest,  in  case  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  battle,  the  care  of  guarding  them  should  prove 
an  impediment  to  his  soldiers,  or  the  prisoners  should  escape 
and  join  their  countrymen.  The  order  was  immediately  car- 
ried into  execution,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  put  to  the 
sword.''*  Nothing  short  of  the  greatest  necessity  can  justify 
so  terrible  an  execution;  and  the  general  whose  situation 
requires  it,  is  greatly  to  be  pitied. 

Is  it  lawful  to  condemn  prisoners  of  war  to  slavery?    Yes, }  162.  Whe- 
in  cases  which  give  a  right  to  kill  them, — ^when  they  have*^®'P^<>°- 
rendered  themselves  personally  guilty  of  some  crime  deserv-^®^" 
ing  of  death.     The  ancients  used  to  sell  their  prisoners  of  made  o&rtM, 
war  for  daves.     They,  indeed,  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
put  them  to  death.     In  every  circumstance,  when  I  cannot 
innocently  take  away  my  prisoner's  life,  I  have  no  right  to 
make  him  a  slave.     If  I  spare  his  life,  and  condemn  him  to  [  357  ] 
a  state  so  contrary  to  the  nature  of  man,  I  still  continue  with 
him  the  state  of  war.     He  lies  under  no  obligation  to  me : 
for,  what  is  life  without  freedom  ?     If  any  one  counts  life  a 
favour  when  the  grant  of  it  is  attended  with  chains, — ^be  it 
80 :  let  him  accept  the  kindness,  submit  to  the  destiny  which 
awaits  him,  and  fulfil  the  duties  annexed  to  it.     But  he  must 
apply  to  some  other  writer  to  teach  him  those  duties :  there 
have  been  authors  enough  who  have  amply  treated  of  them. 
I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  subject ;  ana,  indeed,  that  dis- 
grace to  humanity  is  happily  banished  from  Europe. 

Prisoners  of  war,  then,  are  detained,  either  to  prevent  their  { 158.   Bz- 
returning  to  join  the  enemy  again,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  change  and 
from  their  sovereign  a  just  satisfaction,  as  the  price  of  ^^^^'rfwnenf 
liberty.     There  is  no  obligation  to  release  those  who  are  de-^     "*"* 
tainea  with  the  latter  view,  till  after  satisfaction  is  obtained. 
As  to  the  former,  whoever  makes  a  just  war  has  a  right,  if  he 
thinks  proper,  to  detain  his  prisoners  till  the  end  of  the  war: 
and  whenever  he  releases  them,  he  may  justly  require  a  ran- 
som, either  as  a  compensation  at  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
or,  if  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
at  least  weakening  his  enemy's  finances  at  the  same  time  that 
he  restores  him  a  number  of  soldiers.     The  European  nations, 
who  are  ever  to  be  commended  for  their  care  in  alleviating  the 

*  Hist  of  France,  ReigB  of  Charles  VL 
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BOOK  m.    evils  of  war,  have,  with  regard  to  prisoners,  introduced  humane 
cBAP.  vm.  ^^^  salutary  customs.     They  are  exchanged  or  ransomed,  even 
during  the  war:  and  this  pomt  is  generally  settled  beforehand 
by  cartel.     However,  if  a  nation  finds  a  considerable  advan- 
tage in  leaving  her  soldiers  prisoners  with  the  enemy  during 
the  war  rather  than  exchanging  them,  she  may  certainly, 
unless  bound  by  cartel,  act  in  that  respect  as  is  most  conducive 
to  her  interest.     Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  abound- 
ing in  men,  and  at  war  with  a  nation  more  formidable  by  the 
courage  than  the  number  of  her  soldiers.     It  would  have  ill 
suited  the  interests  of  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  restore 
his  prisoners  to  the  Swedes  for  an  equal  number  of  Russians. 
1 154.   The      But  the  state  is  bound  to  procure,  at  her  own  expense,  the 
■***•}■        release  of  her  citizens  and  soldiers  who  are  prisoners  of  war, 
^JJ^j^      as  soon  as  she  has  the  means  of  accomplishing  it,  and  can  do 
Lbeir  re-      it  without  danger.     It  was  only  by  acting  in  her  service  and 
lease.         Supporting  her  cause  that  they  were  involved  in  their  present 
misfortune.     For  the  same  reason,  it  is  her  dutv  to  provide 
for  their  support  during  the  time  of  their  captivity.     For- 
merly, prisoners  of  war  were  obliged  to  redeem  themselves : 
but  then  the  ransom  of  all  those  whom  the  officers  or  soldiers 
might  take,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  individual  captors.     The 
modern  custom  is  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  justice.     If 
prisoners  cannot  be  delivered  during  the  course  of  the  war, 
at  least  their  liberty  must,  if  possible,  make  an  article  in  the 
treaty  of  peace.     This  is  a  care  which  the  state  owes  to  those 
who  have  exposed  themselves  in  her  defence.     It  must,  ne- 
vertheless, be  allowed,  that  a  nation  may,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  and  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  her  soldiers 
to  the  most  vigorous  resistance,  enact  a  law  to  prohibit  pri- 
[  858  ]  soners  of  war  from  ever  being  ransomed.    When  this  is  agreed 
to  by  the  whole  society,  nobody  can  complain.     But  such  a 
law  is  very  severe,  and  could  scarce  suit  any  but  those  am- 
bitious heroes  who  were  determined  on  sacrificing  every  thing 
in  order  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  world. 
;  155.  Whe-     Since  the  present  chapter  treats  of  the  rights  which  war 
ther  an  ene- gives  US  over  the  pcrsou  of  the  enemy,  this  is  the  proper 
™y™*y      place  to  discuss  a  celebrated  qtfestion,  on  which  authors  have 
amanirfniiititii  ^®^  much  divided, — and  that  is,  whether  we  may  lawfully 
•r  poiioned.  employ  all  sorts  of  means  to  take  away  an  enemy's  life  ? 
whether  we  be  justifiable  in  procuring  his  death  by  assassina- 
tion or  poison  ?     Some  writers  have  asserted,  that,  where  we 
have  a  right  to  take  away  life,  the  manner  is  indifferent.     A 
strange  maxim !  but  happily  exploded  by  the  bare  ideas  of 
honour,  confused  and  indefinite  as  they  are.     In  civil  society, 
I  have  a  right  to  punish  a  slanderer, — ^to  cause  my  property 
to  be  restored  by  him  who  unjustly  detains  it :  but  shall  the 
manner  be  indifferent  ?    Nations  may  do  themselves  justice 
sword  in  hand,  when  otherwise  refused  to  them :  shall  it  be 
indifferent  to  human  society  that  they  employ  odious  means, 
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capable  of  spreading  desolation  over  the  whole  face  of  the   book  in. 
earth,  and  against  which  the  most  just  and  equitable  of  sove-  p'^''-  ^°- 
reigns,  even  though  supported  by  the  majority  of  other 
princes,  cannot  guard  himself? 

But,  in  order  to  discuss  this  question  on  solid  grounds,  as- 
sassination is  by  all  means  to  be  distinguished  from  surprises, 
which  are,  doubtless,  very  allowable  in  war.     Should  a  re- 
solute soldier  steal  into  the  enemy's  camp  by  night, — should 
he  penetrate  to  the  general's  tent,  and  stab  him, — in  such 
conduct  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  natural  laws  of  war, — 
nothing  even  but  what  is  perfectly  commendable  in  a  just 
and  necessary  war.     Mutius  Scsevola  has  been  praised  by  all 
the  great  men  of  antiquity ;  and  Porsenna  himself,  whom  he 
intended  to  kill,  could  not  but  commend  his  courage.*    Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemame,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  with  one  of 
his  guards,  went  and  killed  his  enemy  in  his  chamber,  f    If 
any  one  has  absolutely  condemned  such  bold  strokes,  his  cen- 
sure only  proceeded  from  a  desire  to  flatter  those  among  the 
great,  who  would  wish  to  leave  all  the  dangerous  part  of  war 
to  the  soldiery  and  inferior  officers.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  agents  in  such  attempts  are  usually  punished  with  some 
painftd  death.     But  that  is,  because  the  prince  or  general  who 
is  thus  attacked  exercises  his  own  rights  in  turn, — ^has  an  eye 
to  his  own  safety,  and  endeavours,  by  the  dread  of  a  cruel 
punishment,  to  deter  his  enemies  from  attacking  him  other- 
wise than  by  open  force.     He  may  proportion  his  severity 
towards  an  enemy  according  as  his  own  safety  requires.     In- 
deed, it  would  be  more  commendable  on  both  sides  to  renounce 
every  kind  of  hostility  which  lays  the  enemy  under  a  neces-  [  359  J 
sity  of  employing  cruel  punishments,  in  order  to  secure  him- 
8^  against  it     This  might  be  made  an  established  custom, 
— ^a  conventional  law  of  war.     The  generous  warriors  of  the 
present  age  dislike  such  attempts,  and  would  never  willingly 
undertake  them,  except  on  those  extraordinary  occasions, 
when  they  become  necessary  to  the  very  safety  and  being  of 
their  country.     As  to  the  six  hundred  Lacedaemonians,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Leonidas,  broke  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  made  their  way  directly  to  the  Persian  monarch's  tent,;^ 
their  expedition  was  justifiable  by  the  common  rules  of  war, 
and  did  not  authorize  the  king  to  treat  them  more  rigorously 
than  any  other  enemies.     In  order  to  defeat  all  such  attempts, 
it  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  strict  watch ;  and  it  would  be  unjust 
to  have  recourse  to  cruel  punishments  for  that  purpose :  ac- 
cordingly, such  punishments  are  reserved  for  those  only  who 
gain  admittance  by  stealth  alone,  or  in  very  small  number^ 
and  especially  if  under  cover  of  a  disguise. 

*  See  Livy,  lib.  IL  eap.  xii.— Cicero,       f  C^rotiiu,  Ub.  iiL  cap.  4»  2  zTxii*  »•  L 
pro  P.  Sextio.— Yaler.  Max.  lib.  ilL  oap.       t  JasUn,  lib.  iL  oap.  xL 
iiL — Plutarch,  in  PopliooL 
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BOOK  m.  I  give,  then,  the  name  of  asscimnatian  to  a  treaeherooB 
CHAP.  Tm.  |[Q|if  der^  whether  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  be  subjeots  of 
the  party  whom  we  cause  to  be  aBswssinated,  or  of  our  owb 
sovereign,— or  that  it  be  executed  bj  the  hand  of  any  othei 
emissary,  introducing  himself  as  a  supplicant,  a  refugee,  a 
deserter,  or,  in  fine,  as  a  stranger ;  and  such  an  attempt,  I 
say,  is  infamous  and  execrable,  both  in  him  who  executes  and 
in  him  who  commands  it.  Why  do  we  judge  an  act  to  be 
criminal,  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  but  because  such 
act  is  pernicious  to  human  society,  and  that  the  practice  of  it 
would  be  destructive  to  mankind  7  Now,  what  could  be  more 
terrible  than  the  custom  of  hiring  a  traitor  to  assassinate  ow 
enemy  ?  Besides,  were  suck  a  liberty  once  introduced,  the 
purest  virtue,  the  friendship  of  the  majority  of  the  reigning 
sovereigns,  would  no  longer  be  sufScient  to  insure  a  prince's 
safety.  Had  Titus  lived  in  the  time  of  the  M  man  of  the 
mountain^ — ^though  the  happiness  of  mankind  centred  in  him, 
— ^though  punctu^  in  the  observance  of  peace  and  equity,  he 
was  respected  and  adored  by  all  potentates, — ^vet,  the  very 
first  time  that  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  might  have  tbouglU 
proper  to  quarrel  with  him,  that  universal  affection  would  hare 
proved  insufficient  to  save  him ;  and  mankind  would  have  lost 
their  ^^  darling."  Let  it  not  here  be  replied^  that  it  ie  only 
in  favour  of  the  cause  of  justice  that  such  extraerdlnarr 
measures  are  allowable :  for  all  parties,  in  their  wars,  main- 
tain that  they  have  justice  on  their  side.  Whoever,  by  setting 
the  example,  contributes  to  the  introduction  of  so  destruettTe 
a  practice,  declares  himself  the  enemy  of  mankind,  and  de- 
serves the  execration  of  all  ages.*  The  assassinati<m  of 
[  360  ]  William,  prince  of  Orange,  was  regarded  with  universal  detest- 
ation, though  the  Spaniards  had  £^lared  that  prince  a  rebel. 
And  the  same  nation  denied,  as  an  atrocious  calumny,  the 
charge  of  having  had  the  least  concern  in  that  of  Henry  the 
Ghreat,  who  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  them,  which  might 
have  shaken  their  monarchy  to  its  very  foundations. 

In  treacherously  administering  poison  there  ia  somethioig 

•  See  fhe  dislogae  between  Jn]jiu  en  the  tn^tor's  owm  Iketd,"  he  onlarad 

CsBsar  and  Oieero,  in  the  Melanges  de  him  to  be  despatched  with,  the  sane 

Litt^rature  et  Poesies. — ^Farradge,  snl-  poniard  with  which  he  had  intended  to 

tan  of  Sgypty  sent  to  Timnr-bee  an  perpetrate  the  abominable  deed.     The 

ambassador,  acoompanied  by  two  til-  body  of  the  traltw  was  then  oommittod 

who    were    to    assassinato  that  to  the  flaaies»  a«  an  ezamj^  to  etheiB. 


oonqveror  during  the  andienoe.    This  The  two  assassins  were  only  condemned 

in&mons  plot  being  discovered,  "  It  is  to  suffer  the  amputation  of  their  nosee 

not^*^  said  Timur,  **  the  maxim  of  kings  and  ears ;  Timur    contenting  himself 

to  pnt  ambassadors  to  death :  bnt  as  to  with  this  pannhmenty  and  forbearing 

this  wretoh,  who,  under  the  saered  garb  to  pat  them  to  death,  beeaaae  he  wished 

of  religion,  is  a  monster  of  perfidy  and  to  send  them  back  with  a  letter  to  the 

corruption,  it  would  be  a  crime  to  suffer  sultan.— {  Petis  de  la  Croix.]    Hist^  of 

him  and  his  accomplices  to  live."    Pur-  Timur-bec,  book  y.  cha^.  zzir.  {p.  SU^ 

suant,  therefore,  to  that  passage  of  the  Bd.  Delf.  1728.} 
Koran  which  says  that « treachery  fijls 
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Still  more  odious  than  in  assassination:  it  would 
difficult  to  guard  against  the  consequences  of  such  an 
and  the  practice  would  be  more  dreadful;  according 
been  more  generally  detested.     Of  tlds   Grotius 
cumulated  many  instances.*    The  consuls  Cains 
and  Quintus  JBrnilius  rejected  with  horror  the  pr 
Pyrrhus's   physician,  who  made  an  offer  of  poise 
master ;  they  even  cautioned  that  prince  to  be  on 
against  the  traitor, — ^haughtily  adding :  ^*  It  is  not 
tiate  ourselves  with  you  that  we  give  this  informatic 
avoid  the  obloquy  to  which  your  death  would  exp 
And  they  justly  observe,  in  the  same  letter,  that  it 
common  interest  of  all  nations  not  to  set  such  e^ 
It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Roman  Senate,  that  war  v 
carried  on  with  arms,  and  not  with  poi8on.§    Ev* 
Tiberius,  the  proposal  of  the  prince  of  the  Gatti  was 
who  offered  to  destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  were  sen 
that  purpose:  and  he  received  for  answer,  that  "it 
practice  of  the  Romans  to  take  vengeance  on  their  en 
open  force,  and  not  by  treachery  and  secret  machini 
Tiberius  thus  making  it  his  glorv  to  imitate  the  virti 
ancient  RomMi  commanders.    This  instance  is  the 
markable,  as  Arminius  had  treacherously  cut  off  Y: 
gether  with  three  Roman  legions.     The  senate,  t 
Tiberius  himself,  thought  it  unlawful  to  adopt  th 
poison,  even  against  a  perfidious  enemy^  and  as  a  ki 
taliation  or  reprisals. 

Assassination  i^d  poisoning  are  therefore  contrai 
laws  of  war^  and  equally  condemned  by  the  law  o 
and  the  consent  of  all  dviliEod  nations.  The  severe 
has  recourse  to  such  execrable  means  should  be  reg 
the  enemy  of  the  human  race ;  tbui  the  common  a 
mankind  calls  on  til  nations  to  unite  against  him, 
their  forces  to  punish  him.  His  conduct  particul 
thorixes  the  enemy,  whom  he  has  attacked  by  sue 
means,  to  refuse  him  any  quarter^  Alexander  declai 
"he  was  determined  to  proceed  to  the  utmost  exi 
against  Darius,  and  no  longer  to  consider  him  as  a  far 
but  as  a  poisoner  and  an  ae8assin."l[ 

The  interest  and  safety  of  men  in  high  command 
that,  so  far  from  countenaffcing  the  introduction  of  su 

•  Book  iii.  ohap.  iv.  }  zy«  {  Anaif  beU%  non  veneni 

f  Ovis  yap  ruvru  cf  »V««  faivwftw,  bere.— Yaler.    Mazim.   lib. 

aXX'   hwdis  lui  79  9W  itwtht  lifuv  6ia80hiP  mim.  i. 

xycyxiy. — Plat,  in  Pyrr.  ||  Non  frrade,  aeqve  ooonlt 

j  Bed  oommanb  ezempU  et  fldei  ergo  lam,  et  armatanii — ^popalnm 

fiiam  OBty  «ti  te  nlTnm  yelimos;  «l  hoftet  raos  ukieoL — ^Taoit  Ax 

etMt)  qtt«ni    armia  Tineare  pofsemvi.  cap.  Ixzzriii. 

— Anl.  GelL  Nooi  Attie.  Ub.  iiL  eap.       f  Quint.  Cart  lib.  ir.  cap. 

,iU.  zTiiL 
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BOOK  m.  tices,  the^  should  use  all  possible  care  to  prevent  it.    It  was 
CHAP,  vm.  ^iaely  Baid  by  Eomenes,  that  "he  did  not  think  any  general 
wished  to  obtain  a  victory  in  such  manner  as  should  set  a 
pernicious  example  which  might  recoil  on  himself."'*'    And  it 
was  on  the  same  principle  tnat  Alexander  formed  his  judg 
ment  of  Bessus,  who  had  assassinated  Darius.t 
i  156.  Wbe.     The  use  of  poisoned  weapons  may  be  excused  or  defended 
ther  poiBon-  -f^ith  a  little  more  plausibility.    At  least,  there  is  no  treacheij 
^^  ^^^°^d^  ^^^  ^^^'  ^^  clandestine  machination.    But  the  practioe  is 
sTwftr.  '^  nevertheless  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature,  which  does  not 
allow  us  to  multiply  the  evils  of  war  beyond  all  bounds.     You 
must  of  course  strike  your  enem;jr  in  order  to  get  the  better 
of  his  efforts :  but  if  he  is  once  disabled,  is  it  necessary  that 
he  should  inevitably  die  of  his  wounds  ?    Besides,  if  you  poi- 
son your  weapons,  the  enemy  will  follow  your  example ;  and 
thus,  without  gaining  any  advantage  on  your  side  for  the 
decision  of  the  contest,  you  have  only  added  to  the  cruelty 
and  calamities  of  war.     it  is  necessity  alone  that  can  at  aU 
justify  nations  in  making  war:  they  onttht  universally  to 
abstam  from  every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  render  it 
more  destructive :  it  is  even  a  duty  incumbent  on  them  to 
oppose  such  practices.     It  is  therefore  with  good  reason,  and 
in  conformity  to  their  duty,  that  civilized  nations  have  classed 
amons  the  laws  of  war  the  maxim  which  prohibits  the  poison- 
ing 01  weapons ;%  ^^^  ^^^7  sxe  aU  warranted  by  their  com- 
mon safety  to  repress  and  punish  the  first  who  should  offer  to 
break  through  that  law. 
}  157.  Whe-     A  still  more  general  unanimity  prevails  in  condemning  the 
^^  S*"*"  practice  of  poisoning  waters,  wells,  and  springs,  because  (say 
MiBoned.     ^^^^  authors)  we  may  thereby  destroy  innocent  persons, — 
we  may  destroy  other  people  as  well  as  our  enemies.     This  is 
indeed  an  admtional  reason :  but  it  is  not  the  only  nor  even 
[  362  3  the  true  one ;  for  we  do  not  scruple  to  fire  on  an  enemy's 
ship,  although  there  be  neutral  passengers  on  board.     But 
though  poison  is  not  to  be  used,  it  is  very  allowable  to  divert 
the  water, — ^to  cut  off  the  springs, — or  by  any  other  means  to 
render  them  useless,  that  the  enemy  may  be  reduced  to  sur- 
render.§    This  is  a  milder  way  than  that  of  arms.  (163) 
1 158.    Difl-     I  cannot  conclude  this  subject,  of  what  we  have  a  right  to 
poflitions  to  do  against  the  person  of  the  enemy,  without  speaking  a  few 

*  Neo    Antigonam,  neo   qnemquam  (163)  But,  in  modern  warfkre,  whAt- 

dnoom,  no  velle  rinoere,  nt  ipse  in  so  erer  maj  bo  the  necessary  praetieo  in 

exemplom   pesamom  Btatnat. — Jostin.  starving  the  besieged  fortress   into  a 

lib.  jir,  cap.  L  num.  xiL  sorrender,  we  have  instanced  the  Eng- 

f  Qnem   quidem  [^eftum]  cmci  ad-  Ush  supplying  the  French  army  with 

fixnm  Tidere  festino,  omnibna  regibos  medicine,  to  prerent  the  progress  of  a 

gentlbnsqne   fldei,  qoam  Tiolayit,  me-  destmctiTe  disorder,  although,  if  a  petty 

ritai  posnas   solventom^ — Q.  Curt  lib.  policy  were  allowed  to  prevail,  saeh  an 

tL  oh.  iiL  nam.  xiv.  indvlgenoe  of  humane  feeling  might  ap- 

X  Orotias,  book  iii.  eh.  ir.  }  zH.  pear  ii^adioious  {antey — C. 

{  Orotitts,  ibid.  {  xvii. 
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words  concerning  the  dispositions  we  ought  to  preserve  to-  book  hi. 
wards  him.    They  may  ahready  be  deduce  from  what  I  have  ^^^'  ^"'' 
hitherto  said,  ana  especially  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  second^®  PJ^^®^ 
book.  Let  as  never  forget  that  our  enemies  are  men.  Though  ^^m-  *" 
reduced  to   the   disagreeable  necessity  of  prosecuting  our 
right  by  force  of  arms,  let  us  not  divest  ourselves  of  that 
charity  which  connects  us  with  all  mankind.     Thus  shall  we 
courageously  defend  our  country's  rights  without  violating 
those  of  human  nature.  "*"    Let  our  valour  preserve  itself  from 
every  stain  of  cruelty,  and  the  lustre  of  victoij  will  not  be 
tarnished  by  inhuman  and  brutal  actions.    Marius  and  Attila 
are  now  detested ;  whereas  we  cannot  forbear  admiring  and 
loving  Gffisar ;  his  generosity  and  clemencjr  almost  tempt  us 
to  overlook  the  injustice  of  his  undertaking.     Moderation 
and  generosity  redound  more  to  the  glory  of  a  victor  than 
his  courage ;  they  are  more  certain  marks  of  an  exalted  soul. 
Besides  the  honour  which  infallibly  accompanies  those  virtues, 
humanity  towards  an  enemy  has  been  often  attended  with 
immediate  and  real  advantages.     Leopold,  duke  of  Austria, 
besieging  Soleure,  in  the  year  1318,  threw  a  bridge  over  the 
Aar,  and  posted  on  it  a  large  body  of  troops.     Soon  after, 
the  river  having,  by  an  extraordinary  swell  of  its  waters,  car- 
ried away  the  bridge  together  with  those  who  were  stationed 
on  it, — ^the  besieged  hastened  to  the  relief  of  those  unfortunate 
men,  and  saved  the  greatest  part  of  them.     Leopold,  relent- 
ing at  this  act  of  generosity,  raised  the  siege  and  made  peace 
with  the  city.f    The  duke  of  Cumberland,  after  his  victory 
at  Dettingen,:^  appears  to  me  still  greater  than  in  the  heat  of 
battle.     As  he  was  under  the  surgeon's  hands,  a  French  [  868  ] 
officer,  much  more  dangerously  wounded  than  himself,  being 
brought  that  way,  the  duke  immediately  ordered  his  surgeon 
to  quit  him,  and  assist  that  wounded  enemy.     If  men  in  ex- 
alted stations  did  but  conceive  how  great  a  degree  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  attends  such  actions,  they  would  study  to  • 

*  The  laws  of  jnstioe  and  equity  are  of  a  bribe,  bnt  with  a  view  to  lare  the 

not  to  be  leu  reapeeted  even  in  time  women  and   chfldren,  whom   he    law 

of  war.    The  following  I  quote  as  a  perishing  with  famine;  for  Clearohns, 

remarkable    instance : — ^Aloibiades,    at  who  commanded  the  garrison,  had  giyen 

the  head  of  an  Athenian  army,  was  to  the  soldiers  aU  the  com  that  was 

engaged  in  the  siege   of  Bysantiam,  found  in  the  dij.    The  Lacedssmoni- 

thon  occupied  by  a  LaoedsBmonian  gar-  ans,  with  a  noble  regard  to  justice,  and 

risen ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  such  as  seldom  prevails  on  similar  oo- 

reduee  the  city  by  force,   he  gained  oasions,  acquitted  the  culprit,  obserring 

orer  some  of  the  inhabitants,  who  put  that  he  had  not  betrayed,  but  sared 

him   in  possession  of  it     One  of  the  the  city,  and  particularly  attending  to 

persons  concerned  in  this  transaction  the    circumstance    of    his    being    a 

was  Anaxilaus,  a  citixen  6f  Byzantium,  Bysantlne,    not    a    Laced»monian«— 

who,  being  afterwards  brought  to  trial  Xenoph.  Hist  OrsDC.  lib.  i.  cap.  iii — 

for   it  at  Lacedssmon,  pleaded  in  his  Edit  A.  D.  1797. 
defence,  that,  in  surrendering  the  city,        f  WattcTille's  Hist  of  the  Helretio 

he  hod  not  acted,  through  ill-wiU  to  the  Confederacy,  yol.  i.  p.  126. 
Lacedaemonians,  or  under  the  influence        {  ^  ^®  7^^  1742, 

an 
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BOOK  m.  imitate  them,  even  when  not  prompted  to  the  practice  b  j 
CHAP.  Tin.  Qi^^iYQ  elevation  of  sentiment.  At  present,  the  European 
nations  generally  carry  on  their  wars  with  great  moderation 
and  generosity.  These  dispositions  have  given  rise  to  several 
customs  which  are  hishly  commendable,  and  frequently  car- 
ried to  the  extreme  of  politeness.'*'  Sometimes  refreshments 
are  sent  to  the  governor  of  a  besieged  town ;  and  it  is  usual 
to  avoid  firing  on  the  king's  or  the  general's  quarters.  We 
are  sure  to  gain  by  this  moderation,  when  we  have  to  do  with 
a  generous  enemy :  but  we  are  not  bound  to  observe  it  any 
further  than  can  be  done  without  injuring  the  cause  we  de- 
fend; and  it  is  clear  that  a  prudent  general  will,  in  this 
respect,  regulate  his  conduct  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  by  an  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  army  and  of  the 
state,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  and  by  the  character 
and  behaviour  of  the  enemy.  Should  a  weak  nation  or  town 
be  attacked  bv  a  furious  conqueror  who  threatens  to  destroy 
it,  are  the  defenders  to  forbear  firing  on  his  quarters?  Far 
from  it:  that  is  the  very  place  to  which,  if  possible,  every 
shot  should  be  directed. 
!  159.  Ten.  Formerly,  he  who  killed  the  kin^  or  general  of  the  enemy 
deraass  for  was  commendcd  and  greatly  rewarded :  the  honours  annexed 
the  pewon  th^  tpolia  opima  are  well  known.  Nothing  was  more  natural : 
who isto  ^  former  tmies,  the  belligerent  nations  had,  almost  in  every 
againit instance,  their  safety  and  very  existence  at  stake;  and  the 
death  of  the  leader  often  put  an  end  to  the  war.  In  our 
days,  a  soldier  would  not  dare  to  boast  of  having  killed  the 
enemy's  king.  Thus  sovereigns  tacitly  agree  to  secure  their 
own  persons.  It  must  be  owned,  that,  in  a  war  which  is  car^ 
ried  on  with  no  great  animosity,  and  where  the  safety  and 
existence  of  the  state  are  not  involved  in  the  issue,  this 
regard  for  regal  majesty  is  perfectly  commendable,  and  even 
consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of  nations.  In  such  a  war, 
to  take  away  the  life  of  the  enemy's  sovereign,  when  it  might 
be  spared,  is  perhaps  doing  that  nation  a  greater  degrep  of 
harm  than  is  necessary  for  bringing  the  contest  to  a  happy 
issue.    But  it  is  not  one  of  the  laws  of  war  that  we  should  on 


*  Timor-bee  made  war   on   Joseph  share  those  new  ftttits  with  that  prinoe 

Sofy,  king  of  Careiem,  and  snbdoed  when  so  near  him :  and  aooordingly  he 

his  kingdom.    Daring  the  oonrse  of  ordered  them  to  be  pat  into  a  gold 

the  war,  that  great  man  proved  him-  basin,  and  earried  to  him.     The  king 

self  to  be  possessed  of  all  that  modera-  of  Garesem   reeeived  this  instanoe  of 

tion  and  politeness  which  is  tiionght  politeness  in  a  bratal  manner;  he  op- 

peoaliar  to  oar  modem  warriors.    Some  dered  the  melons  to  be  thrown  into 

melons  being  brought  to  him  whilst  he  the  foss^,  and   gave  the  basin  to  the 

was  besieging  Joseph  in  the  oitj  of  eity  gate-keeper. — ^La    Croix,  Hist  of 

Eskiskos,  he  resoWed  to  send  a  part  Timar-bee,  book  y.   oh.   zxrii — ^Bdifti 

of  them   to   his    enemj,   thinking  it  A.D.  1797. 
would  be  a  breach   of  oivilitj  not  to 
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not  bound  to  observe  that  moderation  except  wfiere  we  have.£5£L-IE: 
a  fair  opportunity  of  making  him  prisoner.'*' 


CHAP.  IX. 


[864] 


OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  WAR,  WITH  REGARD  TO  THINGS  BELONGING    chap,  dl. 
TO  THE  ENEMT.(164) 

A  STATE  taking  up  arms  in  a  just  cause  has  a  double ;  leo.  Prin- 
right  against  her  enemy, — 1.  a  right  to  obtain  possession  of  «pi«  ^  **»• 
her  property  withheld  by  the  enemy;  to  which  must  be  ^^ded^^***^ 
the   expenses  incurred  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  thej^^^io 
charges  of  the  war,  and  the  reparation  of  damages:  for,  were  the  enemy 
she  obliged  to  bear  those  expenses  and  losses,  she  would  not 
fully  recover  her  property,  or  obtain  her  due.    2.  She  has  a 
right  to  weaken  her  enemy,  in  order  to  render  him  incapable 
of  supporting  his  unjust  violence  (§  138) — a  right  to  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  resistance.     Hence,  as  from  their  source, 
originate  all  the  rights  which  war  gives  us  over  things  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy.     I  speak  of  ordinary  cases,  and  of  what 


*  On  tide  labjeoty  let  xa  notiee  a 
tnit  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  in 
which  sound  reason  and  the  most  ex- 
alted courage  are  equally  conspicuous. 
That  prince,  being  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Thorn  in  Poland,  and  f^quentlj 
walking  round  the  city,  was  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  cannoneersi  who 
regularly  flred  upon  him  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  make  his  appearance. 
The  principal  officers  of  his  army,  great- 
ly alaSmed  at  their  soyereign's  danger, 
wished  to  have  information  sent  to  the 
governor,  that^  if  the  practice  was  con- 
tinued, no  quarter  should  be  granted 
either  to  him  or  to  the  garrison.  But 
the  Swedish  monarch  would  nerer  per- 
mit such  a  step  to  be  taken,  telling  his 
officers  that  the  goyemorand  the  Saxon 
cannoneers  were  perfectly  right  in  act- 
ing as  they  did,  that  it  was  himself 
who  made  the  attack  upon  them,  and 
that  the  war  would  be  at  an  end  if 
they  could  kiU  him;  whereas  they 
would  reap  very  little  advantage  even 
firom  killing  the  principal  officers  of  his 
army. — Histoire  du  Nord,  p.  26. — ^Edit 
A.  D.  1797. 

(164)   See,  in    general,  Grotius,  ch. 

6 ;  Home  on  Captures ;  Mai  ten's  L.  Nat 

60  2 


287 ;  and  the  modem  decisions,  1  Chit- 
ty's  Commereial  Law,  877 — A37;  and 
Chitty's  Law  of  Nations,  per  tot  And 
as  to  the  legal  right  of  embargo  and 
capture,  as  it  affects  commerce,  and  ex- 
ceptions, as  respects  small  Jiahing  veeeele, 
1  cutty's  0.  L.  426.  But,  that  exemp. 
tion  is  matter  of  forbearance,  rather  than 
of  rights  and  seems  analogous  to  hus- 
bandmen and  cultivators  of  land  being 
usually  spared,  see  Yattel,  {  147,  ante, 
852 ;  and  see  T<nmg,  Jacob,  and  Jokorea, 
1  Bob.  Bep.  19,  as  to  fishing-boats  and 
fishermen,  per  Sir  Wm.  Scotu 

Questions  respecting  captures  and 
prizes,  or  even  imprisonment  of  the 
person  incident  to  the  seizure  as  prise, ' 
cannot  in  general  become  the  subject 
of  litigation,  directly,  in  any  of  the  mu- 
nicipal courts  of  this  country,  but  must 
be  inrostigated  in  a  prize  court,  which, 
in  this  country,  is  holden  under  a  dis- 
tinct authority  Arom  that  of  the  court 
of  Admiralty,  vis.  under  a  special  com- 
mission from  the  king,  who  would 
otherwise  preside  in  person  over  prise 
questions:  and  from  such  commission 
there  is  usually  an  appeal  to  the  king 
in  council;  see  cases  in  note  (165),  poetp 
865.— C. 
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BOOK  m.   particnlarly  relates  to  the  enemy's  property.     On  certain  oc- 

CHAP.  IX.  ^>|^iQng^  i}^Q  right  of  punishing  him  produces  new  rights  ovei 

the  things  which  belong  to  him,  as  it  also  does  over  hu  person. 

These  we  shall  presently  consider. 

;  101.  The      We  have  a  right  to  deprive  our  enemy  of  his  possessions, 

right  of       Qjf  every  thing  which  may  augment  his  strength  and  enable 

SoDL*  **"    ^"™  ^  make  war.     This  every  one  endeavours  to  accomplish 

in  the  n^anner  most  suitable  to  him.    Whenever  we  have  an 

opportunity,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  and  convert 

it  to  our  own  use:  and  thus,  besides  diminishing  the  enemy's 

Sower,  we  augment  our  own,  and  obtain  at  least  a  partial  in- 
emnification  or  equivalent,  either  for  what  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  war,  or  for  the  expenses  and  losses  incurred  in 
its  prosecution : — ^in  a  word,  we  do  ourselves  justice. 
{ 10S.  Whai     The  right  to  security  often  authorizes  us  to  punish  injustice 
ia  taken       or  violence.     It  is  an  additional  plea  for  depriving  an  enemy 
enwniyh      ^^  ^^^^  P*^  ^^  ^^  possessions.     This  manner  of  chastising  a 
wfty^of  pe-  ttfttion  is  more  humane  than  making  the  penalty  to  fall  on  the 
naity.         persous  of  the  citizens.     With  that  view,  thin^  of  value  may 
[  865  ]  be  taken  from  her,  such  as  rights,  cities,  provinces.     But  all 
wars  do  not  afford  just  pounds  for  inflictiug  punishment.    A 
nation  that  has  with  upright  intentions  supported  a  bad  cause, 
and  observed  moderation  in  the  prosecution  of  it,  is  entitled 
rather  to  compassion  than  resentment  from  a  generous  con- 
queror :  and  m  a  doubtful  cause  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
enemy  sincerely  thinks  himself  in  the  right.     (Prelim.  §  21 ; 
Sook  III.  §  40.)     The  only  circumstance,  therefore,  which 
gives  an  enemy  the  right  to  punish  his  adversaries,  is  their 
evident  injustice,  unsupported  even  by  any  plausible  pretext, 
or  some  heinous  outrage  in  their  proceedings :  and,  on  eveiy 
occasion,  he  ought  to  confine  the  punishment  to  what  his  own 
security  and  the  safety  of  nations  require.  As  far  as  consistent 
with  prudence,  it  is  glorious  to  obey  the  voice  of  clemency: 
that  amiable  virtue  seldom  fails  of  being  more  useful  to  the 
party  who  exerts  it,  than  inflexible  rigour.     The  clemency  of 
Henry  the  Great  was  of  singular  advantage  in  co-operating 
with  his  valour,  when  that  good  prince  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  conquer  his  own  kingdom.     Those  who  would  have 
continued  his  enemies  if  only  subdued  by  arms,  were  won  by 
his  goodness,  and  became  affectionate  subjects. 
i  163.  What     In  fine,  we  seize  on  the  enemy's  property,  his  towns,  his 
ie  withheld  provinces,  in  order  to  bring  him  to  reasonable  conditions,  and 
f^"  **^    compel  him  to  accept  of  an  equitable  and  solid  peace.     Thus 

in  order  to  i  •!/•  i»ii  \        * 

oblige  him   i^iuch  more  IS  taken  from  him  than  be  owes,  more  than  is 

to  give  Jut  claimed  of  him :  but  this  is  done  with  a  design  of  restoring 

Mtiafaetion.  the  surplus  by  a  treaty  of  peace.     The  king  of  Prance*  was, 

in  the  last  war,  known  to  declare  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  for 

*  The  peaoe  was  beoome  absolntelj  with  all  its  dependenoieB,  whioh  were 

necessary  to  him ;  and  he  had,  In  re-  of  more  importance  to  him.    [Note  by 

torn  for  his  few  eonqnests,  Loiiiflboiirg»  the  former  translator.] 
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himself:   and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  actually  book  m. 
restored  all  his  conquests.  ^^^'  "* 


As  the  towns  and  lands  taken  from  the  enemy  are  called;  164 
conquestSy  all  movable  property  taken  from  him  comes  under  Booty.(i(») 
the  denomination  of  boot]/.  This  booty  naturally  belongs  to 
the  sovereign  making  war,  no  less  than  the  conquests ;  for  he 
alone  has  such  claims  against  the  hostile  nation  as  warrant 
him  to  seize  on  her  property  and  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  (165) 
His  soldiers,  and  even  his  auziliaries,  are  only  instruments 
which  he  employs  in  asserting  his  right.  He  maintains  and 
pays  them,  miatever  they  do  is  in  his  name,  and  for  him. 
Thus,  there  is  no  difficulty,  even  with  regard  to  the  auxiliaries. 
If  they  are  not  associates  in  the  war,  it  is  not  carried  on  for 
their  benefit ;  and  they  have  no  more  right  to  the  booty  than 
to  the  conquests.  But  the  sovereign  may  grant  the  troops 
what  share  of  the  booty  he  pleases.  At  present  most  nations 
allow  them  whatever  thev  can  make  on  certain  occasions  when  [  866  ] 
the  general  allows  of  plundering, — such  as  the  spoil  of  ene- 
mies fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  the  pillage  of  a  camp  which 


(105)  That  thej  belong  to  the  king, 
nnless  delegated  to  a  subject^  see  fox- 
theri  pott,  §  202,  page  391.  Bat  to  the 
king  for  the  benefit  of  the  eommwuihf, 
and  not  as  hia  own  private  property. 
Id.  ibid.  In  case  a  territory  of  a  fo- 
reign soTereign,  or  a  part  of  it,  be  cap- 
tured, the  sovereign  of  the  conquering 
Btete  is  entitled  to  all  the  property  there 
of  the  conqaered  sovereign;  Advocate 
General  v.  Amerehund,  Knapp's  Rep. 
of  Cases  before  the  Privy  Coancil,  329 ; 
and  the  same  case  esteblishes  that 
there  is  no  distinction,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  public  and  private  property 
of  an  absolute  monarch;  and  that» 
therefore,  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
banker  of  a  prince,  whose  territories 
have  been  conquered  by  the  British, 
may  be  recovered  on  an  information 
by  the  English  attorney-general  from 
the  banker.  Decided  in  Privy  Council, 
reversing  the  Judgment  of  the  court  be- 
low at  Bombay.  See  Holf s  case,  KL 
PrL  113;  Undo  v.  Rodney,  Douglas, 
313;  Cavut  v.  ^<ien,  Douglas,  694 ;  El- 
phinHone  v.  Bedreeehund,  Knapp's  Rep. 
316;  Chitty's  Gen.  Practice,  2  n.  (6), 
16  n.  («),  Id.  818.  But  to  this  rule 
there  is  an  exception,  as  regards  any 
trust  which  may  be  enforced  in  a  court 
of  equity;  Peareon  v.  Belcher,  4  Ves. 
627 ;  Ckaloner  v.  Sameon,  1  Bro.  pL  149 ; 
And  see  Hill  v.  Beardon,  2  Russell's 
Rep.  608,  qualifying  2  Sim.  A  Btu.  Rep. 
437 — 451;  Chitty's  Gen.  Practice,  818. 
When    the    property  seised  is    under 


£100,  the  claim  may  be  settled  in  the 
prifc  court,  summarily,  and  without  a 
formal  suit;  but  not  so,  if  it  be  even  a 
trifle  above  that  amount  Th%  Meratriue, 
5  Rob.  127. 

In  the  case  of  ElpMnatone  v.  ^edree- 
ehund,  Enapp's  Rep.  316,  where  the 
members  of  the  provisional  government 
of  a  recently  eonquered  country  had 
seised  the  property  of  a  native,  who 
had  been  revised  the  benefit  of  the  ar- 
ticles of  capitulation  of  a  fortress,  of 
which  he  was  the  governor,  but  who 
had  been  permitted  to  reside  under 
military  surveillance  in  his  own  house 
in  the  city,  in  which  the  seisnre  was 
made,  and  which  was  at  a  distance 
from  the  scene  of  actual  hostilities,  it 
was  held  that  such  seisure  must  be  re- 
garded  in  the  light  of  a  hoetile  eemure, 
and  that,  therefore,  a  municipeU  eayrt 
had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  subject. 
And  it  was  further  considered,  in  the 
same  ease,  that  the  circumstance  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  seisure,  the  tity 
where  it  was  made  had  been,  for  some 
months  previously,  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  that  courte  of  justice,  under 
the  authority  of  that  govemment>  were 
sitting  in  it  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  did  not  alter  the  character  of 
the  transaction ;  and  that,  consequently, 
whatever  might  be  the  legality  of  the 
capture,  or  hostile  seisure,  still  Uie  party 
had  mistaken  his  remedy  in  prosecuting 
it  in  the  supreme  court  of  Bombay. — 0, 
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BOOK  HL  has  been  foroed,  tnd  Bometimes  that  of  a  town  taken  by  as- 
o»AP.  IX.  gg^ijt.  In  several  services,  the  soldier  hafl  also  the  property 
of  what  he  can  take  from  the  enemy's  troops  when  he  is  out 
on  a  party,  or  in  a  detachment,  excepting  artillery,  militair 
stores,  magaeinee,  and  convoys  of  provisions  and  forage,  which 
are  applied  to  tihe  wants  and  nse  of  the  army.  This  cnstom 
bmng  once  admitted  in  an  army,  it  would  be  injustice  to  ex* 
clnde  the  auxiliaries  from  the  right  allowed  to  the  national 
troops.  Among  the  Romans,  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  to  the  public  stock  all  the  booty  he  had  taken.     This  the 

general  caused  to  be  sold ;  and,  after  distributing  a  part  of 
ie  produce  among  the  soldiers,  according  to  nmk,  he  con* 
signed  the  residue  to  the  public  treasury. 
)  165.  Con-  Instead  of  the  custom  of  pillaging  the  open  country  and 
cribatio&fl.  defenceless  places,  another  mode  has  been  substituted,  which 
is  at  once  more  humane,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  bel- 
ligerent sovereign — I  mean  that  of  eontributions.  Whoever 
carries  on  a  just  war  has  a  right  to  make  the  enemy's  country 
contribute  to  the  support  of  his  army,  and  towards  defraying 
all  the  charges  of  the  war.  Thus,  he  obtains  a  part  of  what 
is  due  to  him ;  and  the  enemy's  subjects,  by  consenting  to 

{)ay  the  sum  demanded,  have  their  property  secured  from  pil- 
age,  and  the  country  is  preserved.  But  a  general  who  wishes 
to  enjoy  an  unsullied  reputation,  must  be  moderate  in  his  de- 
mand of  contributions,  and  proportion  them  to  the  abilities  of 
those  on  whom  they  are  imposed.  An  excess  in  this  point 
does  not  escape  the  reproach  of  cruelty  and  inhumanity:  al- 
though there  is  not  so  great  an  appearance  of  ferocity  in  it  as 
in  ravage  and  destruction,  it  displays  a  ^eater  degree  of 
avarice  or  greediness.  Instances  of  humanity  and  moderation 
cannot  be  too  often  quoted.  A  very  commendable  one  oc- 
curred during  those  long  wars  which  France  carried  on  in  the 
reign  of  Loms  XIV.  The  sovereigns,  seeing  it  was  their  mu- 
tuid  interest  as  well  as  duty  to  prevent  ravage,  made  it  a 
practice,  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  to  enter  into 
treaties  for  regulating  the  contributions  on  a  supportable  foot- 
ing :  they  determined  the  extent  of  hostile  territory  in  which 
each  might  demand  contributions,  the  amount  of  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  parties  sent  to  levy  them  were  to  be- 
have. In  these  treaties  it  was  expressed,  that  no  body  of 
men  under  a  certain  number  should  advance  into  the  enemy's 
country  bevond  the  limits  agreed  on,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing treated  as  freebooters.  By  such  steps  they  prevented  a 
multitude  of  disorders  and  enormities,  which  entail  ruin  on 
the  people,  and  generallywithout  the  least  advantage  to  the 
belligerent  sovereigns.  Whence  comes  it  that  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample is  not  universally  imitated  ? 
i  IM.  Waste  If  it  is  lawful  to  take  away  the  property  of  an  unjust  enemy 
Mdaertmo-ixi  order  to  weaken  or  punish  him,  (§§  161, 162),  the  same  mo- 
tives justify  us  in  destroying  what  we  cannot  conveniently 
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sarry  a-way.     Thus,  we  waste  a  country,  and  destroy  the  pro-   book  m. 
visions  and  forage,  that  the  enemy  may  not  find  a  subsistence  ^^'  "' 
there:  we  sink  nis  ships  when  we  cannot  take  them  or  bring  [  367  ] 
them  off.    All  this  tends  to  promote  the  main  object  of  the 
Yrar:  but  such  measures  are  only  to  be  pursued  with  modera- 
tioD,  and  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.     Those  who 
tear  up  the  vines  and  cut  down  the  fruit-trees  are  looked  upon 
as  savage  barbarians,  unless  when  they  do  it  with  a  view  to 
punish  the  enemy  for  some  gross  violation  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions.    They  desolate  a  country  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
beyond  what  their  own  safety  requires.     Such  conduct  is  not 
dictated  by  prudence,  but  by  hatred  and  fiiry. 

On  certain  occasions,  however,   matters  are  carried  still  1 167.  Ra- 
farther:  a  country  is  totally  ravaged,  towns  and  villages  are^***"*"** 
sacked,  and  delivered  up  a  prey  to  fire  and  sword.    TDread-^^*™^*' 
ful  extremities,  even  when  we  are  forced  into  them !    Savage 
and  monstrous  excesses,  when  committed  without  necessity  I 
There  are  two  reasons,  however,  which  may  authorize  them,^- 
1.  the  necessity  of  chastising  an  unjust  and  barbarous  nation^ 
of  checking  her  brutality,  and  preserving  ourselves  from  her 
depredations.    Who  can  doubt  that  the  kmg  of  Spain  and  the 
powers  of  Italy  have  a  very  good  right  utterly  to  destroy  those 
maritime  towns  of  Africa,  those  nests  of  pirates,  that  are  con- 
tinually molesting  their  commerce  and  ruining  their  subjects? 
But  what  nation  will  proceed  to  such  extremities  merely  for 
the  sake  of  punishing  the  hostile  sovereim?    It  is  but  in- 
directly that  he  will  feel  the  punishment :  and  how  great  the 
cruelty,  to  ruin  an  innocent  people  in  order  to  reach  him ! 
The  same  prince  whose  firmness  and  iust  resentment  was  com- 
mended in  the  bombardment  of  Algiers,  was,  after  that  of 
Genoa,  accused  of  pride  and  inhumanity*     2.  We  ravage  a 
country  and  render  it  uninhabitable^  in  order  to  make  it  serve 
us  as  a  barrier,  and  to  cover  our  fronti^  against  an  enemy 
whose  incursions  we  are  unable  to  check  by  any  other  means. 
A  cruel  expedient,  it  is  true :  but  why  should  we  not  be  al- 
lowed to  adopt  it  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy,  since,  with  the 
same  view,  we  readily  submit  to  lay  waste  our  own  provinces  ? 
The  czar  Peter  the  Great,  in  his  flight  before  the  formidable 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  ravaged  an  extent  of  above  fourscore 
leagues  of  his  own  empire,  m  order  to  check  the  impetuosity 
of  a  torrent  which  he  was  unable  to  withstand.     Thus,  the 
Swedes  were  worn  down  with  want  and  fatigue ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  reaped  at  Pultowa  the  fruits  of  his  drcumspeo- 
tioxx  and  sacrifices.    But  violent  remedies  are  to  be  q^aringly 
applied :  there  must  be  reasons  of  suitable  importance  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  them.    A  prince  who  should,  without  necessity, 
imitate  the  czar's  conduct,  would  be  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
his  people :  and  he  who  does  the  like  in  an  enemy's  country, 
vf  hen  impelled  to  it  by  no  necessity,  or  induced  by  feeble  rea- 
sons, becomes  the  scourge  of  mankind.     In  the  last  century, 
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BOOK  in.   the  French  ravaged  and  burnt  the  Palatinate.*    All  Europe 
.^ElUiEi.  resounded  with  invectives  against  such  a  mode  of  waging  war. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  court  attempted  to  palliate  their  con- 
duct, by  alleging  that  this  was  done  only  with  a  view  to  cover 
their  own  frontier : — ^that  was  an  end  to  which  the  ravaging 
of  the  Palatinate  contributed  but  little :  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding exhibited  nothing  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  but  the 
revenge  and  cruelty  of  a  haughty  and  unfeeling  minister. 
i  168.  What     For  whatever   cause  a  country  is  ravaged,  we  ought  to 
things  are  to  spare  those  edifices  which  do  honour  to  human  society,  and 
be  spMred.    j^  j^^^  contribute  to  increase  the  enemy's  strength, — such  as 
temples,  tombs,  public  buildings,  and  all  works  of  remarkable 
beauty.     What  advantage  is  obtained  by  destroying  them  ? 
It  is  aeclaring  one's  self  an  enemy  to  mankind,  thus  wantonly 
to  deprive  them  of  these  monuments  of  art  and  models  of 
taste ;  and  in  that  light  Belisarius  represented  the  matter  to 
Tottila,  king  of  the  Goths-f    We  still  detest  those  barbarians 
who  destroyed  so  many  wonders  of  art,  when  they  overran 
the  Roman  empire.     However  just  the  resentment  with  which 
the  great  Gustavus  was  animated  against  Maximilian,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  advice  of  those 
who  wished  him  to  demolish  the  stately  palace  of  Munich, 
and  took  particular  care  to  preserve  that  admirable  structure. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  edifices  of 
that  nature  in  order  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  war,  or  to 
advance  the  works^  a  siege,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to 
take  such  a  step.     The  sovereign  of  the  country,  or  his 
general,  makes  no  scruple  to  destroy  them,  when  necessity  or 
me  maxims  of  war  require  it.     The  governor  of  a  besieged 
town  sets  fire  to  the  suburbs,  that  they  may  not  afford  a  lodg- 
ment to  the  besiegers.     Nobody  presumes  to  blame  a  general 
who  lays  waste  gardens,  vineyards,  or  orchards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encamping  on  the  ground,  and  throwing  up  an  en- 
trenchment.    If  any  beautiful  production  of  art  be  thereby 
destroyed,  it  is  an  accident,  an  unhappy  consequence  of  the 
war ;  and  the  general  will  not  be  blamed,  except  in  those 
cases  when  he  might  have  pitched  his  camp  elsewhere  without 
the  smallest  inconvenience  to  himself. 
{ 169.  Bom-      In  bombarding  towns,  it  is  difficult  to  spare  the  finest  edi- 
barding       fices.     At  present  we  generally  content  ourselves  with  batte^ 
towni.        ing  th^  ramparts  and  defences  of  a  place.     To  destroy  a  town 
with  bombs  and  red-hot  balls,  is  an  extremity  to  which  we  do 
not  proceed  without  cogent  reasons.     But  it  is  nevertheless 
warranted  by  the  laws  of  war,  when  we  are  unable  by  any 
other  mode  to  reduce  an  important  post,  on  which  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war  may  depend,  or  which  enables  the  enemy  to 

«  In  1674»  and  a  Moondtime,  much    is  quoted  by  Grotiofl,  lib.  lii-  «^^ 
more  dreadfUly,  in  1689.  { iL  note  zL 

t  See  hii  letter  in  Proeopins.     It 
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annoy  ns  in  a  dangerous  manner.     It  is  also  som 
tised  when  we  have  no  other  means  of  forcing 
make  war  with  humanity,  or  punishing  him  for  sc 
of  outrageous  conduct.    But  it  is  only  in  cases 
extremity,  and  with  reluctance,  that  good  prin 
right  of  so  rigorous  a  nature.     In  the  year  1694, 
bombarded  several  maritime  towns  of  France,  oi 
the  great  injury  done  to  the  British  trade  by  the! 
But  the  virtuous  and  noble-minded  consort  of 
Third  did  not  receive  the  news  of  these  exploi 
satisfaction.      She  expressed  a  sensible  concer 
should  render  such  acts  of  hostility  necessary, — 
she  hoped  such  operations  would  be  viewed  in 
light,  as  to  induce  both  parties  to  desist  from  thei 

Fortresses,  ramparts,  and  every  kind  of  forti 
solely  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  war :  an 
war,  nothing  is  more  natural,  nothing  more  just 
to  demolish  those  which  we  do  not  intend  to  retail 
possession.  We  so  far  weaken  the  enemy,  and  dc 
an  innocent  multitude  in  the  losses  which  we  cau8< 
was  the  grand  advantage  that  France  derived  £ 
tories  in  a  war  in  which  she  did  not  aim  at  makin. 

Safe-guards  are  granted  to  lands  and  houses 
be  spared,  whether  from  pure  favour,  or  with  th 
a  contribution.  These  consist  of  soldiers,  who  i 
against  parties,  by  producing  the  general's  orders 
sons  of  these  soldiers  must  be  considered  bjr  tb 
sacred :  he  cannot  commit  any  hostilities  against 
they  have  taken  their  station  there  as  benefact 
the  safety  of  his  subjects.  Thev  are  to  be  re8p< 
same  manner  as  an  escort  appomted  to  a  garriso 
soners  of  war,  on  their  return  to  their  own  count: 

What  we  have  advanced  is  sufficient  to  give  an 
moderation  which  we  ought  to  observe,  even  in  tli 
war,  in  exerting  our  right  to  pillage  and  ravage 
country.  Except  the  single  case  in  which  there 
of  pimishing  an  enemy,  the  whole  is  reducible  to 
rule. — ^All  damage  done  to  the  enemy  imnecess 
act  of  hostility  miich  does  not  tend  to  procure 
bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  is  a  licentiousness 
by  the  law  of  nature. 

But  this  licentiousness  is  unavoidably  suffered 
impunity,  and  to  a  certain  degree,  tolerated,  bet^ 
and  nation.  How  then  shall  we,  in  particular  ( 
mine  with  precision  to  what  lengths  it  was  necesss 
hostilities,  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  happy 
And  even  if  the  point  could  be  exactly  ascertaii 
acknowledge  no  common  judge:  each  forms  hei 

*  Hiftoire  de  On'llaiiine  IIL  liv.  tL  torn.  H  p.  66. 
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BOOK  m.   ment  of  the  conduct  she  is  to  pursae  in  fulfilling  her  dodes. 

^^'^^^  °-  If  you  once  open  a  door  for  continual  aiccusationa  of  outrage- 
ous excess  in  hostilities,  you  will  only  augment  the  number 
of  complaints^  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  contending  parties 
i¥ith  increasing  animosity :  fresh  injuries  will  be  perpetually 
springing  up ;  and  the  sword  will  neyer  be  sheathed  till  one 
[  870  ]  of  the  parties  be  utterly  destroyed.  The  whole,  therefore, 
should,  between  nation  and  nation,  be  confined  to  general 
rules,  independent  of  circumstances,  and  sure  and  easy  in  the 
application.  Now  the  rules  cannot  answer  this  description, 
unless  they  t^ach  us  to  view  things  in  an  absolute  sense, — Ui 
consider  them  in  themselves  and  in  their  own  nature.  As, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  hostilities  gainst  the  enemy's  per- 
son, the  Yoluntary  law  of  nations  onhr  prohibits  those  mea- 
sures which  are  in  themselves  unlawnil  and  odious,  such  as 
poisoning,  assassination,  treachery,  the  massacre  of  an  enemy 
who  has  surrendered  and  from  whom  we  have  nothing  to 
fear, — so  the  same  law,  in  the  question  now  before  us,  con* 
demns  every  act  of  hostility  which,  of  its  own  nature,  and  in- 
dependently of  circumstances,  contributes  nothing  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms,  and  does  not  increase  our  strength  or 
weaken  that  of  the  enemy :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  per- 
mits or  tolerates  every  act  which  in  itself  is  naturally  adapted 
to  promote  the  object  of  the  war,  without  considering  whether 
such  act  of  hostility  was  unnecessary,  useless,  or  superfluous, 
in  that  particular  mstance,  unless  there  be  the  clearest  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  an  exception  ought  to  have  been  made  in 
the  case  in  question :  for  where  there  is  positive  evidence,  the 
freedoiii  of  judgment  no  longer  exists.  Hence,  the  pillaging 
of  a  country,  or  ravaging  it  with  fire,  is  not,  in  a  geiieral 
view  of  the  matter,  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  war :  but  if  an 
enemy  of  much  superior  strength  treats  in  this  manner  a 
town  or  province  which  he  might  easily  keep  in  his  possession 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  equitable  and  advantageous  peace, 
he  is  universally  accused  of  making  war  like  a  furious  barba- 
rian. Thus  the  wanton  destruction  of  public  monuments, 
temples,  tombs,  statues,  paintings,  &;c.,  is  absolutely  con- 
demned, even  by  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  as  never  be- 
ing conducive  to  the  lawful  object  of  war.  The  pillage  and 
destruction  of  towns,  the  devastation  of  the  open  country, 
ravaging,  setting  fire  to  houses,  are  measures  no  less  odious 
and  detestable  on  every  occasion  when  they  are  evidently  put 
in  practice  without  absolute  necessity,  or  at  least  very  cogent 
reasons.  But  as  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrageous  deeds 
might  attempt  to  palliate  them  under  pretext  of  deservedly 
punishing  the  enemy, — be  it  here  observed,  that  the  natnral 
and  voluntary  law  of  nations  does  not  allow  us  to  inflict  such 
punishments,  except  for  enormous  ofiences  against  the  law  of 
nations :  and  even  then,  it  is  glorious  to  luten  to  the  voice 
of  humanity  and  clemency,  when  rigour  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
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cessary.     Cicero  condemns  the  conduct  of  his  countrymen  in  boor  m. 
destroying  Corinth  to  avenge  the  unworthy  treatment  offered  chap,  ix. 
to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  because  Rome  was  able  to  assert 
the  dignity  of  her  ministers  without  proceeding  to  such  ex- 
treme rigour. 


CHAP,  X.  [  871  ] 

OF  FAITH  BETWEEN  ENEMIES, — OF  STBATAGEMS,  ABTIFICES  IK    ohap.  x. 
WAR,  SPIES,  AND   SOME  OTHER  PRAOTIOBS. 

THE  faith  of  promises  and  treaties  is  the  basis  of  the  peace  §  174.  Faith 
of  nations,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  ^^J^^^ 
Ch.  XV.)    It  is  sacred  among  men,  and  absolutely  essential  enendL. 
to  their  common  safety.     Are  we  then  dispensed  from  it  to- 
wards an  enemy  ?     To  imagine  that  between  two  nations  at 
war  every  duty  ceases,  every  tie  of  humanity  is  broken,  would 
be  an  error  equally  gross  and  destructive.   Men,  although  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms  for  their  own  de- 
fence, and  in  support  of  their  rights,  do  not  therefore  cease  to 
be  men.   They  are  still  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  nature : — 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  laws  of  war.   Even  he  who  wages 
an  unjust  war  against  us  is  still  a  man :  we  still  owe  him  what- 
ever that  quality  requires  of  us.   But  a  conflict  arises  between 
our  duties  towards  ourselves,  and  those  which  connect  us  with 
other  men.   The  right  to  security  authorizes  us  to  put  in  prac- 
tice, against  this  unjust  enemy,  every  thing  necessary  for  re- 
pelling him,  or  bringing  him  to  reason.    But  all  those  duties, 
the  exercise  of  which  is  not  necessarily  suspended  by  this  con- 
flict, subsist  in  their  full  force :  they  are  still  obligatory  on  us, 
both  with  respect  to  the  enemy  and  to  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Now,  the  obligation  of  keeping  faith  is  so  far  from  ceasing  in 
time  of  war  by  virtue  of  the  preference  which  the  duties  to- 
wards ourselves  are  entitled  to,  that  it  then  becomes  more  ne- 
cessary than  ever.     There  are  a  thousand  occasions,  even  in 
the  course  of  the  war,  when,  in  order  to  check  its  rage,  and 
alleviate  the  calamities  which  follow  in  its  train,  the  mutual 
interest  and  safety  of  both  the  contending  parties  requires 
that  they  should  agree  on  certain  points.     What  would  be- 
come of  prisoners  of  war,  capitulating  garrisons,  and  towns 
that  surrender,  if  the  word  of  an  enemy  were  not  to  be  relied 
on  ?    War  would  degenerate  into  an  unbridled  and  cruel  licen- 
tiousness :  its  evils  would  be  restrained  by  no  bounds ;  and 
how  could  we  ever  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  and  re-establish 
peace  ?     If  faith  be  banished  from  among  enemies,  a  war  can 
never  be  terminated  with  any  degree  of  safety,  otherwise  than 
by  the  total  destruction  of  one  of  the  parties.     The  slightest 
61  s  Q  Ui 
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BOOK  III.  difference,  the  least  quarrel,  would  produce  a  war  Bimilar  to 
c"^'*-  »•   that  of  Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  in  which  the  parties 
fought,  not  for  tiiiB  or  that  province,  not  for  sovereignty  or 
for  glory,  but  for  the  very  existence  of  their  respectire  na- 
[  372  ]  tions.*   Thus  it  is  certain  that  the  faith  of  promises  and  trea- 
ties is  to  be  held  sacred  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  between 
enemies  as  well  as  between  friends.  (166j 
§  176.  What     The  conventions,  the  treaties  made  witn  a  nation,  are  broken 
treatiefl  are  or  annulled  by  a  war  arising  between  the  contracting  parties, 
^  *ld*be.    ^^^^^^  because  those  compacts  are  grounded  on  a  tacit  suppo- 
tween  ene-  sition  of  the  continuance  of  peace,  or  because  each  of  the  par- 
miefl.  ties,  being  authorized  to  deprive  his  enemy  of  what  belongs  to 

him,  takes  from  him  those  rights  which  he  had  conferrea  on 
him  by  treaty.  Yet  here  we  must  except  those  treaties  by 
which  certain  things  are  stipulated  in  case  of  a  rupture, — ^as, 
for  instance,  the  length  of  time  to  be  allowed  on  each  side  for 
the  subjects  of  the  other  nation  to  quit  the  country, — ^the  neu- 
trality of  a  town  or  province,  insured  by  mutual  consent,  &c. 
Since,  by  treaties  of  this  nature,  we  mean  to  provide  for  what 
shall  be  observed  in  case  of  a  rupture,  we  renounce  the  right 
of  cancelling  them  by  a  declaration  of  war. 

For  the  same  reason,  all  promises  made  to  an  enemy  in  the 
course  of  a  war  are  obligatory.  For  when  once  we  treat  with 
him  whilst  the  sword  is  unsheathed,  we  tacitly  but  necessarily 
renounce  all  power  of  breaking  the  compact  by  way  of  com- 
pensation or  on  account  of  the  war,  as  we  cancel  antecedent 
treaties,  otherwise  it  would  be  domg  nothing,  and  there  would 
be  an  absurdity  in  treating  with  the  enemy  at  all. 
^  hit  ^"-  ^^*  conventions  made  during  a  war  are  like  all  other  com- 
idona  ^'  pacts  and  treaties,  of  which  the  reciprocal  observance  is  a  tacit 
may  be  condition  (Book  II.  §  202) :  we  are  no  longer  bound  to  observe 
broken.  them  towards  an  enemy  who  has  himself  been  the  first  to  vio- 
late them.  And  even  where  there  is  question  of  two  separate 
conventions  which  are  whoUv  unconnected  with  each  other, — 
although  we  are  never  justifiable  in  using  perfidy  on  the  plea 
of  our  having  to  do  with  an  enemy  who  has  broken  his  word 
on  a  former  occasion,  we  may  nevertheless  suspend  the  effect 
of  a  promise  in  order  to  compel  him  to  repair  his  breach  of 
faith ;  and  what  we  have  promised  him  may  be  detained  by 
way  of  security,  till  he  has  given  satisfaction  for  his  perfidy. 
Thus,  at  the  taking  of  Namur,  in  1695,  the  Kiag  of  England 
caused  Marshal  Boufflers  to  be  put  under  arrest,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  capitulation,  detained  him  prisoner,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obliging  France  to  make  reparation  for  the  infractions 
of  the  capitulations  of  Dixmude  and  Deinse-f 

•  De  salute  ceitatum  est  Britain  of  oontracta  of  ninjom,  oonrti- 

(166)  To  this  doctrine,  the  prohihi-  tute  ezception%  pod,  409—4  4^ — C. 

tion  of  Bubjecta  of  belligerent  states        t  Histoire  de  Gaillaume  m.  torn,  ii 

having  commercial  contracts  with  each  p.  148. 

other,  and  the  prohibition  in  Gi^a* 
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Good-faith  consists  not  only  in  the  observance  of  onr  pro-  book  m. 
miseSy  but  also  in  not  deceiving  on  such  occasions  as  lay  us  _£hap^ 
under  any  sort  of  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  From  this  ^  ^^  q^ 
subject  arises  a  question  which  has  been  warmly  debated  in  ues. 
former  days^  and  which  appeared  not  a  little  intricate  at  a 
time  when  people  did  not  entertain  just  or  accurate  ideas  re- 
specting the  nature  of  a  He,  Several  writers,  and  especially 
divines,  have  made  truth  a  kind  of  deity,  to  which,  for  its  own 
sake,  and  independently  of  its  consequences,  we  owe  a  certain 
inviolable  respect.  They  have  absolutely  condemned  every  [  873  ] 
speech  that  is  ecmtrary  to  the  speaker's  thoughts :  they  have 
pronounced  it  to  be  our  duty,  on  every  occasion  when  we  can- 
not be  silent,  to  speak  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  and  to  sacrifice  to  their  divinity  our  dearest  in- 
terests rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  to  her.  But  philo- 
terests,  of  more  accurate  ideas  and  more  profound  penetra- 
tion have  cleared  up  that  notion,  so  confused,  and  so  false  in  its 
consequences.  They  have  acknowledged  that  truth  in  general 
is  to  be  respected,  as  being  the  soul  of  human  society,  the  basis 
of  all  confidence  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  men, — ^and,  con- 
'  sequently,  that  a  man  ou^ht  not  to  speak  an  untruth,  even 
in  matters  of  indifference,  lest  he  weaken  the  respect  due  to 
truth  in  general,  and  injure  himself  by  rendering  his  veracity 
questionable  even  when  he  speaks  seriously.  But  in  thus 
grounding  the  respect  due  to  truth  on  its  effects,  they  took  the 
right  road,  and  soon  found  it  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
occasions  when  we  are  obliged  to  speak  the  truth,  or  declare 
our  thoughts,  and  those  when  there  exists  no  such  obligation. 
The  appellation  of  lie9  is  given  only  to  the  words  of  a  man 
who  speaks  contrary  to  his  thoughts,  on  occasions  when  he  is 
under  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.  Another  name  (in 
Latin,  falsiloquium*)  is  applied  to  any  false  discourse  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  right  to  insist  on  our  telling  them  the  truth 
in  the  particular  case  in  question. 

These  principles  being  laid  down,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  lawful  use  of  truth  or  falsehood  towards  an  enemy  on 
particular  occasions.  Whenever  we  have  expressly  or  tacitly 
engaged  to  speak  truth,  we  are  indispensably  obliged  to  it  by 
that  faith  of  which  we  have  proved  the  inviolability.  Such  is 
the  case  of  conventions  and  treaties : — it  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary that  they  should  imply  a  tacit  engagement  to  speak 
the  truth ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege  that  we  do  not  en- 
ter into  any  obligation  of  not  deceiving  the  enemy  under 
colour  of  treating  with  him : — ^it  would  be  downright  mockery, 
— ^it  would  be  doing  nothing.  We  are  also  bound  to  speak  the 
truth  to  an  enemy  on  all  occasions  when  we  are  naturally 
obliged  to  it  by  the  laws  of  humanity, — that  is  to  say,  when- 
ever the  success  of  our  arms,  and  the  duties  we  owe  to  our- 

*  FaUUoquyf  false  epeaking,  untruth,  falsehood. 
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BOOK  III.  selves,  do  not  clash  with  the  common  duties  of  hmnanitj,  so 
^"^-  ^'    as  to  suspend  their  force  in  the  present  case,  and  dispense 
with  our  performance  of  them.     Thos,  when  we  dismiss  pri- 
soners, either  on  ransom  or  exchange,  it  would  be  infamous 
to  point  out  the  worst  road  for  their  march,  or  to  put  them  in 
a  dangerous  one :  and  should  the  hostile  prince  or  general  in- 
quire after  a  woman  or  child  who  is  dear  to  him,  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  deceive  him. 
S 178.  8tn-     But  when,  by  leading  the  enemy  into  an  error,  either  by 
tagemB  and  ^ords  in  which  we  are  not  obliged  to  speak  truth,  or  by  some 
war.^^  ^   feint,  we  can  gain  an  advantage  in  the  war,  which  it  would  be 
lawful  to  seek  by  open  force,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
[  374  ]  a  proceeding  is  perfectly  justifiable.     Na^,  since  humanity 
obliges  us  to  prefer  the  gentlest  methods  m  the  prosecution 
of  our  rights, — ^if,  by  a  stratagem,  by  a  feint  void  of  perfidy, 
we  can  make  ourselves  masters  of  a  strong  place,  surprise  the 
enemy,  and  overcome  him,  it  is  much  better,  it  is  really  more 
commendable,  to  succeed  in  this  manner,  than  by  a  bloody 
siege  or  the  carnage  of  a  battle.*   But  the  desire  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  blood  will  by  no  means  authorize  us  to  employ  per- 
fidy, the  introduction  of  which  would  be  attended  with  conse- 
quences of  too  dreadful  a  nature,  and  would  deprive  sove- 
reigns, once  embarked  in  war,  of  all  means  of  treating  to- 
geUier,  or  restoring  peace  (§  174). 

Deceptions  practised  on  an  enemy,  either  by  words  or 
actions,  but  without  perfidy, — snares  laid  for  him  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  war, — are  stratagemay  the  use  of  which  has 
always  been  acknowledged  as  lawful,  and  had  often  a  great 
share  in  the  glory  of  celebrated  commanders.  The  king  of 
England  (William  III.)  having  discovered  that  one  of  his  se- 
cretaries regularly  sent  intelligence  of  every  thing  to  the  hos- 
tile general,  caused  the  traitor  to  be  secretly  put  under  ar- 
rest, and  made  him  write  to  the  duke  of  Luxembourg  that  the 
next  day  the  allies  would  make  a  general  forage,  supported 
by  a  large  body  of  infantry  with  cannon :  and  this  artifice  he 

*  There  was  a  time  when  thcae  who  and  ihia  custom  is  more  consonant  to 

were  taken  in  attempting  to  sorpiise  a  reason  and  humanity.    NevertheleaB, 

town,  were  put  to  death.    In  1597,  if  they  were  in  disguise,  or  had  em- 

prinoe  Maurice  attempted  to  take  Yen-  ployed  treachery,  they  would  be  treated 

looby  surprise:  the  attempt  failed;  and  as  spies;   and  this  is,  perhaps,  what 

some  of  his  men,  being  made  prisoneiB  Grotius  means ;  for  I  do  not,  in  any 

on  the  occasion,  **  were  condemned  to  other  instance,  find  that  sach  soTeri^ 

death,-^the  mutual  consent  of  the  par-  was  used  towards  troops  who  were 

ties  having  introduced  that  new  rule,  simply  come  to  surprise  a  town  in  the 

in  order  to  obviate  dangers  of  this  silence  of  the  night  It  would  be  quite 

kind."    (Grotius  Hist  of  the  Disturb,  another  affair,  if  such  an  attempt  were 

in  the  Netherlands.)    Since  that  time,  made  in  a  time  of  profound  peace ;  and 

the  rule  has  been  changed:  at  present,  the  Savoyards,  who  were  taken  in  the 

military  men  who  attempt  to  surprise  escalade  of  Geneva,  deserved  the  pu- 

a  town  in  time  of  open  war,  are  not,  nishment  of  death  which  was  \^f*\'^ 

in  case  of  being  taken,  treated  in  a  dif-  on  them.    [See  page  821.] 
ferent  manner  from  other  prisoners: 
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employed  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  the  French  army  at  book  iu. 
Steinkirk.     But,  through  the  activity  of  the  French  general,    cua^.x. 
and  the  courage  of  his  troops,  though  the  measures  were  so 
artfully  contrived,  the  success  was  not  answerable.* 

In  the  use  of  stratagems,  we  should  respect  not  only  the 
faith  due  to  an  enemy,  but  also  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
carefully  avoid  doing  things  the  introduction  of  which  would 
be  pernicious  to  mankind.  Since  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  France  and  England,  an  English  frigate  is  said 
to  have  appeared  off  Calais,  and  made  signals  of  distress,  with 
a  view  of  decoying  out  some  vessel,  and  actually  seized  a  boat 
and  some  sailors  who  generously  came  to  her  assistance.  (167) 
If  the  fact  be  true,  that  unworthy  stratagem  deserves  a  severe 
punishment.  It  tends  to  damp  a  benevolent  charity,  which  [  81 5  ] 
should  be  held  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  and  which  is 
so  laudable  even  between  enemies.  Besides,  making  signals 
of  distress  is  asking  assistance,  and,  by  that  very  action,  pro- 
mising perfect  security  to  those  who  give  the  friendly  succour. 
Therefore  the  action  attributed  to  that  frigate  implies  an 
odious  perfidy.  . 

Some  nations  (even  the  Romans)' for  a  long  time  professed 
to  despise  every  kind  of  artifice,  sui^rise,  or  stratagem  in  war ; 
and  others  went  so  far  as  to  send  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
they  had  chosen  for  giving  battle-f  In  this  conduct  there 
was  more  generosity  than  prudence.  Such  behaviour  would, 
indeed,  be  very  laudable,  if,  as  in  the  frenzy  of  duels,  the  only 
business  was  to  display  personal  courage.  But  in  war,  the  ob- 
ject is  to  defend  our  country,  and  by  force  to  prosecute  our 
rights  which  are  imjustly  withheld  from  us :  and  the  surest 
means  of  obtaining  our  end  are  also  the  most  commendable, 
provided  they  be  not  unlawful  and  odious  in  themselves.]; 
The  contempt  of  artifice,  stratagem,  and  surprise,  proceeds 
often,  as  in  the  case  of  Achilles,  from  a  noble  confidence  in 
personal  valour  and  strength;  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
when  we  can  defeat  an  enemy  by  open  force,  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, we  may  entertain  a  better-grounded  belief  that  we  have 
subdued  him  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace,  than  if  we 
had  gained  the  advantage  over  him  by  surprise, — as  Livy§ 
makes  those  generous  senators  say,  who  did  not  approve  of  Uie 
insincere  mode  of  proceeding  which  had  been  adopted  towards 

*  M^moires  de  Feuqui^res,  torn.  iiL  which  proved  £Eital  to  the  TVojans  >^ 

p.  87.  lUe  non,  mclosas  equo  Minervn 

(167)  See   an  instance  of  similar  Sacra  mentito,  male  feriatoe 

baseness,  Baumann,  1  Rob.  Rep.  246 ;  Troas,  et  letam  Priami  choreis 

arUe,  §  69,  page  321« — C.  Falleret  aulam ; 

t  This  was  the  practice  of  the  an-  Sed  palam  captis  gravis, 

cient  Gauls.  See  Livyw — ^It  is  said  of  Hor.  lib.  iv.  od.  6» 

Achilles,  that  he  was  for  fighting  open-  t  Virg.  ^n.  ii.  390. 

ly,  and  not  of  a  disposition  to  conceal  §  Tit  Liv.  lib.  zliL  cap.  47. 
himBelf  in  the  fiunous  wooden  horse, 
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BOOK  m.  Perseus.  Therefore,  when  plain  and  open  courage  can  secnre 
^'^^'  ^  the  victory,  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  preferable  to  arti- 
fice,  because  it  procures  to  the  state  a  greater  and  more  per- 
manent advantage. 

§179.  SpieB.  The  employment  of  spies  is  a  kind  of  clandestine  practice 
or  deceit  in  war.  These  find  means  to  insinuate  themselves 
among  the  enemy,  in  order  to  discover  the  state  of  his  afiiura, 
to  pry  into  his  designs,  and  then  give  intelligence  to  their  em- 
ployer. Spies  are  generally  condemned  to  capital  punish- 
ment, and  with  great  justice,  since  we  have  scarcely  any  other 
means  of  guarding  against  the  mischief  they  may  do  us(§  155). 
For  this  reason,  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  unwilling  to  expose 
himself  to  an  ignominious  death  from  the  hand  of  a  common 
executioner,  ever  declines  serving  as  a  spy ;  and,  moreover,  he 
looks  upon  the  office  as  unworthy  of  him,  because  it  cannot  be 
performed  without  some  degree  of  treachery.  The  sovereign, 
therefore,  has  no  right  to  require  such  a  service  of  his  sub- 

i'ects,  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  singular  case,  and  that  of  the 
^  .  ^  ighest  importance.  It  remains  for  him  to  hold  out  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  reward,  as  an  inducement  to  mercenary  souls  to  en- 
gage in  the  business.  If  those  whom  he  employs  make  a 
voluntary  tender  of  their  services,  or  if  they  be  neither  sub- 
ject to,  nor  in  any  wise  connected  with  the  enemy,  he  may 
unquestionably  take  advantage  of  their  exertions,  without  any 
violation  of  justice  or  honour.  But  is  it  lawful,  is  it  honour- 
able, to  solicit  the  enemy's  subjects  to  act  as  spies  and  betray 
him  ?  To  this  question  the  following  section  will  furnish  an 
answer. 
$  180.  Clan-  It  is  asked,  in  general,  whether  it  be  lawful  to  seduce  the 
destine  te-  enemy's  men,  for  tne  purpose  of  engaging  them  to  transgress 
^ction  of  ^  ^jjgjp  J^^y  jjy  jy^  infamous  treachery  ?  Here  a  distinction 
peopie^^  *  °^^*  ^®  made  between  what  is  due  to  the  enemy,  notwith- 
standing the  state  of  warfare,  and  what  is  required  by  the  in- 
ternal laws  of  conscience  and  the  rules  of  propriety.  We  may 
lawfully  endeavour  to  weaken  the  enemy  by  all  possible 
means  (§  138),  provided  they  do  not  afiect  the  common  safety 
of  human  society,  as  do  poison  and  assas^nation  (§  155).  Now, 
in  seducing  a  subject  to  turn  spy,  or  the  governor  of  a  town 
to  deliver  it  up  to  us,  we  do  not  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the 
common  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind.  Subjects  acting  ss 
spies  to  an  enemy,  do  not  cause  a  fatal  and  unavoidable  evil : 
it  is  possible  to  guard  against  them  to  a  certain  degree ;  an^ 
as  to  the  security  of  fortresses,  it  is  the  sovereign's  business 
to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  governors  to  whom  he  in- 
trusts them.  Those  measures,  therefore,  are  not  contrary  to 
the  external  law  of  nations ;  nor  can  the  enemy  complain  of 
them  as  odious  proceedings.  Accordingly,  they  are  practised 
in  all  wars.  But  are  they  honourable,  and  compatible  with 
the  laws  of  a  pure  conscience  ?  Certainly  no ;  and  of  this 
the  generals  themselves  are  sensible,  as  they  are  never  heard 
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to  boast  of  having  practised  them.  Seducing  a  subject  to  be-  book  m. 
tray  his  country,  engaging  a  traitor  to  set  fire  to  a  magasine,  cihaf.  x. 
tam{>erinff  with  the  fidelity  of  a  goT^rnor,  enticing  him,  per- 
suading him  to  deliver  up  the  town  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
is  prompting  such  persons  to  commit  detestable  crimes.  Is  it 
honourable  to  corrupt  our  most  inveterate  enemy,  and  tempt 
him  to  the  commissioa  of  a  crime  ?  If  such  practices  are  at 
all  excusable,  it  can  be  only  in  a  very  just  war,  and  when  th« 
immediate  object  is  to  save  our  country,  when  threatened  with 
ruin  by  a  lawless  conqueror.  On  such  an  occasion  (as  it 
should  seem)  the  guilt  of  the  subject  or  general  who  should 
betray  his  sovereign  when  engaged  in  an  evidently  unjust 
cause,  would  not  be  of  so  very  odious  a  nature.  He  who  him- 
self tramples  upon  justice  and  probity,  deserves  in  his  turn  to 
feel  the  effects  of  wickedness  and  perfidy.*  And  if  ever  it  is 
excusable  to  depart  from  the  strict  rules  of  honour^  it  is  against  [  377  ] 
such  an  enemy  and  in  such  an  extremity.  The  Romans^ 
whose  ideas  concerning  the  rights  of  war  were,  in  general,  so 
pure  and  elevated,  did  not  approve  of  such  clandestine  prac- 
tices. They  made  no  account  of  the  consul  Osepio's  victorjr 
over  Yiriatus,  because  it  had  been  obtained  by  means  of  bri- 
bery. Valerius  Maximus  asserts  that  it  was  stained  with  a 
double  perfidyt ;  and  another  historian  says  that  the  senate 
did  not  approve  of  iLX 

It  is  a  different  thing  merely  to  accept  of  the  offers  of  a^isi.  Whe- 
traitor.  We  do  not  seduce  him :  and  we  may  take  advantage  ^  ^®  **^" 
of  his  crime,  while  at  the  same  time  we  detest  it*     Fusriitives  f^.i.  ^.„ 

_   ,  '  .  1    .  .  ®  traitor  may 

and  deserters  commit  a  crime  against  their  sovereign ;  yet  we  be  accepted, 
receive  and  harbour  them  by  the  rights  of  waVy  as  the  civil  law 
expresses  it.§  If  a  governor  sells  himself,  and  offers  for  a  sum 
of  money  to  deliver  up  his  town,  shall  we  scruple  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  crime,  and  to  obtain  without  danger  what  we 
have  a  right  to  take  by  force  ?  But,  when  we  feel  ourselves 
able  to  succeed  without  the  assistance  of  traitors,  it  is  noble 

*  Xenophon  verj^  properly  expresees  quod  eonim  manibus  interemptus  est , 
the  reasons  which  render  treachery  de-  hi  Q.  Serviho  CsBpione  console,  quia  is 
testable,  and  which  authorize  us  to  re-  sceleris  hujus  auctor,  impunitate  pre- 
press it  by  other  means  than  open  missa,  fuit,  victoriamque  non  meruit, 
force.  "  Treachery,"  says  he, "  Ib  more  sed  emit — Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. — Although 
dreadful  than  open  war,  in  proportion  this  instance  seems  to  belong  to  an- 
as it  is  more  difficult  to  g^ard  against  other  head  (that  of  assassination),  I 
clandestine  plots  than  against  an  open  neyertheless  quote  it  here,  because  It 
attack :  it  is  also  more  odious,  because  does  not  appear,  from  other  authors, 
men  engaged  in  overt  hostilities  may  that  Gspio  had  induced  V iriatus's  sol- 
again  treat  together,  and  come  to  a  diers  to  assassinate  him.  Among  others, 
sincere  reconciliation ;  whereas  nobody  see  Eutropius,  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 
can  venture  to  treat  with  or  repose  {  Qus  victoria,it  quia  empta  erat,  a 
any  confidence  in  a  man  whom  he  has  senatu  non  probata.  Auctor  de  Viris 
once  found  guilty  of  treachery." — Hist  Illust  cap.  71. 
Chtec  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  §  Transfiigam  jure  belli  redpimus. 

t  Viriati  etiam  cfledes  duplicem  per-  Digest  1.  xlL  tit  1,  de  adquir.  Rer. 

fidi»  accusatioBem  reoepit;  in  amids,  Dom.  leg.  51. 
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BOOK  m.  to  reject  their  ofiers  with  detestation.  The  Romans,  in  their 
^^^'  ^'  heroic  ages,  in  those  times  when  they  used  to  display  such 
illustrious  examples  of  magnanimity  and  virtue,  constantly  re- 
jected with  indignation  every  advantage  presented  to  them 
by  the  treachery  of  any  of  the  enemy's  subjects.  They  not 
only  acquainted  Pyrrhus  with  the  atrocious  design  of  his  phy- 
sician, but  also  refused  to  take  advantage  of  a  less  heinous 
crime,  and  sent  back  to  the  Falisci,  bound  and  fettered,  a  trai- 
tor who  had  offered  to  deliver  up  the  king's  children.* 

But  when  intestine  divisions  prevail  among  the  enemy,  we 
may  without  scruple  hold  a  correspondence  with  one  of  the 

Earties,  and  avail  ourselves  of  the  right  which  they  think  they 
ave  to  injure  the  opposite  party.  Thus,  we  promote  our  own 
interests,  without  seducing  any  person,  or  being  in  anywise 
partakers  of  his  guilt.  If  we  take  advantage  of  his  error, 
this  is  doubtless  allowable  against  an  enemy. 
S 182.  I>e-  Deceitful  intelligence  is  that  of  a  man  who  feigns  to  betray 
J^^^"!^  his  own  party,  with  a  view  of  drawing  the  enemy  into  a  snare. 
If  he  does  this  deliberately,  and  has  himself  made  the  first 
[  378  J  overtures,  it  is  treachery,  and  an  infamous  procedure :  but  an 
officer,  or  the  governor  of  a  town,  when  tampered  with  by  the 
enemy,  may,  on  certain  occasions,  lawfully  feign  acquiescence 
to  the  proposal  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  seducer :  an  insult 
is  offered  to  him  in  tempting  his  fidelity ;  and  to  draw  the 
tempter  into  the  snare,  is  no  more  than  a  just  vengeance.  By 
this  conduct  he  neither  violates  the  faith  of  promises  nor  im- 
pairs the  happiness  of  mankind :  for  criminal  engagements 
are  absolutely  void,  and  ought  never  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  it 
would  be  a  fortunate  circumstance  if  the  promises  of  traitors 
could  never  be  relied  on,  but  were  on  all  sides  surrounded 
with  uncertainties  and  dangers.  Therefore  a  superior,  on  in- 
formation that  the  enemy  is  tempting  the  fidelity  of  an  officer 
or  soldier,  makes  no  scruple  of  ordering  that  subaltern  to 
feign  himself  gained  over,  and  to  arrange  his  pretended 
treachery  so  as  to  draw  the  enemy  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
subaltern  is  obliged  to  obey.  But  when  a  direct  attempt  is 
made  to  seduce  the  commander-in-chief,  a  man  of  honour 
generally  prefers,  and  ought  to  prefer,  the  alternative  of  ex- 
plicitly and  indignantly  rejecting  so  disgraceful  a  proposaLf 

*■  £&dem  fide  indicatum  Pyrrho  regi  stanoe,  received  orden  from  him  to 

medicum  vits  ejus  insidiantem ;  e&dem  feign  acquiescence ;  and,  aoooidiogly, 

Faliscis  vinctum  traditum  proditorem  having  made  all  their   arrangemeDta 

liberonim  regis.  Tit  Liv.  lib.  xliL  cap.  47.  with  the  duke  of  Parma  for  the  sur^ 

t  When  the  duke  of  Panna  was  en-  prisal  of  the  fort,  they  gave  notice  of 
gaged  in  the  siege  of  Bergen-op-zoom,  eveiy  particular  to  the  governor.  He, 
two  Spanish  prisoners,  who  were  con-  in  consequence,  kept  himself  prepared 
fined  in  a  fort  near  the  town,  attempted  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  the  Spa- 
to  gain  over  a  tavern-keeper,  and  an  niards,  who  fell  into  the  snare,  and  lost 
English  soldier,  to  betray  that  fort  to  near  three  thousand  men  on  the  ooca- 
the  duke.  These  men,  having  ac-  sion^ — Grotius,  Hist  of  the  Distnih.  in 
quainted  the  governor  with  the  circum-  the  X^etherlands,  book  i. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

OF  THB  SOYEBBIGN  WHO  WAGBS  AN  UNJU8! 

HE  who  is  engaged  in  war  derives  all  his  rig 
justice  of  his  cause.  The  unjust  adversary  wh< 
threatens  him, — who  withholds  what  belongs  to 
word,  who  does  him  an  injury, — ^lays  him  under  t 
of  defending  himself,  or  of  doing  himself  justice, 
arms ;  he  authorizes  him  in  all  the  acts  of  hostilil 
for  obtaining  complete  satisfaction.  Whoever  the 
up  arms  without  a  lawful  cause,  can  absolutely  h 
whatever :  every  act  of  hostility  that  he  commit 
of  injustice. 

He  is  chargeable  with  all  the  evils,  all  the  ho: 
war :  all  the  effusion  of  blood,  the  desolation  of  i 
rapine,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  ravages,  the  coi 
are  his  works  and  his  crimes.  He  is  guilty  of  a  ci 
the  enemy,  whom  he  attacks,  oppresses,  and  masi 
out  cause :  he  is  guilty  of  a  crime  against  his  p€ 
he  forces  into  acts  of  injustice,  and  exposes  to  dan^ 
reason  or  necessity, — against  those  of  his  subjec 
ruined  or  distressed  by  the  war, — who  lose  their 
property,  or  their  health,  in  consequence  of  it :  fi 
euilty  of  a  crime  against  mankind  in  general,  who 
disturbs,  and  to  whom  he  sets  a  pernicious  example 
catalogue  of  miseries  and  crimes !  dreadful  account 
to  the  King  of  kings,  to  the  common  Father  of  n 
this  slight  sketch  strike  the  eyes  of  the  rulers  of  i 
princes  and  their  ministers !  Why  may  not  we  e 
benefit  from  it  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  the  great 
lost  to  all  sentiments  of  honour,  of  humanity,  of  d 
religion  ?  And,  should  our  weak  voice,  throughou 
succession  of  ages,  prevent  even  one  single  war,  hoi 
would  our  stumes  and  our  labour  be  rewarded ! 

He  who  does  an  injury  is  bound  to  repair  the  da 
make  adequate  satisfaction  if  the  evil  be  irreparabl 
to  submit  to  punishment,  if  the  punishment  be  neceE 
as  an  example,  or  for  the  safety  of  the  party  offen< 
that  of  human  society*  In  this  predicament  star 
who  is  the  author  of  an  unjust  war.  He  is  unde 
^ion  to  restore  whatever  he  has  taken, — ^to  sen 
Drisoners  at  his  own  expense, — to  make  compensa 
enemy  for  the  calamities  and  losses  he  has  brough 
to  reinstate  ruined  families, — to  repair,  if  it  were  j 
loss  of  a  father,  a  son,  a  husband. 
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BOOK  m.       But  how  can  he  repair  so  many  evils  ?    Many  are  in  their 
CHAP.  XI.  own  nature  irreparable.    And  as  to  those  which  may  be  com- 
§  186.  Dif-  pensated  by  an  equivalent,  where  shall  the^  unjust  warrior 
ficultjof  i«-  find  means  to  furnish  an  indemnification  for  all  his  acts  of  vio- 
S^\?*  lence  ?   The  prince's  private  property  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
has  done.    Answer  the  demands.     Shall  he  give  away  that  of  his  sub- 
•    jects  ?**-It  does  not  belong  to  him.     Shall  he  sacrifice  the  na- 
tional lands,  a  part  of  the  state  ? — ^But  the  state  is  not  his 
patrimony  (Book  I.  §  91) :  he  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  will.' 
And,  although  the  nation  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  her  ruler, — yet  (exclusive  of  the  injustice  of 
punishing  her  directly  for  faults  of  which  she  is  not  guilty), 
if  she  is  responsible  for  her  sovereign's  acts,  that  responsibility 
only  regards  other  nations,  who  look  to  her  for  redress  (Book  I. 
§  40,  Book  II.  §§  81,  82) :  but  the  sovereign  cannot  throw 
upon  her  the  punishment  due  to  his  unjust  deeds,  nor  despoil 
her  in  order  to  make  reparation  for  them.   And,  were  it  even 
in  his  power,  would  this  wash  away  his  euilt  and  leave  him  a 
clear  conscience  ?   Though  acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy, 
would  he  be  so  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  ?  It  is  a  strange  kind 
of  justice  which  prompts  a  man  to  make  reparation  for  his 
own  misdeeds  at  the  expense  of  a  third'person :  this  is  no  more 
than  changing  the  object  of  his  injustice.    Weigh  all  these 
things,  ye  rulers  of  nations !  and,  when  clearly  convinced  that 
[  880  ]  an  unjust  war  draws  you  mto  a  multitude  of  iniquities  which 
all  your  power  cannot  repair,  perhaps  you  will  be  less  hasty 
to  engage  in  it. 
§187.  Whe-     The  restitution  of  conquests,  of  prisoners,  and  of  all  pro- 
*^  *^S  ^  perty  that  still  exists  in  a  recoverable  state,  admits  of  no 
^t^  •»  ^^^^^  when  the  injustice  of  the  war  is  acknowledged.     The 
bound  to     nation  in  her  aggregate  capacity,  and  each  individual  parti- 
any  thing,   cularly  concerned,  being  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  their 
possession,  are  bound  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  restore  every 
thing  which  they  have  wrongfully  acquired.     But,  as  to  the 
reparation  of  any  damage,  are  the  military,  the  generals,  of- 
ficers and  soldiers,  obliged  in  conscience  to  repair  the  injuries 
which  they  have  done,  not  of  their  own  will,  but  as  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  their  sovereign  7    I  am  surprised  that 
the  judicious  Grotius  should,  without  distinction,  hold  the  af- 
firmative.*    It  is  a  decision  which  cannot  be  supported,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  war  so  palpably  and  indisputably  unjust, 
as  not  to  admit  a  presumption  of  any  secret  reason  of  state 
that  is  capable  of  justifying  it, — a  case  in  politics  which  is 
nearly  impossible.    On  all  occasions  susceptible  of  doubt,  the 
whole  nation,  the  individuals,  and  especially  the  military,  are 
to  submit  their  judgment  to  those  who  hold  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment,— to  the  sovereign :  this  they  are  bound  to  do  by 
the  essential  principles  of  political  society,  and  of  govem- 

•  De  Jure  Belli  et  Padi,  lib.  iii.  ca:p,  x. 
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ment.  What  would  be  the  conseqaence,  if,  at 
the  8oyereign,  the  subjects  were  at  liberty  to  we: 
of  his  reasons* and  refuse  to  march  to  a  war  w 
them  appear  unjust?  It  often  happens  that 
not  permit  a  sovereign  to  disclose  all  his  reasc 
duty  of  subjects  to  suppose  them  just  and  wii 
and  absolute  evidence  tells  them  the  contrary, 
fore,  under  the  impression  of  such  an  idea,  t 
their  assistance  in  a  war  which  is  afterwards  foun 
the  sovereign  alone  is  guilty :  he  alone  is  bound 
injuries.  The  subjects,  and  in  particular  the 
innocent :  they  have  acted  only  from  a  necessi 
They  are  bound,  however,  to  deliver  up  what 
quired  in  such  a  war,  because  they  have  no  1 
possess  it.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  almost  unan 
of  all  honest  men,  and  of  those  officers  who  ar 
guished  for  honour  and  probity.  Their  case,  ii 
instance,  is  the  same  as  that  of  all  those  who  are 
of  the  sovereign's  orders.  Government  would  be 
if  every  one  of  its  instruments  was  to  weigh  ii 
and  thoroughly  canvass  their  justice  before  he 
But,  if  they  are  bound  by  a  regard  for  the  welfai 
to  suppose  the  sovereign's  orders  just,  they  are  n 
for  them. 


CHAP.  xn. 


OF  THB  VOLUNTARY  LAW  OF  NATIONS,  AS  IT  3 
EFFEOTS  OF  BEOULAR  WARFARE,  INDEPENDE: 
JUSTICE   OF  THB  OAUSB. 

ALL  the  doctrines  we  have  laid  down  in  t 
chapter  are  evidently  deduced  from  sound  prin 
the  eternal  rules  of  justice :  they  are  so  many  sej 
of  that  sacred  law,  which  nature,  or  the  Divii 
nature,  has  prescribed  to  nations.  He  alone 
and  necessity  have  armed,  has  a  right  to  make  i 
is  empowered  to  attack  his  enemy,  to  deprive  hi 
wrest  from  him  his  goods  and  possessions.  Sue 
sion  of  the  necessart/  law  of  nations,  or  of  the  1; 
which  nations  are  strictly  bound  to  observe  (Pr 
is  the  inviolable  rule  that  each  ought  conscientioi 
But,  in  the  contests  of  nations  and  sovereigns  wh( 
in  a  state  of  nature,  how  can  this  rule  be  enfo 
acknowledge  no  superior.  Who  then  shall  be  j 
them,  to  assign  to  each  his  rights  and  obligatioi 
the  one,  '^  You  have  a  right  to  take  up  arms,  t 
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BOOK  ni.  enemy,  and  subdue  him  by  force ;" — and  to  the  other,  **  Every 
OHAP.  am.  act  of  hostility  that  you  commit  will  be  an  act  of  injustice ; 
your  victories  will  be  so  many  murders,  your  conquests  rapines 
and  robberies  ?**  Every  free  and  sovereign  state  has  a  right 
to  determine,  according  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  conscience, 
what  her  duties  require  of  her,  and  what  she  can  or  cannot 
do  with  justice  (Prelim.  §  16).  If  other  nations  take  upon 
themselves  to  judge  of  her  conduct,  they  invade  her  liberty, 
and  infringe  her  most  valuable  rights  (Prelim.  §  15) :  and, 
moreover,  each  party,  asserting  that  they  have  justice  on  their 
own  side,  will  arrogate  to  themselves  all  the  rights  of  war, 
and  maintain  that  their  enemy  has  none,  that  his  hostilities 
are  so  many  acts  of  robbery,  so  many  infractions  of  the  law 
of  nations,  in  the  punishment  of  which  all  states  should  unite. 
The  decision  of  the  controversy,  and  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  is  so  far  from  being  forwarded  by  it,  that  the  quarrel 
will  become  more  bloody,  more  calamitous  in  its  effects,  and 
also  more  difficult  to  terminate.  Nor  is  this  all :  the  neutral 
nations  themselves  will  be  drawn  into  the  dispute,  and  involved 
in  the  quarrel.  If  an  unjust  war  cannot,  in  its  effect,  confer 
any  right,  no  certain  possession  can  be  obtained  of  any  thing 
taken  in  war,  until  some  acknowledged  jud^e  (and  there  is 
none  such  between  nations)  shall  have  definitively  pronounced - 
[  882  ]  concerning  the  justice  of  the  cause :  and  things  so  acquired 
will  ever  remain  liable  to  be  claimed,  as  property  carried  off 
by  robbers. 
§189.  Why  Let  us  then  leave  the  strictness  of  the  necessary  law  of 
they  ought  nature  to  the  conscience  of  sovereigns ;  undoubtedly  they  are 
to  adinit  never  allowed  to  deviate  from  it.  But,  as  to  the  external 
taiy^Uwof  effects  of  the  law  among  men,  we  must  necessarily  have  re- 
natioiu.  couTse  to  rules  that  shall  be  more  certain  and  easy  in  the 
Application,  and  this  for  the  very  safety  and  advantage  of  the 
great  society  of  mankind.  These  are  the  rules  of  the  volun- 
tary law  of  nations  (Prelim.  §  21).  The  law  of  nature,  whose 
object  it  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  human  society,  and  to 
protect  the  liberties  of  all  nations, — which  requires  that  the 
affairs  of  sovereigns  should  be  brought  to  an  issue,  and  their 
quarrels  determined  and  carried  to  a  speedy  conclusion, — ^that 
law,  I  say,  recommends  the  observance  of  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  for  the  common  advantage  of  states,  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  approves  of  the  alterations  which  the  civil  law 
makes  in  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  political  society,  and  more 
easy  and  certain  in  their  application.  Let  us,  therefore, 
apply  to  the  particular  subject  of  war  the  general  observation 
made  in  our  Preliminaries  (§  28) — a  nation,  a  sovereign,  when 
deliberating  on  the  measures  he  is  to  pursue  in  order  to  fulfil 
his  duty,  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessary  law,  whose 
obligation  on  the  conscience  is  inviolable  :  but  in  examining 
what  he  may  require  of  other  states,  he  ought  to  pay  a  defer- 
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ence  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  and  rest 
just  claims  by  the  rules  of  that  law,  whose  mas 
their  object  tte  happiness  and  advantage  of 
society  of  nations.     Though  the  necesaaiy  law    < 
which  he  invariably  observes  in  his  own  condu< 
allow  others  to  avail  themselves  of  the  voluTi    ; 
nations. 

The  first  rule  of  that  law,  respecting  the  s 
consideration,  is,  that  regular  war^  as  to  its  eff    ! 
accounted  Just  on  both  sides.     This  is  absolute: 
as  we  have  just  shown,  if  people  wish  to  introduc 
any  regularity,  into  so  violent  an  operation  as  tl    I 
or  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  calamities  of  which  i 
tive,  and  leave  a  door  constantly  open  for  the  reti   i 
It  is  even  impossible  to  point  out  any  other  rult   i 
to  be  observed  between  nations,  since  they  acki 
superior  judge. 

Thus,  the  rights  founded  on  the  state  of  war,  tl 
of  its  effects,  the  validity  of  the  acquisitions  ma   ; 
do  not,  externally  and  between  mankind,  depend  o 
of  the  cause,  but  on  the  legality  of  the  means  in  tl  : 
that  is,  on  every  thing  requisite  to  constitute  a  i  i 
If  the  enemy  observes  all  the  rules  of  regular 
Chap.  lU.  of  this  Book),  we  are  not  entitled  to    ; 
him  as  a  violator  of  the  law  of  nations.     He  hi 
pretensions  to  justice  as  we  ourselves  have ;  and 
source  lies  in  victory  or  an  accommodation. 

Second  rule. — The  justice  of  the  cause  being  re  • 
between  two  enemies,  whatever  is  permitted  to  the  < 
of  the  state  of  war^  is  also  permitted  to  the  othe^  . 
ingly,  no  nation,  under  pretence  of  having  justice 
ever  complains  of  the  hostilities  of  her  enemy,  w  . 
fines  them  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  co  i 
of  war.     We  have,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  trea 
is  allowable  in  a  just  war.     It  is  precisely  that,  ai  i 
which  the  voluntary  law  equally  authorizes  in  b<  i 
That  law  puts  things  between  both  on  a  parity,  bi 
neither  what  is  in  itself  unlawful :  it  can  never  c : 
unbridled  licentiousness.     If,  therefore,  nations 
those  bounds, — if  they  carry  hostilities  beyond  wht 
nal  and  necessary  law  permits  in  general  for  the  s : 
just  cause, — far  be  it  from  us  to  attribute  these  exc ; 
voluntary  law  of  nations:  they  are  solely  impi 
depravation  of  manners,  which  produces  an  unjust 
rous  custom.     Such  are  those  horrid  enormities 
committed  by  the  soldiery  in  a  town  taken  by  stoi 

8.  We  must  never  forget  that  this  voluntary  law 
which  is  admitted  only  through  necessity,  and  witi 
avoid  greater  evils  (§§  188,  189),  does  not,  to  him 
up  arms  in  an  unjust  cause^  give  any  real  right  tha^ 
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BOOK  m.   of  justifying  his  conduct  and  acquitting  his  conscience,  but 

cHAF.  xn.  ,w^^g/y  entitles  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  external  effect  of  the 

mpanity  to  laWy  and  to  impunity  among  mankind.     This  sufficiently 

him  who     appears  from  what  we  have  said  in  establishing  the  voluntary 

^"Srt  "    ^*^  ^^  nations.     The  sovereign,  therefore,  whose  arms  are  not 

wijuit  WW.  gi^j^^Qj^^  jjy  justice,  is  not  the  less  unjust,  or  less  guilty  of 

violating  the  sacred  law  of  nature,  although  that  law  itself 

(with  a  view  to  avoid  aggravating  the  evils  of  human  society 

by  an  attempt  to  prevent  them^  requires  that  he  be  allowed 

to  enjoy  the  same  external  rights  as  justly  belong  to  his 

enemv.     In  the  same  manner,  the  civil  law  authorizes  a  debtor 

to  renise  payment  of  his  debts  in  a  case  of  prescription :  but 

he  then  violates  his  duty :  he  takes  advantage  of  a  law  which 

was  enacted  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  endless  increase  of 

lawsuits ;  but  his  conduct  is  not  justifiable  upon  any  grounds 

of  genuine  right. 

from  the  unanimity  that  in  fact  prevails  between  states  in 
observing  the  rules  which  we  refer  to  the  voluntary  law  of 
nations,  Grotius  assumes  for  their  foundation  an  actual  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  mankind,  and  refers  them  to  the  arbitrary 
krw  of  nations.  But,  exclusive  of  the  difficulty  which  would 
often  occur  in  proving  such  agreement,  it  would  be  of  no 
validity  except  against  those  who  had  formerly  entered  into 
it.  If  such  an  engagement  existed,  it  would  belong  to  the 
conventional  law  of  nations,  which  must  be  proved  by  history, 
not  by  argument,  and  is  founded  on  facts,  not  on  principles. 
In  this  work  we  lay  down  the  natural  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations.  We  deduce  them  from  nature  itself;  and  what  we 
call  the  voluntary  law  of  nations  consists  in  rules  of  conduct 
and  of  external  right,  to  which  nations  are,  by  the  law  of 
nature,  bound  to  consent ;  so  that  we  are  authorized  to  pre- 
sume their  consent,  without  seeking  for  a  record  of  it  in  the 
[  884  ]  annals  of  the  world ;  because,  even  if  they  had  not  given  it, 
the  law  of  nature  supplies  their  omission,  and  gives  it  for 
them.  In  this  particular,  nations  have  not  the  option  of 
giving  or  withholding  their  consent  at  pleasure :  the  refusal 
to  ^ve  it  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  common  rights  of 
nations  (Prelim.  §  21). 

This  voluntary  law  of  nations,  thus  established,  is  of  very 
extensive  use,  and  is  far  from  being  a  chimera,  an  arbitrary 
or  groundless  fiction.  It  flows  from  the  same  source,  and 
is  founded  on  the  same  principles,  with  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary law.  For  what  other  reason  does  nature  prescribe  such 
and  such  rules  of  conduct  to  men,  except  because  those  rules 
are  necessary  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  mankind  ?  But 
the  maxims  of  the  necessary  law  of  nations  are  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  nature  of  tnings,  and  particularly  on  that  of 
man,  and  of  political  society.  The  voluntary  law  of  nations 
supposes  an  additional  principle, — the  nature  of  the  great 
society  of  nations,  and  of  their  mutual  intercourse.     The 
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necessary  law  enjoins  to  nations  what  is  absolutely  indispen-  book  m 
sable,  and  what  naturally  tends  to  their  perfection  and  common  ohap.  xtr, 
happiness.      The  voluntary  law  tolerates  what  cannot  be 
avoided  without  introducing  greater  evils. 


CHAP.  xm. 

OF  ACQUISITIONS   BT   WAR,   AND    PABTICULABLT  OF   CON-      chap,  xin. 
QUESTS. 

IF  it  be  lawful  to  csurry  off  things  belonging  to  an  enemy,  §  ids.  How 
with  a  view  of  weakening  him  (§  160),  and  sometimes  of  pu-  ^^"  "  » 
nishing  him  (§  162),  it  is  no  less  lawful  in  a  just  war  to  appro-  ™*^^^ 
priate  them  to  our  own  use,  by  way  of  compensation,  which  "^      **"* 
the  civilians  term  expUtio  juris  (§  161).     They  are  retained 
as  an  equivalent  for  wnat  is  due  by  the  enemy,  for  the  expenses 
and  damages  which  he  has  occasioned,  and  even  (when  there 
is  cause  to  punish  him)  as  a  commutation  for  the  punishment 
he  has  deserved.     For,  when  I  cannot  obtain  the  individual 
thing  which  belongs  or  is  due  to  me,  I  have  a  right  to  an 
equivalent,  which,  by  the  rules  of  expletive  justice^  and  in 
moral  estimation,  is  considered  as  the  thing  itself.     Thus, 
according  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  constitutes  the  neces- 
sary law  of  nations,  war,  founded  on  justice,  is  a  lawful  mode 
of  acquisition. 

But  that  sacred  law  does  not  authorize  even  the  acquisitions  §  194.  Mea- 
made  in  a  just  war,  any  farther  than  as  they  are  approved  by  ■?»  of  the 
justice, — that  is  to  say,  no  farther  than  is  requisite  to  obtain  ^^  ** 
complel^e  satisfaction  in  the  degree  necessary  for  accomplish-  ^^^ 
ing  the  lawful  ends  we  have  just  mentioned.     An  equitable 
conqueror,  deaf  to  the  suggestions  of  ambition  and  avarice, 
will  make  a  just  estimate  of  what  is  due  to  him, — that  is  to 
say,  of  the  thing  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  war  (if  the 
thing  itself  is  no  longer  recoverable),  and  of  the  damages  and  [  885  ]' 
expenses  of  the  war, — and  will  retain  no  more  of  the  enemy's 

{>roperty  than  what  is  precisely  sufficient  to  furnish  the  equiva- 
ent.  But  if  he  has  to  do  with  a  perfidious,  restless,  and 
dangerous  enemy,  he  will,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  him 
of  some  of  his  towns  or  provinces,  and  keep  them  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  to  his  own  dominions.  Nothing  is  more  allowable 
than  to  weaken  an  enemy  who  has  rendered  himself  suspected 
and  formidable.  The  lawful  end  of  punishment  is  future  secu- 
rity. The  conditions  necessary  for  rendering  an  acquisition, 
made  by  arms,  just  and  irreproachable  before  God  and  our 
own  conscience,  are  these, — justice  in  the  cause,  and  equity 
in  the  measure  of  the  satisfaction. 
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BOOK  ni.       But  nations  cannot,  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  insist 
CHAP,  xm.  on  this  rigid  justice.     By  the  rules  of  the  voluntary  law  of 
§196.  Rules  nations,  every  regular  war  is  on  both  sides  accounted  just,  as 
of  the  vo-    to  its  effects  (§  190) ;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  a  nation 
luntaiy  law  respecting  the  unreasonableness  of  her  claims,  or  what  she 
of  nataons.   ^y^j^g  necessary  for  her  own  safety  (Prelim.  §  21).    Every 
acquisition,  therefore,  which  has  been  made  in  re^ar  war- 
fart,  is  valid  according  to  the  voluntary  law  of  nations,  inde- 
pendently of  the  justice  of  the  cause  and  the  reasons  which 
may  have  induced  the  conqueror  to  assume  the  property  of 
what  he  has  taken.   Accordingly,  nations  have  ever  esteemed 
conquest  a  lawful  title ;  and  that  title  has  seldom  been  dis- 
puted, unless  where  it  was  derived  from  a  war  not  only  unjust 
in  itself,  but  even  destitute  of  any  plausible  pretext. 
§  196.  Ao-       The  property  of  movable  effects  is  vested  in  the  enemy 
2JJ^^J^  of  from  the  moment  they  come  into  his  power ;  and  if  he  selt 
^j^^      them  to  neutral  nations,  the  former  proprietor  is  not  entitled 
(168)         to  claim  them.     But  such  things  must  be  actually  and  truly 


(168)  See  further,  aa  to  the  effect  of 
capture,  aa  to  mooabltM  and  immowMe$f 
and  the  doctrine  of  postliminium,  and 
the  princ^U  on  which  it  ia  in  general 
founded,  pott,  892,  §§  204,  205;  and 
the  other  authoritiea  and  modem  deci- 
sions. Marten's  L.  N.  290—293;  1 
Chitty's  Commercial  Law,  414 — 436 ; 
and  Id.  Index,  tit.  Pottliminiunu 

As  to  f?iora62e>  captured  in  a  land 
toar,  some  writers  on  the  law  of  nations 
state  it  to  be  merely  requisite  that  the 
property  shall  have  been  twenty^fowr 
hcur$  in  the  enemy's  power,  after  which 
they  contend,  that  the  right  of  postli- 
minium is  completely  divested,  so  that 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  they  may  be  alienated  to  neutrals, 
as  indefeasible  property.  Others  con- 
tend, that  the  property  must  have  been 
brought  infra  prasidiat  that  is,  within 
the  camps,  towns,  ports,  or  fleets  of  the 
enemy :  and  others  have  drawn  lines 
of  an  arbitrary  nature.  Marten's  L.  N. 
290-1 ;  2  Wooddeson's  Vin.  L.  444, 
§34. 

With  respect  to  mantinu  captimrat  a 
more  absolute  and  certain  species  of 
possession  has  been  required.  In  the 
case  of  Flad  Oyen,  1  Rob.  Rep.  134; 
Atcheson's  Rep.  8,  n.  9 ;  and  8  Term 
Rep.  270,  in  notes,  Sir  Whu  Scott  said, 
**By  the  general  practice  of  the  law  of 
nations,  a  sentence  of  condenrnation  is  at 
present  deemed  generally  necessary; 
and  a  neutral  purchaser  in  Europe, 
during  war,  does  look  to  the  legal  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  as  one  of  the 
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title-deeds  of  the  ship,  if  he  buys  a  prize- 
vessel.  I  believe  there  is  no  instance 
in  which  a  man,  having  purchased  a 
prizo>vessel  of  a  belligerent,  has  thought 
himself  secure  in  making  that  purchase, 
merely  because  that  ship  had  been  in 
the  enemy's  possession  twenty-four 
hours,  or  carried  infra  preesidia.  At 
any  rate,  the  rule  of  condemnation  is 
the  general  rule  applied  by  England." 
So  that,  by  the  general  law  of  nations, 
if  a  vessel  be  retaken  befart  condemna- 
tioHf  by  any  ship  of  the  nation  of  which 
the  original  owner  is  a  subject,  although 
even  four  years  after  the  capture,  he 
has  a  right  to  have  the  same  restored 
to  him,  subject  to  his  paying  certain 
salvage  to  the  re-captor.  See  Gon  and 
Withen,  2  Burr.  683 ;  Conttant  Mary, 
3  Rob.  Rep.  97;  The  HuJdah,  Id.  235; 
jSssievedo  v.  Cambridge^  10  Mod.  79. 
And  such  sentence  of  condemnation 
must  also  have  been  pronounced  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  in 
the  country  either  of  the  enemy  him- 
self^ or  of  some  ally,  and  not  in  a  neu- 
tral country.  Flad  Oyen,  I  Rob.  Rep. 
134 ;  Havelock  v.  Bodewood,  Atcheson's 
Rep.  8,  n.  9. 

But  if,  after  the  time  of  the  enemy's 
transferring  his  prize  to  a  neutral,  a 
peace  be  concluded  between  that  enemy 
and  the  stete  from  whose  subject  the 
prize  was  taken,  then  the  tremsfer  to 
the  neutral  becomes  valid  and  perfect 
even  though  there  was  no  legal  con 
demnation,  for,  as  observed  by  Vattel 
the  right  of  postliminium  no  longei 
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in  the  enemy's  power,  and  carried  to  a  place  of  safety.  Sup- 
pose a  foreigner,  coming  into  our  country,  buys  a  portion  of  QgAP.  xm. 
the  booty  which  a  party  of  enemies  have  just  taken  from  us : 
our  men,  who  are  in  pursuit  of  this  party,  may  very  justly 
seize  on  the  booty  which  that  foreigner  was  over  precipitate 
in  buying.  On  this  head,  Grotius  quotes  from  De  Thou  the 
instance  of  the  town  of  Lierre  in  Brabant,  which  having  been 
captured  and  recaptured  on  the  same  day,  the  booty  taken 
from  the  inhabitants  was  restored  to  them,  because  it  had  not 
been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  enemy's  hands.'*'  This  space 
of  twenty-four  hour%y  together  with  the  practice  observed  at 
sea,t  is  an  institution  of  the  law  of  nations  established  by 
agreement  or  custom,  and  is  even  a  civil  law  in  some  states. 
The  natural  reason  of  the  conduct  adopted  towards  the  in- 
habitants of  Lierre  is,  that  the  enemj^  being  taken  as  it  were 
in  the  fact,  and  before  they  had  earned  off  the  bool^,  it  was 
not  looked  upon  as  having  absolutely  become  their  property, 
or  been  lost  to  the  inhabitants.  Thus,  at  sea,  a  ship  taken  [  886  ] 
by  the  enemy  may  be  retaken  and  delivered  by  other  ships 
of  her  own  party,  as  long  as  she  has  not  been  carried  into 
some  port,  or  ioto  the  midst  of  a  fleet :  her  fate  is  not  decided, 
nor  is  the  owner's  property  irrecoverably  lost,  until  tl^e  ship 
be  in  a  place  of  safety  with  regard  to  the  ^emy  who  hafl 
taken  her,  and  entirely  in  his  power.  But  the  ordinances  of 
every  state  may  make  different  regulations  on  this  head 
between  the  citisens^  with  a  view  either  to  prevent  disputes, 


exists  after  the  eonduskm  of  peace. 
And  see  Sir  W,  Scott* t  dedsion  on  that 
point,  in  Schooner  Sophie,  6  Rob.  Rep. 
142. 

In  cases  arising  between  British  sub- 
jects with  one  another,  and  also  in 
ccuies  arising  between  such  subjects 
and  those  of  her  allies,  pecuHar  modifi- 
cations of  the  general  law  of  nations 
were  introduced  or  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain.  Thus,  it  was  established 
by  several  acts  of  parliament  (13  Geo. 
2,  c.  4;  17  Geo.  2,  c  34;  19  Geo.  2, 
c.  34;  43  Geo.  3,  c  160;  and  see 
HamOtOH  iY.  Mende$,  2  Burr.  1198; 
1  Bla.  Rep.  27),  that  the  maritime  right 
of  postliminium  shall  subsist  even  to 
the  end  of  th^  war ;  and,  therefore,  the 
shipe  or  goods  of  the  subjects  of  this 
country,  taken  a/  tea  by  an  enemy, 
and  afterwards  retaken,  even  at  any 
indefinite  period  of  time,  and  whether 
before  or  after  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, are  in  general  to  be  restored  to 
the  original  proprieton,  but  subject  to 
certain  specified  excepti<ns,  aiid,  in 
general,  idso  subject  to  the  payment  of 
63  2 


salvage  to  the  re-captor.  1  Chitty's 
Com.  L.  484 — 6;  and  see  FrafMm, 
4  Rob.  Rep.  147;  1  Edward's  Rep.  68 
San  Francisco^  1  Edward's  Rep.  279 
the  Tm  Friendi,  I  Rob.  Rep.  271 
Comu  V.  Blackbume,  Dougl.  648.  {Mi^ 
let  V.  Thi  JUsDlution,  2  Dall.  Rep.  1.} 

In  the  absence  of  express  stipulations 
with  allies,  Sir  Wm.  Scott  observed,  *<I 
understand  that  the  actual  rule  of  tiie 
English  maritime  law  is  this : — ^viz.,  that 
the  maritime  law  of  England  having 
adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  roH»ptured 
property  of  its  own  subjects,  gives  the 
benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  alties,  till  it 
appears  that  they  act  towards  British 
property  on  a  less  liberal  principle.  In 
audi  a  case  it  adopts  their  rule,  and 
treats  them  according  to  their  own 
measure  of  jasticse."  —  Sm^a  Cna, 
1  Rob.  Rep.  49.--C. 

*  Grotius,  de  Jure  Belli  at  Pads, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  vi.  §  iii.  n.  viL 

t  See  Grotius,  ibid,  and  in  the  text 

i  Grotius,  ibid. 
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BOOK  in.  or  to  encourage  armed  vessels  to  retake  merchant  ships  that 
OHAP.  zni^  iii^ye  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  cause  does  not  here  become 
an  object  of  consideration.  There  would  be  no  stability  in 
the  affairs  of  mankind,  no  safety  in  trading  with  nations 
engaged  in  war,  if  we  were  allowed  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  just  and  an  unjust  war,  so  as  to  attribute  lawful 
effects  to  the  one  which  we  denied  to  the  other.  It  would 
be  opening  a  door  to  endless  discussions  and  quarrels.  This 
reason  is  of  such  weight,  that,  on  account  of  it,  the  effects  of 
a  public  war,  at  least  with  regard  to  movables,  have  been 
allowed  to  expeditions  which  deserved  no  other  name  than  that 
of  predatory  enterprises,  though  carried  on  by  regular  armies. 
When,  after  the  wars  of  the  llnglish  in  France,  the  grander 
compagnies  ranged  about  Europe,  sacking  and  pillaging  wher- 
ever they  came,  none  of  the  sufferers  was  ever  known  to  claim 
the  booty  which  those  plunderers  had  carried  off  and  sold. 
At  present,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  claim  a  ship  taken  by  the 
Barbary  corsairs,  and  sold  to  a  third  party,  or  retaken  from 
•  the  captors ;  though  it  is  very  improperly  that  the  piracies  of 

those  barbarians  can  be  considered  as  acts  of  regular  war. 
We  here  speak  of  the  external  right :  the  internal  right  and 
the  obligations  of  conscience  undoubtedly  require,  that  we 
should  restore  to  a  third  party  the  property  we  recover  from 
an  enemy  who  had  despoiled  him  of  it  in  an  unjust  war, — 
provided  he  can  recognise  that  property,  and  will  defray  the 
expenses  we  have  incurred  in  recovering  it.     Grotius  quotes 
many  instances  of  sovereigns  and  commanders  who  have 
generously  restored  such  booty,  even  without  requiring  any 
thing  for  their  trouble  or  expense.*    But  such  conduct  is 
pursued  only  in  cases  where  the  booty  has  been  recently  taken, 
it  would  be  an  impracticable  task,  scrupulously  to  seek  out 
the  proprietors  of  what  has  been  captured  a  Ions  time  back ; 
and  moreover  they  have,  no  doubt,  relinquished  sol  their  right 
to  things  which  they  had  no  longer  any  hope  of  jrecovering. 
Such  is  the  usual  mode  of  thinkmg  with  respect  to  captures 
in  war,  which  are  soon  given  up  as  irrecoverably  lost. 
§  197.  Ac-       Immovable  possessions,  lands,  towns,  provinces,  &c.,  become 
^^^^j^  the  property  of  the  enemy  who  makes  himself  master  of  them : 
^aa^^^  but  it  is  only  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  or  the  entire  submission 
quest  (169)  ^^^  extinction  of  the  state  to  which  those  towns  and  provinces 
belonged,  that  the  acquisition  is  completed,  and  th^  property 
becomes  stable  and  perfect. 
S 196.  How     Thus,  a  third  party  cannot  safely  purchase  a  conquered 
to  transfiBT   town  or  province,  till  the  sovereign  from  whom  it  was  taken 
^5™  ^^     has  renounced  it  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  has  been  irretrievably 
subdued,  and  has  lost  his  sovereignty :  for,  while  the  war  con- 

*  Grotiufl,  lib.  iiL  cap.  xvL  pott,  chap.  zIt.  ;  and  the  case  of  Brtdm 

(169)  See  fiirther  aa  to  poatUmimam,    Lmt^  6  Bob.  Rep.  288— 261^-<?. 
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tinues, — while  the  sovereign  has  still  hopes  of  recoyering  his  book  m. 
poBsessions  by  arms, — ^is  a  neutral  prince  to  come  and  deprive  chap,  xm, 
him  of  the  opportunity  by  purchasing  that  town  or  province 
from  the  conqueror  ?  The  original  proprietor  cannot  forfeit 
his  rights  by  the  act  of  a  third  person ;  and  if  the  purchaser 
be  determined  to  maintain  his  purchase,  he  will  find  himself 
involved  in  the  war.  Thus,  the  king  of  Prussia  became  a 
party  with  the  enemies  of  Sweden,  by  receiving  Stettin  from 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  czar,  under  the  title 
of  sequestration.'*'  But,  when  a  sovereign  has,  by  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace,  ceded  a  country  to  the  conqueror,  he  has 
relinquished  all  the  right  he  had  to  it ;  and  it  were  absurd 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  demand  the  restitution  of  that 
country  by  a  subsequent  conqueror,  who  wrests  it  from  the 
former,  or  by  any  other  prince,  who  has  purchased  it,  or  re- 
ceived it  in  exchange,  or  acquired  it  by  any  title  whatever. 

The  conqueror,  who  takes  a  town  or  province  from  his  §199.  Con- 
enemy,  cannot  justly  acquire  over  it  any  other  rights  than  ^^oub  on 
such  as  belonged  to  the  sovereign  against  whom  he  has  taken  ^^^^^^ 
up  arms.  War  authorizes  him  to  possess  himself  of  what  ^\oq,ii,^^ 
belongs  to  his  enemy :  if  he  deprives  him  of  the  sovereignty 
of  that  town  or  province,  he  acquires  it  such  as  it  is,  with  all 
its  limitations  and  modifications.  Accordingly,  care  is  usually 
taken  to  stipulate,  both  in  particular  capitulations  and  in 
treaties  of  peace,  that  the  towns  and  countries  ceded  shall 
retain  aU  their  liberties,  privilege$y  and  immunitie$.  And 
why  should  they  be  deprived  of  them  by  the  conqueror,  on 
account  of  his  quarrel  with  their  sovereign  ?  Nevertheless, 
if  the  inhabitants  have  been  personally  guilty  of  any  crime 
against  him,  he  may,  by  way  of  punishment,  deprive  them  of 
their  rights  and  privileges.  This  he  may  also  do  if  the 
inhabitants  have  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  have  thus 
directly  become  his  enemies.  In  that  case,  he  owes  them  no 
more  than  what  is  due  from  a  humane  and  equitable  conqueror 
to  his  vanquished  foes.  Should  he  purely  and  simply  incor- 
porate them  with  his  former  states,  they  will  have  no  cause  of 
complaint.^ 

Hitherto  I  evidently  speak  of  a  city  or  a  country  which  is  not 
simply  an  integrant  part  of  a  nation,  or  which  does  not  fully 
belong  to  a  sovereign,  but  over  wluch  that  nation  or  that 
sovereign  has  certain  rights.  If  the  conquered  town  or  pro* 
vince  fully  and  perfectly  constituted  a  part  of  the  domain  of 
a  nation  or  sovereign,  it  passes  on  the  same  footing  into  the 
power  of  the  conqueror.  Thenceforward  united  with  the  new 
state  to  which  it  belongs, — if  it  be  a  loser  by  the  change, 
that  is  a  misfortune  which  it  must  wholly  impute  to  the  chance 
of  war.  Thus,  if  a  town  which  made  part  of  a  republic  or  a  [  888  ] 
limited  monarchy,  and  enjoyed  a  right  of  sending  deputies  to 


•  By  the  treaty  of  Schwedt,  October  6, 1713. 
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BOOK  ni.  the  Bupreme  council  or  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  be 
t;HAP.  xnL  jtistly  conquered  by  an  absolute  monarch,  she  must  never  more 
think  of  such  privileges :  they  are  what  the  constitution  of  the 
new  state  to  which  she  is  annexed  does  not  permit. 
§200.  Lands     In  the  conquests  of  ancient  times,  even  individuals  lost  their 
of  private    jauds.    Nor  is  it  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  first  ages  of 
P®™®°^      Rome  such  a  custom  should  have  prevailed.   The  wars  of  that 
era  were  carried  on  between  popular  republics  and  commu- 
liities.     The  state  possessed  very  little,  and  the  quarrel  was 
in  reality  the  common  cause  of  all  the  citizens.    But  at  pre- 
sent war  is  less  dreadful  in  its  consequences  to  the  subject : 
matters  are  conducted  with  more  humanity :  one  sovereign 
makes  war  against  another  sovereign,  and  not  against  the 
unarmed  citizens.     The  conqueror  seizes  on  the  possessions 
of  the  state,  the  public  property,  while  private  individuals  are 
permitted  to  retain  theirs.     They  suffer  but  indirectly  by  the 
war ;  and  the  conquest  only  subjects  them  to  a  new  master. 
$201.  Con-     But  if  the  entire  state  be  conquered,  if^the  nation  be  sub- 
quest  of  the  dued,  in  what  manner  can  the  victor  treat  tBt,  without  trans- 
MToC  *****  grossing  the  bounds  of  justice  ?    What  are  his  rights  over  the 
conquered  country  ?     Some  have  dared  to  advance  this  mon- 
strous principle,  that  the  conqueror  is  absolute  master  of  his 
conquest, — ^that  he  may  dispose  of  it  as  his  property, — ^that 
he  may  treat  it  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  common  expres- 
sion of  treating  a  state  as  a  conquered  country ;  and  hence 
they  derive  one  of  the  sources  of  despotic  government.     But, 
disregarding  such  writers,  who  reduce  men  to  the  state  of 
transferable  goods  or  beasts  of  burthen, — ^who  deliver  them 
up  as  the  property  or  patrimony  of  another  man, — ^let  us 
arffue  on  principles  countenanced  by  reason  and  conformable 
tohumanity. 

The  whole  right  of  the  conqueror  is  derived  from  justifiable 
self-defence  (§§  3,  26,  28),  wnich  comprehen(b  the  support 
and  prosecution  of  his  rights.  When,  therefore,  he  has  totally 
subdued  a  hostile  nation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  in  the  first 
|)lace,  do  himself  justice  respecting  the  object  which  had  given 
rise  to  the  war,  and  indemnify  hunself  for  the  expenses  and 
damages  he  has  sustained  by  it :  he  may,  according  to  the 
cogency  of  the  case,  subject  the  nation  to  punishment,  by 
way  of  example :  he  may  even,  if  prudence  so  require,  render 

(170)  .When  a  ooantiy  has  been  Trials,  p.  828 ;  and  Cowptt,  206;  and 
conquered  by  the  Brituh,  or  any  other  Fabrigas  ▼.  Motlyn,  Covrp.  Rep.  165. 
arms,  and  having  become  a  dominion  But  statutes  previously  passed  do  not 
of  the  king  in  right  of  his  crown,  the  in  genetal.  extend  to  a  am^uertd  coub- 
coHquered  inhabitants,  once  received  try ;  see  2  Merivale's  Rep.  156 ;  4  Mo- 
by the  oonqueior,  become  his  subjects,  dem  Rep.  3S2 ;  1  Chitly's  Goii.  L. 
and  are  univezsally  to  be  regarded  in  689,  640;  1  Bla.  Com.  108~<a  As 
ihat  light,  and  not  as  enemies  or  aliens,  to  the  application  Of  the  laws  of  Eng» 
E^hmtUmt  V.  }Bedreeckundy  Kjiapp*s  land  to  her  foreign  possessions,  see 
Rq>.  888;  Comphdl  v.  EaMy  38  State  Gardiner  t.  FtO,  1  Jac.  dt  WaOc  87; 
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%er  incapable  of  doing  mischief  with  the  same  ease  in  ftiture.  book  m. 
But,  for  the  attaiumeut  of  these  different  objects,  he  is  to  ^"^p-  ^' 
prefer  the  gentlest  methods, — still  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
doing  of  harm  to  an  enemy  is  no  further  authorized  by  the 
law  of  nature,  than  in  the  precise  degree  which  is  necessary 
for  justifiable  self-defence,  and  reasonable  security  for  the 
time  to  come.     Some  princes  have  contented  themselves  with 
imposing  a  tribute  on  the  conquered  nation, — others,  with 
depriving  her  of  some  of  her  rights,  taking  from  her  a  pro- 
yince,  or  erecting  fortresses  to  keep  her  in  awe :  others,  again, 
confining  their  quarrel  to  the  sovereign  alone,  have  left  the  [  889  ] 
nation  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  aU  their  rights, — only  setting  ' 
over  her  a  new  sovereign  of  their  own  appointment. 

But  if  the  conqueror  thinks  proper  to  retain  the  sovereignty 
of  the  conquered  state,  and  has  a  right  to  retain  it,  the  same 
principles  must  also  determine  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to 
treat  that  state.  If  it  is  against  the  sovereign  alone  that  he 
has  just  cause  of  complaint,  reason  plainly  evinces  that  he 
acquires  no  other  rights  by  his  conquest  than  such  as  belonged 
to  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed :  and,  on  the  sub- 
mission of  the  people,  he  is  bound  to  govern  them  aeoorcUng 
to  the  laws  of  the  state.  If  the  people  do  not  voluntarily 
submit,  the  state  of  war  still  subsists. 

A  conquercr  who  has  taken  up  arms,  not  only  against  the 
sovereign,  bu»  against  the  nation  herself^  and  whose  intention 
it  was  to  subdue  a  fierce  and  savage  people,  and  once  for  all 
to  reduce  an  obstinate  enemy, — such  a  conqueror  may  with 
justice  lay  burthens  on  the  copquered  nation,  both  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  e;s:pens6s  of  the  war,  and  as  a  punishment. 
He  may,  according  to  the  degre^e  of  indocility  apparent  in  their 
disposition,  govern  theia  with  a  tighter  rein,  so  as  to  curb  and 
subdue  thei?  ioipetuous  spirit :  he  may  even,  if  necessary, 
keep  thevi  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  slavery.  But  tins 
forced  condition  ought  to  cease  from  the  moment  the  danger 
is  over, — the  moment  the  conquered  people  are  become  dti- 
zehs :  for  then  the  right  of  conquest  is  at  an  end,  so  far  as 
elates  to  the  pursuit  of  those  rigorous  measures,  since  the 
conqueror  no  longer  finds  it  necessary  to  use  extraordinary 
precautions  for  his  own  defence  and  safety.  Then  at  lenstn 
every  thing  is  to  be  rendered  conformable  to  the  rules  of  a 
wise  government  and  the  duties  of  a  good  prince. 

When  a  sovereign,  arrogating  to  lumself  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  a  people  whom  he  has  conquered,  attempts  to  reduce 
them  to  slavery,  he  perpetuates  the  state  of  warfare  betweien 
that  nation  and  himself.  The  Scythians  said  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  '^  There  is  never  any  friendship  between  the  master 
and  slave :  in  the  midst  of  peace  the  rights  of  war  still  subsist."* 

*  Inter  dominnm  et  servum  nulla  amidtia  est ;  etiam  in  pace,  belli  taraea 
iura  servantur^ — Q.  Curt  lib.  viL  cap.  viiip 
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BOOK  m.  Shonld  it  be  said,  that  in  Buch  a  case  there  may  be  peace,  and 
CHAP,  xin.  a  kind  of  compact  by  which  the  conqueror  consents  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  vanqaisbed,  on  condition  that  they  acknow- 
ledge themselves  his  slaves, — he  who  makes  such  an  assertion 
is  ignorant  that  war  gives  no  right  to  take  awa^  the  life  of 
an  enemy  who  has  laid  down  his  arms  and  submitted  (§  140). 
But  let  us  not  dispute  the  point :  let  the  man  who  holds  such 
principles  of  jurisprudence,  keep  them  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit :  he  well  deserves  to  be  subject  to  such  a  law.  Sut 
men  of  spirit,  to  whom  life  is  nothing,  less  than  nothing,  unless 
sweetened  with  liberty,  will  always  conceive  themselves  at  war 

[  390  ]  with  that  oppressor,  though  actual  hostilities  are  suspended 
on  their  part  through  want  of  ability.  We  may,  therefore, 
safely  venture  to  add,  that  if  the  conquered  country  is  to  be 
really  subject  to  the  conqueror  as  to  its  lawful  sovereign,  he 
must  rule  it  according  to  the  ends  for  which  civil  government 
has  been  established.  It  is  generally  the  prince  alone  who 
occasions  the  war,  and  consequently  the  conquest.  Surely  it 
is  enough  that  an  innocent  people  suffer  the  calamities  of  war: 
must  even  peace  itself  become  fatal  to  them  ?  A  generous 
conqueror  will  study  to  relieve  his  new  subjects,  and  mitigate 
their  condition :  he  will  think  it  his  indispensable  duty.  *^  Con- 
quest (says  an  excellent  man)  ever  leaves  behind  it  an  im- 
mense debt,  the  discharge  of  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
acquit  the  conqueror  in  the  eye  of  humanity."* 

It  fortunately  happens,  that,  in  this  particular  as  in  every 
thing  else,  sound  policy  and  humanity  are  in  perfect  accord. 
What  fidelity,  what  assistance,  can  you  expect  from  an  op- 
pressed people  7  Do  you  wish  that  your  conquest  may  prove 
a  real  addition  to  your  strength,  and  be  well  affected  to  you  ? — 
treat  it  as  a  father,  as  a  true  sovereign.  I  am  charmed  with 
the  generous  answer  recorded  of  an  ambassador  from  Priver- 
num.  Beinff  introduced  to  the  Roman  senate,  he  was  asked 
by  the  consm — "  If  we  show  you  clemency,  what  dependence 
can  we  have  on  the  peace  you  are  come  to  sue  for?"  ^'If 
(replied  the  ambassador)  you  grant  it  on  reasonable  condi- 
tions, it  will  be  safe  and  permanent :  otherwise,  it  will  not  last 
long."  Some  took  offence  at  the  boldness  of  this  speech ;  but 
the  more  sensible  part  of  the  senate  approved  of  the  Priver- 
nian's  answer,  deeming  it  the  proper  language  of  a  man  and 
a  freeman.  *'  Can  it  be  imagined  (said  those  wise  senators) 
that  any  nation,  or  even  any  individual,  will  longer  continue 
in  an  irksome  and  disagreeable  condition,  than  while  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  it  ?  If  those  to  whom  you  give  peace 
receive  it  voluntarily,  it  may  be  relied  on :  what  fidelity  can  you 
expect  from  those  whom  you  wish  to  reduce  to  slavery  ?"t 

*  Monteaquiea,    in    his    Spirit   of  remittimuB  vobis,  qualem  noe  paeem 

Laws.  Tobiscom  habitaros  speremos !    8i  bo- 

t  Quid,  li  poenam  (inquit  oomral)  nam  dederitis,  inqnit,  et  fidam  M  per- 
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^*  rhe  most  secure  dominion/'  said  Camillns,  ^^  is  that  which   book  m. 
i»  acceptable  to  those  over  whom  it  is  exercised."*  chap,  xm. 

Such  are  the  rights  which  the  law  of  nature  gives  to  the 
conqueror,  and  the  duties  which  it  imposes  on  him.  The 
manner  of  exerting  the  one,  and  fulfilling  the  other,  varies 
according  to  circumstances.  In  general,  he  ought  to  consult 
the  true  interests  of  his  own  state,  and  by  sound  policy  to  [  891  ] 
reconcile  them,  as  far  as  possible,  with  those  of  the  conquered 
country.  He  may,  in  imitation  of  the  kings  of  France,  unite 
and  incorporate  it  with  his  own  dominions.  Such  was  the 
practice  of  the  Romans :  but  they  did  this  in  different  modes 
according  to  cases  and  conjunctures.  At  a  time  when  Rome 
stood  in  need  of  an  increase  of  population,  she  destroyed  the 
town  of  Alba,  which  she  feared  to  have  as  a  rival :  but  she 
received  all  its  inhabitants  within  her  walls,  and  thereby 
gained  so  many  new  citizens.  In  after  times  the  conquered 
cities  were  left  standing,  and  the  freedom  of  Rome  was  given 
to  the  vanquished  inhabitants.  Victory  could  not  have  proved 
so  advantageous  to  those  people  as  their  defeat. 

The  conqueror  may  likewise  simply  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  sovereign  whom  he  has  dispossessed.  Thus  the  Tartars 
have  acted  in  China :  the  empire  was  suffered  to  subsist  in  its 
former  condition,  except  that  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a 
new  race  of  sovereigns. 

Lastly,  the  conqueror  may  rule  his  conquest  as  a  separate 
state,  and  permit  it  to  retain  its  own  form  of  government 
But  this  method  is  dangerous :  it  produces  no  real  union  of 
strength ;  it  weakens  the  conquered  country,  without  making 
any  considerable  addition  to  the  power  of  the  victorious  state. 

It  is  asked,  to  whom  the  conquest  belongs, — ^to  the  prince  §W2.  To 
who  has  made  it,  or  to  the  state  ?     This  question  ought  never  ^hom  th« 
to  have  been  heard  of.     Can  the  prince,  in  his  character  of  ^^^^^^/^^ 
sovereign,  act  for  any  other  end  than  the  good  of  the  state  ? 
Whose  are  the  forces  which  he  employs  in  his  wars  ?    Even 
if  he  made  the  conquest  at  his  own  expense,  out  of  his  own 
revenue  or  his  private  and  patrimonial  estates,   does  he 
not  make  use  of  the  personal  exertions  of  his  subjects  in 
achieving  it  ?     Does  he  not  shed  their  blood  in  the  contest  ? 
But,  supposing  even  that  he  were  to  employ  foreign  or  mer- 
cenary troops,  does  he  not  expose  his  nation  to  the  enemy's 


petuam;  d  malam,  haud  diuturnanu  ease  fidam,  ubi  yoluntazii  pacatt  skit; 

Turn  vero  mmari,  nee  id  ambigue  Pri-  neque  eo  loco,  ubi  semtatam  ease  velint, 

vemaUmt  quidam,  €t  illis  vocibtu  ad  fidem  sperandam  ease^ — ^Tit  Liv.  lib. 

rebeUandum    indtari   paaUot   poptdo$.  viiL  cap.  zxi. 

Pan  melior  senatlb  ad  meliora  re-  *  Certe  id  finniasimitm  longe  impe> 

sponsa  trahere,  et  dicereviri  et  liberi  rium^e8t,quoobedienteBgaudent— Tit 

Tocem  auditam :  an  credi  pone  ullum  Liv.  lib.  viiL  cap.  ziii. 

populum,  aut  hominem  deniqae,  in  e&  (171)  ^tUe,  366,  a.  164,  and  note 

conditione  cujua  eom  pceniteat,  diutiua  (166). 

qikamnecenesitymansimimt  ibipaoem 
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BOOK  m.  resentment  ?    Does  he  not  involve  her  in  the  war  7    And 

"^^  ""•  shall  he  alone  reap  all  the  advantages  of  it  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 

cause  of  the  state,  and  of  the  nation,  that  he  takes  up  arms  ? 

The  natMrty  therefore,  has  a  just  claim  to  all  the  rights  te 

which  such  war  gives  birth. 

If  the  sovereign  embarks  in  a  war,  of  which  his  own  per- 
sonal interests  are  the  sole  eround, — as,  for  instance,  to  assert 
his  right  of  succession  to  a  foreign  sovereignty, — ^the  question 
then  assumes  a  new  face.     In  this  affair  the  state  is  wholly 
unconcerned :  but  then  the  nation  should  be  at  liberty  either 
to  refuse  engaging  in  it,  or  to  assist  her  prince,  at  her  own 
option.     If  he  is  empowered  to  employ  the  national  fcH^e  in 
support  of  his  personal  rights,  he  should,  in  such  case,  make 
no  distinction  between  these  rights  and  those  of  the  stata 
The  French  law,  which  annexes  to  the  craum  all  acquisitions 
made  by  the  king,  should  be  the  law  of  all  nation8.(171) 
§303.  Whe-     It  has  been  observed  (§  196)  that  we  may  be  obliged,  if  not 
thar  we  are  externally,  yet  in  conscience,  and  by  the  laws  of  equity,  to 
^^  ■*  ^"  restore  to  a  third  party  the  booty  we  have  recovered  out  of 
p^i/       the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  had  taken  it  from  him  in  an  unjust 
whom  the    War.     The  obligation  is  more  certain  and  more  extensive,  with 
enemy  had  regard  to  a  people  whom  our  enemy  had  unjustly  oppressed. 
unjuBUy      -poT  a  people  thus  spoiled  of  their  liberty,  never  renounce  the 
hope  of  recovenng  it.     if  they  have  not  voluntarily  inoorpo- 
[  392  ]  rated  themselves  with  the  state  by  which  they  have  been  sub- 
dued,— ^if  they  have  not  freely  aided  her  in  the  war  against 
us, — ^we  certainly  ought  so  to  use  our  victory,  as  not  merely 
to  give  them  a  new  master,  but  to  break  their  chains.     To 
deliver  an  oppressed  people  is  a  noble  fruit  of  victory :  it  is  a 
valuable  advantage  gained,  thus  to  acquire  a  faithful  friend. 
The  canton  of  Schweits,  having  wrested  the  country  of  Glaris 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their 
former  liberties ;  and  Glaris,  admitted  into  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, formed  the  sixth  canton. '*'(172) 

(171)  Jnte,  865,  a.  164,  and  nota  tion ;  and  diia  ia  the  principle  of  joat 

(166).  war.    80,  there  ia  no  regular  intcf- 

*  Uiatoira  de  la  CcnMintioa  Hal-  national  or  eTan  municipal  oonit  to 

vtftique,  par  M.  de  Watteville,  liv.  iii.  adjiudicate  upon  queationa  of  lawfid 

under  the  year  1351.  capture  or  prize.   And  in  Great  Britain, 

(ITS)  Aa  nationa  are  independent  of  no  munieipal  court,  whether  of  ooramon 

eadi  odier,  and  acknowledge  no  aupe-  law  or  equity,  can  take  cognizance  of 

nor  (anUf  in  aeveral  plaoea),  there  is,  any  queationa  arising  out  of  hottUe  Mttz- 

nnfcrtnnately,    no    aovereign    power  wv;  nor  can  any  queation  respecting 

among  nationa  to  uphold  or  enforce  the  infraction  of  treatiea  be  dhrtctly  agi- 

the  international  law;  no  tribunal  to  tated  before  courts  of  law,  any  mora 

which  the  oppressed  can  appeal,  aa  of  than  queationa  respecting   booty  ao- 

right,  against  the  oppressor ;  and,  con-  quired  in  a  continental  inland  war. 

aaquently,  if  either  nation  refuae  to  In  general,  in  all  states,  this  is  a  juiia> 

give  effect  to  the  eatabliahed  prindplea  diction  assumed  only  by  the  mwereigH, 

of  intematjonal  law,  the  only  radreaa  in  whom  the  right  or  power  of  derlaring 

is  by  resorting  to  arms,  and  enforcing  war  and  peace,  and  modifying  then 

the  performance  of  the  national  obliga-  iarma,  ia  vaaiady  exoapting  in  aoma  c 
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BOOK  HI* 
OHAP.  ZZV, 

CHAP.  XIV. 

OP  THE  RIGHT  OP  POSTLIMINIUM.  (178) 

THE  right  of  postliminium  is  that  in  virtue  of  which  per-  §204.  De- 
sons  and  things  taken  by  the  enemy  are  restored  to  their  finition  of 

^^_  the  right  01 

of  particular  faCtB,  where  the  kuig  has      OAt     ^/ummttL      -vtA     laanduan     ramanmi^  P^ 

thought  fit  to  act  with  the  concuirence 
of  his  nation  at  large,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding only  upon  his  prerogative.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  king  usually,  by  a 
special  commission,  delegates  his  power 
to  decide  upon  questions  of  capture  and 
prize  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  but  quite  separate  from  his 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  with  an  appeal  to 
the  Privy  Council ;  and  before  that  tri- 
bunal alone  can  any  question  of  capture 
or  prize  be  discussed ;  (Elphtmtone  v. 
Bedreechund,  Knapp's  Rep.  Privy  Coun- 
cil, 316  to  361;  Le  Cam  v.  Eden, 
Dougl.  594 ;  Hill  ▼.  lUardon,  2  Rus- 
seU's  Rep.  608 ;)  and  not  in  an  action  at 
law  or  court  of  equity,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  trust.  Id.  iliid, ;  and  Faith 
V.  Pearton,  Holt's  Cas.  NL  Pri.  113. 
Therefore,  where  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  of  a  recent- 
ly conquered  country  seized  the  property 
of  a  native  of  it,  who  had  been  refused 
the  benefit  of  the  articles  of  capitula- 
tion of  a  fortress  of  which  he  had  been 
the  governor,  but  had  been  permitted 
to  reside,  under  militaiy  surveillance, 
in  his  own  house  in  the  dty  in  which 
the  seizure  was  made,  and  which  was 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
scene  of  actual  hostilities ;  it  was  held 
by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England, 
that  the  seizure  having  been  made 
flagrante  et  nondum  auante  bello, 
must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
kottUe  seizure,  and  that  a  municipal 
court  had  no  jurisdiction  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  {Elphinstone  v.  Bedreechtmd, 
Knapp's  Rep.  316  to  361;  and  see 
Hill  V.  Heardoti,  2  Sim.  &  Stu.  431 ; 
but  which  on  one  point,  respecting  a 
trust,  was  afterwards  overruled  in 
Chancery  ;  Id,  2  Russ.  608  ;)  and 
per  Lo.d  Tenterden^-f  We  think 
the  proper  character  of  the  transaction 
was  that  of  a  hostile  seizure,  made,  if 


not  flagrante,  yet  nondum  cestante' 
beUo,  regard  being  had  both  to  the^™ 
time,  the  place,  and  the  person ;  and, 
consequently,  that  the  municipal  court 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  upon 
the  subject:  but  that,  if  any  thing 
was  done  amiss, — ^recourse  could 
only  be  had  to  the  government  for 
redress.  We  shall  therefore  re- 
commend it  to  his  majesty  to 
reverse  the  judgment  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bombay." — Id.  page 
360-1. — Again,  it  has  been  held 
that  the  circumstances  that  a  recently 
conquered  dty,  where  a  seizure  of  the 
property  of  a  native  is  made  by  the 
members  of  a  provisional  government 
during  time  of  war,  had  been  some 
months  previously  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  that  government,  and 
that  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  were  then  sitting  in  it,  under 
the  authority  of  that  government,  do 
not  alter  the  character  of  the  transac- 
tion, so  as  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
cog^nizance  by  a  municipal  court"— 
Id.  316. — ^And  there  is  no  distinction, 
in  this  respect,  between  the  pubUe 
and  private  property  of  an  absolute 
monarch;  and,  therefore,  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  banker  of  an  absolute 
monarch,  whose  territory  has  been 
conquered  by  the  British,  may  be 
recovered  from  the  banker,  on  an 
information,  on  behalf  of  the  crown. 
Jidoocate-Oeneral  of  Bombay  ▼.  Jbner' 
ckund,  Knapp's  Rep.  329,  note;  EU 
phimtone  v.  Bedreechund,  Knapp's  Rep. 
867. 

As  the  capture,  in  general,  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  (although, 
by  mimidpal  regulations,  me  actual 
captors  may  acquire  some  subordinate 
rights),  it  also  follows  that  no  British 
subject  can  maintain  an  action  against 
the  captor.  Caux  v.  Eden,  2  DougL 
573.    In  a  state  resulting  from  a  state 


(173)   See,  in  general,   1  Chitty's   Commerdal    Law,  430  to  436;  14 
IndeZytit  PoetUmimmL — C. 
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§S05.  Foun- 
dation of 
this  right 


BOOK  m.  fonner  state,  on  coming  again  into  the  power  of  the  nation 

OHAP.  ziy.  to  which  they  belonged.  (174) 

The  sovereign  is  bound  to  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  his  subjects,  and  to  defend  them  against  the 
enemy.  When,  therefore,  a  subject,  or  any  part  of  his 
property,  has  fallen  into  the  enemy's  possession,  should  any 
fortunate  event  brin^  them  again  into  the  sovereign's  power, 
it  is  undoubtedly  hui  duty  to  restore  them  to  their  former 
condition, — ^to  re-establish  the  persons  in  all  their  rights 
and  obligations,  to  give  back  the  effects  to  the  owners, — 


of  war,  if  property  be  leized  under  an 
erroneous  tnipposition  that  it  belong* 
to  the  enemy,  it  may  be  liberated  by 
the  proper  authorities ;  but  no  action 
can  be  maintained  against  the  party 
who  has  taken  it,  in  a  court  of  law. 
Cttux  y.  Eden,  2  Dougl.  673 ;  E^hinr 
ttone  V.  Btdreechund,  Knapp's  Rep. 
867.  If  an  English  naval  commander 
seize  any  movable  as  enemies'  pro- 
perty, that  turns  out  clearly  to  be 
British  property,  he  forfeits  his  prize 
to  the  Prize  Court  (sometimes  con- 
ibunded  with  the  Court  of  Admiralty), 
and  that  court  awards  the  return  of  it 
to  the  party  from  whom  it  was  taken. 
The  Court  of  Admiralty  is  the  proper 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  questions  of 
prize  01  no  prize,  and  it  exercises  this 
jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  prize,  under 
A  commission  from  his  majesty;  and 
if  it  makes  an  unsatislactoiy  deter- 
mination, an  appeal  lies  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  council ;  for,  the  king  reserves 
the  ultimate  right  to  decide  on  such 
questions  by  his  own  authority,  and 
does  not  commit  their  determination 
to  any  municipal  court  of  justice. 

Booty  taken  under  the  colour  of 
militaiy  authority,  falls  under  the 
same  rule.  If  property  be  taken  by  an 
officer  under  the  supposition  that  it  is 
the  property  of  a  hostile  state,  or  of 
individuals,  which  ought  to  be  con- 
fiscated, no  municipal  court  can  judge 
of  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the 
seizure :  it  can  be  judged  of  only  by 
an  authority  delegated  by  his  majesty, 
and  by  his  majesty,  ultimately,  as- 
sisted by  the  lords  in  council.  There 
are  no  direct  decisions  on  such  ques- 
tions, because,  as  was  stated  by 
Lord  Mansfield,  in  Lmdo  v.  Rodney, 
they  are  cases  of  rare  occurrence. 
MUpfdrutone  v.  Bedreeckund,  Knapp's 
Rep.  340,  367--S;  Caux  v.  Eden, 
Dougl.  692 ;  Luub  v.  Bodney,  Id.  318. 
606 


For  these  reasons,  it  is  osua],  when 
questions  of  importance  between  two 
sovereigns,  or  their  subjects,  arise,  by 
particular  treaty,  to  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal for  that  special  purpose;  and 
municipal  statutes  have  been  passed 
in  England  in  aid  of  such  treaty. 
Thus,  by  additional  articles  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France,  of  the  30th 
May  1814,  certain  conventions  were 
made  for  indemnifying  British  sub- 
jects for  the  confiscation  of  their  pro- 
perty by  the  French  revolutionary 
government,  and  certain  oommiasion 
ers  were  appointed  between  the  two 
countries,  to  examine  and  decide  upon 
such  British  claims ;  and  the  statute 
69  Geo.  3,  c.  61,  was  passed  with 
the  same  object ;  and  such  daims 
were  adjudioited  upon  between  the 
two  countries.  It  was  held,  however, 
that  these  conventions  and  treaties, 
and  the  act  fi>r  carrying  the  same  into 
effect,  did  not  exclude  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  of  equity  to  examine  and 
enforce  equities  attaching  upon  the 
compensation  in  the  hands  of  the 
person  in  whose  fiivour  the  award 
of  the  commissioners  had  been 
made;  {BiU  v.  Reardtm,  S  Russell's 
Rep.  609,  overruling  &  C.  in  2  Sim. 
&,  Stu.  437;)  and  it  was  holden 
that,  where  a  person,  in  whoee  fovour 
an  adjudication  under  such  conven- 
tions has  been  made  by  the  com- 
missioners or  by  the  Privy  Council, 
is  affected  by  a  trust  or  by  fimnd,  a 
court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  trust  or  relieve  against  the 
fraud  (id.  ibid,) ;  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple would,  no  doubt,  be  extoided 
to  cases  of  capture  or  prizes — C. 

(174)  See  ante,  s.  196,  page  386, 
note      (168),    as    to    monabla   and 
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in  a  word,  to  replace  every  thing  on  the  same  footing  on  book  m. 
which  it  stood  previous  to  the  enemy's  capture.  chap,  xit. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  the  war  makes  no  difference  in 
this  case, — ^not  only  because,  according  to  the  voluntary  law 
of  nations,  the  war,  as  to  its  effects,  is  reputed  just  on  both 
sides,  but  likewise  because  war,  whether  just  or  not,  is  a 
national  concern ;  and,  if  the  subjects  who  fight  or  suffer  in 
the  national  cause,  should,  after  they  have,  either  in  their 
persons  or  their  property,  fallen  into  the  enemy's  power, 
be,  by  some  fortunate  incident,  restored  to  the  hands  of 
their  own  people,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  It  is  the  same  as  if 
they  had  never  been  taken.  If  the  war  be  just  on  the  part 
of  their  nation,  they  were  unjustly  captured  by  the  enemy; 
and  thus  nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  restore  them  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  possible.  K  the  war  be  unjust,  they  are 
under  no  greater  obligation  to  suffer  in  atonement  for  its 
injustice  than  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Fortune  brings  down 
the  evil  on  their  heads  when  they  are  taken :  she  delivers 
them  from  it  when  they  escape.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  same 
as  if  they  never  had  been  captured.  Neither  their  ovm 
sovereign,  nor  the  enemy,  has  any  particular  right  over  [  898  ] 
them.  The  enemy  has  lost  by  one  accident  what  he  had 
gained  by  another. 

Persons  return,  and  things  are  recovered,  by  the  right  of  §206.  How 
postliminium,  when,  after  having  been  taken  by  the  enemv,  i*t«^t«»  «^- 
they  come  again  into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  (§  204). 
This  right,  therefore,  takes  effect  as  soon  as  such  persons 
or  things  captured  by  the  enemy  fall  into  the  hands  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  their  own  nation,  or  are  brought  back  to 
the  army,  the  camp,  the  territories  of  their  sovereign,  or  the 
places  under  his  command. 

Those  who  unite  with  us  to  carry  on  a  war  are  joint  par- §207.  Wh*- 
ties   with  us:   we  are   engaged  in  a  common  cause;    our  ther  it  takes 
right   is  one  and  the  same;    and  they  are  considered  sa^^^^^^ 
making  but  one  body  with  us.     Therefore,  when  persons  or  ^^gs  ^ 
things  captured  by  the  enemy  are  retaken  by  our  allies  or 
auxiliaries,  or  in  any  other  manner  fall  into  their  hands, 
this,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  effect  of  the  right,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  if  they  were  com^  again  into  our  own 
power ;  since,  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are  jointly  embark- 
ed, our  power  and  that  of  our  allies  is  but  one  and  the 
same.      The  right   of  postliminium   therefore   takes   effect 
among  those  who  carry  on  the  war  in  conjunction  with  us ; 
and  the  persons  and   things  recovered  by  them   from  the 
enemy  are  to  be  restored  to  their  former  condition.  (175) 

(175)  As  to  the  general  rule  in  the  But,  m  general,  the  precise  rule  ui 
absence  of  treaty,  see  Santa  Cruz,  fixed  by.  treaty  between  allies,  /d* 
1  Rob.  Rep.  49 ;  ante,  385,  n.  (168).    ibitL-^, 
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BOOK  m.  But,  does  this  right  take  place  in  the  territories  of  our 
CHAP.  xiY.  ailing  y  'Eiere  a  distinction  arises.  If  those  allies  make  a 
common  cause  with  us, — if  they  are  associates  in  the  war, — 
we  are  necessarily  entitled  to  the  right  of  postliminium 
in  their  territories  as  well  as  in  our  own  :  for,  their  state  is 
united  with  ours,  and,  together  with  it,  continues  but  one 
party  in  the  war  we  carry  on.  But  if,  as  in  our  times  is 
frequently  the  practice,  an  ally  only  gives  us  a  stated  suc^ 
cour  stipulated  by  treaty,  and  does  not  himself  come  to  h 
rupture  with  our  enemy,  between  whose  state  and  his  owu. 
in  their  immediate  relations,  peace  continues  to  be  obserye(u 
— in  this  case,  only  the  auxiliaries  whom  he  sends  to  our 
assistance  are  partakers  and  associates  in  the  war ;  and  hi» 
dominions  remain  in  a  state  of  neutrality. 
§808.  Of  no  Now,  the  right  of  postliminium  does  not  take  effect  is 
validity  in  neutral  countries:  for,  when  a  nation  chooses  to  remain 
tions  "*"  neuter  in  a  war,  she  is  bound  to  consider  it  as  equally  just 
on  both  sides,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  effects, — and,  conse- 
quently, to  look  upon  every  capture  made  by  either  party 
as  a  lawful  acquisition.  To  allow  one  of  the  parties,  in 
prejudice  to  the  other,  to  enjoy  in  her  dominions  the  right 
[  894  }  of  claiming  things  taken  by  the  latter,  or  the  right  of  post- 
liminium, would  be  declaring  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
departing  from  the  line  of  neutrality. 
§209.  What  Naturally,  every  kind  of  property  might  be  recovered  by 
*^^  "w  ^^^  right  of  postliminium ;  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  reason 
^^  *^  why  movables  should  be  excepted  in  this  case,  provided 
right  (176)  they  can  be  certainly  recognised  and  identified.  Accord- 
ingly, the  ancients,  on  recovering  such  things  from  the 
enemy,  frequently  restored  them  to  their  former  owners.* 
But  the  difficulty  of  recognising  things  of  this  nature,  and 
the  endless  disputes  which  would  arise  from  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  owners'  claims  to  them,  have  been  deemed  mo- 
tives of  sufficient  weight  for  the  general  establishment  of  a 
contrary  practice.  To  these  considerations  we  may  add, 
that,  from  the  little  hope  entertained  of  recovering  effects 
taken  by  the  enemy  and  once  carried  to  a  place  of  BCffety^  a 
reasonable  presumption  arises  that  the  former  owners  have 
relinquished  their  property.  It  is  therefore  with  reason 
that  movables  or  booty  are  excepted  from  the  right  of 
postliminium,  unless  retaken  from  the  enemy  immediately 
after  his  capture  of  them;  in  which  case,  the  proprietor 
neither  finds  a  difficulty  in  recognising  his  effects,  nor  is 
presumed  to  have  relinquished  them.  And,  as  the  custom 
has  once  been  admitted,  and  is  now  well  established,  there 
would  be  an  injustice  in  violating  it  (Prelim.  §  26).     Among 


(176)  Ai  to  moYables   and  ships,        *  See  several  instances  in  Giotius, 
tmti,  384,  u^-O.  book  ilL  ch.  xyL  $  2. 
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the  Romans,  indeed,  slayes  were  not  treate( 
movable  property :  they,  by  the  right  of  ]  : 
were  restored  to  their  masters,  even  when  the 
booty  was  detained.  The  reason  of  this  is  eyi<  i 
it  Was  at  all  times  easy  to  recognise  a  slave,  a  i 
to  Ifhom  he  belonged,  the  owner,  still  entert;  i 
of  recovering  him,  was  not  supposed  to  have  i 
his  right. 

Prisoners  of  wVj  who  have  given  their  parole,  • 
and  towns  which  have  submitted  to  the  enen  j 
sworn  or  promised  allegiance  to  him, — cannot  o 
return  to  their  former  condition  by  the  right  i 
nium :  for,  faith  is  to  be  kept  even  with  enemies 

But  if  the  sovereign  retakes  those  towns,  ( : 
prisoners,  who  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy, 
all  his  former  rights  over  them,  and  is  bound  to 
them  in  their  pristine  condition  (§  205).  In  th  i 
enjoy  the  right  of  postliminium  without  any  brc  i 
word,  any  violation  of  their  plighted  faith.  ! 
loses  by  the  chance  of  war  a  right  which  the  cb  i 
had  before  given  him.  But,  concerning  prisone : 
distinction  is  to  be  made.  If  they  were  entiii 
their  parole,  the  single  circumstance  of  their  c  i 
into  the  power  of  their  own  nation  does  not  r<  i 
— since,  even  if  they  had  returned  home,  they 
have  continued  prisoners.  The  consent  of  the 
had  captured  them,  or  his  total  subjugation,  ca:i 
charge  them.  But,  if  they  have  only  promised  i 
their  escape, — a  promise  which  prisoners  freqii 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconveniences  of  a  jail, 
obligation  incumbent  on  them  is,  that  they  s: 
themselves,  quit  the  enemy's  country,  or  the  pLi 
for  their  residence.  And  if  the  troops  of 
should  gain  possession  of  the  place  where  they 
consequence  is,  that,  by  the  right  of  war,  they  r( 
liberty,  are  restored  to  their  own  nation,  and  ri 
their  former  condition.  (178) 


(177)  In  general,  as  regards  coun- 
tries or  persons  taken  by  a  belligerent 
state,  who  were  not  the  subjects  of 
that  state  during  any  preceding  part 
of  the  same  war,  a  ^£krent  rule  pre- 
vails than  that  laid  down  by  Vattel, 
sect  211 ;  for,  the  law  of  postliminium 
implies  that  the  party  claiming  it 
rttwmt  to  his  previous  character. 
And  he  who,  during  the  whole  war, 
has  been  the  subject  of  the  enemy 
alone,  must  be  considered,  when  he 
ftHs  into  the  hands  of  the  rival  state, 
not  as  returning  to  a  previous  cha- 
racter, but  as  acquiring  a  character 

8 


absolutely  new.  Upoi] 
was  decided  an  imp*: 
in  the  case  of  Boeden 
Rep.  233;  and  on  the 
it  was  established,  tha 
have  but  just  set  hi 
colony  of  an  enemy  ft 
before  its  capture ;  but 
that  he  loetU  there  for 
tetlHngf  then  his  pre 
subject  to  oondemnat 
were  a  native  enemy. 
Diana,  6  Rob.  Rep.  60« 
(178)  See  note  (177] 
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BOOK  in.       When  a  town,  reduced  by  the  enemy's  arms,  is  retaken  by 
OHAP.  XIV.  those  of  her  own  sovereign,  she  is,  as  we  have  above  seen, 
§2i3.Whe-3re8tored  to  her  former  condition,  and  reinstated  in  the  pos- 
ther  this      session  of  all  her  rights.     It  is  asked  whether  she  thos  re- 
t!f  dl  to"     ^^^®^8  ^^^^  P*"^  0^  ^®r  property  as  had  been  alienated  by 
tneir  pro-     ^^^  enemy  while  he  kept  her  in  subjection.     In  the  first  place, 
perty  alien-  We  are  to  make  a  distinction  between  movable  property  not 
ated  bj       recoverable  by  the  right  of  postliminium  (§  202),   and  im- 
the  enemy,  movables.      The  former  belongs  to  the  enemy  who  gets  it 
into  his  hands,  and  he  may  irrecoverably  alienate  it.     As  to 
immovables,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  acquisition  of  a 
town  taken  in  war  is  not/i^%  consummated  till  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  of  peaces  or  by  the  entire  submission  or  destrturtian 
of  the  state  to  which  it  belonged  (§197).     Till  then,  the  sove- 
reign of  that  town  has  hopes  of  retaking  it,  or  of  recovering  it 
by  a  peace.     And  from  the  moment  it  returns  into  his  power, 
he  restores  it  to  all  its  rights  (§  205),  and  consequently  it 
recovers  all  its  possessions,  as  far  as  in  their  nature  they  are 
recoverable.     It  therefore  resumes  its  immovable  possessions 
from  the  hands  of  those  persons  who  ,have  been  so  prematurely 
forward  to  purchase  them.     In  buying  them  of  one  who  had 
not  an  absolute  ri^ht  to  dispose  of  them,  the  purchasers  made 
a  hazardous  bargam ;  and  if  they  prove  losers  by  the  transac- 
tion, it  is  a  consequence  to  which  they  deliberately  exposed 
themselves.     But  if  that  town  had  been  ceded  to  the  enemy  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  or  was  completely  fallen  into  his  power  by 
the  submission  of  the  whole  state,  she  has  no  longer  any 
claim  to  the  right  of  postliminium ;  and  the  alienation  of  any 
of  her  possessions  by  the  conqueror  is  valid  and  irreversible ; 
nor  can  she  lay  claim  to  them,  if,  in  the  sequel,  some  fortunate 
revolution  should  liberate  her  from  the  yoke  of  the  conqueror. 
When  Alexander  made  a  present  to  the  Thessalians  of  the 
sum  due  from  them  to  the  Thebans  fsee  §  77),  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely master  of  the  republic  of  Theoes,  that  he  destroyed  the 
city  and  sold  the  inhabitants. 

The  same  decisions  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  immov- 
able property  of  individuals,  prisoners  or  not,  which  has  been 
alienated  by  the  enemy  while  he  was  master  of  the  country. 
Grotius  proposes  the  question  with  respect  to  immovable  pro- 
perty possessed  in  ^  neutral  country  by  a  prisoner  of  war.* 
[  896  ]  But,  according  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  this 
question  is  groundless :  for,  the  sovereign  who  makes  a  pri- 
soner in  war,  has  no  other  right  over  him  than  that  of  detain- 
ing his  person  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  or  until  he  be 
ransomed  (§§  148,  &;c.) ;  but  he  acquires  no  right  to  the  pri- 
soner's property,  unless  he  can  seize  on  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
produce  any  natural  reason  why  the  captor  should  have  a  right 


*  Lib.  iiL  cap.  iz.  §  ¥i 
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to  dispose  of  his  prisoner's  property,  unless  the  prisoner  has  book  m. 
it  about  him.  chap,  xiv. 

When  a  nation,  a  people,  a  state,  has  been  entirely  sub-  ^  213. Whe. 
dued,  it  is  asked  whether  a  revolution  can  entitle  them  to  the  ther  a  na- 
right  of  postliminium.      In  order  justly  to  answer  this  ques-  tionthathai 
tion,  there  must  again  be  a  distinction  of  cases.     If  that  ^^  •"* 
conquered  state  has  not  yet  acquiesced  in  her  new  subjection,  dued  can  en- 
has  not  voluntarily  submitted,  and  has  only  ceased  to  resist  joy  the  right 
from  inability, — if  her  victor  has  not  laid  aside  the  sword  ofofportUmi- 
conquest  and  taken  up  the  sceptre  of  peace  and  equity, —  '"'™* 
such  a  people  are  not  really  subdued :  they  are  only  defeated 
and  oppressed ;  and,  on  being  delivered  by  the  arms  of  an 
ally,  they  doubtless  return  to  their  former  situation  ^§  207). 
Their  ally  cannot  become  their  conqueror ;  he  is  their  deli- 
verer ;  and  all  the  obligation  of  the  party  delivered  is  to  re- 
ward him.     If  the  subsequent  conqueror,  not  being  an  ally 
to  the  state  of  which  we  speak,  intends  to  keep  it  under  his 
own  jurisdiction  as  the  reward  of  his  victory,  he  puts  him- 
self in  the  place  of  the  former  conqueror,  and  becomes  the 
enemy  of  the  state  which  the  other  had  oppressed:    that 
state  may  lawfully  resist  him,  and  avail  herself  of  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  recover  her  liberty.     If  she  had  been 
unjustly  oppressed,  he  who  rescues  her  from  the  yoke  of  the 
oppressor  ought  generously  to  reinstate  her  in  the  possession 
of  all  her  rights  (§  203). 

The  question  changes  with  regard  to  a  state  which  has 
voluntarily  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  If  the  people,  no 
longer  treated  as  enemies,  but  as  actual  subjects,  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  lawful  government,  they  are  thenceforward  de- 
pendent on  a  new  sovereign;  or,  being  incorporated  with 
the  victorious  nation,  they  become  a  part  of  it,  and  share  its 
fate.  Their  former  state  is  absolutely  destroyed;  all  its 
relations,  all  its  alliances  are  extinguished  (Book  II.  §  203). 
Whoever,  then,  the  new  conqueror  may  be,  that  afterwards 
subdues  the  state  to  which  these  people  are  united,  they 
share  the  destiny  of  that  state,  as  a  part  shares  the  fate  of 
the  whole.  This  has  been  the  practice  of  nations  in  all  ages, 
— ^I  say,  even  of  just  and  equitable  nations, — especially  with 
regard  to  an  ancient  conquest.  The  most  moderate  conqueror 
confines  his  generosity  in  this  particular  to  the  restoration 
of  the  liberties  of  a  people  who  have  been*  but  recently  sub- 
dued, and  whom  he  does  not  consider  as  perfectly  incorporated, 
or  well  cemented  by  inclination,  with  the  state  which  he  has 
oonquered. 

If  the  people  in  question  shake  off  the  yoke  and  recover 
their  liberty  by  their  own  exertions,  they  regain  all  their 
rights ;  they  return  to  their  former  situation ;  and  foreign 
nations  have  no  right  to  determine  whether  they  have  shaken 
off  the  yoke  of  lamvl  authority,  or  burst  the  chains  of  slavery. 
Thu^,  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, — which  had  been  seized  on 
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BOOK  m.  by  Philip  11.  king  of  Spain,  under  pretence  of  an  hereditary 

CHAP.  XIV.  right,  but  in  reality  by  force  and  the  terror  of  his  armB^^ 

re-eBtablished  the  independency  <^  her  crown,  and  recovered 

her  former  rights,  when  she  drove  out  the  Spaniards,  and 

placed  the  duke  of  Braganza  on  the  throne. 

§8i4.Ri^t     Provinces,  towns,  and  lands,  which  the  enemy  restores  by 

^im^to""  ^^^  treaty  of  peace,  are  certainly  entMed  to  the  right  of  pos^ 

l^t  is  re-  ii^i^iy'in :  for,  the  sovereign,  in  whatever  manner  he  reco- 

storedatthe  vers  them,  is  bound  to  reetore  them  to  their  former  condition, 

P«aee,        as  goon  as  he  regains  possession  of  them  (§  205).      The 

enemy,  in  giving  back  a  town  at  the  peace,  renounces  tibe 

right  he  had  acquired  by  arms.    It  is  just  the  same  as  if  he 

had  never  taken  it ;  and  the  transaction  furnishes  no  reason 

which  can  justify  the  sovereign  in  refusing  to  reinstate  such 

town  in  the  possession  of  all  her  rights,  and  restore  her  to 

her  former  condition. 

§  »15.  and       But  whatever  is  ceded  to  the  enemy  by  a  treaty  of  peace, 

^^l^^*V    is  truly  and  completely  alienated.      It  has  no  longer  any 

««ny.     '^"m  to  the  right  of  postliminium,  unless  the  treaty  of  peaee 

be  broken  and  cancelled. 
§  ^.*^' ''^      And  as  things  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  re- 
2J^rPJ**^ main  in  the  condition  in  which  they  happen  to  be  at  Ae 
doM  not  ex-  ^^^  when  the  treaty  is  concluded,  and  are,  on  both  sides, 
ist  after  a    tacitly  ceded  to  the  present  possessor,  it  may  be  said,  in  ge- 
P««ce.         neral,  that  the  right  of  postliminium  no  longer  exists  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace.     That  right  entirely  relates  to 
the  states  of  war. 
§  217.  Why     Nevertheless,  and  for  this  very  reason,  there  is  an  ezcep* 
alwa^in    ^Jq^  iq  ]yQ  made  here  in  favour  of  prisoners  of  war.     G?heir 
J^^ '  ^^  sovereign  is  bound  to  release  them  at  the  peace  (§  164).     But, 
if  he  cannot  accomplish  this, — ^if  the  fate  of  war  compels  him 
to  accept  of  hard  and  unjust  conditions, — the  enemy,  who 
ought  to  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty  when  the  war  is  termi- 
nated, and  he  has  no  longer  any  thing  to  fear  from  them 
(§§  150,  153),  continues  the  state  of  war  with  respect  to 
them,  if  he  still  detains  them  in  captivity,  and  especially  if 
he  reduces  them  to  slavery  (§  152).     They  have  therefore  a 
right  to  effect  their  escape  from  him,  if  they  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  return  to  their  own  country,  equally  as  in  war 
time ;   since,  with  regard  to  them,  the  war  still  continues. 
And  in  that  case,  the  sovereign,  from  his  obligation  to  pro* 
tect  them,  is  botmd  to  restore  them  to  their  former  condi- 
tion (§  206). 
^218.  Thej     Further,  those  prisoners  who  are,  without  any  lawful  rea- 
arefirec  even  g(>u^  detained  after  the  con'dusion  of  peace,  become  imme- 
StoTne^  diately  free,  when,  once  escaped  from  captivity,  they  have 
tnl  country,  c'^on  reached  a  neutral  country  :  for,  enemies  are  not  to  be 
pursued  and  seized  on  neutral  ground  (§  182) ;  and  whoever 
detains  an  innocent  prisoner  after  the  peace,  continues  to 
be  his  enemy.     This  rule  should  and  actually  does  obtain 
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among  nations  who  do  not  admit  and  authorize    I 
of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  premises,  th  I 
are  to  be  considered  as  citizens  who  may  one  d;  { 
their  country:  and,  when  they  do  return,  it  is 
the  sovereign  to  re-establish  them  in  their  forme 
Henee  it  cjiearly  follows,  that  the  rights  of  ev 
^ose  prisoners,  together  with  his  obligations  (oi 
of  odiers  over  him),  still  subsist  undiminished 
exertion  of  them  is,  for  the  most  part,  suspended 
time  of  his  captivity* 

The  prisoner  of  war  therefore  retains  a  right  tc 
his  property,  particularly  in  ease  of  death :  and,  i 
nottung  in  the  state  of  captivity  whioh  can  in  th  i 
spect  deprive  him  of  the  exercise  of  his  right,  th< 
of  a  prisoner  of  war  ought  to  he  valid  in  his  oi;  i 
unless  rendered  void  by  some  inherent  defect. 

With  nations  which  have  estahlidbed  the  indiss* 
die  inarriage  ties,  or  have  ordained  that  they  shou 
for  life  unless  dissolved  by  tibe  judgment  of  a  <  i 
ties  still  subsist,  notwithstanding  the  captivity  of  i 
parties,  who,  on  his  return  homie,  is,  by  poi^limiz  i 
entitled  to  all  his  ma^imonial  rights. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  what  the  c 
particular  nations  have  ordained  with  respect  to  1 1 
postliminium :  we  content  ourselves  with  observing ; 
Iqci^I  regulations  are  obligatory  on  the  subjects  o  I 
alone,  and  do  not  affect  foreigners.  Neither  do  ^ 
amine  what  has  been  settled  on  that  head  by  trea 
partic9lar  compacts  establish  merely  a  cohventi< 
which  rdates  only  to  the  contracting  parties.  Ou  i 
firmed  by  long  and  constant  use  are  obligatory  oi 
tions  who  have  given  a  tacit  consent  to  them ;  an : 
to  be  respected,  when  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  n ! 
those  which  involve  an  infringement  of  that  sacii 
faculty  and  invalid ;  and,  instead  of  conforming  tosmi 
ever^  nation  is  bound  to  use  her  endeavours  to  i 
abolition.  Among  the  Bomaus  the  right  of  poi 
was  in  force,  even  in  times  of  profound  peace,  witl 
nations  with  which  Rome  had  neither  connections 
ship,  rights  of  hospitality,  nor  alliance.^  This  w^i 
those  nations  were,  as  we  have  already  observed,  i 
in  some  measure  as  enemies.  The  prevalence  of  ni 
ners  has  almoat  everywhere  aboliiJied  that  remnsi 
barism. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THB  RIGHT  OF  PRIYATE   PERSONS  IN  WAR. 

i  223.  Sab-     THE  right  of  making  war,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
jectB  euiiiot  chapter  of  this  book,  solely  belongs  to  the  sovereign  power, 
Mxnmit  hos-  ^tich  not  onlv  decides  whether  it  be  proper  to  undertake  the 
out'^^e^o- '  ^^9  *^^  ^  declare  it,  but  likewise  directs  all  its  operations, 
Tereign'8     as  circomstances  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  safety  of 
order.         the  State.     Subjects,  therefore,  cannot  of  themselves   take 
any  steps  in  this  affair ;  nor  are  they  allowed  to  commit  an^ 
act  of  hostility  without  orders  from  their  sovereign.     Be  it 
understood,  however,  that,  under  the  head  of  ^^hostilities," 
we  do  not  here  mean  to  include  self-defence.     A  subject  may 
repel  the  violence  of  a  fellow-citizen  when  the  magistrate's 
assistance  is  not  at  hand ;  and  with  much  greater  reason  may 
he  defend  himself  against  the  unexpected  attacks  of  foreigners. 
2  224.  That      The  Sovereign's  order,  which  commands  acts  of  hostility, 
order  may    and  gives  a  right  to  commit  them,  is  either  general  or  p^rti- 
or  *ai^OT    ^^^^'     ^^®  declaration  of  war,  which  enioins  the  subjects  at 
laxf     **°    large  to  attack  the  enemy's  subjects,  implies  a  general  order. 
The  generals,  officers,  soldiers,  privateers-men,  and  partisans, 
being  all  commissioned  by  the  sovereign,  make  war  by  virtue 
of  a  particular  order. 
1 225.  ^^^9  though  an  order  from  the  sovereign  be  necessary  to 

Source  of  authorize  the  subjects  to  make  war,  that  necessity  wholly  re- 
«he  neoes-  gults  from  the  laws  essential  to  every  political  society,  and 
^^  !j  '^^^  ^^^  fr^™  *^y  obligation  relative  to  the  enemy.  For,  when 
*°  °  one  nation  takes  up  arms  against  another,  she  from  that  mo- 

ment declares  herself  an  enemy  to  all  the  individuals  of  the 
latter,  and  authorizes  them  to  treat  her  as  such.    What  right 
could  she  have  ui  that  case  to  complain  of  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility committed  against  her  by  private  persons  without  orders 
from  their  superiors  ?     The  rule,  therefore,  of  which  we  here 
speak,  relates  rather  to  public  law  in  general,  than  to  the  law 
of  nations  properly  so  called,  or  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ciprocal obligations  of  nations. 
;  226.  Why      ^^  ^^  conuue  our  views  to  the  law  of  nations,  considered  in 
the  law  of    itself, — ^when  once  two  nations  are.  engaged  in  war,  all  the 
»»tioni       Bubjects  of  the  one  may  commit  hostilities  against  those  of 
llidt'ted'^*^®^*^®''  and  do  them  all  the  mischief  authorized  by  the 
f^l  state  of  war.    But,  should  two  nations  thus  encounter  each 

other  with  the  collective  weight  of  their  whole  force,  the  war 
would  become  much  more  bloody  and  destructive,  and  could 
hardly  be  terminated  otherwise  than  by  the  utter  extinction 
of  one  of  the  parties.  The  examples  of  ancient  wars  abun- 
dantly prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion  to  any  man  who  will 
for  a  moment  recall  to  mind  the  first  wars  waged  by  Rome 
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against  the  popular  republics  by  which  she  was  surrounded,  book  ni. 
It  is  therefore  with  good  reason  that  the  contrary  practice  ^^^'  ^- 
has  grown  into  a  custom  with  the  nations  of  Europe, — at  least 
with  those  that  keep  up  regular  standing  armies  or  bodies  of 
militia.  The  troops  alone  carry  on  the  war,  while  the  rest 
of  the  nation  remain  in  peace.  And  the  necessity  of  a  special 
order  to  act  is  so  thoroughly  established,  that,  even  after  a 
declaration  of  war  between  two  nations,  if  the  peasants  of 
themselves  commit  any  hostilities,  the  enemy  shows  them  no 
mercy,  but  hangs  them  up  as  he  would  so  many  robbers  or 
banditti.  The  crews  of  private  ships  of  war  stand  in  the  same 
predicament :  a  commission  from  their  sovereign  or  admiral 
can  alone,  in  case  they  are  captured,  insure  them  such  treat- 
ment as  is  given  to  prisoners  token  in  regular  warfare. 

In  declarations  of  war,  however,  the  ancient  form  is  still  {  227.   Pn- 
retained,  by  which  the  subjects  in  general  are  ordered,  not  «^*  ™«»*^ 
only  to  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  enemy,  (179)  but  ^^  *^* 
also  to  attack  him.    Custom  interprets  this  general  order.    It 
authorizes,  indeed,  and  even  obliges  every  subject,  of  what- 
ever rank,  to  secure  the  persons  and  things  belonging  to  the 
enemy,  when  they  fall  into  his  hands  (17^;  but  it  does  not 
invite  the  subjects  to  undertake  any  offensive  expedition  with- 
out a  commission  or  particular  order. 

There  are  occasions,  however,  when  the  subjects  may  reason- ;  228.  Whai 
ably  suppose  the  sovereign's  will,  and  act  in  consequence  of  private  per- 
his  tacit  command.   Thus,  although  the  operations  of  war  are^°*^^^ 
by  custom  generally  confined  to  the  troops,  if  the  inhabitants  ^^ming 
of  a  strong  place,  taken  by  the  enemy,  have  not  promised  or  on  the  sove- 
sworn  submission  to  him,  and  should  find  a  favourable  oppor-  ""«n'8  ^^ 
tunity  of  surprising  the  garrison,  and  recovering  the  place  for 
their  sovereign,  they  may  confidently  presume  that  the  prince 
will  approve  of  this  spirited  enterprise.     And  where  is  the 
man  that  shall  dare  to  censure  it  ?     It  is  true,  indeed,  that, 
if  the  townsmen  miscarry  in  the  attempt,  they  will  experience 
very  severe  treatment  from  the  enemy.     But  this  does  not 
prove  the  enterprise  to  be  unjust,  or  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war.  The  enemy  makes  use  of  his  right,  of  the  right  of  arms, 
which  authorizes  him  to  call  in  the  aid  of  terror  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  order  that  the  subjects  of  the  sovereign  with  whom 


(170)  Henoe  it  is  iUegal  to  havo  kdj 
oommeroial  interooune  with  «a  enemy, 
or  even  to  pay  him  a  jost  debt»  during 
war.  Grotias,  b.  iiL  c.  iv.  {  8;  Byn- 
kershoek,  b.  i.  e.  liL;  Dr.  Phillimore 
on  Ueenses,  5;  The  Hoop,  1  Rob.  Rep. 
198;  Potf  T.  BtOy  8  Term  Rep.  648; 
WilUon  V.  PatU»on,  7  Taunt '439; 
3  Meriy.  R.  469 ;  2  Yes.  A  Bea.  823 ; 
{SeholeJUld  ▼.  Eichelberger,  7  Pet  S.  C. 
Rep.  586. }  To  this  general  rale  there 
an  fomeomei  oxeeptioiu.     {TAe   U, 


StatM  Y,  Barker,  Paine's  C.  0.  Rep. 
157.}  Thnsy  Great  Britain  permitted 
oommeroial  intercourse  with  some  of 
her  plantations,  whilst  nnder  capture 
by  the  French,  because  she  expected 
to  recover  them  back.  See  obserra- 
tions  in  The  ffoop,  1  Rob.  Rep.  209; 
but  these  exceptions  are  in  general 
carried  on  under  orders  in  council  and 
licenses.— C.  {See  The  William  Petm, 
8  Wash.  G.C.  Rep.  4848.} 
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vooK  m.  lie  ifl  at  war  may  not  be  willms  to  venture  em  8  leh  boM  under* 
oHAP.  XV.  takings,  the  success  of  whidL  might  prove  fatal  to  hkn. 
During  the  last  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Genoa  sadd^ly  took 
np  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  drove  the  AuBtriaas  from 
the  city :  and  the  republic  celebrates  an  annual  commemora- 
tion of  that  event  by  wMch  she  recovered  her  liberty. 
;  229.   Pri-     Persons  fitting  out  private  ships  to  cruise  against  the  en^my 
rstoon.       acquire  the  property  of  whatever  captures  they  make,  as  a 
[  401  ]  compensation  {ofr  their  disbursements,  and  for  the  riska  they 
run :  but  they  acquire  it  by  grant  from  the  sovereign,  who 
issues  out  commissions  to  them.     The  eovereign  allows  them 
either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  capture:  this  entirely  depends 
on  the  nature  of  the  contract  he  has  made  with  thesa. 

As  ihe  subjects  are  not  under  an  obligation  of  scrupulously 
weighing  the  justice  of  the  war,  which  indeed  they  have  not 
always  an  opportunity  of  bdbog  thoroughly  aequamted  rnA, 
and  respecting  which  they  are  bound,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  rely 
on  tifte  sovereign's  judgment  (§  187), — ^they  unquestionably 
may  with  a  safe  conscience  serve  their  country  by  fitting  out 
privateers,  unless  the  war  be  evidently  unjuat.  But,  on  tiie 
other  hand,  it  is  an  infanoioas  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
foreigners,  to  take  out  cononis^ons  from  a  prince,  in  order  to 
commit  piratical  depredati<«is  on  a  nation  which  is  perfeotly 
innocent  with  respeot  to  them.  The  thirst  of  gold  is  their 
only  inducement ;  nor  can  the  commission  they  £^ve  received 
efface  the  infamy  of  their  conduct,  1iM>ugh  it  screens  then 
fnmi  jjiMBnushment.  Those  alone  are  excusable,  who  thua  assist 
a  nation  whose  cause  is  undoubtedly  just,  and  that  has  taken 
up  anas  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  defending  herfletf 
firom  oppression.  They  would  «ven  deserve  praise  for  th^ 
.exertions  in  such  a  cause,  if  the  hatred  of  opprfession,  and  the 
love  of  justice,  rather  than  the  desire  of  liohes,  stiauilated 
them  to  gwerous  efforts,  and  induced  them  to  expose  their 
lives  or  fortunes  to  the  hazards  of  war, 
i  280.  Vo-  The  noble  view  of  gaining  instnwtion  in  the  art  of  war, 
lanteen.  ^^^^  ^jj^  acquiring  a  greater  degree  of  ability  to  render  oae- 
ful  services  to  their  coimtry,  has  introduced  the  eiBStom  of 
serving  as  volunteers  even  in  foreiga  armiee;  and  the  practaee 
is  undioubtedly  justified  by  the  sublimity  of  the  motive.  At 
present,  volunteers,  when  taken  by  the  enemy,  are  treated  as 
if  they  belonged  to  the  army  in  which  they  4gbt»  liTothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  {  they  in  faet  join  that  army,  and 
unite  with  it  in  supporting  the  same  cause ;  and  it  makes  !it^ 
difference  in  the  case,  whetjier  they  do  this  in  compliance 
with  any  obligation,  or  at  the  spontaneous  impulse  of  tb^ 
own  free  choice. 
1 231.  What  Soldiers  can  undertake  nothing  without  the  express  or  tacit 
soidien  vda  command  of  their  officers.  To  obey  and  ^xe<alte,  is  their 
wdT**  province,-— not  to  act  at  their  own  cUsoretion :  they  »re  only 
'      mstruments  in  the  hands  of  their  4y)mHkaaders.    Let  it  he 
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remembered  here,  that,  by  a  tacit  order,  I  mean  one  which  is  took  m. 
necessarily  iftckded  in  an  express  order,  or  in  the  functions  _£5fLJEI' 
irith  which  a  person  is  intrusted  by  his  superior.  What  is 
said  of  soldiers  must  also  in  a  proper  degree  be  understood 
of  officers,  and  of  all  who  have  any  subordinate  command. 
Wherefore,  with  respect  to  things  which  are  not  intrusted  to 
their  charge,  they  may  both  be  considered  as  prirate  indi- 
viduals, who  are  not  to  undertake  any  thing  without  orders. 
The  obligation  of  the  military  is  even  more  strict,  as  the 
martial  law  expressly  forbids  acting  without  ord^s ;  and  this 
dis<»pline  is  so  necessary  that  it  scarcely  leavee  any  room  for 
preeumption.  In  war,  as  enterprise  which  Wears  a  very 
advantageous  appearance,  and  promises  almost  certain  success, 
may  neverthele»B  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences.  It  [  402  ] 
would  be  daagerous^  in  mob  »  ease,  to  leave  the  decision  to 
the  judgment  of  men  in  subordinate  stations,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  views  of  their  general,  and  who  do  not 
posses  an  equal  degree  of  knowledge  and  experience :  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  intends  to  let  them  act 
at  their  own  discretion.  Fighting  without  orders  is  almost 
alwayit  considered,  in  a  military  man,  as  fighting  contrary  to 
orders,  or  contrary  to  prohibition.  There  is,  Aerefore,  hardly 
any  case,  except  that  of  self-defence,  in  which  the  soldiers  and 
inferior  officers  may  act  without  orders.  In  that  one  case, 
the-orders  may  safely  be  presumed;  or  rather,  the  right  of 
self-defence  naturally  belongs  to  every  one,  and  requires  no 
permission*  During  ike  siege  of  Prague,  in  the  last  war,  a 
party  of  French  grenadiers  made  a  sally  without  orders  and 
without  officers, — ^possessed  themselves  of  a  batteir^  spiked  a 
part  of  the  cannon,  and  brought  away  the  remainder  mto  the 
cdty.  The  Boman  severilj  would  haye  punished  those  men 
with  death.  The  famous  example  of  the  consul  Manlius  le 
^ell  known,  who,  notwithstanding  the  victory  gamed  by  his 
son,  caused  capital  punishment  to  be  inflictea  on  him  for 
havnag  engaged  the  enemy  without  orders.*  But  the  differ* 
enoe  cf  times  and  manners  obliges  a  general  to  moderate  such 
severity.  The  mareschal  Bellisle  publicly  reprimanded  those 
brave  grenadiers,  but  secretly  caused  money  to  be  distributed 
among  them,  as  a  reward  for  their  courage  and  alacrity.  At 
another  famous  siege  in  the  same  war,  that  of  Goni,  the  private 
men  of  some  battalions  that  were  stationed  in  the  fosses, 
made,  of  their  own  accord,  during  the  absence  of  their  officers, 
a  vigorous  sortie,  which  was  attended  with  success.  Baron 
Leutrum  was  obliged  to  pardon  their  transgression,  lest  he 
should  damp  an  ardour  on  which  the  safety  of  the  place  en- 
tirely depended.  Such  inordinate  impetuosity  should  never- 
theless be  checked  as  far  as  ^possible ;  since  it  ma^  eventually 
be  productive  of  fatal  consequences.    Avidius  Gassius  inflicted 

*  Tit  Liv.  lib.  yiiL  cap.  yiL 
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BOOK  m.   capital  punisliineiit  on  some  oflSoers  of  his  army,  who  liad, 
THAP.  XV.  without  orders,  marched  forth  at  the  head  of  a  handfbl  of 
men,  to  surprise  a  body  of  three  thousand  enemies,  and  had 
succeeded  in  cutting  them  to  pieces.     This  rigour  he  justified, 
by  saying  that  there  might  have  been  an  ambuscade, — dtaetM, 
evenire  potuisse  ut  eMevit  insidice,  ^c* 
^  232.  Whe.     Ig  the  State  bound  to  indemnify  individuals  for  the  dama^ea 
thor  the       ^^jj^y  jjj^y^  sustained  in  war  ?     We  may  learn  from  Grotius 
J^^"^^ j^that  authors  are  divided  on  this  question.f    The  damages 
demnify  tiie  Under  Consideration  are  to  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds, — 
«abjeot8  for  thoso  done  by  the  state  itself  or  the  sovereign,  and  those  done 
damages      ^y  the  enemy.     Of  the  first  kind,  some  are  done  deliberately 
Iw?(i8o/''  and  by  way  of  precaution,  as,  when  a  field,  a  house,  or  a 
garden,  belonging  to  a  private  person,  is  taken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  on  the  spot  a  town  rampart,  or  any  other 
[  403  ]  piece  of  fortification, — or  when  his  standing  com  or  his  store- 
houses are  destroyed,  to  prevent  their  being  of  use  to  the 
enemy.     Such  damages  are  to  be  made  good  to  the  individual, 
who  should  bear  only  bis  quota  of  the  loss.(181)    But  there 
are  other  damages,  caused  by  inevitable  necessity,  as,  for 
instance,  the  destruction  caused  by  the  artillery  in  retakmg  a 
town  from  the  enemy.     These  are  merely  accidents, — ^they 
are  misfortunes  which  chance  deals  out  to  the  proprietors  on 
whom  they  happen  to  fall.     The  sovereign,  indeed,  ought  to 
show  an  equitable  regard  for  the  sufferers,  if  the  situation  of 
his  affairs  will  admit  of  it:  but  no  action  lies  against  the  state 
for  misfortunes  of  this  nature, — ^for  losses  which  she  has  occa- 
sioned, not  wilfully,  but  through  necessity  and  by  mere  acci- 
dent, in  the  exertion  of  her  rights.     The  same  may  be  said 
of  damages  caused  by  the  enemy.    All  the  subjects  are  ex- 
posed to  such  damages :  and  wo  to  him  on  whom  thev  fall ! 
The  members  of  a  society  may  well  encounter  such  risk  of 
property,  since  they  encounter  a  similar  risk  of  life  itself. 
Were  the  state  strictly  to  indemnify  all  those  whose  property 
is  injured  in  this  manner,  the  public  finances  would  soon  be 
exhausted ;  and  every  individual  in  the  state  would  be  obliged 
to  contribute  his  share  in  due  proportion, — a  thing  utterly 
impracticable.     Besides,  these  indemnifications  would  be  liable 
to  a  thousand  abuses,  and  there  would  be  no  end  of  the  par- 

*Voleatiix8    GWlieaniu,   qaoted    by  tain,    the   regulating    act^    59    Q.   Z, 

QroHnB,  book  iiL  ehap.  xriiL  {  L  n.  0.  e.  zxxi.  wu  passed.     See  discoeaioni 

(180)  On  the  oonolosion  of  the  late  in  BiU  v,  Seardon,  2  Raasen's   Bep. 

war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  608.~G. 

it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  f  Lib.  iii.  cap.  xx.  {  yiiL 

make  compensation  for  the  amount  of  (181)  It  is  legal  to  take  pessesdoa 

the  confiscations   of  British  property,  of  these  for  the  benefit  of  the  conunn- 

fobjeet   to  certain  qualifications ;  and  nity,  and  no  action  lies  for  eomi>ensa- 

eommissioners  were  appointed  by  each  tion,  nor   is   any  recoverable,   unleai 

state  to  examine  and  abjudicate  upon  given  by  act  of  parliament.     4  Teim 

the  claims,  and  as  regarded  Great  Bri>  Bep.  382.— <l. 
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ticulars.  It  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  that  no  such  thing 
•was  ever  intended  by  those  who  united  to  form  a  society. 
I  But  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the  duties  of  the  state  and 
the  sovereign,  and,  of  course,  perfectly  equitable,  and  even 
strictly  just,  to  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  those  unhappy 
sufTerers  who  have  been  ruined  by  the  ravages  of  war,  (182) 
as  likewise  to  take  care  of  a  family  whose  head  and  support 
has  lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  the  state.  There  are  many 
debts  which  are  considered  as  sacred  by  the  man  who  knows 
his  duty,  although  they  do  not  afford  any  ground  of  action 
against  him.* 


408 


BOOS  m. 

CHAP.   XT. 


CHAP.  XVI. 


[  404  ] 


OV   VABIOUS    CONVENTIONS    MADE    DUEINO    THE    COUBSB    OP  chap,  xrv 
THE  WAR. 

WAR  would  become  too  cruel  and  destructive,  were  all ;  233. 
intercourse  between  enemies  absolutely  broken  off.     Accord-  '^^^  ^^ 
ing  to  the  observation  of  Grotiu8,t  there  still  subsists  a^*"'®'' 
friendly  intercourse  in  war,  as  Virgil  j  and  Tacitus§  have  ex- 
pressed it.     The  occurrences  and  events  of  war  lay  enemies 
under  the  necessity  of  entering  into  various   conventions. 
As  we  have  already  treated  in  general  of  the  observance  of 
faith  between  enemies,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  in  this  place 
to  prove  the  obligation  of  faithfully  acting  up  to  those  con- 
ventions made  in  war :  it  therefore  only  remains  to  explain 


(182)  See  note  (180),  p.  402. 

*  It  is  in  general  the  indispensable 
dnty  of  every  sovereign  to  adopt  the 
most  efficaoioas  measores  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  subjects  engaged  in  war, 
in  order  that  they  nwy  snifer  by  it  as 
little  as  possible,  instead  of  voluntarily 
exposing  them  to  greater  evils.  During 
the  wan  in  the  Netherlands,  Philip  the 
Second  prohibited  the  release  or  ex- 
change of  prisoners  of  war.  He  for- 
bade the  peasants,  under  pain  of  death, 
to  pay  any  contributions  with  a  view  to 
purchase  an  immunity  from  pillage  and 
conflagration;  (183)  and,  under  the 
same  penalty,  prohibited  the  use  of 
safeguards  and  protections.  In  oppo* 
sition  to  this  barbarous  ordinance,  the 


states-general  adopted  measures  fraught 
with  consummate  wisdom.  They  pub- 
lished an  edict,  in  which,  after  having 
described  the  destructive  consequences 
of  the  Spanish  barbarity,  they  exhorted 
the  Flemings  to  attend  to  their  own 
preservation,  and  threatened  to  retaliate 
on  all  who  should  obey  the  cruel  ordi- 
nance of  Philip.  By  such  conduct  they 
put  an  end  to  the  dreadful  proceedings 
to  which  it  had  given  birth.— Edit  a.  d. 
1797. 

t  lib.  iiL  cap.  zxL  {  1. 

j  Belli    commeroia 

Tunius 
Sustulit  ista  prior.— iBn.  x.  53S. 

}  Ann.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  TTxiii. 


(183)  Our  enactments  against  ran- 
soming ships  or  property  taken  by  an 
enemy  are  in  the  same  spirit;  (22  Geo. 
2,  c.  25;  43  Geo.  3,  c  105;  45  Geo.  8, 


0.  72 ;)  Marshall  on  Insurance,  431 ;  but 
exceptions  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity 
may  be  allowed  by  the  court  of  Ad- 
miralty.   Id.  Ibid. 
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BOOK  m.   the  nstore  of  them.    Sometimes  it  is  agreed  to  suspend 
OHAP.  XVI.  hostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  if  this  convention  be  made 
but  for  a  very  short  period,  or  only  regards  some  particular 
place,  it  is  called  a  cessation  or  suspension  of  arms.     Sack 
are  those  conventions  made  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the 
dead  after  an  assault  or  a  battle,  and  for  a  parley,  or  a  con- 
ference between  the  generals  of  the  hostile  armies.     If  the 
agreement  be  for  a  more  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
especially  if  general,  it  is  more  particularly  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  a  truce.     Many  people  use  both  expressions 
indiscriminately. 
i  234.  Does     The  trucc  or  suspension  of  arms  does  not  terminate  the 
not  termi-    ^^r ;  it  Only  suspends  its  operations. 

^    *  A  truce  is  either  partial  or  general.     By  the  former,  hos- 

3  235  A  ^^^^^^^^  ^®  suspended  only  in  certain  places,  as  between  a 
Lioe  ii  town  and  the  army  besieging  it.  By  the  latter,  they  are  to 
either  par-  ceasc  generally,  and  in  dil  places,  between  the  belligerent 
tui  or  gene-  powers.  Partial  truces  may  also  admit  of  a  distinction  with 
^^  respect  to  acts  of  hostility,  or  to  persons ;  that  is  to  say,  the 

parties  may  agree  to  abstain  frotn  certain  acts  of  hostility 
during  a  limited  time,  or  two  armies  may  mutually  eonelude 
a  truce  ot  suspension  of  arms  without  regard  to  any  particu- 
lar place. 
^  236.   Oe-      A  general  truce,  made  for  many  years,  differs  from  a  peace 
nerai  trace  in  Utile  clsc  than  in  leaving  the  question  which  was  the  ori- 
'wire."^     ginal  ground  of  the  war  still  undecided.     When  two  nations 
are  weary  of  hostilities,  and  yet  cannot  agree  on  the  point 
which  constitutes  the  subject  of  their  dispute,  they  generally 
have  recourse  t6  this  kiai  of  agreeitient.     Thus,  instead  of 
peace,  long  truces  onlv  have  usually  been  made  between  the 
[  405  ]  Christains  and  the  Turks, — sometimes  from  a  false  spirit  of 
religion ;  at  other  times,  because  neither  party  were  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  other  as  lawful  oimers  of  their  respective 
possessions. 
;  287.   By       It  is  uccessary  to  the  validity  of  an  agreement,  that  it  be 
whom  these  made  by  one  who  possesses  competent  powers.    Every  thing 
mTho^oon  ^^°^  ^^  ^^  ^  **^^*^  ^7        authority  of  the  sovereign,  who 
^ded.  ~"'  «^lone  has  the  right  botn  of  undertaking  the  War,  and  direct- 
ing its  operations.  (§  4)    But,  &om  the  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting every  thing  by  himself,  he  must  necessarily  communi- 
cate part  of  his  power  tO  his  ministers  and  officers.     The 
question,  therefore,  is,  to  cUtennine  what  are  the  things  of 
which  the  sovereign  resertes  the  management  in  his  own 
hands,  and  what  those  are  which  he  is  naturally  presumed  to 
intrust  to  the  ministers  of  his  will,  to  the  generals  and  otho" 
officers  emploved  in  military  operations.     We  have  above 
(Book  n.'  §  207)  laid  down  and  explained  the  principle  which 
is  to  serve  as  a  general  rule  oh  this  subject.    If  the  sovereign 
has  not  given  any  special  mandate,  the  person  commanding 
in  his  name  is  held  to  be  invested  with  aU  the  powers  neces- 
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sanr  for  the  readoi^ftble  a&d  sKltrtaty  exei^clse  of 
— ^ft>r  every  thing  irhioh  natuwilly  follows  from  hi 
Every  thing  beyond  that  is  reBerred  to  the  sovc 
not  stfpposed  to  have  delegated  «  greater  portion 
than  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  Us  affairs, 
this  tule,  a  general  truce  ean  otily  be  concluded 
reign  himself,  or  by  some  pferson  on  whom  he  1 
conferred  a  power  for  that  purpose.  For,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  sucoess  of  the  war,  that  a  gene 
invested  with  sach  an  extensive  authority :  it 
the  limits  of  his  fanotions,  which  consist  in  direc 
tary  operations  in  the  place  where  he  has  the  c 
not  in  regulating  the  general  interests  of  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  truce  is  a  taatter  of  so 
ance,  that  the  sovereign  is  always  presumed  to  1 
it  in  his  own  hands.  So  extensive  a  power  s 
viceroy  or  governor  of  a  distant  country,  for  t 
under  him ;  and  even  in  this  ease,  if  the  truce  1 
ber  of  years,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  the  severe 
tion  necessary.  The  Roman  consuls,  and  other 
had  a  power  to  grant  general  triicefl  for  the 
oommission ;  but,  if  th^t  term  was  eonsiderable. 
made  for  a  longer  time^  it  required  the  ratifi 
senate  and  people.  Even  a  partial  truce,  whc 
time,  seems  also  to  exceed  the  ordinary  powers  ( 
and  he  can  only  conclude  it  imder  a  reservatioi 
ratified  by  the  sovereign  authority^ 

But,  as  to  partial  truees  for  a  short  period,  i 
cessary,  and  almost  alwavs  proper,  that  the  g 
have  a  power  to  conclude  them  :-^it  is  necessary, 
not  wait  for  the  sovereign's  consent ;  it  is  pro 
occasions  when  the  truce  can  only  tend  to  spari 
of  blood,  and  to  promote  the  mutual  advantag 
tracting  parties.  With  such  a  power,  therefore 
or  commander  in  chief  is  naturallv  supposed  to 
Thus,  the  governor  of  a  town,  and  the  general 
may  agree  on  a  cessation  of  arms,  for  the  purpos 
the  dead,  or  of  coming  to  a  parley:  they  mav  < 
truce  for  some  months,  on  condition  that  the 
relieved  within  that  time,  shall  surrender,  &c. 
of  this  kind  only  tend  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
not  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  any  one. 

All  these  truces  and  suspensions  of  arms  are 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  consents  to  i 
in  his  own  person,  and  to  others  through  the  mi 
generals  and  officers.     His  faith  is  pledged  bj 
ments,  and  he  is  bound  to  enforce  their  observai 

The  truce  binds  the  contracting  parties  from 
of  its  being  concluded,  but  cannot  have  the  fo 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  on  both  sides,  till  it 
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BOOK  m.   lemnly  proclaimed :  and,  as  an  unknown  law  impoBes  no  obh- 
CHAP,  ^▼'vgntion,  the  truce  does  not  become  binding  on  the  subjects 
begini  to  be  j^^n  JqIj  notified  to  them.     Hence,  if,  before  they  can  have 
obUgstory.   ^j^^jjied  certain  information  of  its  being  concluded,  they  com- 
mit any  act  contrary  to  it — any  act  of  hostility — ^they  are  not 
punishable.     But,  as  the  sovereign  is  bound  to  fulfil  his 
promises,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  cause  restitution  to  be 
made  of  all  prizes  taken  subsequent  to  the  period  when  the 
truce  should  have  commenced.     The  subjects  who,  through 
ignorance  of  its  existence,  have  failed  to  observe  it,  are  not 
obliged  to  ofier  an  indenuufication,  any  more  than  their  sove- 
reign, who  was  unable  to  notify  it  to  them  sooner :  the  non- 
observance  of  the  truce,  in  this  case,  is  merely  an  accident, 
not  imputable  to  any  fault  on  his  part  or  on  theirs.     A  ship 
being  out  at  sea  at  the  time  when  the  truce  is  published,  meets 
with  a  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  sinks  her :  as  there  is  no 
guilt  in  this  case,  she  is  not  liable  to  pay  any  damage.     If  she 
has  made  a  capture  of  the  vessel,  all  the  obligation  she  lies 
under  is  to  restore  the  prize,  as  she  must  not  retain  it  in  vio- 
lation of  the  truce.     But  those  who  should,  through  their  own 
fault,  remain  ignorant  of  the  publication  of  the  truce,  would 
be  bound  to  repair  any  damage  they  had  caused,  contrary  to 
its  tenor.     The  simple  commission  of  a  fault,  and  especially 
of  a  slight  one,  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  impunity ;  and  it  certainly  does  not  deserve  to  be  pu- 
nished with  equal  severity  as  a  premeditated  transgression : 
but  it  furnishes  no  plea  against  the  obligation  to  repair  the 
damages  accruing.    In  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  obviate 
every  difficulty,  it  is  usual  with  sovereigns,  in  their  truces  as 
well  as  in  their  treaties  of  peace,  to  assign  difierent  periods 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  according  to  the  situation  and 
distance  of  places. 
{  340.  Pub-     Since  a  truce  cannot  be  obligatory  on  the  subjects  unless 
Ueation  of    tnown  to  them,  it  must  be  solemnly  published  in  all  the  places 
the  truce,     ^jj^^^  j^  jg  intended  that  it  should  be  observed. 
{ 241.  Sab-     If  any  of  the  subjects,  whether  military  men  or  private 
jeoti  oon-    citizens,  ofiend  against  the  truce,  this  is  no  violation  of  the 
SrSw '    piiblic  faith ;  nor  is  the  truce  thereby  broken.     But  the  de- 
linquents should  be  compelled  to  make  ample  compensation 
for  the  damage,  and  severely  punished.     Should  their  sove- 
[  407  ]  reign  refuse  to  do  justice,  on  the  complaints  of  the  party  injured, 
he  thereby  becomes  accessory  to  the  trespass,  and  violates 
the  truce. 
{  S43.  Vio-      Now,  if  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  or  any  person  by 
Ution  of      iiig  order,  or  even  with  his  simple  consent,  commits  any  act 
the  tnioe.     contrary  to  the  truce,  it  is  an  injury  to  the  other  contracting 
party :  the  truce  is  dissolved ;  and  the  iniured  party  is  en- 
titled immediately  to  take  up  arms,  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  operations  of  the  war,  but  also  of  avenging 
the  recent  injury  offered  to  him. 
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Sometimes  a  penalty  on  the  infractor  of 
reciprocally  stipulated;  and  then  the  truce 
diately  broken  on  the  first  infraction.  If  the  p 
submits  to  the  penalty,  and  repairs  the  dama 
still  subsists,  and  the  offended  party  has  noth 
claim.  But,  if  an  alternative  has  been  agreed 
in  case  of  an  infraction,  the  delinquent  shall  s 
penalty,  or  the  truce  shall  be  broken,  it  is  the 
who  has  the  choice  of  insisting  on  the  pena 
advantage  of  his  right  to  recommence  hostilitiei 
were  left  at  the  option  of  the  infractor,  the  i 
the  alternative  would  be  nugatory,  since,  bj 
submit  to  the  penalty  simply  stipulated,  he  woi 
compact,  and  thereby  give  the  injured  party  a 
up  arms  again.  Besides,  in  cautionary  cla 
kind,  the  alternative  is  not  supposed  to  be  : 
favour  of  him  who  fails  in  his  engagements ; 
be  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  reserves  to  hii 
vantage  of  breaking  them  by  his  infraction  rat 
dergo  the  penalty.  He  might  as  well  break  i 
openly.  The  only  object  of  the  penal  clause 
the  truce  from  being  so  easily  broken  ;  and  thi 
other  reason  for  introducing  it  with  an  altemat  i 
of  leaving  to  the  injured  party  a  right,  if  he 
dissolve  a  compact  from  which  the  behaviour 
shows  him  he  has  little  security  to  expect. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  time  of  the  truce  I 
specified,  in  order  to  prevent  all  doubt  or  dispii 
the  period  of  its  commencement,  and  that  of  :i 
The  French  language,  extremely  clear  and 
those  who  know  how  to  use  it  with  proprii 
expressions  which  bid  defiance  to  the  most  sub : 
The  words  ^UncltMiveli/**  and  ^^  exchmvely' 
ambiguity  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the  co:; 
regard  to  the  two  terms  of  the  truce — ^its  t 
end.  For  instance,  if  it  be  said  that  ''the  tri: 
from  the  first  of  March  inclusively,  until  th<i 
April,  also  inclusively,''  there  can  remain  no  doi 
if  the  words  had  simply  been,  ''from  the  first  ol 
the  15th  of  April,"  it  might  be  disputed  • 
two  days,  mentioned  as  the  initial  and  final 
truce,  were  comprehended  in  the  treaty  or  no 
authors  are  divided  on  this  question.  As  to  ; 
those  two  days,  it  seems,  beyond  all  question 
prised  in  the  truce  :  for,  if  it  be  agreed,  that  tl  i 
truce  from  the  first  of  March,  this  naturallj 
hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  first  of  March, 
latter  day,  there  is  something  more  of  d< 
pression  "  untiV*  seeming  to  separate  it  from  t 
armistice.    However,  as  we  often  say  "  unti 
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BOOK  in.  ^^  inelutivdff"  the  word  ^^untiV  is  not  Becessarily  exclnrive, 
^''fLZIL  according  to  the  geniBS  of  the  language.  And  as  a  truce 
which  spares  the  effusion  of  kiman  blood,  is  no  doubt  a 
thing  of  a  farouFable  imture,  pethaps  the  safest  way  is  to 
include  in  it  the  Yery  day  of  the  term.  Circarastances  may 
also  help  to  ascertain  the  Btkeaning :  but  it  is  very  wrong  not 
to  remove  all  ambiguity,  whef  it  may  be  done  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  single  word. 

In  national  comj^acts,  the  i^o.  d  ^^day**  is  to  be  understood 
of  a  natural  day,  since  it  is  in  this  meaning  that  a  day  is  tke 
common  Ineasure  of  time  ftmlong  nfttions^  The  computation 
by  civil  days  days  owes  its  origin  to  the  civil  law  of  each  nation, 
and  vsries  in  different  countries.  The  natural  day  begins 
at  Bonrise^  and  lasts  twenty-foiit  hours,  or  one  diurnal  re- 
volution of  the  sun.  If,  therefore,  a  fiuce  of  a  hundred 
days  be  agreed  on,  to  begin  on  the  first  of  March,  the  trace 
begins  at  sunrise  on  the  first  of  March,  and  is  to  continue  a 
hundred  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each.  But,  as  the  sun 
does  not  rise  at  the  same  hour  throughout  the  whole  year, 
the  parties,  iii  order  to  avoid  an  overstrained  nicety,  and  a 
degree  of  chicane  unbecoming  that  candour  which  should 
prevail  in  conventions  of  this  kind^  ought  certainly  to  un- 
derstand that  the  truce  expires,  as  it  began,  at  the  rising  of 
the  son*  The  terM  of  a  day  is  meant  from  one  sun  to  the 
other,  without  quibbling  or  disputing  about  the  difference 
of  a  few  minutes  in  the  time  of  his  rising.  He  who,  having 
made  a  truoe  for  a  hundred  days,  beginning  on  the  twenty- 
first  of  June,  when  the  sun  rises  about  four  o'clock,  should, 
on  the  day  iJie  truce  is  to  end,  take  up  arms  at  the  same 
hour,  and  surprise  his  enemy  before  sunrise,  would  certainly 
be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  mean  and  perfidious  chicanery. 

If  no  term  has  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the 
truce,  tiie  contracting  parties,  beinff  bound  by  it  immediately 
on  its  conclusion  (§  ^§),  ought  to  have  it  published  without 
delay,  in  order  that  it  may  be  punctually  observed :  for,  it 
becomes  binding  on  the  subjects  only  from  the  time  when 
it  is  duly  published  with  respect  to  them  (Ibid.);   and  it 
begins  to  take  effect  only  from  the  moment  of  the  first  pub' 
lication,  unless  otherwise  settled  by  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment 
2  345.  Ef.      The  general  effect  of  a  truce  is  that  every  act  of  hostility 
feoti  of  a     shall  absolutely  cease.     And,  in  order  to  obviate  all  dispute 
J™®*'  ^^  respecting  the  acts  which  may  be  termed  hostile,  the  general 
or  notTdw-  ^^  ^>  *'"**»  during  the  truce,  each  party  may,  within  his 
ingitsoon-  own  territories,  and  in  the  places  where  he  is  master,  do 
tiniumce.     whatever  he  would  have  a  right  to  do  in  time  of  profound 
aLh  ttLtT  P^*^®*     Thus,  a  truce  does  not  deprive  a  sovereign  of  the 
dTat    Kl^^rty  of  levying  soldiers,  assembling  an  army  in  his  own 
home  what  dominions,  marcmng  troops  within  the  country,  and  even 
thej  hare  *  calling  in  auxiliaries,  or  repairing  the  fortifieations  of  a  town 
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which  is  not  actually  besieged.    As  he  has  a  r 
these  things  in  time  of  peace,  the  truce  does 
h^nds.     Can  it  be  sappoeed  that,  by  such  a  comj 
to  debar  himself  from  executing  things  which  th 
of  hostilities  could  not  prevent  him  from  doing  'i 

But  to  take  advantage  of  the  cessation  of  an 
execute  without  danger  certain  things  whidi  a 
to  the  enemy,  and  which  could  not  have  been 
taken  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  is  < 
and  deceiving  the  enemy  with  whom  the  comp 
made :  it  is  a  breach  of  the  truce.  By  this  » 
rule  we  may  solve  several  particular  cases. 

The  truce  concluded  between  the  governor  o 
the  general  besieging  it,  deprives  both  of  the  li 
tinning  their  works.     With  regard  to  the  latter, 
fest, — his  works  being  acts  of  hostility.    But  m 
governor,  on  his  part,  avail  himself  of  the  arm  i 
purpose  of  repairing  the  breaches  or  erecting    i 
tions.    The  artillery  of  the  besiegers  does  not 
carry  oa  such  works  with  impunity  during  the  c(  i 
hostilities :  it  would  therefore  be  detrimental  to  : 
should  employ  the  truce  in  this  manner :  and  tl ; 
W)  obligation  of  submitting  to  be  so  far  imposec 
wiQ  wiSi  good  reason  consider  such  an  attempt  i 
tion  of  the  truce.  But  the  suspension  of  arms  do  i 
the  governor  from  continuing  within  his  town  s  i 
were  not  liable  to  be  impeded  by  the  attacks  o ' 
enemy.    At  the  last  siege  of  Toumay,  after  die  i 
the  town,  an  armistice  was  a^eed  on^  during  th< 
of  which,  the  governor  permitted  the  French  to  i 
necessary  preparations  for  attacking  the  citadel 
Uieir  works,  and  erect  their  batteries, — ^because 
on  his  part,  was  in  the  mean  time  busily  employ  i 
clearing  aw»y  the  rubbish  with  whidh  the  blowiuj ; 
j^ne  had  filled  the  citadel,  and  was  erecting  bai 
ramparle.     But  all  this  he  might  have  performs 
or  no  danger,  even  if  the  operations  of  the  sieji 
menced ;  whereas  the  French  could  not  have  car 
works  with  sudi  expedition,  or  made  their  ap]i 
erected  their  batteries  without  losing  a  great  nun 
There  was  therefore  no  equality  in  the  case ;  i 
footing,  the  truce  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  beii 
in  consequence  of  it,  die  capture  of  the  citado 
sooner,  probably,  by  a  fortnight,  than  it  would  oti 
happened. 

If  the  truce  be  concluded  either  finr  the  purpof  i 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation  or  of  waiting  for  tl 
the  respective  sovereigns,  the  besieged  governor 
use  of  it  as  a  .convenient  opportunity  to  introdi^ 
ammunition  into  the  town :  toxy  Aia  would  be  taki 
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BOOK  m.    advantage  of  the  armiBtice  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
cBAP.  xTi.  Qji^jQy — ^  conduct  which  is  inconsistent  with  candour  and 
honesty.     The  spirit  of  such  a  compact  evidently  imports 
that  all  things  shall  remain  as  they  were  at  the  moment  of  its 
conclusion. 
{349.   nil-     But  this  is  not  to  be  extended  to  a  suspension  of  arms 
^^^  «'  *  agreed  on  for  some  particular  circumstance,  as,  for  instance, 
^^1^    "    burying  the  dead.     In  this  case,  the  truce  is  to  be  interpreted, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  object.     Accordingly,  the  firing 
ceases,  either  in  all  quarters,  or  only  in  a  single  point  of 
attack,  pursuant  to  agreement,  that  each  party  may  freely 
carry  off  their  dead :  and  during  this  intermission  of  the  can- 
nonade, it  is  not  allowable  to  carry  on  any  works  which  the 
firing  would  have  impeded.    This  would  be  taking  an  undue 
advantage  of  the  armistice,  and  consequently  a  violation  of 
it.     But  it  is  perfectly  justifiable  in  the  governor,  during 
such  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  silently  to  introduce  a  reinforce- 
ment in  some  quarter  remote  from  the  point  of  attack.     If  the 
besieger,  lullea  by  such  an  armistice,  abates  in  his  vigilance, 
he  must  abide  the  consequences.     The  armistice  of  itself  does 
not  facilitate  the  entrance  of  that  reinforcement. 
{  S50.   Be-      Likewise,  if  an  army  in  a  bad  position  proposes  and  con- 
*"*'  ^  "  eludes  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead  after 
JJ'JJ^jj^  *a  battle,  it  cannot  pretend,  during  the  suspension  of  arms,  to 
don  of  hof.  oztricate  itself  from  its   disadvantageous  situation,  and  to 
tiiitiefl.        march  off  unmolested,  in  sight  of  the  enemy.     This  would  be 
availing  itself  of  the  compact  in  order  to  effect  a  purpose 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  accomplished.     This  would 
be  laying  a  snare :  and  conventions  must  not  be  converted 
into  snares.     The  enemy,  therefore,  may  justly  obstruct  the 
motions  of  that  army  the  moment  it  attempts  to  quit  its  sta- 
tion :  but,  if  it  silentlv  files  off  in  the  rear,  and  thus  reaches 
a  safer  position,  it  wiU  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith ; 
since  nothing  more  is  implied  by  a  suspension  of  arms  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  than  that  neither  party  shall  attack  the 
other  whilst  this  office   of  humanity  is  performing.     The 
enemy,  therefore,  can  only  blame  his  own  remissness : — he 
ought  to  have  stipulated,  that,  during  the  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities, neither  party  should  quit  their  post:  or  it  was  his  bu- 
siness vigilantlv  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  hostile  army: 
and  on  perceivm^  their  design,  he  was  at  liberty  to  oppose  it 
It  is  a  very  justifiable  stratagem  to  propose  a  cessation  of 
arms  for  a  particular  object,  with  a  view  of  lulling  the  enemy's 
vigilance,  and  covering  a  design  of  retreating. 

But,  if  the  truce  be  not  made  for  any  particular  object 
alone,  we  cannot  honourably  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  order  to 
gain  an  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  to  secure  an  important 
post,  or  to  advance  into  the  enemy's  country.  The  latter 
step  would  indeed  be  a  violation  of  the  truce ;  for,  every  advance 
into  the  enemy's  country  is  an  act  of  hostility. 
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Now,  as  a  trace  suspends  hostilities  without  p 
to  the  war,  every  thing  mnst,  during  the  conti 
truce,  be  suffered  to  remain  in  its  existing  state 
of  which  the  possession  is  contested :  nor  is  it  I 
places,  to  attempt  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  < 
This  is  a  third  general  rule. 

When  the  enemy  withdraws  his  troops  fron 
absolutely  quits  it,  his  conduct  sufficiently  show 
not  intend  to  occupy  it  any  longer :  and  in  thii 
lawfully  take  possession  of  it  during  the  truc' 
any  indication,  it  appears  that  a  post,  an  op( 
Tillage,  is  not  relinquished  by  the  enemy,  anc 
he  neglects  to  keep  it  guarded,  he  still  mainta 
and  claims  to  it,  the  truce  forbids  us  to  seize 
take  away  from  the  enemy  what  he  is  dispose 
an  act  of  hostility. 

It  is  also  an  undoubted  act  of  hostility  to  re< 
provinces  inclined  to  withdraw  from  the  sovei 
enemy,  and  give  themselves  up  to  us.  We  the 
receive  them  during  the  continuance  of  the  truce 
suspends  all  hostile  proceedings. 

Far  more  unlawful  it  is,  during  that  period,  ti 
subjects  of  the  enemy  to  revolt,  or  to  tamper  wi 
of  his  sovemors  and  garrisons.  These  are  n< 
proceemngs,  but  odious  acts  of  hostilitv  (§  18C 
sorters  and  fugitives,  they  may  be  received  dui 
since  they  are  received  even  in  time  of  peace,' 
no  treaty  to  the  contrary.  And,  even  if  sue 
exist,  its  effect  is  annulled,  or  at  least  suspende 
which  has  since  taken  place. 

To  seize  persons  or  things  belonging  to  the 
he  has  not,  by  any  particular  fault  on  his  sid 
grounds  for  such  seizure,  is  an  act  of  hostilif 
quently  not  allowable  during  a  truce. 

Since  the  right  of  postliminium  is  foundec 
state  of  war  (Chap.  XIV.  of  this  Book),  it  cam 
during  the  truce,  which  suspends  all  the  acts 
leaves  every  thing  in  its  existing  state  (§  251 
Boners  cannot  during  that  season  withdraw  fr( 
of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  recover  their  former  < 
the  enemy  has  a  right  to  detain  them  while  the  t 
and  it  is  only  on  its  conclusion  that  his  right  ove 
expires  (§  148). 

During  the  truce,  especially  if  made  for  a  1 
is  naturally  allowable  for  enemies  to  pass  and 
from  each  other's  country,  in  the  same  manner  a 
in  time  of  peace,  since  all  hostilities  are  now  sui 
each  of  the  sovereigns  is  at  liberty,  as  he  would 
peace,  to  adopt  every  precaution  which  may  be 
^ji  event  this  intercourse  from  becoming  preju 
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BOOK  IB.  He  has  yast  grounds  of  snspioion  against  people  with  ^om 
^MAF.  XVI.  ^^  -g  g^j^  ^  reoommence  hostilities.  He  may  even  dediare, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  truce,  that  he  will  admit  none  of 
the  enemy  into  an^  place  nnder  his  jnrifidiction. 
( 258.  Per-  Those  who,  haying  entered  the  enemy's  territories  during 
Bona  de.  the  truce,  are  detained  there  by  sicloiess  or  any  other  nosar^ 
tained  bj     mountable  obstacle,  and  thus  happen  to  remain  in  the  country 


mo    table    *^*®^  *^®  expiration  of  the  armistice,  may  in  strict  justice  be 
Xtocies,^    kept  prisoners :  it  is  an  accident  which  they  might  haye  fcn-e- 
after  the  ez- seen,  and  to  which  they  haye  of  their  own  accord  exposed 
idxattoB  of  themselyes ;  but  humanity  and  generosity  commonly  require 
the  traoo.     ^^  ^i^Qj  ghould  be  allowed  a  sufficient  term  for  their  de- 
parture. 
{  S59.   Par-     If  the  articles  of  truce  contain  any  conditions  either  mare 
tioaiaroon-  extcnsiye  or  more  narrowly  restrictiye  than  what  we  h»ye 
ttiotn^'  here  laid  down,  the  transaction  becomes  a  particular  conyen- 
tion.     It  IS  obligatory  on  the  contracting  parties,  who  are 
bound  to  obserye  what  they  haye  promised  in  due  form :  and 
the  obligations  thence  resulting  constitute  a  oonyenti<HiAl 
right,  the  detail  of  which  is  foreign  to  the  plan  of  this  work. 
)  269.  At       As  the  truce  only  suspends  the  effects  of  war  (§  233),  the 
the  ezpim-  moment  it  expires,  hostilities  may  be  renewed  without  any 
******  ^' >**•  fresh  declaration  of  war :  for  eyery  one  preyiously  knows  that 
wmTbm!     ^^^^  *^**  instant  the  war  will  resume  its  course;   and  the 
newed  wHh.reasons  for  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  are  not  applicable 
oat  anj       to  this  case  (§  51). 

freA  dedar  B^^  ^  tmce  of  many  years  yery  much  resembles  a  peace, 
'^^'^  and  only  differs  from  it  iu  leaying  the  subject  of  the  war  still 
undecided.  Now,  as  a  considerable  li^)se  of  time  may  haye 
effected  a  material  alteration  in  the  circumstances  fuid  dis- 
positions of  both  the  parties, — the  loye  of  peace,  so  becoiming 
in  soyereigns,  the  care  they  should  take  to  spare  their  sub- 

i'ects'  blood,  and  eyen  that  of  her  enemies, — these  dispositions, 
say,  seem  to  require  that  princes  should  not  take  i^p  arms 
again  at  the  expiration  of  a  truce  in  which  all  military  pre- 
paratiyes  had  been  totally  laid  aside  and  forgottep,  without 
making  some  declaration  which  may  inyite  the  enemy  to  pre- 
yent  the  effusion  of  blood.     The  &omans  haye  giyen  us  an 
example  of  this  commendable  moderation.     They  had  only 
made  a  truce  with  the  city  of  Veii ;  and  the  enemy  erea 
renewed  hostilities  before  the  stipulated  time  was  elapsed. 
Neyerthelees,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  college  of  the 
feciales  gaye  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Romans  should  send 
to  make  a  foniual  demand  of  satisfaction,  preyious  to  their 
-taking  up  arms  again.* 
{  20L  €k>      ^he  capitulations  on  the  surrender  of  towns  are  among 
^L?b***^'  the  principal  conyentions  made  between  enemies  during  the 
whoi/thej  <^c>urse  of  war.     They  are  usually  settled  between  the  general 

may  be  con- ■ ■ ■ 

daded.  *  ^Tit.  Lir.  Ub.  It.  eap.  30. 
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of  the  besieging  army  and  the  sovemor  of  the  besieged  town, 
.  both  acting  in  yirtne  of  the  anti^ority  annexed  to  their  respec- 
tive posts  or  commissions. 

We  have  elsewhere  (Book  11.  Ch.  XIV.)  laid  down  the 
principles  of  that  authority  which  is  vested  in  the  subordinate 
powers,  together  with  general  rules  to  aid  in  forming  a  deci-  [  418  ] 
sion  respecting  it.  All  this  has  recently  been  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words,  and  particularly  applied  to  generals  and  other 
military  commanders  in  chief  {§  237).  Since  the  general  of 
an  army,  ai^d  the  governor  of  a  town,  must  naturally  be 
invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their 
respective  functions,  we  have  a  rjght  to  presume  that  they 
possess  those  powers :  and  that  of  concluding  a  capitulation 
is  certainly  one  of  the  number,  especially  when  they  cannot 
wait  for  the  sovereign's  order.  A  treaty  made  by  them  on 
that  subject  is  therefore  valid,  and  binds  the  sovereigns  in 
whose  name  and  by  whose  authority  the  respective  com- 
manders have  acted. 

But  let  it  be  observed^  that,  if  those  officers  do  not  mean  2  262. 
to  exceed  their  powers,  they  should  scrupulously  confine  ^*™«f" 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  their  functions,  and  forbear  to  ^^^®^  " 
meddle  with  things  which  have  not  been  committed  to  their 
charge.  In  the  attack  and  the  defence,  in  the  capture  or  the 
surrender  of  a  town,  the  possession  alone  is  the  point  in  ques- 
tion, and  not  the  property  and  right :  the  fate  of  the  garrison 
is  also  involved  in  \he  transaction.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
manders may  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  the  manner 
in  which  the  capitulating  town  shall  be  possessed :  the  besieg- 
ing general  may  promise  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  spared, 
and  permitted  to  enjoy  their  religion,  franchises,  and  privi- 
leges :  and,  as  to  the  garrison,  he  ma^  allow  them  to  march 
out  with  their  arms  and  bageage,  with  all  the  honours  of 
war, — ^to  be  escorted  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety,  ko. 
The  governor  of  the  town  may  deliver  it  up  at  discretion,  if 
reduced  to  that  extremity  by  the  situation  of  affairs :  he  may 
surrender  himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war,  or  engage, 
that,  for  a  stipulated  time,  or  even  to  the  end  of  the  war,  they 
shall  not  carry  arms  against  the  same  enemy,  or  against  his 
allies :  and  the  governor's  promise  is  valid  and  obligatory  on 
all  under  his  command,  who  are  bound  to  obey  him  while  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  his  functions  (§  23). 

But,  should  the  besieging  general  take  on  him  to  promise 
that  lus  sovereign  shall  never  annex  the  conquered  town  to 
his  own  dominions,  or  shall,  after  a  certain  time,  be  obliged 
to  restore  it,  he  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  his  authority, 
in  entering  into  a  contract  respecting  matters  which  are  not 
intrusted  to  his  management.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of 
a  governor  who  in  the  capitulation  should  proceed  to  such 
lengths  as  for  ever  to  alienate  the  town  which  he  commands, 
and  to  deprive  his  Sovereign  of  the  right  to  retake  it, 
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BOOK  m.  who  should  promise  that  his  garrison  shall  never  carry  arms, 
CHAP.  XVI.  npt  even  in  another  war.  ffis  functions  do  not  give  him  so 
extensive  a  power.  If,  therefore,  in  the  conferences  for  a 
capitulation,  either  of  the  hostile  commanders  should  insist 
on  conditions  which  the  other  does  not  think  himself  em- 
powered to  grant,  thev  have  still  one  expedient  left,  which  is, 
to  agree  to  an  armistice,  during  which  every  thing  shall  con- 
[  414  ]  tinue  in  its  present  state,  until  they  have  received  orders  from 

higher  authority. 
g  263.  Ob-  At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  have  give^  the  reasons 
senranoe  of  Yfhj  WO  thought  it  Unnecessary  to  prove  in  this  place  that  all 
ticm  ^"iffld  *^®^^  conventions  made  during  the  course  of  the  war,  are  to 
ita  utility,  he  inviolably  adhered  to.  We  shall  therefore  only  observe, 
with  respect  to  capitulations  in  particular,  that,  as  it  is  unjust 
and  scandalous  to  violate  them,  so  the  consequences  of  such 
an  act  of  perfidy  often  prove  detrimental  to  the  party  who 
has  been  guilty  of  it.  What  confidence  can  thenceforward 
be  placed  in  him  ?  The  towns  which  he  attacks  will  endure 
the  most  dreadful  extremities,  rather  than  place  any  depend- 
ence on  his  word.  He  strengthens  his  enemies  by  compelling 
them  to  make  a  desperate  defence ;  and  every  siege  that  he 
is  obliged  to  undertake  will  become  terrible.  On  the  con- 
trary, fidelity  attracts  confidence  and  afiection ;  it  facilitates 
enterprises,  removes  obstacles,  and  paves  the  way  to  glorious 
successes.  Of  this,  history  furnishes  us  a  fine  example  in 
the  conduct  of  George  Baste,  general  of  the  imperialists  in 
1602,  against  Battery  and  the  Turks.  The  insurgents  of 
Battery's  party  having  gained  possession  of  Bistrith,  other- 
wise called  Nissa,  Baste  recovered  the  town  hj  a  capitulation, 
which  in  his  absence  was  violated  by  some  German  soldiers ; 
but,  being  informed  of  the  transaction  on  his  return,  he  imme 
diately  hanged  up  all  the  soldiers  concerned,  and  out  of  his 
own  purse  paid  the  inhabitants  all  the  damages  they  had  sus- 
tained. This  action  had  so  powerful  an  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  rebels,  that  they  all  submitted  to  the  emperor, 
without  demanding  any  other  surety  than  the  word  of  General 
Baste.* 
;  S64.  Pro-  Individuals,  whether  belonging  to  the  army  or  not,  who 
miBes  made  happen  singlv  to  fall  in  with  the  enemy,  are,  by  the  urgent 
u  *b*  lo^  necessity  of  the  circumstance,  left  to  their  own  discretion,  and 
Syidudl'  1^*7?  B^  f*r  as  concems  their  own  persons,  do  every  thing 
which  a  commander  might  do  with  respect  to  himself  and  the 
troops  under  his  command.  If,  therefore,  in  consequence  of 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  involved,  they  make  any  pro- 
mise, such  promise  (provided  it  do  not  extend  to  matters  which 
can  never  lie  within  the  sphere  of  a  private  individual)  is  valid 
and  obligatory,  as  being  made  with  competent  powers,  for, 
when  a  subject  can  neither  receive  his  sovereign's  ordei-s  nor 

*  Sully's  Momoirs,  by  M.  de  rEdnse,  vol.  It.  p.  179. 
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enjoy  his  protection,  he  assumes  his  natural  rights,  and  is  to  book  m. 
provide  for  his  own  safety  by  any  just  and  honourable  means -55f£:-^' 
in  his  power.  (184)  Hence,  if  that  individual  has  promised 
a  sum  for  his  ransom^  the  sovereign,  so  far  from  having  a 
power  to  discharge  him  from  his  promise,  should  oblige  him 
to  fulfil  it.  The  good  of  the  state  requires  that  faith  should 
be  kept  on  such  occasions,  and  that  subjects  should  have  this 
mode  of  saving  their  lives  or  recovering  their  liberty.  (185) 

Thus,  a  prisoner  who  is  released  on  his  parole,  is  bouna  to  [  415  ] 
observe  it  with  scrupulous  punctuality ;  nor  has  the  sovereign 
a  right  to  oppose  such  observance  of  his  engagement :  for, 
Had  not  the  prisoner  thus  given  his  parole,  he  would  not  have 
been  released. 

Thus,  also,  the  country  people,  the  inhabitants  of  villages 
or  defenceless  towns,  are  bound  to  pay  the  contributions 


(184)  In  general,  all  oontncts  in  fi^ 
TOUT  of  alien  enemies  are,  in  Great 
Britain,  yoid,  both  at  law  and  in  eqnity ; 
(WiUiamion  v.  Pattenon,  7  Taunton's 
Bep.  439,  1  J.  B.  Moore,  333,  8.  0.,* 
S  Ves.  A  B.  332 ;  ante,  321,  n.  (a),  ) ; 
nnless  the  enemy  come  into  this  coun- 
try 9tib  9alvo  eonduciUf  or  lire  here  by 
the  king's  license;  (Cowp.  163 ;  6  Term 
Rep.  23;  2  Yes.  &  Beam.  332.)  And 
a  bill  drawn  abroad  by  an  alien  enemy 
on  a  British  subject  here,  and  endorsed 
during  war  to  a  British  subject  voUtn- 
tartly  resident  in  the  hostile  country, 
cannot  be  enforced  by  the  latter  after 
peace  has  been  restored,  because  it  was 
illegal  in  its  concoction ;  ( WiUianuon  v, 
Patterton,  ubi  supra;  3  Bos.  A  PuL 
113;  8  Maule  A  Sel.  633.)  But,  upon 
the  principle  above  laid  down  by  Vat- 
tel,  it  was  decided  that  where  two 
British  subjects  were  declared  prinonen 
in  France,  and  one  of  them  drew  a  bill 
in  fkvour  of  the  other  on  a  third  British 
subject*  resident  in  England,  and  such 
payee  endorsed  the  same  in  France  to 
an  alien  enemy — ^it  was  held  that  the 
transaction  was  legal,  and  that  the 
alien's  right  of  action  was  only  «iw- 
pmded  during  the  war;  and  that,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  he  might  reeorer 
the  amount  from  the  acceptor;  for, 
otherwise,  such  persons  would  sustain 
great  prirations  during  their  detention : 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  it  is  no  ob- 
jection to  an  action  on  such  bill,  that 
it  is  brought  as  to  part  in  trust  for  an 
alien  enemy.  Antoine  y.  Moorthead,  6 
Taunt  237,  447,  1  Marsh.  Rep.  558,  S. 
0.  Danbug  t.  Moovhead,  6  Taunt  332. 


(185)  See  the  same  principle  and 
reasoning,  ante,  J  174,  p.  371-2.  This 
doctrine,  as  to  raneom,  and  ransom-bills, 
is  recognised  as  part  of  the  law  of  na- 
tionsy  in  4  Bla.  Com.  67;  1  Chitty's 
Com.  L.,  32,  428.  But  the  ransoming 
of  any  ships,  or  merchandise  on  board 
the  same,  and  taken  by  an  enemy  of 
Great  Britain,  is  absolutely  prohibited 
by  the  English  statutes,  (22  Geo.  3,  c 
25;  43  Geo.  3,  c  150;  45  Geo.  3,  c. 
72;)  except  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity, continuing  to  be  allowed  by  the 
Court  of  Admiralty;  and  all  contracts 
for  ransom,  contnuy  to  those  statutes, 
are  declared  void,  and  subjected  to  a 
penalty  of  £500.  Bee  Marshall  on  In- 
surances, 431.  These  ransom  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  remedial  laws,  and 
must  be  construed  liberally  to  meet  the 
mischief.  Haveloekv,  Roehwood,  8  Term 
Rep.  277 :  Anthon  y.  Fieker,  2  Dougl. 
649,  n. ;  Woodward  y.  Larhine,  3  Esp. 
R.  266.  And  see  decisions,  Oorme  v. 
Blaehbwme,  2  Dougl.  641;  Wehh  v. 
Brooke,  3  Taunt  6 ;  TeoU  y.  Hall,  and 
KelUf  T,. Grant,  1  Term  Rep.  73,  76. 
And  where  the  master  of  a  British  ship, 
captured  by  an  American,  induced  the 
latter  to  release  the  yessel,  on  the  for- 
mer drawing  a  bill  on  England  for 
£1000,  by  way  of  ransom,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  which  he  countermanded  in 
time,  he  was  eyen  aUowed  to  recover 
from  his  owners  compensation,  in  the 
nature  of  salvage,  for  his  services — 
morally  speaking,  constituting  a  per- 
iidious  breach  of  fUth.  Ship  London, 
2  Dodson's  Rep.  74.— 0. 
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BOOK  m.  which  they  have  promised  in  order  to  save  themselrea  firom 
£!!££:^ZL  pillage.  (186) 

Nay,  more,  a  subject  would  even  have  a  right  to  renounce 
his  country,  if  the  enemy,  being  master  of  his  person,  refused 
to  spare  his  life  on  any  other  condition:  for,  when  once  the 
society  to  which  he  belongs  is  unable  to  protect  and  defend 
him,  he  resumes  his  natural  rights.  And  besides,  should  he 
obstinately  refuse  compliance,  what  advantage  would  the 
state  derive  from  his  death  ?  Undoubtedly,  while  any  hope 
remains,  while  we  have  yet  any  means  of  serving  our  country, 
it  is  our  duty  to  expose  ourselves  and  to  brave  every  danger 
for  her  sake.  I  here  suppose  that  we  have  no  alternative  but 
that  of  renouncing  our  country,  or  perishing  without  any  ad- 
vantage to  her.  If  by  our  death  we  can  serve  her,  it  is  noble 
to  imitate  the  heroic  generosity  of  the  Decii.  But  an  engage- 
ment to  serve  asainst  our  country,  were  it  the  only  means  of 
saving  our  life,  is  dishonourable ;  and  a  man  of  spirit  would 
submit  to  a  thousand  deaths,  rather  than  make  so  disgraceful 
a  mromise. 

If  a  soldier,  meeting  an  enemy  in  a  by-place,  makes  him 
prisoner,  but  promisee  him  his  life  or  liberty  on  condition  of 
his  paying  a  certain  ransom,  this  agreement  is  to  be  respected 
by  the  superiors:  for,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  soldier, 
left  entirely  to  himself  on  that  occasion,  has  in  any  particular 
exceeded  ms  powers.  He  might,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
thought  it  imprudent  to  attack  that  enemy,  and,  under  that 
idea,  have  suffered  him  to  escape.  Under  the  direction  of  his 
superiors,  he  is  bound  to  obey :  when  alone,  he  is  left  to  his 
own  discretion.  Procopius  relates  the  adventure  of  two  sol- 
diers, the  one  a  Goth  and  the  other  a  Roman,  who,  being 
fallen  together  into  a  pit,  mutually  promised  each  other  that 
their  lives  should  be  spared:  and  uiis  agreement  was  approved 
by  the  Goths.* 


[  416  ]  CHAP.  XVn. 

CHAP,  xvn.    OP  SAPB-CONDUCTS  AND    PASSPORTS,— WITH  QUESTI0K8  OH 
THE  BANSOH  OP  PKISONBRS  OP  WAIL  (187) 

?  26S.  Na-  SAFE-CONDUCTS  and  passports  are  a  kind  of  privilege 
^ure  uf  wfe-jjigiiring  gafcty  to  porsous  in  passing  and  repassing,  or  to  cer- 
and  pMs-     ^^^  thmgs  during  their  conveyance  from  one  place  to  another. 

porti. 

(186)  S«mo  pointy  euue,  408,  in  Boto.       (ISf)  As  to  these,  snd  Medftem- 
— C.  nean  passet  and  licenses   in  general^ 

*  Hist  Goth.  lib.  li.  oih?.  L  qnoted  by    see  1  Cutty's  Commercial  Law,  4S%— 
Paifendorf,  book  yiii.  chap.  vii.  14.  513. — C. 
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From  the  usage  and  genius  of  the  (French)  lang 
pears  that  the  term  ^^pcusporf*  is  used,  on  ordinar 
when  speaking  of  persons  who  lie  under  no  parti< 
tion  as  to  passing  and  repassing  in  safety,  and  tc 
only  granted  for  greater  security,  and, in  order  to 
debate,  or  to  exempt  them  from  some  general 
A  Bafe-coTiduct  is  given  to  those  who  otherwise  coul 
pass  through  the  places  where  he  who  grants  it  i 
as,  for  instance,  to  a  person  charged  with  some  mis 
or  to  an  enemy.     It  is  of  the  latter  that  we  are  h 

All  safe-conducts,  like  every  other  act  of  su] 
mand,  emanate  from  the  sovereign  authority :  bu 
may  delegate  to  his  officers  the  power  of  grantii 
ducts ;  and  they  are  invested  with  that  power  e 
express  commission,  or  bv  a  natural  consequence! 
ture  of  their  functions.  A  general  of  an  army,  fn 
nature  of  his  post,  can  grant  safe-conducts :  and, 
derived,  though  mediately,  from  the  sovereign  an 
other  general  or  officers  of  the  same  prince  ai 
respect  them. 

The  person  named  in  the  safe-conduct  cannot 
privilege  to  another :  for  he  does  not  know  whd 
matter  of  indiiSference  to  the  grantor  of  the  safe-c 
another  person  should  use  it  in  his  stead :  and, 
presuming  that  to  be  the  case,  he  is  even  bound 
the  contrary,  on  account  of  the  abuses  which  m 
result ;  and  ne  cannot  assume  to  himself  any  furtl 
than  was  intended  for  him.  If  the  safe-conduct 
not  for  persons,  but  for  certain  effects,  tibose  effi: 
removed  by  others  besides  the  owner.  jFhe  chc 
who  remove  them  is  indifferent,  provided  there 
against  them  any  personal  exception  sufficient  to  :i 
objects  of  just  suspicion  in  the  eye  of  him  who 
safe-conduct)  or  to  exclude  them  from  the  privile; 
inghis  territories. 

He  who  promises  security  by  a  safe-conduct,  | 
afford  it  wherever  he  has  the  command, — ^not  onlj 
territories,  but  likewise  in  every  place  where 
troops  may  happen  to  be :  and  he  is  bound,  not 
bear  violating  that  security  either  by  himself  or 
but  also  to  protect  and  defend  the  person  to  i^ 
promised  it,  to  punish  any  of  his  suDJects  who  I 
him  violence,  and  oblige  them  to  make  good  the  <  I 

*  At  the   fiunonfl   interyiew  at  Pe-  and  negotiated  their  d(  I 

roBBe,  Charles  duke  of  Bargnndy,  ez-  was  at  Peronne,  Char 

asperated  to  find  that  Lohib  XL  had  been  jostifiable  in  dinr  i 

engaged  the  people  of  Liege  to  take  up  oonduct  of  whioh  an  is  i 

arma  against  him,  paid  no  reepeot  to  been  made.    But  the  ] ' 

tiie  safe-oonduot  whioh  he  had  granted  had  despatched  agents  \ 

to  that  prinoe.    If  Louis  had  plotted  purpose,  before  there  n : 
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BOOK  ui.  As  the  right  arising  from  a  safe-conduct  proceeds  entirely 
CHAP.  lYiL  £> j.^^  ^}^^  ^1  ^f  j^  ^^Q  grants  it,  that  mU  is  the  standard 
^  269.  How  by  vhich  the  extent  of  the  right  is  to  be  measured ;  and  the 
the^StdL^^^  discoverable  in  the  object  for  which  the  safe-conduct 
rived  from  was  granted.  Consequently,  a  person  who  has  barely  ob- 
a  ssfe-oon-  taiuel  permission  to  go  away,  does  not  thence  derive  a  right 
^^0^  to  come  back  again;  and  a  safe-conduct,  granted  for  the 

sunple  passage  tmrough  a  country,  does  not  entitle  the  bearer 
to  repass  through  it  on  his  return.     When  the  safe-conduct 
is  granted  for  a  particular  business,  it  must  continue  in  force 
until  that  business  is  concluded,  and  the  person  has  had  time 
to  depart :  if  it  is  specified  to  be  granted  for  a  journey,  it 
will  also  serve  for  the  person's  return,  since  both  passage  and 
return  are  included  in  a  journey.     As  this  privilege  consists 
in  the  liberty  of  going  and  commg  in  safety,  it  differs  from  a 
permission  to  settle  in  any  particular  place,  and  consequently 
cannot  give  a  right  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  length  of  time, 
unless  on  some  special  business,  in  consideration  of  which 
the  safe-conduct  was  asked  and  granted. 
^  270.  Whe-     A  safe-conduct  given  to  a  traveller,  naturally  includes  his 
****d^*w   ^*88*8®>  ^^  ^  clothes,  and  other  things  necessary  for  his 
BM«lnd*"  journey,  with  even  one  or  two  domestics,  or  more,  according 
domestieB.    to  the  rank  of  the  person.     But,  in  all  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  others  wluch  we  have  just  noticed  above,  the  safest 
mode,  especially  when  we  have  to  do  with  enemies  or  other 
suspected  persons,  is,  to  specify  and  distinctly  enumerate  the 
particulars,  in  order  to  obviate  every  difficulty.    Accordingly, 
such  is  the  practice  which  at  present  prevails ;  and,  in  grant- 
ing safe-conducts,  it  is  the  custom  expressly  to  include  the 
baggage  and  domestics. 
{ 271.  Safo-     Though  a  permission  to  settle  anywhere,  granted  to  the 
oondaot       father  of  a  family,  naturally  includes  his  wife  and  children, 
S*n!h*^    it  is  otherwise  wim  a  safe-conduct;  because  it  seldom  hap- 
ioes  not^L.  P^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  settles  in  a  place  without  having  his  family 
elude  his  fk-  with  him ;  whereas,  on  a  journey,  it  is  more  usual  to  travel 
xniiy-  without  them. 

}  272.  Safe-  A  safe-conduct,  granted  to  a  person  for  him$elf  and  his 
oondaot  retinuej  cannot  give  him  a  right  of  bringing  with  him  persons 
fr^'to  mT  y^^l  suspected  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  banisned,  or 
°*^  and  Sf  have  fled  from  the  country  on  account  of  any  crime ;  nor  can 


one 


radnne.       it  serve  as  a  protection  to  such  men :  for,  the  soverei^  who 
grants  a  safe-conduct  in  those  general  terms,  does  not  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  presumptuously  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
[  418  ]  bringing  persons  into  his  territories  who  have  been  guilty  of 

crimes,  or  have  particularly  offended  him. 
2  273.  Tom     A  safe-conduct,  given  for  a  stated  term,  expires  at  the  end 

of  the  safe-  - 

conduct        ^f  11^^  meeting  at  Peronne ;  and  ChaileSy    peoted  intoDUtenea.  oommitted  a  ta- 
in the  transportB  of  blind  resentment^    grant  broaoh  of  tut  law  of  nalioiii. 
excited  by  the  disagreeable  and  ones- 
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of  the  term  specified  therein ;  and  the  bearer 
retire  before  that  time,  may  be  arrested,  and 
according  to  circumstances,  especially  if  he  1 
for  suspicion  by  an  affected  delay. 

But,  if  forcibly  detained,  as  by  sickness,  s 
able  to  depart  in  time,  a  proper  respite  sho 
him ;  for  a  promise  of  security  has  been  mad 
though  it  was  made  only  for  a  limited  time,  i1 
fault  of  his  own  that  he  has  been  prevented 
within  the  term.  The  case  is  different  from  tl 
coming  into  our  country  during  a  truce :  t( 
have  made  no  particular  promise :  he,  at  his  < 
advantage  of  a  general  liberty  allowed  by  tb 
hostilities.  All  we  have  promised  to  the  ene: 
hostilities  for  a  certain  time ;  and,  at  the  ex 
term,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  us  that 
to  let  the  war  freely  take  its  course,  without 
by  a  variety  of  excuses  and  pretexts. 

The  safe-conduct  does  not  expire  at  the  c 
sition  of  him  who  granted  it ;  for  it  was  gr 
the  sovereign  authori^,  which  never  dies,  an 
exists  independent  of  the  person  intrusted  y 
of  it.  It  is  with  this  act  as  with  other  or 
public  power ;  their  validity  or  duration  does 
the  life  of  him  who  enacted  them,  unless,  b; 
ture,  or  by  express  declaration,  they  are  per 
to  him. 

The  successor,  nevertheless,  may  revoke  a 
he  has  good  reasons  for  the  revocation,  i 
granted  it  may,  in  like  case,  revoke  it :  nc 
obliged  to  make  known  his  reasons.  Every 
it  becomes  detrimental  to  the  state,  may  be  i 
tuitous  privilege,  purely  and  simply, — a  pure 
on  giving  an  indemnification  to  the  parties  c< 

S)se  a  prince  or  his  general  is  preparing  fo 
tion, — ^must  he  suffer  any  person,  under 
conduct,  antecedently  obtained,  to  come  ai 
preparatives,  and  give  the  enemy  intelligence 
a  safe-conduct  is  not  to  be  converted  into  a 
revoked,  the  bearer  must  be  allowed  time 
depart  in  safety.  If  he,  like  any  other  trave 
for  some  time,  in  order  to  prevent  his  carr; 
to  the  enemy,  no  ill-treatment  is  to  be  offer 
he  to  be  kept  longer  than  while  the  reasons  i 
subsist. 

If  a  safe-conduct  contains  this  clause — ^^1 
we  shall  think  fib^'  it  gives  only  a  precario 
revocable  every  moment :  but,  until  it  has 
revoked,  it  remains  valid.  It  expires  on  tt 
who  gave  it,  who,  from  that  moment,  ceases 
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BOOK  m.  tinnation  of  the  privilege.  Bat  it  must  always  be  nnder- 
oHAP.  xm.  fltood  that,  when  a  safe-conduct  expires  in  this  manner, 
we  9haU  the  bearer  is  to  be  allowed  a  proper  time  for  his  safe  de- 
^"*-^-      parture. 

i  2^®-  ^^'     After  having  discossed  the  right  of  making  prisoners  of 
u^«  to  the  ^^'^^ — *^®  obligation  of  the  captor  to  release  them  at  the 
ransom  of    poaco,  by  exch^ge  or  ransom, — ^and  that  of  their  sovereign 
priBonera.     to  obtain  their  Uberty, — ^it  remains  to  consider  the  nature 
of  those  conventions  whose  object  is  the  deliverance  of  these 
unfortunate  sufferers.      If  the  belligerent  sovereigns  have 
agreed  on  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  or  ransom  of  prisoners, 
they  are  bound  to  observe  it  with  equal  fidelity  as  any  other 
convention.     But  if  (as  was  frequently  the  practice  in  former 
times)  the  state  leaves  to  each  prisoner,  at  least  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  the  care  of  redeeming  himself — such 
private  conventions  present  a  number  of  questions,  of  which 
we  shall  only  touch  on  the  principal  ones. 
}279.   Tho      He  who  has  acquired  a  lawful  ri^ht  to  demand  a  rans(Hn  from 
right  of  de-  j^jg  prisoner,  may  transfer  his  rirat  to  a  third  person.     This 
raawm  may  ^^  practised  in  the  last  ages.     It  was  frequent  for  military 
be  trans-     men  to  rosi^  their  prisoners,  and  transfer  all  the  rights  they 
fenecL        had  over  tnem  into  other  hands.    But  as  the  person  who 
takes  a  prisoner  is  bound  to  treat  him  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity (§  150),  he  must  not,  if  he  wishes  that  his  condnct 
should  be  free  from  censure,  transfer  his  right,  in  an  unli- 
mited manner,  to  one  who  might  make  an  improper  use  of  it: 
when  he  has  agreed  with  his  prisoner  concerning  the  price 
of  his  ransom,  he  may  transfer  to  whom  he  pleases  the  right 
to  demand  the  stipulated  sum. 
i  ^^'  ^"^"^     When  once  the  agreement  is  made  with  a  prisoner  for  the 
tho^oonr^-  P"^  ®^  ^®  ransom,  it  becomes  a  perfect  contract,  and  can- 
tion  made  '  ^ot  be  rescinded  under  pretence  that  the  prisoner  is  disoo- 
for  the  rate  vored  to  be  richer  than  was  imagined :  for  it  is  by  no  means 
of  the  ran-  neccssary  that  the  rate  should  be  proportioned  to  the  wealth 
'^™-  of  the  prisoner,  since  that  is  not  the  scale  by  which  we  mea- 

sure the  right  to  detain  a  prisoner  of  war  (§§  148,  158). 
But  it  is  natural  to  proportion  the  price  of  the  ransom  to 
the  prisoner's  rank  in  the  hostile  army,  because  the  liberty 
of  an  officer  of  distinction  is  of  greater  consequence  than 
that  of  a  private  soldier  or  an  inferior  officer.     K  the  pri- 
soner has  not  only  concealed,  but  disguised  his  rank,  it  is  a 
fraud  on  his  part,  which  gives  the  captor  a  right  to  annul  the 
compact. 
{281.  Apri-     K  a  prisoner,  having  agreed  on  the  price  of  his  ransonv 
■oner  dying  ^^g  before  payment,  it  is  asked  whether  the  stipulated  amn 
menrofnm-  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  whether  the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  it  ?    They 
aom.  undoubtedly  are,  if  the  prisoner  died  in  the  possession  of  htf 

liberty :  for,  from  the  moment  of  his  release,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  had  promised  a  sum,  that  sum  becomes  due,  and 
does  not  at  all  belong  to  his  heirs.    But,  if  he  had  not  yet 
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obtained  his  liberty,  tbe  price  which  was  to  have  been  paid  chap.  m. 
for  it  is  not  a  debt  on  him  or  his  heirs,  unless  he  had  made -£5f£i.£I?" 
his  agreement  in  a  different  manner ;  and  he  is  not  repnted 
to  have  received  his  liberty  until  the  moment  when  he  is  per- 
fectly free  to  depart  at  pleasure, — ^when  neither  the  person 
who  held  him  prisoner,  nor  that  person's  sovereign,  opposes 
his  release  and  departure. 

If  he  has  only  been  permitted  to  take  a  journey,  for  the 
purpose  of  prevailing  on  his  firiends  or  his  sovereign  to  fur- 
nish him  with  the  means  of  ransoming  himself,  and  dies  be- 
fore he  is  possessed  of  his  fiill  liberty,  before  he  is  finally 
discharged  from  his  parole,  nothing  is  due  for  his  ransom. 

If,  after  having  agreed  on  the  price,  he  is  detained  in  pri- 
son till  the  time  of  payment,  and  there  dies  in  the  interim, 
his  heirs  are  not  bound  to  pay  the  ransom — such  an  agree- 
ment being,  on  the  part  of  the  person  who  held  him  prisoner, 
no  more  than  a  promise  of  giving  him  his  liberty  on  the 
actual  payment  of  a  oertaiii  sum.  A  promise  of  buying  and 
selling  does  not  bind  the  supposed  purchaser  to  pay  the  price 
of  the  article  in  question,  if  it  happens  to  perisn  before  the 
completion  of  the  purchase.  But  if  the  contract  of  sale  be 
perfect,  the  purchaser  must  pay  the  price  of  the  thing  sold, 
though  it  should  happen  to  perish  before  delivery,'  provided 
there  was  no  fault  or  delay  on  the  part  of  the  vendor.  For 
this  reason,  if  the  prisoner  has  absolutely,  concluded  the 
agreement  for  his  ransom,  acknowledging  himself,  from  that 
moment,  debtor  for  the  stipulated  sum, — and  is,  nevertheless, 
still  detained,  no  longer  indeed  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  surety 
for  the  payment, — the  price  of  the  ransom  is  due,  notwith- 
standing the  circumstance  of  his  dying  in  the  interim. 

If  the  agreement  says  that  the  ransom  shall  be  paid  on  a 
certain  day,  and  the  prisoner  happens  to  die  before  that  day, 
the  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  the  sum  agreed  on :  for  the  ran- 
som was  due ;  and  the  appointed  day  was  assigned  merely  as 
the  term  of  payment. 

From  a  rigid  application  of  the  same  principles,  it  follows  ;  282.  Pti- 
that  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  released  on  condition  of  pro-  "<>»®'  "■ 
curing  the  release  of  another,  should  return  to  prison,  in  conation  of 
case  the  latter  happens  to  die  before  he  has  been  able  tOp^oori^g 
procure  him  his  liberty.     But  certainly  such  an  unfortunate  the  release 
case  is  entitled  to  lenity ;  and  equity  seems  to  require  that  ^^  another, 
this  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment 
of  that  liberty  which  has  been  granted  to  him,  provided  he 
pays  a  fair  equivalent  for  it,  since  he  is  now  unable  to  pur- 
chase it  precisely  at  the  price  agreed  on. 

If  a  prisoner,  who  has  been  fully  set  at  liberty,  after  hav- ;  283,  Pri- 
iug  promised  but  not  paid  his  ransom,  happens  to  be  taken  a  '^^^^  >^ 
second  time,  it  is  evident  that,  without  being  exempted  from  Jf  ®jj^^®^!Id 
the  payment  of  his  former  ransom,  he  will  have  to  pay  ajj^f^^^J^ 
second,  if  he  wishes  to  recover  his  liberty.  ranson. 
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BOOK  m.       On  the  other  hand,  though  the  prisoner  has  agreed  for  the 
CHAP.  XVII,  p^-^^  ^f  j^  ransom,  if,  before  the  execution  of  the  com- 

1  ^^'  ^"-  pact, — before  he  is  set  at  liberty  in  virtue  of  it, — ^he  be  re- 
oneriwrfore  ^^^^  ^^^  delivered  by  his  own  party,  he  owes  nothing,  I 
he  has »«.  here  evidently  suppose  that  the  contract  for  his  ransom  was 
ceivedhiflU-not  complctea,  and  that  the  prisoner  had  not  acknowledged 
toorty.  himoolf  debtor  for  the  sum  agreed  on.  The  person  who  held 
[  421  3  ^^  prison^*  had,  as  it  were,  only  made  him  a  promise  of 

selling,  and  he  had  promised  to  purchase :  but  the  purchase 
and  sale  had  not  actually  passed  into  effect ;  the  property 
was  not  actually  transferred. 

2  285.  Whe-  The  property  of  a  prisoner's  effects  is  not  vested  in  the 
^  ****hi  h  ^^P**^"^?  except  so  far  as  he  seizes  on  those  effects  at  the  time 
a  prSoner"  ^^  ^^  Capture.  Of  this  there  is  no  doubt,  in  these  modern 
has  found  times,  wueu  prisoners  of  war  are  not  reduced  to  slavery. 
moaiu  to  And,  even  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  property  of  a  slave's 
oodomI,  ho-  go0(ig  (Joes  not,  without  some  other  reason,  pass  to  the  mas- 
^^^  ter  of  the  slave.     There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  slavery 

which  can  of  itself  produce  that  effect.  Though  a  man 
obtains  certain  rights  over  the  liberty  of  another,  does  it 
thence  follow  that  he  shall  have  a  right  over  his  property 
also  ?  When,  therefore,  the  enemy  has  not  plundered  his 
prisoner,  or  when  the  latter  has  found  means  to  conceal 
something  from  the  captor's  search,  whatever  he  has  thus 
saved  still  continues  to  be  his  own  property,  and  he  may  em- 
ploy it  towards  the  payment  of  his  ransom.  At  present, 
even  the  plundering  of  prisoners  is  not  always  practised : 
the  greedy  soldier  sometimes  proceeds  to  such  lengths ;  but 
an  officer  would  think  it  an  indelible  stain  on  his  character, 
to  have  deprived  them  of  the  smallest  article.  A  party  of 
private  French  troopers,  who  had  captured  a  British  general 
at  the  battle  of  Rocoux,  claimed  no  right  to  anything  be- 
lolling  to  their  prisoner,  except  his  arms  alone. 
;  286.  Hos-  The  death  of  the  prisoner  extinguishes  the  captor's  right, 
tages  giyen  Wherefore,  if  any  person  is  given  as  a  hostage  in  order  to 
liwfcse^o/*  procure  a  prisoner's  enlargement,  he  ought  to  be  released  the 
,^Q„,  moment  the  prisoner  dies ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
hostage  dies,  his  death  does  not  reinstate  the  prisoner  in  the 
possession  of  his  liberty.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true,  if  the 
one,  instead  of  bein^  simply  a  hostage  for  the  other,  had 
been  substituted  in  fis  stead. 
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BOOK.  m. 
CHAP.  XTIU. 


CHAP.  xvm. 

OF  oiviL  naiL  WA/^ 


IT  is  a  question  very  much  debated,  whether  a  sovereign ;  287.  Fotm- 
*s  bound  to  observe  the  common  laws  of  war  towards  rebel-  Nation  of  Uio 
lious  subjects  who  have  openly  taken  up  arms  against  him?T^J^**^'' 
A  flatterer,  or  a  prince  of  a  cruel  and  arbitrary  disposition,  J^^nrt  the 
will  immediately  pronounce  that  the  laws  of  war  were  not  rebels, 
made  for  rebels,  for  whom  no  punishment  can  be  too  severe.  [  422  ] 
Let  us  proceed  more  soberly,  and  reason  from  the  incon- 
testable principles  above  laid  down.     In  order  clearly  to  dis- 
cover what  conduct  the  sovereign  ought  to  pursue  towards  ^ 
revolted  subjects,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  recollect  that      i 
aU  the  sovereign's  rights  are  derived  from  those  of  the  state 
or  of  civil  society,  from  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  from  the 
obligation  he  lies  under  of  watching  over  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  of  procuring  her  greatest  happiness,  of  maintaining 
order,  justice,  and  peace  within  her  boundaries  (Book  L 
Chap.  lY).     Secondly,  we  must  distinguish  the  nature  and 
degree  of  the  different  disorders  which  may  disturb  the  state, 
and  oblige  the  sovereign  to  take  up  arms,  or  substitute  forci- 
ble measures  instead  of  the  milder  influence  of  authority. 

The  name  of  rebeh  is  given  to  all  subjects  who  unjustly  2288.  Who 
take  up  arms  against  the  ruler  of  the  society,  whether  theuraroi«lt>«i«- 
view  be  to  deprive  him  of  the  supreme  authority,  or  to  resist 
his  conmiands  in  some  particular  instance,  and  to  impose  con 
ditions  on  him. 

A  popular  commotion  is  a  concourse  of  people  who  as-|289.  Popu- 
semble  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  refuse  to  Usten  to  the^®<*™"**- 
voice  of  their  superiors,  whether  the  design  of  the  ^sembled^Jl^j^'JJ^ 
multitude  be   levelled  against  the  superiors  themselves,  orditaon.' 
only  against  some  private  individuals.     Violent  commotions 
of  this  kind  take  place  when  the  people  think  themselves 
a^rieved ;  and  there  is  no  order  of  men  who  so  frequently 
give  rise  to  them  as  the  tax-gatherers.     If  the  rage  of  the 
malecontents  be  particularly  levelled  at  the  magistrates,  or 
others  vested  with  the  public  authority,  and  they  proceed  to 
a  formal  disobedience  or  acts  of  open  violence,  this  is  called 
a  sedition.    When  the  evil  spreads, — ^when  it  infects  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  of  a  city  or  province,  and  gains 
such  strength  that  even  the  sovereign  himself  is  no  longer 
obeyed, — it  is  usual  more  particularly  to  distinguish  such  a 
disorder  by  the  name  of  insurrection. 

All  these  violences  disturb  the  public  order,  and  are  state  §290.  How 
crimes,  even  when  arising  from  just  causes  of  complaint.  *J*«  ■<>▼•- 
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•MK  m.   For  violent  mea4iiireB  are  forbidden  in  civil  society:  the  in- 
cgAP.  XVIII.  jqr^ j  individuala  should  apply  to  the  magistrate  for  redress; 
nlgn  \b  to    and  if  they  do  not  obtain  justice  from  that  quarter,  they  may 
■appreM      lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.     Everr  citi- 
^         sen  should  even  patiently  endure  evils,  which  are  not  insup- 
portable, rather  than  disturb  the  public  peace.     A  denial  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign,  or  affected  delays,  oan 
alone  excuse  the  furious  transports  of  a  people  whose  pa- 
tience has  been  exhausted, — and  even  justify  them,  if  the 
evils  be  intol^able,  and  the  oppression  great  and  manifest. 
But  what  conduct  shall  the  sovereign  observe  towards  the  in- 
surgents ?    I  answer,  in  general, — such  conduct  as  shall  at 
the  same  time  be  the  most  consonant  to  justice,  and  the  mo6t 
salutary  to  the  state.    Although  it  be  his  duty  to  repress 
those  who  unnecessarily  disturb  the  public  peace,  he  is  bound 

I  to  show  clemency  towards  unfortunate  persons,  to  whom  just 
causes  of  complaint  have  been  given,  and  whose  sole  crime 
consists  in  the  attempt  to  do  themselves  justice:  they  have 
been  deficient  in  patience  rather  than  fidelity.  Subjects  who 
[  429^  ]  rise  against  their  prince  without  cause  deserve  severe  punish- 
ment: yet,  even  in  this  case,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
the  delmquents,  clemency  becomes  a  duty  in  the  sovereim. 
Shall  he  depopulate  a  city,  or  desolate  a  province,  in  order 
to  punish  her  rebellion  ?  Any  punishment,  however  just  in 
itself,  which  embraces  too  sreat  a  number  of  persons,  becomes 
an  act  of  downright  cruelty.  Had  the  insurrection  of  the 
Netherlands  against  Spain  been  totally  unwarrantable,  univer- 
/  sal  detestation  would  still  attend  the  memory  of  the  duke  of 
I  Alva,  who  made  it  his  boast  that  he  had  caused  twenty  thou- 
I  sand  heads  to  be  struck  off  hj  the  hands  of  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. Let  not  his  sangumary  imitators  expect  to  justify 
their  enormities  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  What  prince  ever 
Buffered^  more  outrageous  indignities  from  his  subjects  than 
Henry  the  Great,  of  France  ?  *  Yet,  his  victories  were  ever 
accompanied  by  a  uniform  demencv;  and  that  excellent 
prince  at  length  obtained  the  success  he  deserved :  he  rained 
a  nation  of  faithful  subjects;  whereas  the  duke  of  Alva 
caused  his  master  to  lose  the  United  Provinces.  Crimes,  in 
which  a  number  of  persons  are  involved,  are  to  be  punished 
by  penalties  which  shall  equally  fall  on  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned :  the  sovereign  may  deprive  a  town  of  her  privileges, 
at  least,  till  she  has  fully  acknowledged  her  fault :  as  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  let  that  be  reserved  for  the  authors  of  the 
disturbances, — for  those  incendiaries  who  incite  the  people 
to  revolt.  But  tyrants  alone  will  treat,  as  seditious,  those 
brave  and  resolute  citizens  who  exhort  the  people  to  preserve 
themselves  from  oppression,  and  to  vindicate  their  rights  and 
privileges:  a  food  prince  will  commend  such  virtuous  pa- 
triots, provided  their  zeal  be  tempered  with  moderation  and 
prudence.     If  he  has  justice  and  his  duty  at  heart, — ^if  he 
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aspires  to  tliat  immortal  and  unsullied  glory  < 
father  of  his  people,  let  him  mistrust  the  selfisl 
of  that  minister  who  represents  to  him  as  reh 
citizens  who  do  not  stretch  out  their  necks  to 
slavery^ — who  refuse  tamely  to  crouch  under  the 
trary  power. 

In  many  cases,  the  safest,  and  at  the  same  ti 
just  method  of  appeasing  seditions,  is  to  give  the 
faction.     And  if  there  existed  no  reasons  to  justi 
rection  (a  circumstance  which,  perhaps,  never  ha 
in  such  case,  it  becomes  necessary,  as  we  have  abo 
to  grant  an  amnesty  where  the  offenders  are  num< 
the  amnesty  is  once  published  and  accepted,  all  t! 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  nor  must  any  one  be  calle 
for  what  has  been   done  during  the  d]sturban< 
general,  the  sovereign,  whose  word  ought  ever  t 
is  bound  to  the  faithf^  observance  of  every  pr< 
made,  even  to  rebels, — ^I  mean,  to  such  of  his 
have  revolted  without  reason  or  necessity.    If  1 
are  not  inviolable,  the  rebels  will  have  no  securit; 
with  him :  when  they  have  once  drawn  the  swor< 
throw  away  the  scabbard,  as  one  of  the  ancients 
and  the  prince,  destitute  of  the  more  gentle  e 
means  of  appeasing  the  revolt,  will  have  no  oth< 
expedient  than  that  of  utterly  exterminating  th< 
These  will  become  formidable  through  despair ; 
will  bestow  succours  on  them ;  their  party  will  i 
the  state  will  be  in  danger.     What  would  hav 
France,  if  the  leaguers  had  thought  it  unsafe  tc 
promises  of  Henry  the  Ghreat?    The  same  rei 
should  render  the  raith  of  promises  inviolable  an 
tween  individual  and  indivuiual,  bc^een  sovereij 
reim,  between  enemy  and  enemy  (jBook  11.  §§  It 
and  Book  III.  §  174),  subsist  in  all  their  force  ] 
sovereign  and  his  insurgent  or  rebellious  subjects, 
if  they  have  extorted  from  him  odious  condition 
inimical  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  or  the  w< 
state, — ^aa  he  has  no  right  to  do  or  grant  any  thi 
to  that  grand  rule  of  nis  conduct,  which  is  at  th 
the  measure  of  his  power,  he  may  justly  revoke 
cious  concessions  which  he  has  been  obliged  tc 
vided  the  revocation  be  sanctioned  by  the  con 
nation,  whose  opinion  he  must  take  on  the  sul 
manner  and  forms  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  con 
the  state.    But  this  remedv  is  to  be  used  with  gi 
and  only  in  matters  of  hign  importance,  lest  the  : 
mises  should  be  weakened  and  brought  into  disre{ 

*  An  instfuioa  of  this  ooeun  in  the    insairection   at  Madric 
trannotionB  which  took  place  altar  the    the  requiation  of  the  < 
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BOOK  m.       When  a  party  id  formed  in  a  state,  who  no  longer  obey  the 
CHAP.  xYin.  goY^reign,  and  are  possessed  of  sufficient  strength  to  oppose 
{  2W.  Oivfl  him,— or  when,  in  a  repablic,  the  nation  is  divided  into  two 
^**^^.      opposite  factions,  and  both  sides  take  up  arms, — ^this  is  called 
a  cwil  war.     Some  writers  confine  this  term  to  a  just  insur- 
rection of  the  subjects  against  their  sovereign,  to  distinguish 
that  lawful  resistance  from  rebeUiony  which  is  an  open  and 
unjust  resistance.     But  what  appellation  will  they  give  to  a 
war  which  arises  in  a  republic  torn  by  two  factions,— or  in  a 
monarchy,  between  two  competitors  for  the  crown  ?     Custom 
appropriates  the  term  of  "  civil  war''  to  every  war  between 
the  members  of  one  and  the  same  political  society.     If  it  be 
between  part  of  the  citizens  on  the  one  side,  and  the  sove- 
reign, with  those  who  continue  in  obedience  to  him,  on  the 
other, — ^provided  the  malecontents  have  any  reason  for  taking 
up  arms,  nothing  further  is  required  to  entitle  such  disturb- 
ance to  the  name  of  civU  war,  and  not  that  of  rebellion.  This 
S^  latter  term  is  applied  only  to  such  an  insurrection  against 

lawful  authority  as  is  void  of  all  appearance  of  justice.    The 
[  425  ]  sovereign,  indeed,  never  fails  to  bestow  the  appellation  of 
rebels  on  all  such  of  his  subjects  as  openly  resist  him :  but, 
when  the  latter  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  give  him 
effectual  opposition,  and  to  oblige  him  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  them  according  to  the  established  rules,  he  must  ne- 
cessarily submit  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  civil  waf*." 
{293.  A        It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  in  this  place  to  weigh  the 
oiTtt  war      reasous  which  may  authorize  and  justifV  a  civil  war :  we  have 
t'^^^^d*      elsewhere  treated  of  the  cases  wherem  subjects  may  resist 
pradent*"     *^®  Sovereign  (Book  I.  Chap.  IV).     Setting,  therefore,  the 
partiM.       justice  of  the  cause  wholly  out  of  the  question,  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  consider  the  maxims  which  ought  to  be  observed  in 
a  civil  war,  and  to  examiy  whether  the  sovereign  in  parti- 
cular is,  on  such  an  occasion,  bound  to  conform  to  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  war. 

A  civil  war  breaks  the  bands  of  society  and  government, 
or,  at  least,  suspends  their  force  and  effect:  it  produces  in  the 
nation  two  independent  parties,  who  consider  each  other  as 
enemies,  and  acknowledge  no  common  judge.  Those  two 
parties,  therefore,  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  thence- 
forward constituting,  at  least  for  a  time,  two  separate  bodies, 
two  distinct  societies.  Though  one  of  the  parties  may  have 
been  to  blame  in  breaking  the  unity  of  the  state  and  resisting 
the  lawful  authority,  they  are  not  the  less  divided  in  fact. 
Besides,  who  shall  judge  them  ?  who  shall  pronounce  on  which 
side  the  right  or  the  wrong  lies?  On  earth  they  have  no 
common  superior.  They  stand  therefore  in  precisely  the 
same  predicament  as  two  nations,  who  engage  in  a  contest, 

revoked  the  ooneesslons  whioh  he  had    popalaoe,  bat  he  loffered  the  anuieBty 
been  obliged  to  make  to  the  inanrgent    to  remain  in  foroe. 
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and,  being  nnable  to  come  to  an  agreement,  have  recourse  to   book  m. 
arms.  chap,  xvm. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  common  J  294.  They 
laws  of  war, — those  maxims  of  humanity,  moderation,  and  *"  ^^^ 
honour,  which  we  have  already  detailed  in  the  course  cf  t^is'*^^^® 
work, — ought  to  be  observed  by  both  parties  in  every  civil  laws  of  war. 
war.  For  the  same  reasons  which  rendex  the  observance  of 
those  maxims  a  matter  of  obligation  between  state  and  state, 
it  becomes  equally  and  even  more  necessary  in  the  unhappy 
circumstance  of  two  incensed  parties  lacerating  their  common 
country.  Should  the  sovereign  conceive  he  has  a  right  to 
hang  up  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make 
reprisals  :* — ^if  he  does  not  religiously  observe  tne  capitula- 
tions, and  all  other  conventions  made  with  his  enemies,  they 
will  no  longer  rely  on  his  word : — should  he  bum  and  ravage, 
they  will  follow  his  example ;  the  war  will  become  cruel,  hor- 
rible, and  every  dajr  more  destructive  to  the  nation.  The  [  426  ] 
duke  de  Montpensier's  infamous  and  barbarous  excesses 
against  the  reformed  party  in  Prance  are  too  well  known: 
the  men  were  delivered  up  to  the  executioner,  and  the  women 
to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers.  What  was  the  consequence? 
the  Protestants  became  exasperated;  they  took  vengeance 
of  such  inhuman  practices ;  and  the  war,  before  sufficiently 
cruel  as  a  civil  and  religious  war,  became  more  bloody  and 
destructive.  Who  could  without  horror  read  of  the  savage 
cruelties  committed  by  the  Baron  Des  Adrets  ?  By  turns  a 
Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
barbarity  on  both  sides.  At  length  it  became  necessary  to 
relinquish  those  pretensions  to  judicial  authoritv  over  men 
who  proved  themselves  capable  of  supporting  their  cause  by 
force  of  arms,  and  to  treat  them,  not  as  criminals  but  as 
enemies.  Even  the  troops  have  often  refused  to  serve  in 
a  war  wherein  the  prince  exposed  them  to  cruel  reprisals. 
Officers  who  had  the  highest  sense  of  honour,  though  ready  to 
shed  their  blood  in  the  field  of  battle  for  his  service,  have  not 
thought  it  any  part  of  their  duty  to  run  the  hazard  of  an 
ignominious  death.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  numerous  body 
of  men  think  they  have  a  right  to  resist  the  sovereign,  and 
feel  themselves  in  a  condition  to  appeal  to  the  sword,  the  war 
ought  to  be  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties  in  the  same 

*  The  prince  of  Cond€,  commander       The  duke  of  Alva  made  it  a  practice 

of  Louis  Xin.'8  forces  against  the  re-  to  condemn  to  death  erery  prisoner  he 

formed  party,  having  hanged  sixly-fonr  took  from  the  confederates  in  the  Ke- 

offioers  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  therlands.    They,  on  their  part,  retali- 

dnring  the  civil  war,  the  Protestants  re-  ated,  and  at  length  compelled  him  to 

solved  upon  retaliation ;  and  the  duke  respect  the  law  of  nations  and  the  roles 

deBohan,  who  commanded  them,  caused  of  war  in  his  oondnct  toward  them, 

an  equal  number  of  Catholic  ofBicers  to  Grotius,  Ann.  lib.  iL 
be  hanged.    See  Memoires  de  Rohan. 
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BOOK  ra.   maimer  as  by  two  different  nations :  and  they  ought  to  leave 

^^^J^E:  open  the  same  means  for  preventing  its  being  carried  to  out- 

rageoos  extremities,  and  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

When  the  sovereign  has  subdued  the  opposite  party,  and 
reduced  them  to  submit  and  sue  for  peace,  he  mav  except 
from  the  amnesty  the  authors  of  the  disturbances, — the  heads 
of  the  party :  he  may  bring  them  to  a  legal  trial,  and  punish 
them,  if  they  be  found  guilty.  He  may  act  in  this  manner 
particularly  on  occasion  of  those  disturbances  in  which  the 
mterests  ot  the  people  are  not  so  much  the  object  in  view  as 
the  private  aims  of  some  powerful  individuals,  and  which 
rather  deserve  the  appellation  of  revoU  than  of  dvU  war. 
Such  was  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Montmorency : — 
he  took  up  arms  against  the  king,  in  support  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans ;  and,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gastelnaudari,  he  lost  his  life  on  a  scaffold,  by  the  sen- 
tence of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse.  If  he  was  generally 
pitied  by  all  men  of  worth  and  sentiment,  it  was  because  they 
viewed  him  rather  as  an  opponent  to  the  exorbitant  power  d 
an  imperious  minister,  than  as  a  rebel  against  his  soverei^, 
— and  that  his  heroic  virtues  seemed  to  warrant  the  purity 
of  his  intentions.* 
{ S05.  The  When  subjects  take  up  arms  without  ceasing  to  acknow- 
offeets  of  ledge  the  sovereign,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtwning  a 
^T^^'re<£ess  of  their  grievances,  there  are  two  reasons  for  observ- 
aooording  to  i^g  ^^^  commou  ULWS  of  War  towards  them : — First,  an  appre- 
eases.  hension  lest  the  civil  war  should  become  more  cruel  and  de- 
structive bv  the  insurgents  making  retaliation*  which,  as  we 
[  427  ]  have  already  observed,  they  will  not  fail  to  do,  in  return  for 
the  severities  exercised  by  the  sovereign.  2.  The  danger 
of  committing  great  injustice  by  hastily  punishing  those  who 
are  accounted  rebels.  The  flames  of  discord  and  civil  war 
are  not  favourable  to  the  proceedings  of  pure  and  sacred  jus- 
tice :  more  quiet  times  are  to  be  waited  for.  It  will  be  wise 
in  the  prince  to  keep  his  prisoners,  till,  having  restored  tran- 
quillity, he  is  able  to  bring  them  to  a  legal  triaL 

As  to  the  other  effects  which  the  law  of  nations  attributes 
to  public  war,  see  Chap.  XIL  of  this  Book,  and  particularly 
the  acquisition  of  things  taken  in  war, — subjects  who  take  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign  without  ceasing  to  acknowledge 
him,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  benefit  of  those  effects.  l£e 
booty  alone,  the  movable  property  carried  off  by  the  enemy, 
is  considered  as  lost  to  the  owners ;  but  this  is  only  on  ao* 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  recognising  it,  and  the  numberless 
inconveniences  which  would  arise  from  the  attempt  to  recover 
it.  All  this  is  usually  settled  in  the  edict  of  pacification,  or 
the  act  of  amnesty. 


*  See  the  hjjtorianfl  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XTTT. 
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But,  when  a  nation  becomes  divided  into  two  parties  ab-   book  m. 
solutely  independent,  and  no  longer  acknowledging  a  common  chap,  xyhl 
superior,  the  state  is  dissolved,  and  the  war  between  the  two 
parties  stands  on  the  same  ground,  in  every  respect,  as  a 

Eublic  war  between  two  different  nations.  Whether  a  republic 
e  split  into  two  factions,  each  maintaining  that  it  alone  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  the  state,— or  a  kingdom  be  divided 
between  two  competitors  for  the  crown, — ^the  nation  is  severed 
into  two  parties,  who  will  mutually  term  each  other  rebels. 
Thus  there  exist  in  the  state  two  separate  bodies,  who  pre- 
tend to  absolute  independence,  and  between  whom  there  is 
no  judge  (§  293).  They  decide  their  quarrel  by  arms,  as  two 
different  nations  would  do.  The  obligation  to  observe  the 
common  laws  of  war  towards  each  other  is  therefore  absolute, 
— indispensably  binding  on  both  parties,  and  the  same  which 
the  law  of  nature  imposes  on  all  nations  in  transactionfl  be- 
tween state  and  state. 

Foreign  nations  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  govern-  j  296.  Con. 
ment  of  an  independent  state.     (Book  11.  §  64,  &c.)     It  be- duct  to  be 
longs  not  to  them  to  judge  between  the  citizens  whom  discord  ^^^^^^^^^ 
has  roused  to  arms,  nor  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects :  ^^^  "*" 
both  parties  are  equally  foreigners  to  them,  and  equally  in- 
dependent of  their  authority.     They  may,  however,  mterpose 
their  jzood  offices  for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  this  the 
law  of  nature  prescibes  to  them.     (Book  II.  Ch.  I.)    But,  if 
their  mediation  proves  fruitless,  such  of  them  as  are  not 
bound  by  any  treaty,  may,  with  the  view  of  regulating  their 
own  conduct,  take  the  merits  of  the  cause  into  consideration, 
and  assist  the  party  which  they  shall  judge  to  have  right  on  its 
side,  in  case  that  party  requests  their  assistance  or  accepts  the 
offer  of  it :  they  are  equally  at  liberty,  I  say,  to  do  this,  as  [  428  ] 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  one  nation  embarking  in  a  war 
against  another.     As  to  the  allies  of  the  state  thus  distracted 
by  civil  war,  they  will  find  a  rule  for  their  conduct  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  engagements,  combined  with  the  existing  cir- 
cojistances.     Of  this  we  have  treated  elsewhere.    (SeelBook 
n  Chap.  XIL  and  particularly  §§  196  and  197.) 
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OF  TH£  BESTOBATION  OF  PEACE;  AND  OF 
EMBASSIES. 


■OOS   IT. 
CHAP.  I. 


CHAP.  L 

OF  PBACB,  AND  THB  OBLIGATION  TO  OULTIVATB  IT. 

gi.  wba»  xEACE  is  the  reyerse  of  war:  it  is  that  desirable  state 
peaoe  is.  in  which  every  one  qnietly  enjoys  his  rights,  or,  if  contro- 
verted, amicably  discusses  them  by  force  of  argument.  Hobbp 
has  had  the  boldness  to  assert,  that  war  is  the  natural  stat« 
of  man.  But  if,  by  "the  natural  state  of  man,"  we  under- 
stand (as  reason  requires  that  we  should)  that  state  to  which 
he  is  destined  and  called  by  his  nature,  peace  should  rather  be 
termed  his  natural  state.  For,  it  is  the  part  of  a  rational 
being  to  terminate  his  differences  by  rational  methods; 
whereas,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  brute  creation  to  de- 
cide theirs  by  force.*  Man,  as  we  have  already  observed 
(Prelim.  §  10),  alone  and  destitute  of  succours,  would  neces- 
sarily be  a  very  wretched  creature.  He  stands  in  need  of 
the  intercourse  and  assistance  of  his  species,  in  order  to  enjoy 
the  sweets  of  life,  to  develope  his  faculties,  and  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  his  nature.  Now,  it  is  in  peace  alone  that  all 
these  advantages  are  to  be  found :  it  is  in  peace  that  men 
respect,  assist,  and  love  each  other :  nor  would  they  ever  de- 
[  480  ]  part  from  that  happy  state,  if  they  were  not  hurried  on  by 
the  impetuosity  of  their  passions,  and  blinded  by  the  gross 
deceptions  of  self-love.  What  little  we  have  said  of  the 
effects  will  be  sufficient  to  give  some  idea  of  its  various  calami- 
ties ;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  for  the  human 
race,  that  the  injustice  of  unprincipled  men  should  so  often 
render  it  inevitable. 
^  2.  Obiiga.  Nations  who  are  really  impressed  with  sentiments  of  hu- 
tionofoniti-manity^ — ^^Iiq  geriously  attend  to  their  duty,  and  are  ac- 
Tatiog  It     qmuj^t^d  ^i}^  |;j]^Q^  f^gj^Q  lu^d  substantial  interests, — ^will  never 


*  Nmb  MB  riat  doo  genen  daew-    MidMm  m*  ad  pMletliii^  d  nti  non  lieet 
tandi,  unitm  per  diioeptationem,  alte-    enperioTe.    Cioero,  de  Offle.  lib.  L  cap. 
rum  per  Tim,- •cumque  illnd  proprinm    11. 
sit  hominis,  b  >o  belliumim,— confngi- 
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seek  to  promote  their  own  advantage  at  the  expense  and  de-  book  it. 
triment  of  other  nations:  however  intent  they  may  be  on  ^^^' '' 
their  own  happiness,  they  will  ever  be  careful  to  combine  it 
with  that  of  others,  and  with  justice  and  equity.  Thus  dis- 
posed, they  will  necessarily  cultivate  peace.  If  they  do  not 
live  together  in  peace,  how  can  they  perform  those  mutual 
and  sacred  duties  which  nature  enjoins  them?  And  this 
state  is  found  to  be  no  less  necessary  to  their  happiness  than 
to  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  Thus,  the  law  of  nature 
every  way  obliges  them  to  seek  and  cultivate  peace.  That 
divine  law  has  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind :  to  that  object  all  its  rul^  and  all  its  precepts  tend : 
they  are  all  deducible  from  this  principle,  that  men  should 
seek  their  own  felicity ;  and  morabty  is  no  more  than  the  art 
of  acquiring  happiness.  As  this  is  true  of  individuals,  it  is 
equally  so  of  nations,  as  must  appear  evident  to  any  one  who 
will  but  take  the  trouble  of  reflecting  on  what  we  have  said 
of  their  common  and  reciprocal  duties,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  second  book. 

This  obligation  of  cultivating  peace  binds  the  sovereign  by  i  8.  The  *.»- 
a  double  tie.     He  owes  this  attention  to  his  people,  on  whom  ^vj^ **^^"j, 
war  would  pour  a  torrent  of  evils;  and  he  owes  it  in  the^^f*  ^" 
most  strict  and  indispensable  manner,  since  it  is  solely  for  the 
advantage  and  welfare  of  the  nation  that  he  is  intrusted  with 
the  government.  (Book  I.  §  89.)    He  owes  the  same  attention 
to  foreign  nations,  whose  happiness  likewise  is  disturbed  by 
war.     The  nation's  duty  in  this  respect  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  chapter;  and  the  sovereign,  being  invested  with 
the  public  authority,  is  at  the  same  time  charged  with  all  the 
duties  of  the  society,  or  body  of  the  nation.  (5ook  I.  §  41.) 

The  nation  or  the  sovereign  ought  not  only  to  refrain,  on  J  4.  Extern 
their  own  part,  from  disturbing  that  peace  which  is  so  salu-  ^^  *^  ^^^ 
tary  to  mankind :  they  are,  moreover,  bound  to  promote  it  as 
far  as  lies  in  their  power, — ^to  prevent  others  from  breaking 
it  without  necessity,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  public  tranquillity, — in  a  word,  with  the  love 
of  peace.  It  is  one  of  the  best  offices  a  sovereign  can  render 
to  nations,  and  to  the  whole  universe.  What  a  glorious  and 
amiable  character  is  that  of  peace-maker !  Were  a  powerful 
prince  thoroughly  acquamted  with  the  advantages  attending 
it, — were  he  to  conceive  what  pure  and  efiulgent  glory  he 
may  derive  from  that  endearing  character,  together  with  the 
gratitude,  the  love,  the  veneration,  and  the  confidence  of  na- 
tions,—did  he  know  what  it  is  to  reign  over  the  hearts  of 
men, — ^he  would  wish  thus  to  become  the  benefactor,  the  [  431  ] 
friend,  the  father  of  mankind ;  and  in  being  so,  he  would  find 
mfinitely  more  delight  than  in  the  most  splendid  conquests. 
Augustus,  shutting  the  temple  of  Janus,  giving  peace  to  the 
universe,  and  adjusting  the  disputes  of  kings  and  nations, — 
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BOOK  IT.   Augustus,  at  that  moment,  appears  the  greatest  of  mortals, 
.  and,  as  it  were,  a  god  upon  earth. 


i.'HAP.   Z. 


^5.  Of  the  But  those  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — ^those  scourges 
^f*S^^*"b  ^^  *^®  earth,  who,  fired  by  a  lawless  thirst  of  power,  or  mt- 
He  peace! "  P^^^^^  by  the  pride  and  ferocity  of  their  disposition,  snatch  up 
arms  without  justice  or  reason,  and  sport  with  the  quiet  of 
mankind  and  the  blood  of  their  subjects, — ^those  monstrous 
heroes,  though  almost  deified  by  the  foolish  admiration  of  the 
vulgar,  are  m  efiect  the  most  cruel  enemies  of  the  human 
race,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such.  Experience  shows 
what  a  train  of  calamities  war  entails  even  upon  nations  that 
are  not  immediately  engaged  in  it.  War  disturbs  commerce, 
destroys  the  subsistence  of  mankind,  raises  the  price  of  all  the 
most  necessary  articles,  spreads  just  alarms,  and  obliges  all 
nations  to  be  upon  their  guard,  and  to  keep  up  an  armed 
force.  He,  therefore,  who  without  just  cause  breaks  the  ge- 
neral peace,  unavoidably  does  an  injury  even  to  those  nations 
which  are  not  the  obiects  of  his  arms ;  and  by  his  pernicious 
example  he  essentially  attacks  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
every  nation  upon  earth.  He  gives  them  a  right  to  join  in  a 
general  confeoeracy  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  and  chas- 
tising him,  and  depriving  him  of  a  power  which  he  so  enor- 
mously abuses,  miat  evils  does  he  not  bring  on  his  own 
nation,  lavishing  her  blood  to  gratify  his  inordinate  passions, 
and  exposing  her  to  the  resentment  of  a  host  of  enemies ! 
A  famous  minister  of  the  last  century  has  justly  merited  the 
indignation  of  his  countrr,  by  involving  her  in  unjust  or  un- 
necessary wars.  If  by  his  abilities  and  indefatigable  appli- 
cation, he  procured  her  distinguished  successes  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  drew  on  her,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  execration  of 
all  Europe. 
2  6.  How  The  love  of  peace  should  equally  prevent  us  from  embark- 
bTooStam^  ing  in  a  war  without  necessity,  and  from  persevering  in  it 
ed.  '  afW  the  necessity  has  ceased  to  exist.  When  a  sovereign  has 
been  compelled  to  take  up  arms  for  just  and  important  rea- 
'  sons,  he  may  carry  on  the  operations  of  war  till  he  has  at- 
tained its  lawful  end,  which  is,  to  procure  justice  and  safety. 
(Book  m.  §  28.) 

K  the  cause  be  dubious,  the  just  end  of  war  can  only  be  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  an  equitable  compromise  (Book  DI.  §  38); 
and  consequently  the  war  must  not  be  continued  beyond  that 
point*  The  moment  our  enemy  proposes  or  consents  to  such 
compromise,  it  is  our  duty  to  desist  from  hostilities. 
But  if  we  have  to  do  with  a  perfidious  enemy,  it  would  be 
[  482  ]  imprudent  to  trust  either  his  words  or  his  oaths.  In  such 
case,  justice  allows  and  prudence  requires  that  we  should 
avail  ourselves  of  a  successful  war,  and  follow  up  our  advan- 
tages, till  we  have  humbled  a  dangerous  and  excessive  power, 
or  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  us  sufficient  security  for  the 
time  to  come. 
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Finally,  if  the  enemy  obstinately  rejects  equitable  condi-   book  it. 
tions,  he  himself  forces  ns  to  continue  our  progress  till  we    ^^^^'  ^ 
have  obtained  a  complete  and  decisive  victory,  by  which  he 
is  absolutely  reduced  and  subjected.     The  use  to  be  made 
of  victory  has  been  shown  above.  (Book  HI.  Chap.  VIII.  IX. 
XIIL) 

When  one  of  the  parties  is  reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  or  i  7.   Pe»ce 
both  are  weary  of  the  war,  then  thoughts  of  an  accommodit-**^®  ^^^^ 
tion  are  entertained,  and  the  conditions  are  agreed  on.    Thus  ^"' 
peace  steps  in  and  puts  a  period  to  the  war. 

The  general  and  necessary  effects  of  peace  are  the  reconci-  {  8.   Gene- 
liation  of  enemies  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both'^*^*®'* 
sides.    It  restores  the  two  nations  to  their  natural  state.         ^  ^^^^ 


CHAP.n. 

TREATIES  OF  PBACE.  (188) 


WHEN  the  belligerent  powers  have  agreed  to  lajr  down ;  9.  Befini. 
their  arms,  the  agreement  or  contract  in  which  they  stipulate  tion  of  a 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  regulate  the  manner  in  which  it  *'®**^  ^^ 
is  to  be  restored  and  supported,  is  called  the  treatt/  of  peace*  ^*^' 

The  same  power  who  has  the  right  of  making  war,  of  de-  { 10.  By 
termining  on  it,  of  declaring  it,  and  of  directing  its  opera-  whom  it 
tions,  has  naturally  that  likewise  of  making  and  <50^<5ludinff™*yJ^**'* 
the  treaty  of  peace.  (189)  These  two  powers  are  connected 
together,  and  the  latter  naturally  follows  from  the  formelr.  If 
the  ruler  of  the  state  is  empowered  to  judge  of  the  causes  and 
reasons  for  which  war  is  to  be  undertaken,— of  the  time  and 
circumstances  proper  for  commencing  it, — of  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  to  be  supported  and  carried  on, — ^it  is  therefore 
his  province  also  to  set  bounds  to  its  progress,  to  point  out 
the  time  when  it  shall  be  discontinued,  and  to  conclude  a  peace. 
But  this  power  does  not  necessarily  include  that  of  granting  or 
accepting  whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  with  a  view  to  peace. 
Though  the  state  has  intrusted  to  the  prudence  of  her  ruler 
the  general  care  of  determining  on  war  and  peace,  yet  she 
may  have  limited  his  power  in  many  particulars  by  the  funda- 
mental laws.  Thus,  Francis  the  First,  king  of  France,  had 
the  absolute  disposal  of  war  and  peace :  and  yet  the  assembly 
of  Cognac  declared  that  he  had  no  authority  to  alienate  any 

(188)  Upon  the  subject  of  treaties  in  are  collected  in    Chitty's  Commeroial 

general,  and  their  oonstmetion,  see  ante.  Law,  latter  part  of  toI.  2. — C. 

book  iL  ch.  xii.  p.  192—274.    Whilst  (189)  ^nte,  291-2;  and  see  Hoop,  1 

examining  the  sections  of  Yattel  rela-  Rob.  Rep.  196,  Id.;  1  Chit^s  Com.  L. 

«iiye  to  treaties,  it  will  be  found  adyis-  378. — C. 
able  to  read  the  modem  treaties,  which 
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luoK  IV.   part  of  the  kingdom  by  a  treaty  of  peace.    (See  Book  L 
''"'^'^'  "-   §  266.) 

A  nation  that  has  the  free  disposal  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
and  of  the  form  of  her  government,  may  intrust  a  single 
person,  or  an  assembly,  irith  the  power  of  making  peace,  al- 
though she  has  not  given  them  that  of  making  war.  Of  this 
we  have  an  instance  in  Sweden,  where,  since  the  death  of 
[  488  ]  Charles  XII.,  the  king  cannot  dedare  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  states  assembled  in  diet ;  but  he  may  make  peace  in 
coniunction  with  the  senate.  It  is  less  dangerous  for  a  nation 
to  intrust  her  rulers  with  this  latter  power,  than  with  the 
former.  She  may  reasonably  expect  that  they  .will  not  make 
peace  till  it  suits  with  the  interest  of  the  state.  But  their 
passions,  their  own  interest,  their  private  views,  too  often  in- 
fluence their  resolutions  where  there  is  question  of  undertaking 
a  war.  Besides,  it  must  be  a  very  disadvantageous  peace,  in- 
deed, that  is  not  preferable  to  war,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  exchange  peace  for  war  is  always  very  hazardous. 

When  a  prince,  who  is  possessed  only  of  limited  authority, 
has  a  power  to  make  peace,  as  he  cannot  of  himself  grant 
whatever  conditions  he  pleases,  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who 
wish  to  treat  with  him  on  sure  grounds,  to  require  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  be  ratified  by  the  nation,  or  by  those  who 
are  empowered  to  perform  the  stipulations  contained  in  it.  If, 
for  instance,  any  potentate,  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Sweden,  requires  a  defensive  iJlianoe  or  guarantee  as  the 
condition,  tins  stipulation  will  not  be  valid,  unless  approved 
and  accepted  by  the  diet,  who  alone  have  the  power  of  carry- 
ing it  into  effect  The  kings  of  England  are  authorised  to 
conclude  treaties  of  peace  and  alliance;  but  they  cannot,  by 
those  treaties,  alienate  any  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown 
without  the  consent  of  parliament.  Neither  can  they,  without 
the  concurrence  of  that  body,  raise  any  money  in  the  kingdom ; 
wherefore,  whenever  they  conclude  any  subsidiary  treaty,  it  is 
their  constant  rule  to  lay  it  before  the  parliament,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  certain  of  the  concurrence  of  that  assembly  to 
enable  them  to  make  good  their  engagements.  When  the 
emperor  Charles  Y.  required  of  Francis  the  First,  his  prisoner, 
sucdi  conditions  as  that  king  could  not  grant  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  nation,  be  should  have  detained  him  till  the 
states-general  of  France  had  ratified  the  treaty  of  Madrid, 
and  Burgundy  had  acquiesced  in  it :  thus  he  would  not  have 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory  by  an  oversight  which  appears 
ve^  surprising  in  a  prince  of  his  abUities. 
^  II.  AUen-  We  shall  not  repeat  here  what  we  have  said  on  a  former 
ations  made  occasion  concerning  the  alienation  of  a  part  of  the  state 
«f  M^^  (Book  I.  §§  263,  &c.),  or  of  the  whole  state.  (Ibid.  §§  68,  &c.) 
We  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that, 
in  case  of  a  pressing  necessity,  such  as  is  produced  by  the 
events  of  an  unfortunate  war,  the  alienations  made  by  the 
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Snnce,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  of  the  state,  are  consi-   book  it. 
ered  as  approved  and  ratified  by  the  mere  silence  of  the  na- .  *^"^'*'  "* 


tion,  when  she  has  not,  in  the  form  of  her  government,  retained 
some  easy  and  ordinary  method  of  giving  her  express  con- 
sent, and  has  lodged  an  absolute  power  in  the  prince's  hands. 
The  states-general  are  abolished  in  France  by  disuse  and  by 
the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation.  Whenever,  therefore,  that 
kingdom  is  reduced  to  any  calamitous  exigency,  it  belongs  to 
the  king  alone  to  determine  by  what  sacrifices  he  may  pur-  [  434  ] 
chase  peace :  and  his  enemies  will  treat  with  him  on  a  sure 
footing.  It  would  be  a  vain  plea  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to 
say  that  it  was  only  through  fear  they  acquiesced  in  the  abo- 
lition of  the  states-general.  The  fact  is,  that  they  did  acqui- 
esce, and  thereby  sufiered  the  king  to  acquire  all  the  powers 
necessary  for  contracting  with  foreign  states  in  the  name  of 
the  nation.  In  every  state  there  must  necessarily  be  some 
power  with  which  other  nations  may  treat  on  secure  grounds. 
A  certain  historian*  says,  that,  ''  by  the  fundamental  laws, 
the  kings  of  France  cannot,  to  the  prejudice  of  their  suc- 
cessors, renounce  any  of  their  rights,  by  any  treaty,  whether 
voluntary  or  compulsory."  The  fimdamental  laws  may  indeed 
withhold  from  the  king  the  power  of  alienating,  without  the 
nation's  consent,  what  belongs  to  the  state ;  but  they  cannot 
invalidate  an  alienation  or  renunciation  made  with  that  con- 
senLf  And  if  the  nation  has  permitted  matters  to  proceed  to 
such  lengths  that  she  now  has  no  longer  any  means  of  ex- 
pressly declaring  her  consent,  her  silence  alone,  on  such  occa 
sions,  is  in  reality  a  tacit  consent.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
no  possibility  of  treating  on  sure  grounds  with  such  a  state ; 
and  her  pretending  thus  beforehand  to  invalidate  all  future 
treaties  would  be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  ordains  that  all  states  should  retain  the  means  of  treat- 
mg  with  each  other  (Book  I.  §  262),  and  should  observe  their 
treaties.  (Book  11.  §§  168,  269,  &c.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  our  examination 
whether  the  consent  of  the  nation  be  requisite  for  alienating 
any  part  of  the  state,  we  mean  such  parts  as  are  still  in  the 
nation's  possession,  and  not  those  which  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  hands  during  the  course  of  the  war :  for,  as  these 
latter  are  no  longer  possessed  by  the  nation,  it  is  the  sovereign 

*  Tlte  9hh6  d^  Choui,  Hist,  de  Charles  national  approbati<m,  and  the  character 

V.  p.  492.  of  a  law  of  the  state.     The  oardlnala 

fThe  renunciation  made  by  Anne  who  examined  this  affair  hj  order  of 

of  Anstria,  consort  of  Loois  the  Thir-  the  pope,  whom  Charles  II.  had  con- 

teenth,  was  good  and  vaj^d,  because  it  salted,  paid  no  regard  to  Maria  The- 

was  confirmed  by  the  general  assembly  resa's  rennnoiationi  as  not  deeming  It 

of  the  cortesy  and  registered  in  all  the  of  sufficient  force  to  inTalidate  the  laws 

offices.    The  case  was  otherwise  with  of  the  country,  and  to  supersede  the 

that   made    by  Anna  Theresa,  which  established    custom. — Memoirs    of   M. 

was  not  sanctioned  by  those  formalities,  de   St.   Philippe,   toL   L  p.    29. — Ed. 

—consequently,  not  stamped  with  the  ▲.  d.  1797. 
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BOOK  IT.  alone,  if  invested  with  the  full  and  absolute  administration  of 
OHAP.  n.  f]^Q  goTemment,  and  with  the  power  of  making  war  and 
peace, — ^it  is  he  alone,  I  say,  who  is  to  judge  whether  it  be 
expedient  to  relinquish  those  parts  of  the  state,  or  to  continue 
the  war  for  the  recovery  of  them.  And  even  though  it  should 
be  pretended  that  he  cannot  by  his  own  single  authority  make 
any  valid  alienation  of  them, — ^he  has,  nevertheless,  according 
to  our  supposition,  that  is,  if  invested  with  full  and  absolute 
power, — ^he  has,  I  say,  a  right  to  promise  that  the  nation  shall 
never  again  take  up  arms  for  the  recovery  of  those  lands, 
towns,  or  provinces,  which  he  relinquishes :  and  this  suffices 
for  securing  the  quiet  possession  of  them  to  the  enemy  into 
[  485  ]  whose  hands  they  are  fallen. 

;  13.  How  The  necessity  of  making  peace  authorizes  the  sovereign  to 
the  80T0-     dispose  of  the  property  of  individuals ;  and  the  eminent  da- 

dispose  of  ©voi^j  to  a  certain  degree,  dispose  of  their  persons,  by  virtue 
what  eon.  of  the  powcr  which  he  has  over  all  his  subjects.  But  as  it  is 
eerns  indi-  for  the  public  advantage  that  he  thus  disposes  of  them,  the 
ndoais.       g^^  jg  Y^j^^  to  indemnify  the  citizens  who  are  sufferers  by 

the  transaction.  (Ibid.) 
2 13.   Who-     Every  impediment  by  which  the  prince  is  disabled  from 
ther  ft  king,  administering  the  affairs  of  government,  undoubtedly  deprives 
being  ft  pri-  j^  ^f  ^^^  power  of  making  peace.    Thus  a  king  cannot  make 

eonerofwar,      -        a.       i?  j     •         i?         •        '^  t-i^  •  ^  j.       i^ 

can  mftke  ^  treaty  of  pea<;e  during  his  minority,  or  while  in  a  state  of 
peace.  mental  derangement :  this  assertion  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  any  proof:  but  the  question  is,  whether  a  king  can  con- 
clude a  peace  while  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  whether  the 
treaty  thus  made  be  valid  ?  Some  celebrated  authors"*"  here 
draw  a  distinction  between  a  monarch  whose  kingdom  is  pa^ 
trimonial,  and  another  who  has  only  the  tMufructtts  of  his  do- 
minions. We  think  we  have  overthrown  that  false  and  dan- 
gerous idea  of  a  patrimonial  kingdom  (Book  I.  §§  68,  kc,\ 
and  evidently  shown  that  the  notion  ought  not  to  be  extended 
beyond  the  bare  power  with  which  a  sovereign  is  sometimes 
intrusted,  of  nominating  his  successor,  of  appointing  a  new 
prince  to  rule  over  the  state,  and  dismembering  some  parts  of 
It,  if  he  thinks  it  expedient ; — ^the  whole,  however,  to  be  uni- 
formly done  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  with  a  view  to  her 
greater  advantage.  Every  legitimate  government,  whatever 
it  be,  is  established  solely  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  the 
state.  This  incontestable  principle  being  once  laid  down,  the 
making  of  peace  is  no  longer  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
king ;  it  belongs  to  the  nation.  Now  it  is  certain  that  a 
captive  prince  cannot  administer  the  government,  or  attend 
to  the  management  of  public  affairs.  How  shall  he  who  is 
not  free  command  a  nation  ?  How  can  he  govern  it  in  such 
manner  as  best  to  promote  the  advantage  of  the  people,  and 

•  See  Wolf.  Jus  Gent  d  083. 
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the  public  welfare  ?  He  does  not,  indeed,  forfeit  his  rights ;  book  it. 
but  his  captivity  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  exercising  ""^^'  °' 
them,  as  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  direct  the  use  of  them  to 
its  proper  and  legitimate  end.  He  stands  in  the  same  predi- 
cament as  a  king  in  his  minority,  or  labouring  under  a  de- 
rangement of  his  mental  faculties.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  person  or  persons  whom  the  laws  of  the 
state  designate  for  the  regency  should  assume  the  reins  of 
government.  To  them  it  belongs  to  treat  of  peace,  to  settle 
the  terms  on  which  it  shall  be  made,  and  to  bring  it  to  a  con- 
clusion, in  conformity  to  the  laws. 

The  captive  sovereign  may  himself  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  promise  what  personally  depends  on  him :  but  the  treaty 
does  not  become  obligatory  on  the  nation  till  ratified  by  her- 
self, or  by  those  who  are  invested  with  the  public  authority 
during  the  prince's  captivity,  or,  finally,  by  the  sovereign  [  436  ] 
himself  after  his  release. 

But,  if  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  the  state  to  use  her  best 
efforts  for  procuring  the  release  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
of  her  citizens  who  has  lost  his  liberty  in  the  public  cause,  the 
obligation  is  much  stronger  in  the  case  of  her  sovereign, 
whose  cares,  attention,  and  labours  are  devoted  to  the  common 
safety  and  welfare.  It  was  in  fighting  for  his  people  that  the 
prince,  who  has  Been  made  prisoner,  fell  into  that  situation, 
which,  to  a  persoA  of  his  exalted  rank,  must  be  wretched  in  the 
extreme :  and  shall  that  very  people  hesitate  to  deliver  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  greatest  sacrifices  ?  On  so  melancholy 
an  occasion,  they  should  not  demur  at  any  thing  short  of  the 
very  existence  of  the  state.  But,  in  every  exigency,  the  safety 
of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law ;  and,  m  so  severe  an  extre- 
mity, a  generous  prince  will  imitate  the  example  of  Regdus. 
That  heroic  citizen,  being  sent  back  to  Rome  on  his  parole, 
dissuaded  the  Romans  from  purchasing  his  release  by  an  in- 
glorious ^eaty,  though  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  tortures 
prepared,  for  him  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Carthaginians.* 

Whe»  an  unjust  conqueror,  or  any  other  usurper,  has  in-  {  14   whe- 
yaded  the  kingdom,  he  becomes  possessed  of  all  the  powers  ^<»rpo«oo 
of  po'^ernment  when  once  the  people  have  submitted  to  him,  ®^^  ™*** 
and,  by  a  voluntary  homage,  acknowledged  him  as  their  JJ^^^ 
sovereign.     Other  states,  as  having  no  right  to  intermeddle 
w^th  the  domestic  concerns  of  that  nation,  or  to  interfere  in 
her  government,  are  bound  to  abide  by  her  decision,  and  to 
look  no  farther  than  the  circumstances  of  actual  possession. 
They  may,  therefore,  broach  and  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  usurper.     They  do  not  thereby  infringe  the  right  of 
the  lawful  sovereign :  it  is  not  their  business  to  examine  and 
judge  of  that  right:  they  leave  it  as  it  is,  and  only  look  to 
the  possession,  in  all  the  afiairs  they  have  to  transact  with 

*  See  Tit  Lir.  Bpitom.  lib.  xTiii.  and  other  historianB. 
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BOOK  IT.  that  kinffdom,  porsiiaiit  to  their  own  rights  and  thoee  of  the 
CHAP,  n.  hi^iiJqq  Whose  sovereignty  is  contested.  But  this  rule  does  not 
preclude  them  from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  the  dethroned 
monarchy  and  assisting  him,  if  he  appears  to  have  justice  on 
his  side :  they  then  declare  themselves  enemies  of  the  nati<m 
which  has  acknowledged  his  rival,  as,  when  two  different  states 
are  at  war,  they  are  at  liberty  to  assist  either  party  whose  pre- 
tensions appear  to  be  best  founded. 
{ 15.  Allies  The  principal  in  the  war,  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  it 
moiuded  in  ]^^  \^qj^  carried  on,  cannot  justly  make  a  peace  without  in- 
o/p«wef  eluding  his  allies, — ^I  mean  those  who  have  given  him  assist- 
ance without  directly  taking  part  in  the  war.  This  precaution 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  the  resentment  of 
the  enemy :  for  though  the  latter  has  no  right  to  take  offence 
against  his  adversary's  allies,  whose  engagements  were  purely 
of  a  defensive  nature,  and  who  have  done  nothing  more  than 
[  437  ]  faithfully  execute  their  treaties  (Book  III.  §  101)— yet  it  too 
frequentljr  happens  that  the  conduct  of  men  is  influenced  by 
their  passions  rather  than  by  justice  and  reason.  If  the  alli- 
ance was  not  of  prior  date  to  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
and  was  formed  with  a  view  to  that  very  war, — although  these 
new  allies  do  not  engage  in  the  contest  with  all  their  force, 
nor  directly  as  principals,  they  nevertheless  give  to  the  prince 
against  whom  they  have  joined,  just  cause  to  treat  them  as 
enemies.  The  sovereign,  therefore,  whom  they  have  assisted, 
must  not  omit  including  them  in  the  peace. 

But  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  principal  is  no  farther 
.  obligatory  on  his  allies  than  as  they  are  willing  to  accede  to 
it,  unless  they  have  riven  him  full  power  to  treat  for  them. 
By  including  them  in  his  treaty,  he  only  acquires  a  right,  with 
respect  to  his  reconciled  enemy,  of  insisting  that  he  shall  not 
attack  those  allies  on  account  of  the  succours  they  have  fur- 
nished against  him, — ^that  he  shall  not  molest  them,  but  shaD 
live  in  peace  with  them  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
;  16.   Abso-     Sovereigns  who  have  associated  m  a  war,---all  those  who 
ciato0  to      have  directly  taken  part  in  it, — ^are  respectively  to  make  their 
foThiiMetf  treaties  of  peace,   each  for  himself.     Such  was  the  mode 
adopted  at  Nimeguen,  at  Ryswick,  and  at  Utrecht.     But  the 
alliance  obliges  them  to  treat  in  concert.     To  determine  in 
what  cases  an  associate  may  detach  himself  from  the  alliance, 
and  make  a  separate  peace,  is  a  question  which  we  have  ex- 
amined in  treating  of  associations  in  war  (Book  III.  Chap.  YI.), 
and  of  alliances  in  general  (Book  II.  Chap.  Xll.  and  XV). 
;i7.  Modi-     It  frequently  happens  that  two  nations,  though  equally 
ftdoiL         ^jf ed  Qf  ^h^  ^iir,  do  nevertheless  continue  it  merely  fn>m  a 
fear  of  making  the  first  advances  to  an  accommodation,  as 
these  may  be  imputed  to  weakness;  or  they  persist  in  it 
from  animosity,  and  contrary  to  their  real  interests.     On 
such  occasions,  some  common  friends  of  the  parties  effectually 
ioterpose,  by  offering  themselves  as  mediators.    There  cannot 
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be  a  more  beneficent  office,  and  mere  becoming  a  great  prince,    rook  iy. 
than  that  of  reconciling  two  nations  at  war,  and  thus  putting   ^^^'  "• 
a  stop  to  the  efFiision  of  hnman  blood :  it  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  those  who  have  the  means  of  performing  it  with  sue- 
oess.     This  is  the  only  reflection  we  shall  here  make  on  a 
subject  we  have  already  discussed  (Book  U.  §  328). 

A  treaty  of  peace  can  be  no  more  than  a  compromise,  j  i8.   On 
Were  the  rules  of  strict  and  rigid  justice  to  be  observed  in  it,  what  footing 
so  that  each  party  should  precisely  receive  every  thing  to  which  P**®®  ™*y 
he  has  a  just  title,  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  make  a  peace.  ^^^ 
First,  with  regard  to  the  very  subject  which  occasioned  the 
war,  one  of  the  parties  would  be  under  a  necessity  of  acknow- 
ledging himself  in  the  wrong,  and  condemning  his  own  just 
pretensions :  which  he  will  hardly  do,  unless  reduced  to  the 
last  extremity.     But  if  he  owns  the  injustice  of  his  cause,  he 
must  at  the  same  time  condemn  every  measure  he  has  pur- 
sued  in  support  of  it :  he  must  restore  what  he  has  unjustly 
taken,  must  reimburse  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  repair 
the  damages.     And  how  can  a  just  estimate  of  all  the  damages 
be  formed  ?    What  price  can  be  set  on  all  the  blood  that  has  [  488  ] 
been  shed,  the  loss  of  such  a  number  of  citizens,  and  the  ruin 
of  families !    Nor  is  this  all.     Strict  justice  would  further 
demand,  that  the  author  of  an  unjust  war  should  suffer  a  pe- 
nalty proportioned  to  the  injuries  for  which  he  owes  satisfac- 
tion, and  such  as  might  insure  the  future  safety  of  him  whom 
he  attacked.     How  shall  the  nature  of  that  penalty  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  degree  of  it  be  precisely  regulated  ?    In  fine, 
even  he  who  had  justice  on  his  side  may  have  transgressed 
the  bounds  of  justifiable  self-defence,  and  been  guilty  of  im** 
proper  excesses  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  whose  object  was 
originally  lawful :  here  then  are  so  many  wrongs,  of  which 
strict  justice  would  demand  reparation.     He  may  have  made 
conquests  and  taken  booty  beyond  the  value  of  his  claim. 
Who  shall  make  an  exact  calculation,  a  just  estimate  of  this  7 
Since,  therefore,  it  would  be  dreadful  to  perpetuate  the  war, 
or  to  pursue  it  to  the  utter  ruin  of  one  of  the  parties, — ^and 
since,  however  just  the  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged,  we 
must  at  length  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  ought  to  direct  all  our  measures  to  the  attainment 
of  that  salutary  object, — ^no  other  expedient  remains  than 
that  of  coming  to  a  compromise  respecting  all  claims  and 
grievances  on  both  sides,  and  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes 
by  a  convention  as  fair  and  equitable  as  circumstances  will 
admit  of.     In  such  conventions,  no  decision  is  pronounced  on 
the  original  cause  of  the  war,  or  on  those  controversies  to 
which  the  various  acts  of  hostility  might  give  rise ;  nor  is 
either  of  the  parties  condemned  as  imjust, — a  condemnation 
.  to  which  few  princes  wotdd  submit ; — ^but,  a  simple  agreement 
is  formed,  which  determines  what  equivalent  each  party  shall 
receive  in  extinction  of  all  his  pretensions. 
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BOOK  IT.       The  effect  of  tKe  treaty  of  peace  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
.war,  and  to  abolish  the  snbject  of  it.     It  leaves  the  contract* 


CHAP.  II. 


|19.  Gene-Jug  parties  no  right  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  on  acconnt 
the  treaty^of  ^^*^®^  of  the  Bubjcct  itself  which  had  given  rise  to  the  war,  or, 
peaoe.         of  any  thing  that  was  done  daring  its  continuance :  wherefore 

they  cannot  lawfully  take  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject. 

Accordingly,  in  such  treaties,  the  contracting  parties  reci- 

Erocally  engage  to  preserve  perpetual  pecice :  which  is  not'  to 
e  understood  as  if  they  promised  never  to  make  war  on  each 
other  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  peace  in  question  relates 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates :  and  it  is  in  reality  perpetual, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  allow  them  to  revive  the  same  war,  by 
taking  up  arms  again  for  the  same  subject  which  had  origin- 
ally given  birth  to  it. 

A  special  compromise,  however,  only  extinguishes  the  par- 
ticular means  to  which  it  relates,  and  does  not  preclude  any 
subsecjuent  pretensions  to  the  object  itself,  on  other  grounds. 
Care  is  therefore  usually  taken  to  require  a  general  compro- 
mise, which  shall  embrace  not  only  the  existing  controversy, 
but  the  very  thing  itself  which  is  the  subject  of  that  contro- 
versy :  stipulation  is  made  for  a  general  renunciation  of  all 
pretensions  whatever  to  the  thing  in  question:  and  thus, 
although  the  party  renouncing  might  in  tne  sequel  be  able  to 
[^  439  ]  demonstrate  by  new  reasons  that  the  thing  did  really  belong 

to  him,  his  claim  would  not  be  admitted. 
2  20.  Am-      An  amnesty  is  a  perfect  oblivion  of  the  past ;  and  the  end 
ntatsy,         of  peace  being  to  extinguish  all  subjects  of  discord,  this  should 
be  the  leading  article  of  the  treaty :  and  accordingly,  such 
is  at  present  the  constant  practice.     But  though  the  treaty 
should  be  wholly  silent  on  this  head,  the  amnesty,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  peace,  is  necessarily  implied  in  it. 
i  21.  Things     As  each  of  the  belligerent  powers  maintains  that  he  has 
not  men-     justice  ou  his  side, — and  as  their  pretensions  are  not  liable  to 
tton^  in  the  ^^^  judged  by  others  (Book  HI.  §  188),— whatever  state  things 
happen  to  be  in  at  tne  time  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  considered 
as  their  legitimate  state ;  and  if  the  parties  intend  to  make 
any  change  in  it,  they  must  expressly  snecify  it  in  the  treaty. 
Consequently  all  things  not  mentionea  in  the  treaty  are  to 
remain  on  the  same  footing  on  which  they  stand  at  the  period 
when  it  is  concluded.     This  is  also  a  consequence  of  the  pro- 
mised amnestv.     All  damages  caused  during  the  war  are 
likewise  buried  m  oblivion ;  and  no  action  can  oe  brought  for 
those  of  which  the  treaty  does  not  stipulate  the  reparation : 
they  are  considered  as  having  never  happened. 
{  22.  Things     ibut  the  effect  of  the  compromise  or  amnesty  cannot  be  ex- 
not  included  tended  to  things  which  have  no  relation  to  the  war  that  is 
^  ^uT™'  *erDun**6d  by  the  treaty.     Thus,  claims  founded  on  a  debt, 
^esty.^'   or  on  an  injury  which  had  been  doile  prior  to  the  war,  but 
which  made  no  part  of  the  reasons  for  undertaking  it,  still 
stand  on  their  former  footing,  and  are  not  abolished  by 
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the  treatj,  unless  it  be  expressly  extended  to  the  extinction 
of  every  claim  whatever.  The  case  is  the  same  with  debts - 
contracted  during  the  war,  but  for  causes  which  have  no  re- 
lation to  it,— or  with  injuries  done  during  its  continuance, 
but  which  have  no  connection  with  the  state  of  warfare. 

Debts  contracted  with  individuals,  or  injuries  which  they 
may  have  received  from  any  other  quarter,  without  relation 
to  the  war,  are  likewise  not  abolished  by  the  compromise  and 
amnesty,  as  these  solely  relate  to  their  own  particular  object, — 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  war,  its  causes,  and  its  effects.  Thus, 
if  two  subjects  of  the  belligerent  powers  make  a  contract  to- 
gether in  a  neutral  country,  or  if  the  one  there  receives  an 
injury  from  the  other, — ^the  performance  of  the  contract,  or 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  and  damage,  may  be  prosecuted 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Finally,  if  the  treaty  expresses  that  aU  things  shall  be  re- 
stored to  the  state  in  which  they  were  before  the  war,  this 
clause  is  understood  to  relate  only  to  immovable  possessions, 
and  cannot  be  extended  to  movables,  or  booty,  which  imme- 
diately becomes  the  property  of  the  captors,  and  is  looked  on 
as  relinquished  bv  the  former  owners  on  account  of  the  diffi-  [  440  "] 
culty  of  recognismg  it,  and  the  little  hope  they  entertain  of 
ever  recovering  it. 

When  the  last-made  treaty  mentions  and  confirms  other? 23. Former 
treaties  of  prior  date,  these  constitute  a  part  of  the  new  one,  *ro»tie8, 
no  less  than  if  they  were  literally  transcribed  and  included  in  ™*d  con- 
it  :  and  any  new  articles  relating  to  former  conventions  are  to  finned  in 
be  interpreted  according  to  the  rules  which  we  have  laid  down  the  new,  «re 
in  a  preceding  part  of  3iis  work  (Book  H.  Chap.  XVII.  and* p^^ ^^  ^*- 
particularly  §  286). 


CHAP.  m. 
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A  TREATY  of  peace  becomes  obligatory  on  the  contract- ;  24.  When 
ing  parties  from  the  moment  of  its  conclusion, — ^the  moment  it**»»  obiig*. 
has  passed  through  all  the  necessary  forms :  and  they  are  ^"4^^^^. 
bound  to  have  it  carried  into  execution  without  delay.*  From^j^n^g, 
that  instant  all  hostilities  must  cease,  unless  a  particular  day 


*  It  U  an  eMential  point  to  neglect, 
none  of  the  formalities  which  can  in- 
■nre  the  execation  of  the  treatji  and 
present  new  dispates.  Accordingly, 
oare  must  be  taken  to  hare  it  dnlj 
recorded  in  aU  the  proper  otfieee  and 
eonrte.     M.  Van  Benningeni  writing 

2 


to  the  Grand  Pensionary  Be  Witt»  in 
1662,  thu  obBcrreft— «The  arttdee 
and  conditions  of  this  alliance  con- 
tain various  matters  of  different  na- 
tures, the  minority  of  which  fall  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  privy  council,— 
several,  under  that  of  the  admiralty, 
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BOOK  IT.  has  been  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the  peace.  B«t 
CHAP.  iM.  ^i^ig  treaty  does  not  bind  the  subjects  until  it  is  duly  notified  to 
them.  The  case  is  the  same  in  this  instance  as  in  that  of 
a  truce  (Book  n.  §  239).  If  it  should  happen  that  military 
tnen,  acting  within  the  extent  of  their  functions  and  pursuant 
to  the  rules  of  their  duty,  commit  any  acts  of  hostility  before 
they  have  authentic  information  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  a 
misfortune,  for  which  they  are  not  punishable :  but  the  soye* 
reign,  on  whom  the  treaty  of  peace  is  already  obligatory,  is 
bound  to  order  and  enforce  the  restitution  of  all  captures  made 
subsequent  to  its  conclusion :  he  has  no  right  whateyer  to 
retain  them. 
(  S6.  PubU-  And  in  order  to  preyent  those  unhappy  accidents,  by  which 
oAiioBofth6jj^^j^y  innocent  persons  may  lose  their  liyes,  public  notice  of 
the  peace  is  to  be  ffiyen  without  delay,  at  least  to  the  troops. 
But  at  present,  as  the  body  of  the  people  cannot  of  themselyes 
undertake  any  act  of  hostility,  and  do  not  personally  engage 
in  the  war,  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  peace  may  be  de- 
ferred, proyided  that  care  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  all  hosti- 
lities :  which  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  generals  who 
direct  the  operations,  or  by  proclaiming  an  armistice  at  the 
head  of  the  armies.  The  peace  of  1735,  between  the  emperor 
and  France,  was  not  proclaimed  till  long  after.  The  procla- 
im 441  3  mation  was  postponed  till  the  treaty  was  digested  at  leisure, — 
the  most  important  points  having  been  already  adjusted  in  the 
preliminaries.  The  publication  of  the  peace  replaces  the  two 
nations  in  the  state  they  were  in  before  the  war.  It  again 
opens  a  free  intercourse  between  them,  and  reinstates  the  sub- 
jects on  both  sides  in  the  enjoyment  of  those  mutual  privileges 
which  the  state  of  war  had  suspended.  On  the  publication, 
the  treaty  becomes  a  law  to  the  subjects :  and  they  are  thence- 
forward Dound  to  conform  to  the  regulations  stipulated  therein. 
If,  for  instance,  the  treaty  imports  that  one  of  the  two  nations 
shall  abstain  from  a  particular  branch  of  commerce,  every 
subject  of  that  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  treaty's  being 
made  public,  is  obliged  to  renounce  that  commerce. 
{  28.  Time  When  no  particular  time  has  been  assigned  for  the  execu- 
«ai^o  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  treaty,  and  the  performauce  of  the  several  artides, 
*"  ^°'  common  sense  dictates  that  every  point  should  be  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  possible :  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  in  this  %ht 
that  the  contracting  parties  understood  the  matter.  The 
faith  of  treaties  equally  forbids  all  neglect,  tardiness,  and 
studied  delays,  in  the  execution  of  them. 

— oihen,  under  that  of  the  oirU  tri-  followed;   and  tha    states-general  re- 

bunalB,     the     parliaments,     Ao. — es-  quired  that  the  treaty  oonclnded  the 

oheatage,  for    instance,  whiohi    oomes  same  year  should  be  recorded  in  all  the 

under  the  eognisanoe  of  the  ohambre  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.    See  the 

des   comptes    lexcKequer],     Thus,  the  king's  reply  on  this  subject,  in  his  letter 

treaty  must  be  recorded  in  all  those  to  the  Count  D'Estrades,  pago  399. — 

different    places."     This    advice  was  Edit  a.d.  1797. 
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But  in  this  affair,  as  in  every  other,  a  legitimate  excuse,    book  iv. 
founded  on  a  real  and  insurmountable  obstacle,  is  to  be  ad-  .E!fLJ!l-. 
mitted ;  for  nobody  is  bound  to  perform  impossibflities.     The ??^-  ^ '•'• 
obstacle,  when  it  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  the  side  of  ^^  ^^."  ^ 
the  promising  party,  Tacates  a  promise  which  cannot  be  made  ted. 
gooa  by  an  equivalent,  and  of  which  the  performance  cannot 
be  deferred  to  another  time.     If  the  promise  can  be  fulfilled 
on  another  occasion,  a  suitable  prolongation  of  the  time  must 
be  allowed.     Suppose  one  of  the  contracting  nations  has,  by 
the  treaty  of  peace,  promised  the  other  a  bod;^  of  auxiliary 
troops :  sne  will  not  be  bound  to  furnish  them,  if  she  happen 
to  stand  in  urgent  need  of  tiiem  for  her  own  defence.  Suppose 
she  has  promised  a  certain  yearly  quantity  of  corn :  it  cannot 
be  demanded  at  a  time  when  she  herself  labours  under  a 
scarcity  of  provisions ;  but,  on  the  return  of  plenty,  she  is 
bound  to  mskke  good  the  quantity  in  arrear,  if  requii^. 

It  is  further  held  as  a  maxim,  that  the  promisor  is  absolved  i  28.   The 
from  his  promise,  when,  after  he  has  made  his  preparations  p^^^^ 
for  performinff  it  according  to  the  tenor  of  his  engagement,  he  ^^  p^y^t© 
is  prevented  rrom  fulfilling  it,  by  the  party  himself  to  whom  whom  it  wm 
it  was  made.     The  promisee  is  deemed  to  dispense  with  the  made  has 
fulfilment  of  a  promise  of  which  he  himself  obstructs  the  exe*  J^™"^^*° 
cution.     Let  us  therefore  add,  that  if  he  who  had  promised  wonn^ee 
a  thing  by  a  treaty  of  peaoe  was  ready  to  perform  it  at  the  of  it 
time  agreed  on,  or  immediately  and  at  a  proper  time  if  there 
was  no  fixed  term, — and  the  other  party  would  not  admit  of 
it,  the  promiser  is  discharged  from  his  promise :  for  the  pro* 
misee,  not  having  reserved  to  himself  a  right  to  regulate  the 
performance  of  it  at  his  0¥n:i  pleasure,  is  accounted  to  re- 
nounce it  b^  not  accepting  of  it  in  proper  season  and  at  the 
time  for  which  the  promise  was  made.     Should  he  desire  that 
the  performance  be  deferred  till  another  time,  the  promiser  [  442  ] 
is  in  honour  bound  to  consent  to  the  prolongation,  unless  he 
can  show  by  very  good  reasons  that  the  promise  would  then  ^ 
become  more  inconvenient  to  him. 

To  levy  contributions  is  an  act  of  hostility  which  ought  to; so.   Ces- 
cease  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded  (§  24).     Those  which  are  «»^oii  of 
already  promised,  but  not  yet  paid,  are  a  debt  actually  due ;  ^^^j^^"" 
and,  as  such,  the  payment  may  be  insisted  on.     ^ut,  in    ^' 
order  to  obviate  all  difficulty,  it  is  proper  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  clearly  and  minutely  explain  their  intentions 
respecting  matters  of  this  nature;  and  they  are  generally 
careful  to  do  so. 

The  fruits  and  profits  of  those  things  which  are  restored ;  so.   Pn>. 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  are  due  from  the  instant  appointed  for  ^^^  ^^  ***• 
carrying  it  into  execution :  and  if  no  particular  period  has  ^JJJ^'®* 
been  assigned,  they  are  due  from  the  moment  when  the  re-  oeded. 
stitution  of  the  thmgs  themselves  was  agreed  to :  but  those 
which  were  already  received  or  become  payable  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace,  are  not  comprised  in  the  restitution ; 
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BOOK  IT.  for  the  fruits  and  profits  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil ;  wd^ 
^^'  "^  in  the  case  in  qnestion,  possession  is  accounted  a  lawful  title. 


For  the  same  reason,  in  making  a  cession  of  the  soil,  we  do 
not  include  in  that  cession  the  rents  and  profits  antecedently 
due.     This  Augustus  justly  maintained  against  Sextos  Pom- 
pey,  who,  on  receiTing  a  grant  of  the  Peloponnesus,  claimed 
the  imposts  of  the  preceding  years.* 
{  81.  In         Those  thin^  of  which  the  restitution  is,  without  further 
what  eondi-  explanation,  simply  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  are  to 
tion  things  ]^  restored  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  when  taken ; 
•towd.^  ""for  the  word  " restitution"  naturally  imphes  that  every  thing 
shoyld  be  replaced  in  its  former  condition.     Thus,  the  resti- 
tution of  a  thing  is  to  be  accompanied  with  that  of  all  the 
rights  which  were  annexed  to  it  when  taken.    But  this  rule 
must  not  be  extended  to  comprise  those  changes  which  may 
have  been  the  natural  consequences  and  effects  of  the  war 
itself  and  of  its  operations.     A  town  is  to  be  restored  in  the 
condition  it  was  in  when  taken,  as  far  as  it  still  remains  in 
that  condition  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.    But  if  the 
town  has  been  razed  or  dismantled  during  the  war,  that  da- 
mage was  done  by  the  risht  of  arms,  and  is  buried  in  oblivion 
by  the  act  of  amnesty.    We  are  under  no  obligation  to  repair 
the  ravages  that  have  been  committed  in  a  country  which  we 
restore  at  the  peace ;  we  restore  it  in  its  existing  state.    But, 
as  it  would  be  a  flagrant  perfidy  to  ravage  that  country  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  the  case  is  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  town  whose  fortifications  have  escaped  the  devastation  of 
war :  to  dismantle  it  previous  to  the  restoration  would  be  a  viola- 
tion of  good  faith  and  honour.     If  the  captor  has  repaired 
the  breaches,  and  put  the  place  in  the  same  state  it  was  in 
before  the  siege,  he  is  bound  to  restore  it  in  that  state.  K  he 
[  448  ]  has  added  any  new  works,  he  may  indeed  demolish  these : 
but  if  he  has  razed  the  ancient  fortifications,  and  constructed 
others  on  a  new  plan,  it  will  be  necessary  to  come  to  a  parti- 
cular agreement  respecting  this  improvement,  or  accurately 
to-  define  in  what  condition  the  place  shall  be  restored.     In- 
deed this  last  precaution  should  in  every  case  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  obviate  all  dispute  and  difficulty.    In  drawing  up  an 
instrument  solely  intended  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  it 
should  be  the  object  of  the  parties  to  leave,  if  possible,  no 
ambiguity  whatever, — nothing  which  may  have  a  tendency  to 
rekindle  the  flames  of  war.     I  am  well  aware,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  practice  of  those  who  value  themselves  now-a- 
days  on  their  superior  abilities  in  negotiation :  on  the  con- 
trary, they  study  to  introduce  obscure  or  ambiguous  clauses 
into  a  treaty  of  peace,  in  order  to  furnish  their  sovereign  with 
a  pretext  for  broaching  a  new  quarrel  and  taking  up  arms 
again  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity.    How  contrary 


•  AppiuLde  BolL  Ciy.  lib.  t.,  quoted  by  Grodiu,  Ub.  iL  oi^  20,  }  2S. 
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sach  pitiful  finesse  is  to  the  faith  < 
observed  (Book  II.  §  231) :  it  is  a 
door  and  magnanimity  irhich  sho 
actions  of  a  great  prince. 

But,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult 
in  %  treaty,  though  irorded  with 
most  honourable  intentions, — ^an< 
which  may  arise  in  the  applicati< 
particular  cases, — ^recourse  must  o 
interpretation.  We  have  already 
to  the  exposition  of  those  importan 

.  of  entering  at  present  into  tediou 
fine  ourselves  to  a  few  rules  more 
special  case  before  us,— -the  int« 
peace.  1«  In  case  of  doubt,  the 
him  who  prescribed  the  term»  of 
in  some  measure  dictated  by  him, 
neglected  to  express  himself  more 
or  restricting  the  signification  o 
meaning  which  is  least  favourable 
injuiT,  or  we  only  do  him  that  t< 
posed  himself;  whereas,  by  adopt 
terpretation,  we  would  in<hir  the  i 
ambiguous  terms  into  so  many  si 
party  in  the  contract,  who  has  b 
what  the  stronger  had  dictated. 

2.  The  names  of  countries  cede( 
stood  according  to  the  usage  pr 
skilful  and  intelligent  men :  for  it 
weak  or  ignorant  persons  should  I 
ant  a  concern  as  that  of  concludi 
the  articles  of  a  contract  are  to 
contracting  parties  most  probal 
since  the  object  in  contemplatioE 
of  every  contract. 

8.  Qlie  treaty  of  peace  naturall 
to  the  war  which  it  terminates, 
lation  only,  that  its  vague  clau 
Thus,  the  simple  stipulation  of 
former  condition  does  not  relate 
been  occasioned  by  the  war  itself: 
clause  cannot  oblige  either  of  th< 
free  people  who  have  voluntarily  , 

*  during  the  war.  And  as  a  people 
sovereign,  become  free,  and  may  j 
in  whatever  manner   they  think 


(190)  Ai  to  the  oonfltractton  of  troaClefl  in 
{  262,  ante,  244.— C. 
•  Book  n.  Chap.  ZVIL  tmie,  244—274. 
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BOOK  IT.  §  202)— if  such  people,  during  the  course  of  the  war,  haye 
'"  -voluntarily,  and  without  military  compulsion,  submitted  and 
giTen  themseWes  up  to  the  enemy  of  their  former  sovereign, 
the  general  promise  of  restoring  conquests  shall  not  extend 
to  them.  It  were  an  unavailing  plea,  to  allege  that  the  party 
who  requires  all  things  to  be  replaced  on  their  former  footing 
may  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  the  former  of 
those  people,  and  that  he  evidently  has  a  very  great  one  in 
the  restoration  of  the  latter.  If  he  wished  to  obtain  things 
which  the  general  clause  does  not  of  itself  comprise,  he  shoidd 
have  clearly  and  specifically  expressed  his  intentions  relative 
to^them.  Stipulations  of  every  kind  may  be  inserted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  but  if  they  bear  no  relation  to  the  war 
which  it  is  the  view  of  the  contracting  parties  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion,  they  must  be  very  expressly  specified;  for  the 
treaty  is  natunJly  understood  to  relate  only  to  its  own  parti- 
cular object. 


^^^-  »▼>  CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  OBSEEVANGE  AND  BREACH  OF  THE  TREATT  OF  PEACE. 

;  35.   The       THE  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  a  lawful  power  is  un- 

*^**^bf  d«  d^^^^^^ly  a  piihlic  treaty,  and  obligatory  on  the  whole  na- 

AiTl^tion    *i^^  (Book  II.  §  154).     It  is  likewise,  by  its  nature,  a  real 

and  Buocei.  treaty ;  for  if  its  duration  had  been  limited  to  the  life  of  the 

f  on.  sovereign,  it  would  be  only  a  truce,  and  not  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Besides,  every  treaty  which^  like  this,  is  made  with  a  view  to 

the  public  good,  is  a  real  treaty  fBook  II.  §  198).     It  is 

therefore  as  strongly  binding  on  tne  successors  as  on  the 

prince  himself  who  signed  it,  since  it  binds  the  state  itself, 

and  the  successors  can  never  have,  in  this  respect,  any  other 

rigbts  than  those  of  the  state. 

}  36.   It  iB       After  all  we  have  said  on  the  faith  of  treaties  and  the  in- 

tobe &ith-  dispensable  obligation  which  they  impose,  it  would  be  super- 

■MTed.        fluous  to  use  many  words  in  showing  how  religiously  treaties 

of  peace  in  particular  should  be  observed  both  by  sovereigns 

and  people.     These  treaties  concern  and  bind  whole  nations ; 

they  are  of  the  highest  importance ;  the  breach  of  them  in- 

[  445  ]  fallibly  rekindles  the  flames  of  war ; — all  which  considerations 

give  additional  force  to  the  obligation  of  keeping  our  faith, 

and  punctually  fulfilling  our  promises. 

;  87.   The       Vfe  cannot  claim  a  dispensation  from  the  observance  of  a 

j>]M  of  fear  treaty  of  peace,  by  alleging  that  it  was  extorted  from  us  by 

dMnotdifl   ^*^'  ^^  wrested  from  us  by  force.     In  the  first  place,  were 

*'this  plea  admitted,  it  would  destroy,  from  the  very  founda- 
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tionSy  all  the  security  of  treaties  of  peace ;  for  there  are   book  it. 
few  treaties  of  that  kind,  which  might  not  be  made  to  afford. 


CHAP. 


such  a  pretext,  as  a  cloak  for  the  faithless  violation  of  them.  ^^^^  '"*** 
To  authorize  such  an  evasion  would  be  a  direct  attack  on  the  ^g^^**'^' 
common  safety  and  welfare  of  nations: — the  maxim  would 
be  detestable,  for  the  same  reasons  which  have  universally 
established  the  sacredness  of  treaties  (Book  II.  §  220).  Be- 
sides, it  would  generally  be  disgraceful  and  ridiculous  to  ad- 
vance such  a  plea.  At  the  present  day,  it  seldom  happens 
that  either  of  the  belligerent  parties  perseveres  to  the  last 
extremity  before  he  will  consent  to  a  peace.  Though  a 
nation  may  have  lost  several  battles,  she  can  still  defend 
herself:  as  long  as  she  has  men  and  arms  remaining,  she  is 
not  destitute  of  all  resource.  If  she  thinks  fit,  by  a  disad- 
vantageous treaty,  to  procure  a  necessary  peace, — ^if  by  great 
sacrifices  she  delivers  herself  from  imminent  danger  or  total 
ruin, — ^the  residue  which  remains  in  her  possession  is  still  an 
advantage  for  which  she  is  indebted  to  the  peace :  it  was  her 
own  free  choice  to  prefer  a  certain  and  immediate  loss,  but  of 
limited  extent,  to  an  evil  of  a  more  dreadful  nature,  which, 
though  vet  at  some  distance,  she  had  but  too  great  reason 
to  apprehend. 

If  ever  the  plea  of  constraint  may  be  alleged,  it  is  against 
an  act  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a  treaty  of  peace, — 
against  a  forced  submission  to  conditions  which  are  equally 
offensive  to  justice  and  all  the  duties  of  humanity.  If  an  un- 
just and  rapacious  conqueror  subdues  a  nation,  and  forces  her 
to  accept  of  hard,  ignominious,  and  insupportable  conditions, 
necessity  obliges  her  to  submit :  but  this  apparent  tranquillity 
is  not  a  peace ;  it  is  an  oppression  which  she  endures  only  so 
long  as  she  wants  the  means  of  shaking  it  off,  and  against 
which  men  of  spirit  rise  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
When  Ferdinand  Cortes  attacked  the  empire  of  Mexico  without 
any  shadow  of  reason,  without  even  a  plausible  pretext, — if 
the  unfortunate  Montezuma  could  have  recovered  his  liberty 
by  submitting  to  the  iniquitous  and  cruel  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving Spanish  garrisons  into  his  towns  and  his  capital,  of 
paying  an  immense  tribute,  and  obeying  the  commands  of  the 
king  of  Spain, — ^will  any  man  pretend  to  assert  that  he  would 
not  have  been  justifiable  in  seizing  a  convenient  opportunity 
to  recover  his  rights,  to  emancipate  his  people,  and  to  expel 
or  exterminate  the  Spanish  horde  of  greedy,  insolent,  and 
cruel  usurpers  ?  No !  such  a  monstrous  absurdity  can  never 
be  seriously  maintained.  Although  the  law  of  nature  aims 
at  protecting  the  safety  and  peace  of  nations  by  enjoying  the 
faithful  observance  of  promises,  it  does  not  favour  oppressors.  [  446  ] 
All  its  maxims  tend  to  promote  the  advantage  of  mankind : 
that  is  the  end  of  all  laws  and  rights.  Shall  he,  who  with  his 
own  hand  tears  asunder  all  the  bonds  of  human  society,  be 
afterwards  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  them?     Even 
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^38.    How 
man  J  wajs 
A  treaty  of 
peace  may 
be  broken. 


?39.    By 
a  oonduet 
contrary  to 
the  nature 
of  every 
treaty  of 
peace. 


I  40.    To 
takenp 
arms  for  a 
fresh  eauo 


though  it  were  to  happen  tbaX  this  maxim  sfaoold  be  abased, 
and  that  a  nation  should^  on  the  strength  of  it,  unjustly  rise 
in  arms  and  recommence  hostilities, — still  it  is  better  to  risk 
that  inconvenience  than  to  famish  usurpers  with  an  easy  mode 
of  perpetuating  their  injustice,  and  establishing  their  usurpa- 
tion on  a  permanent  basis.  Besides,  were  you  to  preach  up 
the  contrary  doctrine  which  is  so  repugnant  to  all  the  feelings 
and  suggestions  of  nature,  where  could  you  eq>ect  to  make 
proselytes  ? 

Equitable  agreements,  thwefore,  or  at  least  such  as  are 
supportable,  are  alone  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  treaties 
of  peace :  these  are  the  treaties  which  bmd  the  puUic  faith, 
and  which  are  punctually  to  be  obseryed,  though  in  some  re- 
spects harsh  and  burdensome.  Since  the  nation  consulted 
to  them,  she  must  have  considered  them  as  in  some  measure 
advantageous  under  the  then  existing  circumstances ;  and  she 
is  bound  to  respect  her  promise.  Were  men  allowed  to  rescind 
at  a  subsequent  period  those  agreements  to  which  they  were 
glad  to  subscribe  on  a  former  occasion,  there  would  be  an  end 
to  all  stability  in  human  aSSairSh 

The  breach  of  a  treaty  of  peace  consists  in  violating  the 
engagements  annexed  to  it,  either  by  doing  what  it  jHrombits, 
or  by  not  doing  what  it  prescribes.  Now,  the  engagements 
contracted  by  treaty  may  be  violated  in  three  different  ways, — 
either  by  a  conduct  that  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  every  treaty  of  peace  in  general, — ^by  proceedings 
which  are  incompatible  with  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty 
in  que8tion,-^or,  finally,  by  the  violaticm  of  any  article  ex- 
pressly contained  in  it. 

First,  a  nation  acts  in  a  manner  that  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  and  essence  of  every  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  peace 
itself,  when  she  disturbs  it  without  cause,  either  by  taking  jup 
arms  and  recommencing  hostilities  without  so  much  as  a  plau- 
sible pretext,  or  by  d^berately  and  wantonly  offending  the 
party  with  whom  she  has  concluded  a  peace,  and  offering  such 
treatment  to  him  or  his  subjects  as  is  incompatiUe  with  the 
state  of  peace,  and  such  as  he  cannot  submit  to  without  being 
deficient  in  the  duty  which  he  owes  to  himself.  It  is  likewiee 
acting  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  treaties  of  peace  to  take 
up  arms  a  second  time  for  the  same  subject  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  war  which  has  been  brought  to  a  contusion,  or 
through  resentment  of  any  transaction  that  had  taken  place 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  If  she  caimot  allege  at 
least  some  plausible  |Hretext  borrowed  from  a  fresh  cause, 
which  may  serve  to  palliate  hw  conduct,  she  evidently  revives 
the  old  war  that  was  extinct,  and  breaks  the  treaty  of  peace. 

But  to  take  up  arms  for  a  fresh  cause  is  no  breadi  of  the 
treaty  of  peace :  for  though  a  nation  has  promised  to  live  in 
peace,  she  has  not  therefore  promised  to  submit  to  u^jorieB 
and  wrongs  of  every  kind,  rather  than  procure  justice  by  force 
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But  here  it  is  proper  to  recall  to  mind  what  ' 
than  once  observed, — ^namelj,  that  nations  a 
common  judge  on  earth, — that  thej  cannot  i 
demn  each  other  without  appeal, — and,  fina 
are  bound  to  act  in  their  quarrels  as  if  each 
the  right.     On  this  footing,  whethe/  the  nei 
gives  birth  to  hostilities  be  just  or  not,  neither 
it  a  handle  for  taking  up  arms,  nor  he  who  n  I 
tion,  is  reputed  to  break  the  treaty  of  peac< 
cause  of  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  r : 
faction  on  the  other,  have  at  least  some  colon  i 
as  to  render  the  question  doubtful.     When  i 
come  to  any  i^eement  on  questions  of  this  k  i 
remaining  resource  is  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 
the  war  is  absolutely  a  new  one,  and  does  not : : 
firaction  of  the  existing  treaty. 

And  as  a  nation,  in  making  a  peace,  does  n< 
up  her  right  of  contracting  alSances  and  assisti  i 
it  is  likewise  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
sequent  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  the  party  i 
has  concluded  such  treaty, — ^to  join  them,  tc 
quarrel,  and  unite  her  arms  with  theirs, — unli 
expressly  prohibits  such  connections.  At  mos: 
be  said  to  embark  in  a  fresh  war  in  defei 
people's  cause. 

But  I  here  suppose  these  new  allies  to  have  i 
grounds  for  taking  up  arms,  and  that  the  nati 
has  just  and  substantial  reasons  for  supportiii 
contest.  Otherwise,  to  unite  with  them  just  i 
tering  on  the  war,  or  when  they  have  alread 
hostilities,  would  be  evidently  seeking  a  pretei 
treaty  of  peace,  and  no  better,  in  fact,  than 
perfidious  violation  of  it. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  draw  a  proper 
tween  a  new  war  and  the  breach  of  an  exist! 
peace,  because  the  rights  acquired  by  such  trea 
notwithstanding  the  new  war :  whereas  they  ai 
the  rupture  of  the  treaty  on  which  thev  were  1 
true,  indeed,  that  the  party  who  had  grante 
does  not  fail  to  obstruct  the  exercise  of  them  du 
of  the  war,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power, — anci 
the  right  of  arms,  whoUjr  deprive  his  enem;^  of 
as  he  may  wrest  from  lum  his  other  possession!! 
case  he  withholds  those  rights  as  things  ta 
enemy,  who,  on  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  may  ur 
lion  of  them.  In  negotiations  of  that  kind, 
terial  difference  between  demanding  the  restit 
we  were  possessed  of  before  the  war,  and  requ 
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BOOK  IT.  cessions :  a  little  equality  in  our  successes  entitles  us  to  in* 
cHAP^iT^  gist  on  the  former,  whereas  nothing  less  than  a  decided  supe- 
riority can  give  us  a  claim  to  the  latter.  It  often  happens, 
when  nearly  equal  success  has  attended  the  arms  of  both  par- 
ties, that  tne  belligerent  powers  agree  mutually  to  restore 
their  conquests,  and  to  replace  CTery  thing  in  its  former  state. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  the  war  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged was  a  new  one,  the  former  treaties  still  subsist ;  but 
^  those  treaties  were  broken  by  taking  up  arms  a  secdnd 
time  for  the  same  subject,  and  an  old  war  was  revived,  they 
remain  void ;  so  that,  if  the  parties  wish  they  should  again 
take  effect,  they  must  expressly  specify  and  confirm  them 
in  their  new  treaty. 

The  question  before  us  is  highly  important  in  another 
view  also, — ^that  is,  in  its  relation  to  other  nations  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  their  own  affairs  require 
them  to  maintain  and  enforce  the  observance  of  it.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  the  guarantees  of  the  treaty,  if 
there  are  anj, — and  also  to  the  allies,  who  have  to  discover 
and  ascertain  the  cases  in  which  they  are  bound  to  furnish 
assistance.  Finally,  he  who  breaks  a  solemn  treaty  is  much 
more  odious  than  the  other,  who,  after  making  an  ill-grounded 
demand,  supports  it  by  arms.  The  former  adds  perfidy  to 
injustice :  he  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  public  tranquillity ; 
and  as  he  thereby  injures  all  nations,  he  affords  them  just 
grounds  for  entering  into  a  confederacy  in  order  to  curb  and 
repress  him.  Wherefore,  as  we  ought  to  be  cautious  of  im- 
puting the  more  odious  charge,  Grotius  justly  observes,  that, 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  and  where  the  recurrence  to  arms  may  be 
vindicated  by  some  specious  pretext  resting  on  a  new  ground, 
^4t  is  better  that  we  should,  m  the  conduct  of  him  who  takes 
up  arms  anew,  presume  simple  injustice,  unaccompanied  by 
perfidy,  than  account  him  at  once  guilty  both  of  perfidy  and 
injustice."* 
}  43.  Jasti-  Justifiable  self-defence  is  no  breach  of  the  treaty  of  peace, 
fiabie  geif.  It  is  a  natural  right  which  we  cannot  renounce :  and,  in  pro- 
defenoe  in  mising  to  live  in  peace,  we  only  promise  not  to  attack  without 
no  breach     ^j^^g^^  i^^^j  ^^  abstain  from  injuries  and  violence.     But  there 


ty.  '^  are  two  modes  of  defending  our  persons  or  our  property: 
sometimes  the  violence  offered  to  us  will  admit  of  no  other 
remedy  than  the  exertion  of  open  force ;  and  tmder  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  may  lawfuUy  have  recourse  to  it.  On  other 
occasions,  we  may  obtain  redress  for  the  damage  and  injury 
by  gentler  methods ;  and  to  these  we  ought  of  course  to  give 
the  preference.  Such  is  the  rule  of  conduct  which  ought  to 
be  observed  by  two  nations  that  are  desirous  of  maintaining 
peace,  whenever  the  subjects  of  either  have  happened  to  break 
out  into  any  act  of  violence.    Present  force  is  checked  and 
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repelled  by  force.     But,  if  there  is  question  of  obtaining    book  if. 
reparation  of  the  damage  done,  together  with  adequate  satis-  JE^  £L. 
faction  for  the  offence,  we  must  apply  to  the  soyereign  of  the 
delinquents :  we  must  not  pursue  them  into  his  dominions,  or 
have  recourse  to  arms,  unless  he  has  refused  to  do  us  justice. 
If  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  the  offenders  will  escape, — as,  [  449  ] 
for  instance,  if  a  band  of  unknown  persons  from  a  neighbour- 
ing country  have  made  an  irruption  into  our  territory, — we 
are  authorized  to  pursue  them  with  an  armed  force  into  their 
own  country,  until  they  be  seized :  and  their  sovereign  can- 
not consider  our  conduct  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  just 
and  lawful  self-defence,  provided  we  commit  no  hostilities 
against  innocent  persons. 

When  the  principal  contracting  party  has  included  his  al- }  ^-  Cauaet 
lies  in  the  treaty,  their  cause  becomes  in  this  respect  insepa-  ®^  "»p*»»« 
rable  from  his ;  and  they  are  entitled,  equally  with  him,  to  ^ J  J^^° 
enjoy  all  the  conditions  essential  to  a  treaty  of  peace ;  so 
that  any  act,  which,  if  committed  against  himself,  would  be  a 
breach  of  the  treaty,  is  no  less  a  breach  of  it,  if  committed 
against  the  allies  whom  he  has  caused  to  be  included  in  his 
treaty.     If  the  injury  be  done  to  a  new  ally,  or  to  one  who 
is  not  included  in  the  treaty,  it  may,  indeed,  furnish  a  new 
ground  for  war,  but  is  no  infringement  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  second  way  of  breaking  a  treaty  of  peace  is  by  doing  J  45.  2.  Th« 
any  thing  contrary  to  what  the  particular  nature  of  the  treaty  ?***y  ^ 
requires.     Thus,  eveiy  procedure   that  is  inconsistent  with  ^^^^J^  ^^^^ 
the  rules  of  friendship  is  a  violation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  trary  to  in 
which  has  been  concluded  under  the  express  condition  of  particular 
thenceforward  living  in  amity  and  good  understanding.     To  >>**"'^«- 
favour  a  nation's  enemies, — to  give  harsh  treatment  to  her  ^     ^ 
subjects, — to  lay  unnecessary  restrictions  on  her  commerce, 
or  give  another  nation  a  preference  over  her  without  reason, — 
to  refuse  assisting  her  with  provisions,  which  she  is  willing 
to  pay  for,  and  we  ourselves  can  well  spare, — ^to  protect  her 
factious  or  rebellious  subjects, — to  afford  them  an  asylum, — 
all  such  proceedings  are  evidently  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  friendship.     To  this  list,  may,  according  to  circumstances, 
be  also  added — ^the  building  of  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
a  state,— expressing  distrust  against  her, — ^levying  troops, 
and  refusing  to  acquaint  her  with  the  motives  of  such  step, 
&;c.(191)    But,  in   affording   a  retreat  to   exiles, — ^in  har- 
bouring subjects  who  chose  to  quit  their  country,  without  an 
intention  of  injuring  it  by  their  departure,  and  solely  for  the 
advantage  of  their  private  affairs, — ^in  charitably  receiving 
emigrants  who  depart  from  their  country  with  a  view  to  en- 
joy liberty  of  conscience  elsewhere, — ^there  is  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  friend.     The  private  laws  of 
friendship  do  not,  according  to  the  caprice  of  our  friends,  dis- 

(191)  And  see,  anie,  Book  m.  0.  3,  aa  to  what  are  joat  eaiues  of  war.— G. 
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CHAP.  TV.  ^hjcii  ^e  QjfQ  iQ  the  rest  of  our  species. 


}  46. 8.  By      Lastly,  the  peace  is  broken  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the 
theriolation  express  articles  of  the  treaty.     This  third  way  of  breaking  it 
cfe.*"^  *^  "*  *^®  ™^®*  decisive,  the  least  susceptible  of  quibble  or  evasion. 
Whoever  fails  in  his  engagements  annuls  the  contract  as  far 
as  depends  on  him : — this  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 
;  47.   The       But  it  is  asked  whether  the  violation  of  a  single  article  of 
violation  of  the  treaty  can  operate  a  total  rupture  of  it  ?     Some  writers,* 
tieU  breaki  ^^'^  drawiuff  a  distinction  between  the  articles  that  are  con- 
the  whole     uccted  together  {connexi)  and  those  that  stand  detached  and 
treaty.        Separate  {divern)^  maintain,  that,  although  the  treaty  be  vio- 
lated in  the  detached  articles,  the  peace  nevertheless  still 
[  450  ]  subsists  with  respect  to  the  others.     But,  to  me,  the  opinion  of 
Grotius  appears  evidently  founded  on  the  nature  and  spirit 
of  treaties  of  peace.     That  great  man  says  that  all  the  arti- 
cles of  one  and  the  same  treaty  are  conditionally  included  in 
each  other,  as  if  each  of  the  contracting  parties  had  formally 
said,  "  I  will  do  such  or  such  thing,  provided  that,  on  your 
part,  you  do  so  and  so  ;"t  &i^d  he  justly  adds,  that,  when  it 
IS  designed  that  the  engagement  shall  not  be  thereby  rendered 
ineffectual,  this  express  clause  is  inserted, — that,   ''though 
any  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  may  happen  to  be  vio- 
lated, the  others  shall  subsist  in  full  force."     Such  an  agree- 
ment may  unquestionably  be  made.     It  may  likewise   bo 
agreed  that  the  violation  of  one  article  shall  only  annul  those 
corresponding  to  it,  and  which,  as  it  were,  constitute  the 
equivalent  to  it.     But,  if  this  clause  be  not  expressly  inserted 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  violation  of  a  single  article  over- 
throws the  whole  treaty,  as  we  have  proved  above,  in  speak- 
ing of  treaties  in  general  (Book  11.  §  202^. 
2  48.   Whe.    ^t  is  equally  nugatory  to  attempt  making  a  distinction  in 
theradii.    this  instance  between  the  articles  of  greater  and  those  of 
tinctionmayiegge]^  importance.     According  to  strict  justice,  the  violation 
^  ^        of  the  most  trifling  article  dispenses  the  injured  party  from 
tween  the     the  observance  of  the  others,  since  they  are  all,  as  we  have 
more  and     Seen  abovo,  Connected  with  each  other,  as  so  many  conditions, 
the  ies8  im-  Besides,  what  a  source  cf  dispute  will  such  a  distinction  lay 
^JJ*^* ""   open  I     Who  shall  determine  the  importance  of  the  article 
violated  ?    We  may,  however,  assert  with  truth,  that,  to  be 
ever  ready  to  annul  a  treaty  on  the  slightest  cause  of  com- 
plaint, is  by  no  means  consonant  to  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
nations,  to  that  mutual  charity,  that  love  of  peace,  which 
should  always  influence  their  conduct. 
1 49.   Pe-        In  order  to  prevent  so  serious  an  inconvenience,  it  is  pru- 
naity  an-     dent  to  agree  on  a  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  the  party  who 
nezed  t?  the  violates  any  of  the  less  important  articles :  and  then,  on  his 
submitting  to  the  penalty,  the  treaty  still  subsists  in  full  force. 
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In  like  manner,  there  may,  to  the  violation  of  each  individual    book  it. 
article,  be  annexed  a  penalty  proportionate  to  its  importance,   ^'^^'  '^" 


We  have  treated  of  this  subject  in  our  remarks  on  truces  violation  «f 
(Book  III.  §  243),  to  which  we  refer  the  reader,  "^  •^*^•• 

Studied  delays  are  equivalent  to  an  express  denial,  and ;  60.  sta- 
differ  from  it  onlv  by  the  artifice  with  which  he  who  practises  ^^  delays, 
them  seeks  to  palliate  his  want  of  faith :  he  adds  fraud  to  per- 
fidy, and  actually  violates  the  article  which  he  should  fulfil. 

But,  if  a  real  impediment  stand  in  the  way,  time  must  be  g  51.  insur. 
allowed ;  for  no  one  is  bound  to  perform  impossibilities.  And  mwrntabie 
for  the  same  reason,  if  any  insurmountable  obstacle  should  |^^" 
render  the  execution  of  an  article  not  only  impracticable  for 
the  present,  but  for  ever  impossible,  no  blame  is  imputable 
to  him  who  had  engaged  for  the  performance  of  it;  nor  can  his 
inability  furnish  the  other  party  with  a  handle  for  annulling  [  461  ] 
the  treaty :  but  the  latter  shoula  accept  of  an  indemnification, 
if  the  case  will  admit  of  it,  and  the  indemnification  be  prac- 
ticable. However,  if  the  thing  which  was  to  have  been  per- 
formed in  pursuance  of  the  article  in  question  be  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  treaty  evidently  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cluded with  a  sole  view  to  that  particular  thing,  and  not  to 
any  equivalent, — ^the  intervening  impossibility  undoubtedly 
cancels  the  treaty.  Thus,  a  treaty  of  protection  becomes  void 
when  the  protector  is  unable  to  afford  the  promised  protection, 
although  his  inability  does  not  arise  from  any  fault  on  his 
part.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  whatever  promises  a  sove- 
reign may  have  made  on  condition  that  the  other  party  should 
i procure  him  the  restoration  of  an  important  town,  he  is  re- 
eased  from  the  performance  of  every  thing  which  be  had  pro- 
mised as  the  purchase  of  the  recovery,  if  he  cannot  be  put  in 
possession.  Such  is  the  invariable  rule  of  justice.  But  rigid 
justice  is  not  always  to  be  insisted  on : — peace  is  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  nations  are  so  strictly  bound 
to  cultivate  it,  to  procure  it,  and  to  re-establish  it  when  inter- 
rupted,— ^that,  whenever  any  such  obstacles  impede  the  exe- 
cution of  a  treaty  of  peace,  we  ought  ingenuously  to  accede 
to  every  reasonable  expedient,  and  accept  of  equivalents  or 
indemnifications,  rather  than  cancel  a  treaty  of  peace  already 
concluded,  and  again  have  recourse  to  arms. 

We  have  already,  in  an  express  chapter  (Book  II.  Chap, ;  62.  infWM. 
VI.\  examined  how  and  on  what  occasions  the  actions  of  *»«"■  o^  ^^ 
subjects  may  be  imputed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  nation,    It*"^*fb^the 
is  by  that  circumstance  we  must  be  guided  in  determining  how  roMectB^; 
far  the  proceedings  of  the  subjects  may  be  capable  of  annul- 
ling a  treaty  of  peace.     They  cannot  produce  such  effect  un- 
less so  far  as  they  are  imputable  to  the  sovereign.     He  who 
is  injured  by  the  subjects  of  another  nation  takes  satisfaction 
for  the  offence,  himself,  when  he  meets  with  the  delinquents 
in  his  own  territories,  or  in  a  free  place,  as,  for  instance,  on 
the  open  sea ;  or  if  it  be  more  agreeable  to  him,  he  demands 
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BOOK  IT.   justice  of  their  sovereign.     If  the  offenders  are  refractory 
-^l^^^iil:- subjects,  no  demand  can  be  made  on  their  sovereign;   but 
whoever  can  seize  them,  even  in  a  free  place,  executes  sum- 
mary justice  on  them  himself.     Such  is  the  mode  observed 
towards  pirates :  and,  in  order  to  obviate  all  misunderstand- 
ings, it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  same  treatment  be  given 
to  all  private  individuals  who  commit  acts  of  hostility  without 
being  able  to  produce  a  commission  from  their  sovereign. 
]  68.  Or  by     The  actions  of  our  allies  are  still  less  imputable  to  us  than 
*u*«»-         those  of  our  subjects.     The  infractions  of  a  treaty  of  peace 
by  allies,  even  by  those  who  have  been  included  in  it,  or  who 
joined  in  it  as  principals,  can  therefore  produce  no  rupture 
of  it  except  with  regard  to  themselves,  and  do  not  affect  it  in 
[  452  ]  what  concerns  their  ally,  who,  on  his  part,  religiously  ob- 
serves his  engagements.     With  respect  to  him,  the  treaty  sub- 
sists in  full  force,  provided  he  do  not  undertake  to  support 
the  cause  of  those  perfidious  allies.     If  he  furnishes  them  with 
such  assistance  as  he  cannot  be  bound  to  give  them  on  an  oc- 
casion of  this  nature,  he  espouses  their  quarrel,  and  becomes 
an  accomplice  in  their  breach  of  faith,     but,  if  he  has  an  in- 
terest in  preventing  their  ruin,  he  may  interpose,  and,  by 
obliging  them  to  make  everv  suitable  reparation,  save  them 
from  an  oppression  of  which  he  would  himself  collaterally  feel 
the  effects.     It  even  becomes  an  act  of  justice  to  undertake 
their  defence  against  an  implacable  enemy,  who  will  not  be 
contented  with  an  adequate  satisfaction. 
{  54.  Right     When  the  treaty  of  peace  is  violated  by  one  of  the  con- 
of  the         tracting  parties,  the  other  has  the  option  of  either  declaring 
^^^^      the  treaty  null  and  void,  or  allowing  it  still  to  subsist :  for  a 
Agidnithim  contract  which  contains  reciprocal  engagements,  cannot  be 
who  hMTio.  binding  on  him  with  respect  to  the  party  who  on  his  side 
ifttod  the     pays  no  regard  to  the  same  contract.     But,  if  he  chooses  not 
*'**^*       .  to  come  to  a  rupture,  the  treaty  remains  vaUd  and  obligatory* 
It  would  be  absurd  that  he  who  had  been  guilty  of  uie  vio- 
lation should  pretend  that  the  agreement  was  annulled  by  his 
own  breach  of  faith :  this  would,  indeed,  be  an  easy  way  of 
shaking  off  engagements,  and  would  reduce  all  treaties  to 
empty  formalities.     If  the  injured  party  be  willing  to  let 
the  treaty  subsist,  he  may  either  pardon  the  infringement, — 
insist  on   an  indemnification  or   adequate   satisfaction,^-or 
discharge  himself,  on  his  part,  from  those  engagements  oor- 
responiHng  with  the  violated  article, — those  promises  he  had 
made  in  consideration  of  a  thing  which  has  not  been  performed. 
But,  if  he  determines  on  demanding  a  just  indemnification, 
and  the  party  in  fault  refuses  it,  then  the  treaty  is  necessa- 
rily broken,  and  the  injured  party  has  a  very  just  cause  for 
taking  up  arms  again.     And  indeed  this  is  generally  the  case; 
for  it  seldom  happens  that  the  infractor  will  submit  to  make 
reparation,  and  thereby  acknowledge  himself  in  fault. 
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CHAP.  V. 

09   THB  BIGHT  OF  EMBASSY,  OR  THE  RIGHT  OF  SENDING  AND 
RECEIVING  PUBUO  MINISTERS. 

IT  is  necessary  that  nations  should  treat  and  hold  inter- ;  65.   it  is 
course  together,  in  order  to  promote  their  interests, — ^to  avoid  noceBSMy 
injuring  each  other, — and  to  adjust  and  terminate  their  dis- ^^iwlfed ' 
pates.    And  as  they  all  lie  under  the  indispensable  obligation  ^o  treat  and 
of  giving  their  consent  and  concurrence  to  whatever  conduces  oommuni- 
to  the  general  advantage  and  welfare  (Prelim.  §  18)— of  «»*•  *<>«•- 
procuring  the  means  of  accommodating  and  terminating  their  ^^' 
differences  (Book  11.  §  323,  jcc.) — and  as  each  has  a  right  to 
every  thing  which  her  preservation  requires  (Book  I.  §  18) —  [  453  '] 
to  every  thing  which  can  promote  her  perfection  without  in- 
juring others  (lb.  §  23),  as  also  to  the  necessary  means  of  ful- 
filling her  duties, — ^it  results  from  the  premises,  that  each  na- 
tion is  at  once  possessed  of  the  right  to  treat  and  communicate 
with  others,  and  bound  by  reciprocal  obligation  to  consent 
to  such  communication  as  far  as  the  situation  of  her  affairs 
will  permit  her. 

But  nations  or  sovereign  states  do  not  treat  together  im- ;  ffc   Thej 
mediately :  and  their  rulers  or  sovereigns  cannot  well  come  ^^  ^^  ^J 
to  a  personal  conference  in  order  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  *^*  ^Jf *' 
Such  interviews  would  often  be  impracticable;  and,  exclu-^i^^^,^, 
sive  of  delays,  trouble,  expense,  and  so  many  other  inconve- 
niences, it  is  rarely,  according  to  the  observation  of  Philip 
de  Oommines,  that  any  good  effect  could  be  expected  from 
them.     The  only  expedient,  therefore,  which  remains  for  na- 
tions and  sovereigns,  is  to  communicate  and  treat  with  each 
other  by  the  agency  of  procurators  or  mandatories, — of  dele- 
gates charged  with  their  commands,  and  vested  with  their 
powers, — ^that  is  to  say,  public  ministers.     This  term,  in  its 
more  extensive  and  general  sense,  denotes  any  person  intrust- 
ed with  the  management  of  public  affairs,  but  is  more  par- 
ticularly understood  to  designate  one  who  acts  in  such  capa- 
city at  a  foreign  court. 

At  present  there  are  several  orders  of  public  ministers, 
and  in  the  sequel  we  shall  speak  of  them ;  but  whatever  dif- 
ference custom  has  introduced  between  them,  the  essential 
character  is  common  to  them  all ;  I  mean  that  of  minister, 
and,  in  some  sort,  representative  of  a  foreign  power, — a  per- 
son charged  with  the  commands  of  that  power,  and  delegated 
to  manage  his  affairs :  and  that  quality  is  sufficient  for  our 
present  purpose. 

Every  sovereign  state  then  has  a  right  to  send  and  to  re-{  57.  Eraij 
ceive  public  ministers;  for  they  are  necessary  instruments "o^oi^ieB 
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BOOK  lY.  in  the  management  of  those  affairs  which  sovereigns  have  to 
^'^''-  ^'  transact  with  each  other,  and  the  channels  of  that  correspond- 
itate  has  a  ence  which  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  In  the  first  chapter 
right  to  aendQf  ^j^jg  ^ork  may  he  seen  who  are  those  sovereigns,  and  what 
*abUond-*  those  independent  States,  that  are  entitled  to  rank  in  the  great 
nutera."""    society  of  nations.     They  are  the  powers  to  whom  belongs  the 

right  of  embassy. 
{ 68.  An  un-     An  Unequal  alliance,  or  even  a  treaty  of  protection,  not 
equal  aUi-    being  incompatible  with  sovereignty  (Book  I.  §§  5,  6), — such 
J^'  ®' •    treaties  do  not  of  themselves  deprive  a  state  of  the  right  of 
protection,   sending  and  receiving  public  ministers.     If  the  inferior  aUy 
doee  not      or  the  party  protected  has  not  expressly  renounced  the  right 
take  away    of  entertaining  connections  and  treating  with  other  powers, 
thii  light*    jj^  necessarily  retains  that  of  sending  ministers  to  them,  and 
of  receiving  their  ministers  in  turn.     The  same  rule  applies 
to  such  vassals  and  tributaries  as  are  not  subjects  (Book  L 
§§  7,  8). 
;  50.  Right     Nay  more,  this  right  may  even  belong  to  princes  or  comma- 
of  the         nities  not  possessed  of  sovereign  power :  for  the  rights  whoBe 
21^' f^  Msemblage  constitutes  the  plenitude  of  sovereignty,  are  not 
empiroin  *  indivisible :  and  if,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  by  the 
this  respect  concession  of  the  sovereign,  or  by  reservations  which  the 
subjects  have  made  with  him,  a  prince  or  community  remains 
[  454  1  possessed  of  any  one  of  those  rights  which  usually  belong  to 
the  sovereign  alone,  such  prince  or  community  may  exercise 
it,  and  avail  themselves  of  it  in  all  its  effects  and  all  its  natu- 
ral or  necessary  consequences,  unless  they  have  been  for- 
mallv  excepted.     Though  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
^are  dependent  on  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  yet  they  are 
sovereign  in  many  respects ;  and  as  the  constitutions  of  the 
empire  secure  to  them  the  right  of  treating  with  foreign 
powers  and  contracting  alliances  with  them,  they  incontest- 
ably  have  also  that  of  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers. 
The  emperors,  indeed,  when  they  felt  themselves  able  to  carry 
their  pretensions  very  high,  have  sometimes  disputed  that  right, 
or  at  least  attempted  to  render  the  exercise  of  it  subject  to 
the  control  of  their  supreme  authority, — ^insisting  that  their 
permission  was  necessary  to  sive  it  a  sanction.     But  since 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  and  by  means  of  the  imperial  capi- 
tulations, the  princes  and  states  of  Germanv  have  been  able 
to  maintain  themselves  in  the  possession  of  that  right ;  and 
they  have  secured  to  themselves  so  many  other  rights,  that 
the  empire  is  now  considered  as  a  republic  of  sovereigns. 
2  60.   Cities     There  are  even  cities  which  are  and  which  acknowledge 
that  have     themselves  to  be  in  a  state  of  subjection,  that  have  never- 
^eright  of  theless  a  right  to  receive  the  ministers  of  foreign  powers,  and 
to  send  them  deputies,  since  they  have  a  right  to  treat  with 
them.     This  latter  circumstance  is  the  main  point  upon  which 
the  whole  question  turns ;  for  whosoever  has  a  right  to  the 
end,  has  a  right  to  the  means.     It  would  be  absurd  to  ao- 
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knowledge  the  right  of  negotiating  and  treating,  and  to  eon-  book  it. 
test  the  necessary  means  of  doing  it.     Those  cities  of  Swit-    ^^^^'  ^' 
zerland,  such  as  Neufchatel  and  Bienne,  which  have  the  right 
of  banner,  have,  bj  natural  consequence,  a  ri^ht  to  treat  with 
foreign  powers,  although  the  cities  in  question  be  subject  to 
the  dominion  of  a  prince :  for  the  right  of  banner^  or  of  arms, 
comprehends  that  of  granting  succours  of  troops,"^  provided 
such  grants  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  service  of  the  prince. 
Now,  if  those  cities  are  entitled  to  ffrant  troops,  they  must 
necessarily  be  at  liberty  to  listen  to  Uie  applications  made  to 
them  on  the  subject  by  a  foreign  power,  and  to  treat  respect- 
ing the  conditions.    Hence  it  follows  that  they  may  also 
depute  an  agent  to  him  for  that  purpose,  or  receive  his  mi- 
nisters.    And  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  vested  with  the 
administration  of  their  own  internal  police,  tiiey  have  it  in 
their  power  to  insure  respect  to  such  foreign  ministers  as 
come  to  them'.     What  is  here  said  of  the  rights  of  those  cities 
is  confirmed  by  ancient  and  constant  practice.    However  ex- 
alted and  extraordinary  such  rights  may  appear,  they  will 
not  be  thought  strange,  if  it  be  considered  that  those  very 
cities  were  already  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  at  the 
time  when  their  princes  were  themselves  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  or  on  other  liege  lords  who  were  inmiediate  vassals  [  455  ] 
of  the  empire.     When  the  princes  shook  off  the  yoke  of  vas-' 
salage,  and  established  themselves  in  a  state  of  perfect  inde- 
pendence, the  considerable  cities  in  their  territories  made 
their  own  conditions ;  and  instead  of  rendering  their  situation 
worse,  it  was  very  natural  that  they  should  take  hold  of  ex- 
isting circumstances,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  greater 
portion  of  freedom  and  happiness.     Their  sovereigns  cannot 
now  advance  any  plea  in  objection  to  the  terms  on  which  those 
cities  consented  to  follow  their  fortunes  and  to  acknowledge 
them  as  their  only  superiors. 

Viceroys  and  chief  governors  of  a  sovereignty  or  remote  ;  ai.  Minia- 
province  have  frequently  the  right  of  sending  and  receiving  ten  of  yiee- 
public  ministers;   but,  in  that  particular,  they  act  in  the'^^ 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  whom  they  re- 
present, and  whose  rights  they  exercise.   That  entirely  depends 
on  the  will  of  the  master  by  whom  they  are  delegated.     The 
viceroy  of  Naples,  the  governors  of  Milan,  and  the  governors- 
general  of  the  Netherlands  for  Spain,  were  invested  with  such 
power. 

The  right  of  embassy,  like  all  the  other  rights  of  sove^f^s.  Minif. 
reignty,  originally  resides  in  the  nation  as  its  principal  and*®"°^*^* 
primitive  subject.     During  an  interregnum,  the  exercise  of  ^^  ^mu 
that  right  reverts  to  the  nation,  or  devolves  on  those  whom  during  an 
the  kws  have  invested  with  the  regency  of  the  state.    They  i&teixeg. 
may  send  ministers  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  sovereign'" 

•  See  the  History  of  the  Helretio  ConfedenMjy,  hj  M.  de  WfttteTiUe. 
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BOOK  TV.   used  to  do ;  and  these  ministers  possess  the  same  xigbts  u 
^^^'  ^'    were  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  sovereign.     The  republic  of  Po- 
land sends  ambassadors  while  her  throne  is  vacant :  nor  woo.'  i 
she  suffer  that  they  should  be  treated  with  less  respect  anc 
consideration  than  those  who  are  sent  while  she  has   a  km^. 
Cromwell  effectually  maintained  the  ambassadors  of  EnglaL] 
in  the  same  rank  and  respectability  which  they  possesse-; 
under  the  regal  authority. 
1 63.  Of  him      Such  being  the  rights  of  nations,  a  sovereign  who  attemft^ 
^^V*^\®***  to  hinder  another  from  sending  and  receiving  public  ministers 
So  exerdae  ^^®®  ^™  *^  iiy^MTj  and  offeuds  against  the  law  of  nations.  I: 
of  the  right  is  attacking  a  nation  in  one  of  her  most  valuable  rights^  &£ : 
of  embassy,  disputing  her  title  to  that  which  nature  herself  gives  to  ever 
independent  society :  it  is  offering  an  insult  to  nations  ii 
general,  and  tearing  asunder  the  ties  by  which   they  ar^ 
united. 
;  64.  What     But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  a  time  of  peace :  war 
l*^'^^^*  introduces  other  rights.     It  allows  us  to  cut  off  from  &£ 
gp^^j^jj^^  enemy  all  his  resources,  and  to  hinder  him  from  sending  mi- 
of  war.       nisters  to  solicit  assistance.     There  are  even  occasions  whet 
we  may  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  of  neutral  nations, 
who  are  going  to  our  enemy.    We  are  under  no  obligation  u> 
allow  them  an  opportunity  of  perhaps  conveying  him  intelli- 
gence of  a  momentous  nature,  and  concerting  with  him  tk 
means  of  giving  him  assistance,  &c.     This  admits  of  no  doubt 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  besieged  town.    No  right  car 
[  456  ]  authorize  the  minister  of  a  neutral  power,  or  any  other 
person  whatsoever,  to  enter  the  place  without  the  besieger': 
consent.     But,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  sovereigns, 
good  reasons  i    ist  be  alleged  for  refusing  to  let  their  minis- 
ters pass ;  and  with  such  reasons  they  must  rest  satisfied,  if 
they  are  disposed  to  remain  neuter.     Sometimes  even  a  pas- 
sage is  refused  to  suspected  ministers  in  critical  and  dubious 
junctures,  although  there  do  not  exist  any  open  war.    Sat 
this  is  a  delicate  proceeding,  which,  if  not  justified  by  reasons 
that  are  perfectly  satisfactory,  produces  an  acrimony  that 
easily  degenerates  into  an  open  rupture. 
{  65.   The       As  nations  are  obliged  to  correspond  together,  to  attend  to 
°^**i**^  the  proposals  and  demands  made  to  them,  to  keep  open  > 
power^is  to  ^^®®  ^^^  ^^^  channel  of  communication  for  the  purpose  of 
be  reoeired.  mutually  understanding  each  other's  views  and  bringing  their 
disputes  to  an  accommodation,  a  sovereign  cannot,  withoiB 
ver^  particular  reasons,  refuse  admitting  and  hearing  tk 
minister  of  a  friendly  power,  or  of  one  with  whom  he  is  st 
peace.    But  in  case  there  be  reasons  for  not  admitting  liim 
mto  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  may  notify  to  him  that  be 
will  send  proper  persons  to  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place 
on  the  frontier,  there  to  hear  his  proposals.  ^  It  then  becomes 
the  foreign  minister's  duty  to  stop  at  the  place  assigned:  h 
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IS  aiifficient  that  he  obtains  a  hearing;  that  being  the  utmost   book  iv. 
thatfhe  has  a  right  to  expect.  ^"^'**  ^' 


The  obligation,  however,  does  not  extend  so  far  as  to  in-?  »«.  Ofr*- 
clude  that  of  suflFering  at  all  times  the  residence  of  perpetual  ■\^*^*  ™^* 
ministers,  who  are  desirous  of  remaining  at  the  sovereign's  **"  "* 
court,  although  they  have  no  business  to  transact  with  him. 
It  is  natural,  indeed,  and  perfectly  conformable  to  the  senti- 
ments which  nations  ought  mutually  to  entertain  for  each 
other,  that  a  friendly  reception  should  be  given  to  those  resi- 
dent ministers,  when  there  is  no  inconvenience  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  stay.  But  if  there  exist  any  substantial 
reason  to  the  contrary,  the  advantage  of  the  state  undoubt- 
edly claims  a  preference ;  and  the  foreign  sovereign  cannot 
take  it  amiss  if  his  minister  be  requested  to  withdraw,  when 
he  has  fulfilled  the  object  of  his  commission,  or  when  he  has 
not  any  business  to  transact.  The  custom  of  keeping  every 
where  ministers  constantly  resident  is  now  so  &rmly  esta- 
blished, that  whoever  should  refuse  to  conform  to  it,  must 
allege  very  good  reasons  for  his  conduct,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
giving  offence.  These  reasons  may  arise  from  particular  con- 
junctures :  but  there  are  also  ordinary  reasons  ever  subsist- 
ing, and  such  as  relate  to  the  constitution  of  a  government 
and  the  state  of  a  nation.  Republics  would  often  have  very 
good  reasons  of  the  latter  kind,  to  excuse  themselves  from 
continually  suffering  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers,  who 
corrupt  the  citizens, — gain  them  over  to  their  masters,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  republic, — and  excite  and  foment  par- 
ties in  the  state,  &c.  And  even  though  no  other  evil  should 
arise  from  their  presence  than  that  of  inspiring  a  nation,  ori- 
ginally plain,  frugal,  and  virtuous,  with  a  taste  for  luxury, 
the  tnirst  of  gain,  and  the  manners  of  courts, — that  alone 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  justify  the  conduct  of  wise 
and  provident  rulers  in  dismissing  them.  The  Polish  govern-  [  457  J 
ment  is  not  fond  of  resident  ministers ;  and  indeed  their  in- 
trigues with  the  members  of  the  diet  have  furnished  but  too 
many  reasons  for  keeping  them  at  a  distance.  In  the  war  of 
I660,  a  nuncio  publicly  complained,  in  the  open  diet,  of  the 
French  ambassador's  unnecessarily  prolonging  his  stay  in 
Poland,  and  declared  that  he  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
spy.  In  1668,  other  members  of  that  body  moved  for  a  law 
to  regulate  the  length  of  time  that  an  ambassador  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.* 

The  greater  the  calamities  of  war  are,  the  more  it  is  incum- ;  67.  How 
bent  on  nations  to  preserve  means  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  *^«  v^iaa^ 
Hence  it  becomes  necessary,  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  hosti-  ^"^'  " 
lities,  they  be  at  liberty  to  send  ministers  to  each  other,  for^^ilkd^ 
the  purpose  of  making  overtures  of  peace,  or  proposals  tend- mitted. 
ing  to  moderate  the  transports  of  hostile  rage.     It  is  true, 


•  Wiftkeforf  8  Ambastador,  b.  L  }  1. 
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BOOK  IT.   indeed,  that  the  minister  of  an  enemy  cannot  come  in&sm 
cHAf.  V.   p^j^Q^jgg^Q]^ .  accordingly,  a  passport,  or  safe-conduct,  is  aakei 


for  him,  either  through  the  intervention  of  some   conunoi 
friend,  or  by  one  of  those  messengers  -who  are  protected  bj 
the  \a,yT8  of  war,  and  of  whom  we  uiall  speak  in  the  seqael--- 
I  mean  a  trumpeter  or  drummer.     It  is  true,  also,  that,  for 
substantial  reasons,  the  safe*condact  may  be  refused,  and  ad- 
mission denied  to  the  minister.     But  this  liberty,  whidi  is 
authorized  by  the  care  that  every  nation  is  bound  to  bestow 
on  her  own  safety,  is  no  bar  to  our  laying  it  down  as  a  gene- 
ral maxim,  that  we  are  not  to  refuse  admitting  and  healing 
an  enemy's  minister ;  that  is  to  say,  that  war  alone^  and  of 
itself,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for  refusing  to  hear  any  pro- 
posal coming  from  an  enemy ;  but  that,  to  warrant  such  re- 
fusal, there  must  exist  some  reason  of  a  particular  natore, 
and  which  rests  upon  very  good  grounds,  as,  for  instance, 
when  an  artful  and  designing  enemy  has,  by  his  own  oondact, 
given  us  just  cause  to  apprehend  that  his  only  intention,  in 
sending  his  ministers  and  making  proposals,  is  to  disunite  tie 
members  of  a  confederacy,  to  \\3i  them  into  security  by  hold- 
ing out  false  appearances  of  peace,  and  then  to  overpower 
them  by  surprise. 
J  68.   Whe-     Before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  it  will  be  proper  to  dis- 
ther  miniB-  ^^g  ^  celebrated  question,  which  has  been  often  debated.  It 
rehired  ^  ^^  asked  whether  foreign  nations  may  receive  the  ambtasftr 
from  or  sent  dors  and  other  ministers  of  an  usurper,  and  said  their  min»- 
to  Kk  asiirp-  tet's  to  him  7     In  this  particular,  foreign  powers  take  for  thdr 
^'-  rule  the  circumstance  of  actual  possession,  if  the  interest  ef 

their  affairs  so  require :  and,  indeed,  there  cannot  be  a  mora 
certain  rule,  or  one  that  is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  ns- 
tions  and  the  independency  ot  states.    As  fore^ers  hare 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  eonceEms  of  a  nstio])^ 
they  are  not  obliged  to  canvass  and  |pmtkii2e  her  eondnct  m 
the  management  of  them,  in  order  to  determine  how  &r  it  is 
.  Q  -  either  just  or  unjust.     They  may,  if  they  think  proper,  wp- 
L  ^^°  J  pose  the  right  to  be  annexed  to  wie  possesri<».     Wh«i »  na- 
tion has  expelled  her  sovereign,  ouier  powers,  who  do  not 
choose  to  declare  against  her,  and  to  risk  the  conseqnenees 
of  her  enmity  or  open  hostility,  consider  her  thenceforwwJ 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  without  taking  on  th^nselveBto 
determine  whether  she  has  acted  justly  in  withdrawing  from 
her  allegiance  to  the  prince  by  whom  she  was  governed.  Gl^ 
dinal  Mazarin  received  Lockhart,  whom  Oromwell  had  sent  as 
ambassador  from  the  republic  of  England,  and  refiised  to  see 
either  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  Ins  ministers..   K  a  people 
after  having  expelled  their  prince,  submit  to  another^if  they 
change  the  order  of  suoceasion,  and  acknowledge  a  80V«eigA 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  natural  and  i^poilrted  hdr^oreip 
powers  may,  in  this  instance  also,  consider  what  baa  bee& 
done  as  lawful :  it  is  no  qoaffiel  or  busiileBs  of  theirs.  ^ 
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the  beginning  of  the  last  centnry,  Charles,  Duke  of  Suder-  book  if. 
mania,  having  obtained  the  crown  of  Sweden,  to  the  preju- — £5£^lIi. 
dice  of  his  nephew  Sigismumd,  king  of  Poland,  was  soon 
acknowledged  by  most  sovereigns.  Yilleroj,  minister  of  the 
French  monareh,  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  despatches  of  the 
8th  of  April,  1608,  plainly  said  to  the  president,  Jeannin, 
'^  All  these  reasons  and  considerations  shall  not  prevent  the 
king  from  treating  with  Charles,  if  he  finds  it  to  be  his  in- 
terest, and  that  of  his  kingdom."  This  remark  was  sensible 
and  judicious.  The  king  of  France  was  neither  the  judge  nor 
the  ffuardian  of  the  Swedish  nation,  that  he  should,  contrary 
to  the  interests  of  his  own  kingdom,  refuse  to  acknowledge 
the  king  whom  Sweden  had  chosen,  under  pretence  that  a 
competitor  had  termed  Charles  an  usurper.  Had  the  charge 
been  even  founded  in  justice,  it  was  an  affair  which  did  not 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  foreigners. 

Therefore,  when  foreign  powers  have  received  the  minis- 
ters of  an  usurper,  and  sent  theirs  to  him,  the  lawful  prince, 
on  recovering  the  throne,  cannot  complain  of  these  measures 
as  an  injury,  nor  justly  make  them  the  ground  of  a  war,  pro- 
vided those  powers  have  not  proceeded  to  greater  lengths, 
nor  furnished  any  assistance  against  him.  But  to  aclmow- 
ledge  the  dethroned  prince  or  his  heir,  after  the  state  has 
solemnly  acknowledged  the  person  to  whom  the  sceptre  has 
been  transferred,  is  an  injury  done  to  the  latter,  and  a  pro- 
fession of  enmity  to  the  nation  that  has  chosen  him.  Such  a 
step,  hazarded  m  favour  of  James  the  Second's  son,  was,  by 
William  the  Third  and  the  British  nation,  alleged  as  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  of  the  war  which  England  soon  after 
declared  against  France.  Notwithstanding  all  the  caution, 
and  all  the  protestations  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  his  acknow- 
ledgment of  young  Stuart,  as  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James  the  Third,  was  considered 
by  the  English  as  an  injury  done  both  to  the  king  and  to  the 
nation. 


CHAP.  VL  C  *^^  ] 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  ORDERS  OP  PUBIJO  MINISTERS — OJ  THE  UTg.    ^wap.  n. 
PRBSBKTATIVB  OHARACTBR — ^ANB  OF  THE  HONOURS  DUE  TO 
MINISTERS. 

IN  former  days,  people  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  more ;  69.  Oi<^ 
than  one  order  of  public  ministers,  in  Latin  termed  legati^  ©^  ^^  wt©- 
which  appellation  has  been  rendered  by  that  of  ^^ amba%%a'^^^^ 
dors.*'    But,  when  courts  were  become  more  proud,  and,  at  JJ^^ 
the  same  time,  more  punctilious  in  the  article  of  ceremony, 
and  especially  when  tney  had  introduced  the  idea  of  eztend- 
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BOOK  IT.    ing  the  minister's  representation  eyen  to  that  of  his  niMter'f 
.^^*'^'  ^''  dignity,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  employ  commisskmen 
of  less  exalted  rank  on  certain  occasions,  in  order  to  aTci^ 
trouble,  expense,  and  disputes.  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  Frutt 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  set  the  example.     Thus,  seTcni 
orders  of  ministers  being  established,  more  or  less  digmtr 
was  annexed  to  their  character,  and  proportionate  honoo^ 
were  required  for  them. 
§  70.  Repre-     Every  minister,  in  some  measure,  represents  his  master,  ai 
sentatire     every  agent  or  delegate  represents  his  constituent.    But  tk 
0  aracter.    representation  relates  to  the  affairs  of  his  office :  the  minister 
represents  the  subject  in  whom  reside  the  rights  which  he  b 
to  exercise,  preserve,  and  assert — ^the  rights  respecting  wkidi 
he  is  to  treat  in  his  master's  stead.    Although  such  rept^ 
sentation  is  admitted  in  a  general  view,  and  so  &r  as  respectt  I 
the  essence  of  affairs,  it  is  with  an  abstraction  of  the  dignitj 
of  the   constituent.     In  process  of  time,  however,  prince  I 
would  have  ministers  to  represent  them,  not  only  in  their  ' 
rights  and  in  the  transaction  of  their  affairs,  but  also  in  tkr   , 
dignity,  their  greatness,  and  their  pre-eminence.    It  was,  no 
doubt,  to  those  signal  occasions  of  state,  those  ceremonies  for 
which  ambassadors  are  sent,  as,  for  instance,  marriages,  thit   I 
this  custom  owes  its  origin.     But  so  exalted  a  degree  of  dig- 
nity  in  the  minister  is  attended  with  considerable  inco&Te 
nience   in    conducting   business,    and,    besides   occsaoimig 
trouble  and  embarrassment,  is  often  productive  of  difficulties 
and  disputes.     This  circumstance  has  given  birth  to  .differe&t 
orders  of  public  ministers,  and  various  degrees  of  represenU- 
tion.     Custom  has  established  three  principal  degrees.  Whit 
is,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  called  the  representative  character, 
is  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  minister,  of  representing  bie 
master  even  m  his  very  person  and  dignity. 
f7i.  Am-      The  representative  character,  so  termed  by  way  of  pre- 
**??^®"-    eminence,  or  in  contradistinction  to  other  kinds  of  repreaeft- 
^  tation,  constitutes  the  minister  of  the  first  rank  the  amin- 

scuiar.    It  places  him  above  all  other  ministers  who  are  not 
invested  with  the  same  charaicter,  and  precludes  their  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  the  ambassador.     At  present  there 
are  ambassadors  ordinary  and  extrawdinary :  but  this  is  n^^ 
more  than  an  accidental  distinction,  merely  relative  to  the 
subject  of  their  mission.     Yet  almost  everywhere  some  dif- 
ference is  made  in  the  treatment  of  these  difiiwent  ambtf* 
[  460  ]  sadors.     That,  however,  is  purely  matter  of  custom. 
f  72.   Bn-       Envoys  are  not  invested  with  the  representative  charicter, 
▼oyfc  properly  so  called,  or  in  the  first  degree.    They  are  ministen 

of  the  second  rank,  on  whom  their  master  was  willing  to  con- 

(192)  An  amhamador  may  vaal  »  tiie  event  of   hie    natioD  i^ee^  * 

treaty,    see    aathorittea     oolleeted    in  penon  sent  hj  the  friendly  satioB  ii 

1  Chittj'B  CommeroUd  Law,  4C     la  oonsal,  he    ie  to  a«ign  tho  Tt»m 
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fer  a  degree  oF  dignity  and  respectability,  which,  without  book  it. 
being  on  a  level  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  im-  ..S^^liJI^— 
mediately  foUows  it,  and  yields  the  pre-eminence  to  it  alone. 
There  are  also  envoys  ordinary  and  extraordinary ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  the  intention  of  princes  that  the  latter  should 
be  held  in  greater  consideration.  This  likewise  depends  on 
custom. 

The  word  reMent  formerly  related  only  to  the  continu- ;  73.  RmI 
anco  of  the  minister's  stay ;  and  it  is  frequent,  in  history,  dents, 
for  ambassadors  in  ordinary  to  be  desimated  by  the  simple 
title  of  residents.  But,  since  the  practice  of  employing  dif- 
ferent orders  of  ministers  has  been  generally  established,  the 
name  of  residents  has  been  confined  to  ministers  of  a  third 
order,  to  whose  character  general  custom  has  annexed  a  lesser 
degree  of  respectability.  The  resident  does  not  represent  the 
prince's  person  in  his  dignity,  but  only  in  his  affairs.  Bis 
representation  is  in  reality  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the 
envoy:  wherefore  we  often  term  him,  as  well  as  the  envoy,  a 
minister  of  the  second  order, — thus,  distinguishing  only  two 
classes  of  public  ministers,  the  former  consisting  of  ambas- 
sadors who  are  invested  with  the  representative  character  in 
pre-eminence,  the  latter  comprising  all  other  ministers  who  do 
not  possess  that  exalted  character.  This  is  the  most  neces- 
sary distinction,  and,  indeed,  the  only  essential  one. 

Lastly,  a  custom  of  still  more  recent  origin  has  introduced ;  74  Mini«- 
a  new  kind  of  ministers  without  any  particular  determination  *«"• 
of  character.  These  are  called  simply  ministers^  to  indicate 
that  they  are  invested  with  the  general  quality  of  a  sove- 
reign's mandatories,  without  any  particular  assignment  of 
ra^  and  character.  It  was  likewise  the  punctilio  of  cere- 
mony which  gave  rise  to  this  innovation.     Use  had  esta- 

and  request  the  appointment  of  ano-  tions.    Id.  461-2*;  The  OarcUnty  6  Rob. 

ther  consul.  Id.  55.    In  his  absence  a  Rep.  461 ;  The  Maduon,  1  Edw.  R.  224. 

consul  of  his  nation  may  demand  an        As  respects  an  ambassador    or  mi-  Ambassa- 

audience   with    the    minister    of  the  nister   in  Great   Britain,    this  is  de-  dor's  privi- 

IHendly  state,    (Id.    63,)  although   a  clared  and  enforced  by  7  Anne,  c.  12;  lege  from 

eonsul  has  not  the  same  priTileges  as  see  the  decisions  thereon,  Ohitty's  Gol.  arrest. 

an  ambassador  in  other  respectSy  Id.  Stat  13;  NoveUo  ▼.  Togvoaod,  1  Bam. 

70.    The  children    of  an  ambassador  k  Ores.  554,  2  Powl.  t  Ryl.  833,  S.  0. ; 

and  of  his  attendants,  though  bom  in  and    13    Price  Rep.  805.    And  a  ser- 

a  foreign  state,  are  considered  natural-  yant   of    a   foreign   minister,  though 

Dom  subjects.   Id.  110,  112.    An   am-  not  lodging  in  his  house,  is  proteoted 

bassador    from    a   foreign    oonrt»   for-  by  that  act    In   re    Count   Hadangf 

merly,  could  not  come  into  England  Dick.  274.    But  a  plaintdlF  under  such 

irithout    a   license    and    safe-conduct  protection    of    a    foreign   ambassador 

Id.  131.     He  is  the  proper  person  to  has  been  oompeUed  to   giTe   security 

grant   a   passport  Id.  492.    The  am-  ivr  costs  before  he  will  be  allowed  to 

bassador  of  an  enemy  at  a  neutral  court  proceed.    Adderly  v.  Smith,  Dick,  ^55. 

may  recorer  and  insist  on  haying  re-  But  that  act  does  not  extend  to  comuU, 

stored   despatches    sent  by  a  neutral  who   are,   therefore,  liable   to    arrest 

▼essel,  and  captured  by  an  enemy;  and  Vivearts  ▼.  Behker,  3  Manlo  A  Selwyn, 

he  is  peculiarly  an  object  of  the  pro-  284. — C. 


teotion  and  farour  of  the  law  of  na- 
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BOOK  IT.   blished  particular  modes  of  treatment  for  the  ambassador,  the 
^^^^-^^IL- envoy,  and  the  resident.     Disputes  between  ministers  of  the 
several  princes  often  arose  on  this  head,  and  especially  about 
rank.     In  order  to  avoid  all  contest  on  certain  occasions 
when  there  might  be  room  to  apprehend  it,  the  expedient  was 
adopted  of  sending  ministers  not  invested  with  any  one  of  the 
three  known  characters.     Hence,  they  are  not  subjected  to 
any  settled  ceremonial,  and  can  pretend  to  no  particular 
treatment.     The  minister  represents  his  master  in  a  vague 
and  indeterminate  manner,  which  cannot  be  equal  to  the  first 
degree ;  consequently  he  makes  no  demur  in  yielding  pre* 
eminence  to  the  ambassador.     He  is  entitled  to  the  general 
[  461  ]  regard  due  to  a  confidential  person  intrusted  by  a  sovereign 
with  the  management  of  his  affairs ;  tod  he  possesses  all  the 
rights  essential  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister.     This 
indeterminate  quality  is  such  that  the  sovereign  may  confer  it 
on  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  would  not  choose  to  invest 
with  the  character  of  ambassador ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
mav  be  accepted  by  men  of  rank,  who  would  be  unwilling  to 
undertake  the  office  of  resident,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  treat- 
ment at  present  allotted  to'  men>  in  that  station.     There  are 
also  ministers  plenipotentiary^  and  of  much  greater  distinction 
than  simple  mmisters.    These  also  are  without  any  particular 
attribution  of  rank  and  character,  but,  by  custom,  are  now 
placed  immediately  after  the  ambassador,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  envoy  extraordinary. 
^75.   Con-      We   have  spoken   of   conmU  in  treating  of   commerce 
'if^tug"*"'  (Book  II.  §  34).     Formerly,  agents  were  a  kind  of  pubBc  mi- 
Is^mmifl-'      nisters :  but  in  the  present  increase  and  profusion  of  titles, 
Hionere,  Ac  this  is  givcu  to  persons  simply  appointed  by  princes  to  trans- 
(193)  act  their  private  affairs,  and  who  not  unfrequently  are  sub- 

jects of  the  country  where  they  reside.  They  are  not  public 
ministers,  and  consequently  not  under  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.  But  a  more  particular  protection  is  due  to 
them  than  to  other  foreigners  or  citizens,  and  likewise  some 
attention  in  consideration  of  the  prince  whom  they  serve.  If 
that  prince  sends  an  agent  with  credentials  and  on  public  bu- 
siness, the  agent  thenceforward  becomes  a  public  minister ; 
his  title  making  no  difference  in  the  case.  The  same  remark 
is  also  applicable  to  deputies,  commissioners,  and  others  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
{76.  Cre-  Among  the  several  characters  established  by  custom,  it 
dentiaio.  rcsts  with  the  sovereign  to  determine  with  what  particular 
one  he  chooses  to  invest  his  minister ;  and  he  makes  known 
the  minister's  character  in  the  credentials  which  he  gives  him 
for  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  sends  him.  Credentials  are  the 
instrument  which  authorizes  and  establishes  the  minister  in 
his  character  with  the  prince  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 

(193)  Ani€,  147  and  459. 
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If  tliat  prince  receives  the  minister,  he  can  receive  him  only   book  iv. 
in  the  quality  attributed  to  him  in  his  credentials.     They  are,   ^^^^'  ^'' 
as  it  were,  his  general  letter  of  attorney,  his  mandate  patentj 
mandatum  manifestum. 

The  instructions  given  to  the  minister  contain  his  master's  ;  77.  in. 
secret  mandate^  the  orders  to  which  the  minister  must  carefully  stmoaona. 
conform,  and  which  limit  his  powers.  Here  we  might  apply 
all  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature  respecting  procurations  and 
mandates,  whether  open  or  secret.  But  exclusive  of  their 
being  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  treaties, 
we  may  with  the  less  impropriety  dispense  with  such  details 
in  this  work,  as  the  custom  nas  wisely  been  established,  that 
no  engagements  into  which  a  minister  may  enter,  shall 
have  any  validity  between  sovereigns,  unless  ratified  by  his 
principal. 

We  have  seen  above  that  every  sovereign,  every  commu-{78.  Bight 
nity,  and  even  every  individual,  who  has  a  right  to  treat  with  ®^  f®^* 
foreign  powers,  has  also  that  of  sending  ambassadors.     (SeeJ^ 
the  preceding  chapter.)     The  question  admits  of  no  difficulty, 
80  far  as  respects  simple  ministers  or  mandatories,  considered 
in  general  as  persons  intrusted  with  the  afiairs,  and  vested  [  462  ] 
with  the  powers,  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  treat.     Further, 
the  ministers  of  every  sovereign  are,  without  hesitation, 
allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  belon^ng  to 
ministers  of  the  second  order.     Powerful  monarchs,  mdeed, 
deny  to  some  petty  states  the  right  of  sending  ambassadors : 
but  let  us  see  with  what  reason.    According  to  the  generally 
established  custom,  the  ambassador  is  a  public  minister,  re- 
presenting the  person  and  dignity  of  a  sovereign;  and,  as 
this  representative  character  procures  him  particidar  honours, 
great  princes  are  therefore  unwiUing  to  admit  the  ambas^ 
sador  of  an  inconsiderable  state,  from  a  repugnance  to  pay* 
ing  him  honours  of  so  distinguished  a  kind,    ^ut  it  is  mani- 
fest that  every  sovereign  has  an  equal  right  of  causing  himself 
to  be  represented  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the  second  or  the 
third  degree:  and  the  sovereign  dignitv  is  entitled  to  dis- 
tinguished respect  in  the  great  society  of  nations.     We  have 
shown  (Book  II.  Ch.  III.)  that  the  dignity  of  independent  na- 
tions is  essentially  the  same :  that  a  sovereign  prince,  how- 
ever low  he  may  rank  in  the  scale  of  power,  is  as  completely 
sovereign  and  independent  as  the  greatest  monarch,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  dwarf  is  a  man  equally  with  a  giant: 
although,  indeed,  the  political  giant  maJces  a  more  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  general  society  than  the  dwarf,  and  has,  on 
that  account,  a  greater  portion  of  respect  and  more  signal 
honours  paid  to  him.    It  is  evident,  then,  that  every  prince, 
every  state,  truly  possessed  of  sovereimty,  has  a  rie ht  to 
send  ambassadors,  and  that  to  contest  tneur  right  in  this  in- 
stance is  doing  them  a  very  great  injury;  it  is,  in  fact,  con-  ' 
testing  their  sovereign  digmty.     And  if  they  have  that  right, 
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BOOK  IV.  their  ambassadors  cannot  be  refused  those  regards  and  ho- 
J'iL^^  IL.nl)ars  which  custom  particularly  assigns  to  the  representative 
of  a  sovereign.  The  king  of  France  admits  no  ambassadors 
from  the  prmces  of  Germany,  as  refusing  to  their  ministers 
the  honours  annexed  to  the  first  degree  of  representation ; 
yet  he  receives  ambassadors  from  the  princes  of  Italy.  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  conduct  is  that  he  considers  the  latter 
to  be  more  perfectly  sovereign  princes  than  the  former,  be- 
cause, though  equally  vassals  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire, 
they  are  not  equally  dependent  on  the  imperial  authority. 
The  emperors,  nevertheless,  claim  the  same  rights  over  the 
princes  of  Italy,  as  over  those  of  Germany.  But  France, 
seeing  that  the  former  do  not  actually  constitute  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  body,  nor  assist  at  the  diets,  countenances 
their  absolute  independence,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to 
detach  them  from  the  empire. 

I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  honours  due  and 
actually  paid  to  ambassadors :  these  are  matters  which  alto- 
gether depend  on  instituticm  and  custom:  I  shall  only 
observe,  in  general,  that  they  are  entitled  to  those  civilities 
and  distinctions  which  usage,  and  the  prevailing  manners  of 
the  time,  have  pointed  out  as  proper  expressions  of  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign.  And  it  must 
be  observed  here,  with  regard  to  things,  of  institution  and 
[  463  ]  custom,  that,  when  a  practice  is  so  established,  as  to  impart, 
according  to  the  usages  and  manners  of  the  Age,  a  real  value 
and  a  settled  signification  to  things  which  are  in  their  own 
nature  indifierent,  the  natural  and  necessary  law  of  nations 
requires  that  we  should  pav  deference  to  such  institution, 
and  act,  with  respect  to  such  things,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  tiiey  really  possessed  all  that  value  which  the  opinion  of 
mankind  has  annexed  to  them.  For  iiistance,  according  to 
the  general  usage  of  all  Europe,  it  is  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  an  ambassador  to  wear  his  hat  in  presence  of  the  prince  to 
whom  he  is  sent.  This  right  expresses  that  he  is  acknow- 
ledged as  the  representative  of  a  soverei^:  to  refuse  it, 
therefore,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  state  which  is  truly  inde- 
pendent, would  be  doing  an  ii\jury  to  that  state,  and,  in  some 
measure,  degrading  it.  The  Switzers,  who  formerly  were 
much  deeper  adepts  in  the  art  of  war  than  in  the  etiquette  of 
courts,  and  far  from  being  punctilious  on  the  score  of  mere 
ceremony,  have,  on  some  occasions,  submitted  to  be  treated 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  their  nation.  In 
1663,  their  ambassadors  suffered  the  king  of  France,  and  the 
nobles  of  his  court,  to  refuse  them  those  honours  which  cus- 
tom has  rendered  essential  to  the  ambassadors  of  sovereigns, 
and  particularly  that  of  being  covered  before  the  king  at  their 
audience.*     Some  of  their  number,  who  knew  better  what 

*  In  Wioqnefor^  may  b«  seen  a  partloular  aoconnt  of  the  whole  ittajh 
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tbey  owed  to  the  glory  of  their  republic,  strongly  insisted  on  book  it. 
that  essential  ai^d  distinctive  honour ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  -SlEl^Ti:. 
majority  prevailed,  and  at  length  they  all  yielded,  on  being 
assured  that  the  ambassadors  of  their  nation  had  not  worn 
their  hats  in  presence  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  Allowing  the 
fact  to  have  been  true,  the  argument  was  not  unanswerable. 
The  Switzers  might  have  replied,  that  in  Henry's  time  their 
nation  was  not  yet  solemnly  acknowledged  free  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  as  it  had  lately  been  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  in  1648.  They  might  have  said,  that,  although 
their  predecessors  had  not  been  duly  attentive  to  support  the 
dignity  of  their  sovereigns,  that  gross  error  could  not  impose 
on  their  successors  any  obligation  to  commit  a  similar  one. 
At  present,  as  the  nation  is  more  enlightened,  and  more 
attentive  to  points  of  that  nature,  she  will  not  fail  to  support 
her  dignity  in  a  morf  becoming  manner.  Whatever  extra- 
ordinary honours  may,  in  other  respects,  be  paid  to  her 
ambassadors,  she  will  not,  in  future,  suffer  herself  to  be  so  far 
blinded  by  those  empty  marks  of  distinction,  as  to  overlook 
that  peculiar  prerogative -which  custom  has  rendered  essential. 
When  Louis  the  Fifteeath  visited  Alsace,  in  1744,  the  Helvetic 
body  declined  sending  ambassadors  to  compliment  him  accord- 
ing to  custom,  until  mformed  whether  they  would  be  allowed 
to  wear  their  hats:  and  on  the  refusal  of  that  just  demand,  [  464  ] 
none  were  sent.  Switzerland  may  reasonably  hope  that  his 
most  Christian  majesty  will  no  longer  insist  on  a  claim  which 
does  not  enhance  the  lustre  of  his  crown,  and  can  only  serve 
to  degrade  an  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 


CHAP.  vn. 

OP  THE  BIGHTS,   PRIVILBaBS,   AND  IMMUNTTIBS  OP  AMBAS-     chap,  tii. 
SADOBS  AND  OTHEB  PUBLIC  MINISTBBS.  (194) 

THE  respect  which  is  due  to  sovereigns  should  redound  to  i  so*  ^- 
iheir  representatives,  and  especially  ^eir  ambassadors,   as'Pf^^^^^ 
representing  their  master's  person  in  the  first  degree.    Who- J^^^" ' 
ever  offends  and  insults  a  public  minister  commits  a  crime  the  (i95) 
more  deserving  of  severe  punishment,  as  he  might  thereby 
involve  his  country  and  his  sovereign  in  very  serious  diffi- 
cultiee  and  trouble.     It  is  just  that  he  should  be  punished  for 
his  fault,  and  that  the  state  should,  at  the  expense  of  the  de- 

Mtion.     That  writer   if  Justifiable  in  nation     hj    ooanely    asserting    that 

expressing    a   degree   of    indignation  "they    prefer     money     to     honour." 

against  the  Swiss  ambassadors ;  bat  he  Ambassador,  book  i.  }  19.     See  also 

ought  not  to  hare  issnlftod  the  whole  18. 

(194)  See  Wioqvofortli  Ambundon,        (196)  Jate,  p.  459,  a. 
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linqnent,  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  sovereign  who  has  been 
lT'L  offended  in  the  person  of  his  minister.  If  the  foreign  minis- 
ter is  himself  the  aggressor,  and  offends  a  citizen,  the  latter 
may  oppose  him  without  departing  from  the  respect  due  to 
the  character  which  the  offender  bears,  and  give  him  a  lesson 
which  shall  both  efface  the  stain  of  the  outrage,  and  make  the 
author  of  it  blush  for  his  misconduct.  The  person  offended 
may  further  prefer  a  complaint  to  his  own  sovereign,  who  will 
demand  for  him  an  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  minister's 
master.  The  great  concerns  of  the  state  forbid  a  citizen,  on 
such  occasions,  to  entertain  those  thoughts  of  revenge  which 
the  point  of  honour  might  suggest,  although  they  should  in 
other  respects  be  deemed  allowable.  Even  according  to  the 
maxims  of  the  world,  a  gentleman  is  not  disgraced  by  an 
affront  for  which  it  is  not  m  his  own  power  to  procure  satis- 
faction. 4 
Their  The  necessity  and  right  of  embassies  being  established 
(see  Chap.  V.  of  this  Book),  the  perfect  security  and  inviola- 
bility of  ambassadors,  and  other  ministers,  is  a  certain  con- 
sequence of  it :  for,  if  their  persons  be  not  protected  from 
violence  of  every  kind,  the  right  of  embassy  becomes  preca- 
rious, and  the  success  very  uncertain.  A  right  to  the  end 
inseparably  involves  a  right  to  the  necessary  means.  Embas- 
sies, then,  being  of  such  great  importance  in  the  universal 
society  of  nations,  and  so  necessary  to  their  common  well- 
being,  the  persons  of  ministers  charged  with  those  embassies 
are  to  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable  among  all  nations.  (See 
Book  II.  §  218.)  Whoever  offers  violence  to  an  ambassador, 
or  to  any  other  public  minister,  not  only  injures  the  sovereign 
whom  that  minister  represents,  but  also  attacks  the  common 
[  465  ]  safety  and  well-being  of  nations:  he  becomes  guilty  of  an 
atrocious  crime  against  mankind  in  general. 


^81. 
penoni  sa- 
cred and 
inyiolable. 
(196) 


(106)  Ante,  p.  459,  n.— C. 

*  An  enormoiu  infraction  of  the 
law  of  nations  caused  the  rain  of  the 
powerftil  empire  of  Ehovarezm,  or 
Eakesm,  and  opened  a  door  to  the 
Tartars  for  the  subjagation  of  almost 
aU  Asia^  The  famous  Gengis-khan, 
wishing  to  establish  a  commercial  in- 
terconrse  between  his  states  and  those 
of  Persia,  and  the  other  proyinoes  sub- 
ject to  Moluunmed  Gotheddin,  saltan 
of  Ehoyarezm,  sent  to  that  prince  an 
ambassador,  accompanied  by  a  cararan 
of  merchants.  On  the  arriyal  of  that 
caravan  at  Otaraw,  the  governor  caused 
them  to  be  arrested,  together  with  the 
ambassador,  and  wrote  word  to  the 
Saltan  that  they  were  a  company  of 
spies.  Mohammed  therenpon  ordered 
him  to  have  the  prisoners  put  to  death. 
Ctongis-khan  demanded  satisfaotion  of 
684 


the  saltan  for  this  barbarons  massacre; 
and,  finding  him  backward  to  give  it, 
he  took  up  arms.  The  eonquest  of 
the  whole  empire  of  Khovarezm  soon 
followed;  and  Mohammed  himself,  re- 
daced  to  the  condition  of  a  wretchad 
fugitive,  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  a 
desert  island  of  the  Caspian  SeiL 

Canson,  the  last  saltan  of  the  Mam- 
melucs,  having  pat  to  death  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  Turkish  emperor, 
Selim  the  First,  the  iigured  monaitih 
took  a  signal  vengeance  for  the  atro- 
cious deed.  He  conquered  all  the  do- 
minions of  Canson,  and,  having  de- 
feated and  captured  that  prince  near 
Cairo,  he  caused  him  to  be  hanged 
at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  Ma- 
rigny.  History  of  the  Arabsj,  toL  iL  %. 
105,  427. 
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This  safety  is  particularlj  dne  to  the  min 
BOYereign  to  whom  he  is  sent.  To  admit  a  i 
knowledge  him  in  such  character,  is  engaging 
the  most  particular  protection,  and  that  he 

Eossible  safety.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  tt 
ound  to  protect  every  person  within  his  dom 
native  or  foreigner,  and  to  shelter  him  from 
this  attention  is  in  a  higher  degree  due  to  a  fc 
An  act  of  violence  done  to  a  private  person 
transgression,  which,  according  to  circumstan 
may  pardon :  but  if  done  to  a  public  minister, 
state,  an  offence  against  the  law  of  nations ; 
of  pardoning,  in  such  case,  does  not  rest  wit 
whose  dominions  the  crime  has  been  committe( 
who  has  been  offended  in  the  person  of  his 
However,  if  the  minister  has  been  insulted  ] 
were  ignorant  of  his  character,  the  offence  h 
nected  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  falls  with 
ordinary  transgressions.  A  company  of  youi 
town  of  Switzerland,  having,  in  the  night-tin 
British  minister's  house,  wiuiout  knowing  who 
magistracy  sent  a  message  to  the  minister  to  k 
faction  he  required.  He  prudently  answered, 
magistrates'  concern  to  provide  for  the  public 
means  as  thev  thought  best ;  but  that,  as  to  h 
required  nothing,  not  thinking  himself  affron 
who  could  have  had  no  design  against  him, 
his  house.  Another  particular  circumstance, 
tion  due  to  foreign  ministers,  is  this : — ^accord 
structive  maxims  introduced  by  a  false  point  of 
reign  is  under  a  necessity  of  showing  indulge] 
wearing  a  sword,  who  instantly  revenges  an  \ 
him  by  a  private  individual :  but  violent  proc< 
a  public  minister  can  never  be  allowed  or  i 
where  the  latter  has  himself  been  the  aggressor 
violence  in  the  first  instance,  has  reduced  his  < 
necessity  of  self-defence. 

Though  the  minister's  character  is  not  disp 
extent,  and  does  not  thus  insure  him  the  enjoj 
rights,  till  he  is  acknowledged  and  admitted  bj 
to  whom  he  delivers  his  credentials, — ^yet,  on  1 
country  to  which  he  is  sent,  and  making  hims( 
under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  nations;  oth 
not  be  safe  for  him  to  come.  Until  he  has  h) 
of  the  prince,  he  is,  on  his  own  word,  to  be 
minister ;  and  besides,  exclusive  of  the  notice 

(197)  See  ako  the  case  of  the  afrest  12.  See  reciftil  in 
of  the  Russian  ambassador,  -which  oo-  250^  and  ante,  459, : 
'tanoned  the  passing  of  the  7  Anne,  c. 
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BOOK  TV.  Qflually  given  bj  letter,  the  miniater  has,  in  case  of  doubt,  his 
.^^LJ2!L  passports  to  produce,  which  wiU  sufficiently  certify  his  cha- 
racter. 
{  84.  What  These  passports  sometimes  become  necessary  to  him  in  the 
18  dne  to  eountries  through  which  he  passes  on  his  way  to  the  place  of 
eooAt^s  ^  destination ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  he  shows  them,  in  order 
(hrongh  to  obtain  the  privileges  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  is  true, 
which  they  indeed,  that  the  prince  alone  to  whom  the  minister  is  sent,  is 
v^^'  under  any  obligation,  or  particular  engagement  to  insure  him 

the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  annexed  to  his  character.  Yet 
the  others  through  whose  dominions  he  passes  are  not  to  deny 
him  those  regard  to  which  the  minister  of  a  sovweisn  is  en- 
titled, and  which  nations  reciprocally  owe  to  each  other.  In 
particular  they  are  bound  to  afford  him  perfect  security.  To 
insult  him  would  be  mjuring  his  master,  and  the  whole  nation 
to  which  he  belongs :  to  arrest  him,  and  offer  him  violence, 
would  be  infringing  the  right  of  embassy,  which  belongs  to 
all  sovereigns  (§§  57 — 63).  The  French  monarch,  Francis 
the  First,  had  therefore  very  ^ood  reason  to  complain  of  the 
murder  of  his  ambassadors,  Rmcon  and  Fregose,  as  an  atro- 
cious violation  of  public  faith  and  the  law  of  nations.  Those 
two  ministers,  the  one  destined  for  Constantinople,  the  other 
for  Venice,  having  embarked  on  the  Po,  were  stopped  and 
murdered ;  and,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Milan.'*'  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  havine  taken  no  pains  to  discover 
the  persons  concerned  in  the  murder,  authorized  a  belief  that 
he  had  himself  ordered  it,  or  at  least  that  he  tacitly  approved 
of  the  act  after  its  commission.  And,  as  he  did  not  give  tnj 
suitable  satis&ction  for  it,  Francis  had  a  very  just  cause  for 
declaring  war  against  him,  and  even  calling  for  the  assistance 
of  all  other  nations :  for  an  affair  of  this  nature  is  not  a  pri- 
vate dispute,  a  doubtful  question,  in  which  each  part^  pre- 
tends to  have  justice  on  his  side :  it  is  a  quarrel  wbch  in- 
volves the  concern  of  all  nations,  since  they  are  all  equally 
interested  in  maintaining  the  sacred  inviolability  of  that 
right,  and  of  those  means  which  enable  them  to  hold  com- 
[  467  ]  munication  with  each  other,  and  to  treat  of  their  affairs.  If 
an  innocent  passage,  and  even  perfect  security  are  due  to  a 
private  individual,  much  more  are  they  due  to  the  minister 
of  a  sovereign,  who  is  going  to  execute  his  master's  orders, 
and  who  travels  on  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  I  sav,  '^  an  in- 
nocent passage ;"  for  the  minister's  journey  is  justly  biw- 
pected,  if  a  sovereign  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  ^ 
make  an  improper  use  of  the  liberty  granted  him  of  entering 
his  territories,  by  plotting  against  his  interests  while  in  the 
country,  or  that  he  is  going  to  convey  intelligence  to  his  ene- 
mies, or  to  stir  up  others  against  him.     We  have  already 

*  Memoirea  de  Martin  da  Bellay,  lir.  iz. 
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said  (§  64)  that  he  may  in  such  case  refuse  him  a  passage :  book  it. 
but  he  is  not  to  maltreat  him,  nor  suffer  any  violence  to  be  JI5f£iZi- 
offered  to  his  person.  K  he  has  not  reason  sufficient  for  de- 
nying him  a  passage,  he  may  take  precautions  against  the 
abuse  which  the  minister  might  make  of  it.  These  maxims 
the  Spaniards  found  established  in  Mexico  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  provinces.  In  those  countries,  ambassadors  were 
respected  throughout  their  whole  journey:  but  they  could 
not  deviate  from  the  high  road  without  forfeiting  their 
rights:* — a  prudent  and  judicious  reservation,  introduced 
as  a  guard  against  the  admission  of  spies  under  the  name 
of  ambassadors.  Thus,  while  the  negotiations  for  peace 
were  carried  on  at  the  famous  congress  of  Westphalia,  amid 
the  dangers  of  war  and  the  din  of  arms,  the  several  couriers 
sent  or  received  by  the  plenipotentiaries  had  each  his  particu- 
lar route  designiUied;  and,  out  of  the  prescribed  tract,  his 
passport  could  afford  him  no  protection.t 

What  we  h&ve  here  observed  relates  to  nations  that  are  j  85.  Am- 
at  peace  with  each  other.  On  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  we^»f»dor8 
cease  to  be  under  any  obligation  of  leaving  the  enemy  in  ^®^^Jj" 
free  enjoyment  of  his  rights :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  justi-  J^^try. 
fiable  in  depriving  him  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
him,  and  reducing  him  to  accept  of  equitable  conditions. 
His  people  may  also  be  attacked  and  seized  wherever  we 
have  a  right  to  commit  acts  of  hostility.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, may  we  juatly  refuse  a  passage  to  the  ministers  whom 
our  enemy  sends  to  other  sovereigns ;  we  may  even  arrest 
them  if  they  attempt  to  pass  privately,  and  without  permis- 
sion, through  places  belonging  to  our  jurisdiction.  Of  such 
proceeding  the  last  war  furnishes  a  signal  instance.  A 
French  ambassador,  on  his  route  to  Berlin,  touched,  through 
the  imprudence  of  his  guides,  at  a  village  within  the  electo- 
rate of  Hanover,  whose  sovereign,  the  king  of  England,  was 
at  war  with  France.  The  minister  was  there  arrested  and 
afterwards  sent  over  to  England.  As  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty had  in  that  instance  only  exerted  the  rights  of  war, 
neither  the  court  of  France  nor  that  of  Prussia  complained 
of  his  conduct. 

The  reasons  which  render  embassies   necessary,  and  am- 1 86.   En- 
bassadors  sacred  and  inviolable,  are  not  less  cogent  in  time  ^^^"^ 
01  war,  than  m  profound  peace.     On  the  contrary,  the  ne-^i^ 
cessityand  indispensable  duty  of  preserving  some  resource 
by  which  the  minds  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  be  brought  [  468  ] 
to  a  mutual  underatanding,  and  peace  be  restored,  is  a  fresh 
reason  why  the  persons  of  ministers,  as  instruments  in  the 
preliminary  conferences  and  final  reconciliation,  should  be 
still  more  sacred  and  inviolable.     Nomen  Ugat%  says  Cicero, 

*  SoU»'8  history  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexioo.    2  ^^* 
t  Wicqueforf  8  Ambassador,  book  i.  }  1. 
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BOOK  IT.   ejusmodi  esse  dehety  quodj  nan  modo^  inter  sodorum  jura^  sed 
^^—^L7}h  etiam  inter  hostium  tela,  incolume  versetur.*     Accordmgly, 
one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  war  is  that  which  insures  per- 
fect security  to  persons  who  bring  messages  or  proposals 
from  the  enemy.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador  of 
an  enemy  must  not  approach  without   permission :   and  as 
there  does  not  always  exist  a  convenient  opportunity  of  ob- 
taining such  permission  through  the  medium  of  neutral  per- 
sons, the  defect  has  been  supplied  by  the  establishment  of 
certain  privileged  messengers  for  carrying  proposals  from 
enemy  to  enemy,  in  perfect  safety. 
{  S7.   He-       The  privileged  messengers  I  allude  to  are  heralds,  trum- 
nXdB,  tnun-  peters,  and   drummers,  who,  from  the  moment  they  make 
peters,  and  themselves  known,  and  as  long  as  they  confine  themselves 
"^*'^    within  the  terms  of  their  commission,  are,  by  the  laws  of  war 
and  those  of  nations,  considered  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
This  regulation  is  absolutely  necessary ;  for j  exclusive  of  the 
duty  incumbent  on  us  to  reserve  the  means  of  restoring  peace 
(as  above  mentioned),  there  occur,  even  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  a  thousand  occasions,  when  the  common  safety  and 
advantage  of  both  parties  require  that  they  should  be  able 
to  send  messages  and  proposals  to  each  other.     The  insti- 
tution of  heralds  succeeded  that  of  the  Roman  feddUs:  at 
present,  however,  they  are  seldom  employed :  drummers  or 
trumpeters  are  sent,  and  after  them,  according  to  the  exi- 
gence of  the  occasion,  ministers,  or  officers  furnished  with 
powers.     Those  drummers  and  trumpeters  are  held  sacred 
and  inviolable;   but  they  are  to  make  themselves  known 
by  the  marks  peculiar  to  them.  (198)    Maurice,  prince  of 
Oranse,  highly  resented  the   conduct   of  the   garrison  of 
Ysenoick,  who  had  fired  at  his  trumpeter  rf  on  which  occa- 
sion the  prince  observed  that  no  punishment  can  be  too 
severe  for  those  who  violate  the  law  of  nations.    Other  in- 
stances may  be  seen  in  Wicquefort,  and  particularly  the  repa- 
ration which  the  duke  of  Savoy,  as  general  of  Charles  the 
Fifth's  army,  caused  to  be  made  to  a  French  trumpeter,  who 
had    been    dismounted    and    despoiled   by  some    German 
soldiers.t 
{  88.   Mi-       In  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  the  duke  of  Alva  hanged 
nuten,        up  a  trumpeter  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  saying 
tounpetere,  t^^t  he  was  not  obliged  to  allow  safety  to  a  trumpeter  sent 
re^^^t^    him  by  the  chief  of  the  rebels.f     On  this,  as  on  many  other 
even  in  a     occasions,  that  Sanguinary  general  was' undoubtedly  gnilty 
civil  war.     of  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  which,  as  we  have 
[  469  ]  proved  above  (Book  III.  Chap.  XVIII.),  ought  to  be  ob- 
served even  in  civil  wars :  for,  unless  both  parties  can  with 
perfect  safety  interchange  messages,  and  reciprocally  send 

*  In  Verremi  orat  L  (198)  But  tee  JEeop's  FaUea.-^* 

t  Wicqneforty  book  i.  {  8. 
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confidential  persons  to  each  other,  how  can  they,  on  those    book  it. 
unfortunate  occasions,  ever  come  to  talk  of  peace  ?    What  ^^^^'  ^^•- 


channel  remains  open  for  negotiating  a  salutary  accommo- 
dation? The  same  duke  of  Alya,  in  the  war  which  the 
Spaniards  afterwards  made  on  the  Portuguese,  whom  they 
also  termed  rebels,  caused  the  goyemor  of  Cascais  to  be 
hanged  for  having  given  orders  to  fire  on  a  trumpeter  sent  to 
demand  a  surrender  of  the  town.*  In  a  civil  war,  or  when 
a  prince  takes  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  a  body 
of  people  who  think  themselves  absolved  &om  their  allegiance 
to  him,  an  attempt  to  compel  the  enemies  to  respect  the  laws 
of  war,  while  he  himself  does  not  observe  them  on  his  own 
part,  is  in  fact  equal  to  a  determined  resolution  of  carrying 
those  wars  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty,  and  converting  them 
into  a  scene  of  inordinate  and  endless  murder,  by  the  long 
series  of  mutual  retaliations  which  will  naturally  ensue. 

But,  as  a  prince,  when  influenced  by  substantial  reasons,  j  89.  Some- 
may  refuse  to  admit  and  listen  to  ambassadors,  in  like  man-thnosthej 
ner  the  general  of  an  army,  or  any  other  commander,  is  ^^*J^^j**!^*, 
always  obliged  to  permit  the  approach  of  a  trumpeter  or  ^^  /  ^^^ 
drummer,  and  to  give  him  a  hearing.     If,  for  instance,  the 
governor  of  a  besieged  town  is  apprehensive  that  a  summons 
to  surrender  may  intimidate  the  garrison,  and  excite  prema- 
ture ideas  of  capitulation,  he  undoubtedly  may,  on  seeing 
the  trumpeter  advance,  send  him  orders  to  retire,  informing 
him  that  if  he  comes  a  second  time  on  the  same  errand  and 
without  permission,  he  shall  be  fired  upon.     This  conduct  is 
no  violation  of  the  laws  of  war :  but  such  a  mode  of  proceed- 
ing ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  very  cogent  reasons, 
because,  by  irritating  the  besiegers,  it  exposes  the  garrison 
U^  be  treated  by  them  with  the  extreme  of  riffour,  untem- 
pered  with  mercy  or  moderation.     To  refuse  to  near  a  trum- 
peter's message  without  alleging  a  substantial  reason  for 
the  refusal,  is  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  party  is 
determined  to  presevere  in  irreconcilable  hostility. 

Whether  we  admit  or  refuse  to  hear  a  herald  or  a  trum-J  90.  Breiy 
peter,  we  ought  carefully  to  avoid  everything  which  might  ^""S^'^^*^^ 
wear  the  appearance  of  an  insult  offered  to  him.    Not  only  "^^*^ 
does  the  law  of  nations  claim  that  respect,  but  prudence  insult  to 
moreover  recommends  such  caution  and  aelica<^.     In  1744,  them  mvst 
the  Bailly  de  Givry  sent  a  trumpeter,  with  an  officer,  to  sum-^®  avoided, 
mon  the  redoubt  of  Pierrelonge  m  Piedmont.    The  Savoyard  [  470  ] 
officer  who  commanded  in  the  redoubt,  a  brave  man,  but  of 
a  blunt  and  fiery  disposition,  feeling  his  indignation  roused 
by  a  summons  to  surrender  a  post  which  he  deemed  tenable 
and  secure,  returned  an  insulting  answer  to  the  French  gene- 
ral.    The  officer  to  whom  the  answer  was  given,  judiciously 

•  Wicqnefort,  book  L  21  b. ;  4  Inst  166;  2  lawL  67;  1  Chit- 

(199)  See  also  Calvin't  etue,  7  Coke,    tfa  Com.  L.  131.— 0. 
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BOOK  IT.   took  advantage  of  the  circnmstance,  and  delivered  It  to  the 
•  *^''^^'  ^"'  Bailly  de  Givry  in  the  hearing  of  the  French  troops.    It  set 
them  in  a  flame ;  and  their  native  valonr  being  stimulated 
by  the  eager  desire  of  avenging  an  afiront,  their  impetuosity 
was  irresistible :  though  the  attack  was  attended  with  con- 
siderable carnage,  the  losses  they  sustained  only  added  fresh 
fuel  to  their  courage,  till  at  length  they  carried  the  redoubt: 
and  thus  the  imprudent  commandant  was  accessarr  to  his  own 
death,  the  slaughter  of  his  men,  and  the  loss  of  his  post, 
2  01.  By  and     The  prince,  the  general  of  the  army,  and   every  com* 
to  whom      Daander-in-ohief  within  his  department,  have  alone  the  right 
UtJnt^     of  sending  a  trumpeter  or  drummer ;   and,  on  the  other 
handy  it  is  only  to  the  oommander-in-chief  that  they  can  send 
such  messengers.     Should  a  general,  besieging  a  town,  at> 
tempt  to  send  a  trumpeter  to  any  subaltern,  to  the  magis- 
tracy, or  the  townsmen,  the  governor  might  justly  treat  that 
trumpeter  as  a  spy.     The  French  monarch,  Francis  the 
First,  while  engaged  in  war  with  Charles  the  Fifth,  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  the  (Set  of  the  empire,  then  assembled  at  Spires. 
The  trumpeter  was  seized  by  order  of  the   emperor,  who 
threatened  to  hang  him,  because  he  was  not  sent  to  him.* 
But  he  did  not  aare  to  put  his  threat  in  execution;  for, 
loudly  as  he  complained  on  the  subject,  he  was  nevertheless 
convinced,  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  diet  had  a  right,  even 
without  his  consent,  to  listen  to  the  proposals  brought  by  a 
trumpeter.     On  the  other  hand,  a  drummer  or  trumpeter 
from  a  subaltern  is  seldom  received,  unless  for  some  particu- 
lar object  depending  on  the  present  authority  of  that  subal- 
tern acting  in  his  function.     At  the  siege  of  Bynberg  in 
1598,  a  colonel  of  a  Spanish  regiment  having  taken  upon 
him  to  summon  the  town,  the  governor  sent  the  drummer 
orders  to  withdraw,  informing  him  at  the  same  time,  that,  if 
any  other  drummer  or  trumpeter  had  the  audacity  to  come 
on  the  same  errand  from  a  subaltern,  he  would  cause  the 
messenger  to  be  hanged.t 
1 92.   Inde-     The  inviolability  of  a  public  minister,  or  the  protection  to 
pendenoe  of  which  he  has  a  more  sacred  and  particular  claim  than  any 
nbtoSu"^    ^^^^^  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  ia  not  the  only 
(200)  privilege  he  enjoys :  the  univwsal  practice  of  nations  allows 

him,  moreover,  an  entire  independence  on  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides.  Some  au- 
thors!^ maintain  that  this  independence  is  merely  a  matter 
of  institution  between  different  states,  and  will  have  it  refer 
red  to  the  arbitrary  law  of  nations,  which  owes  its  origin  to 
manners,  customs,  or  particular  conventions :  in  a  word,  they 
deny  it  to  be  grounded  on  the  natural  law  of  nations.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  the  law  of  nature  gives  men  a  right  to 

*  Wioqaefort»  nbi  supn.  f  Idem,  ibid. 

(200)  See  ante,  pp.  459,  464.  ;(  See  Wolf.  Jul  G^nt  {  1059. 
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punish  those  who  injure  them :  consequently,  it  empowers   book  iv. 
sovereigns  to  punish  any  foreigner  who  disturbs  the  public  ^"^^'  ^"'^ 
tranquillity,  who  offends  them,  or  maltreats  their  subjects : 
it  authorizes  them  to  compel  such  foreigner  to  conform  to 
the  laws,  and  to  behave  properly  towards  the  citieens.     But 
it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  natural  law  at  the  same  time  im-  [  471  ] 
poses  on  all  sovereigns  the  obligation  of  eon»enting  to  those 
things,  without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  nations  to 
cultivate  the  society  that  nature  has  established  among  them, 
to  keep  up  a  mutual  correspondence,  to  treat  of  their  affairs, 
or  to  adjust  their  differences.     Now,  amhas9ador9y  and  other 
public  ministers,  are  neeesnary  instruments  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that  general  socktyy  of  that  mutual  ctnTespond- 
ence  between  nations.     But  their  ministry  cannot  effect  the 
intended  purpose,  unless  it  be  invested  with  all  the  preroga- 
tives which  are  capable  of  insuring  its  legitimate  success,  and 
of  enabling  the  minister  freely  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
his  duty  in  perfect  security.     The  law  of  nations,  therefore, 
while  it  obliges  us  to  grant  admission  to  foreign  ministers, 
does  also  evidently  oblige  us  to  receive  those  ministers  in 
full  possession  of  all  the  rights  which  necessarily  attach  to 
their  character — ^all  the  privileges  requisite  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  their  functions.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  in- 
dependence must  be  one  of  those  privileges ;  since,  without 
it,  that  security  which  is  so  necessary  to  a  public  minister, 
would  be  enjoyed  on  a  very  precarious  footing.     He  might 
be  molested,  persecuted,  maltreated,  under  a  thousand  pre- 
tences.    A  minister  is  often  charged  with  commissions  that 
are  disagreeable  to  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent.     If  that 
prince  has  any  power  over  him,  and  especially  a  sovereign 
authority,  how  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  minister  can  exe- 
cute his  master's  orders  with  due  fidelity,  firmness,  and  free- 
dom of  mind  ?     It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  that 
he  have  no  snares  to  apprehend — ^that  he  be  not  liable  to  be 
diverted  from  his  functions  by  any  chicanery — that  he  have 
nothing  to  hope,  nothing  to  fear,  from  the  sovereign  to  whom 
he  is  sent.     In  order,  therefore,  to  the  success  of  his  minis- 
try^  he  must  be  independent  of  the  sovereign  authority  and 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  both  in  civil  and  criminal         • 
matters.     To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  nobility  and  other 
persons  of  eminence  would  be  averse  to  undertaking  an  em- 
bassy, if  such  commission  were  to  subject  them  to  a  foreign 
authority — not  unfrequently  in  countries  where  they  have 
little  friendship  to  expect  for  their  own  nation,  and  where 
they  must  support  disagreeable  claims,  and  enter  into  dis- 
cussions naturally  productive  of  acrimony.     In  a  word,  if  an 
ambassador  may  be  indicted  for  ordinary  offences^  be  cri- 
minally prosecuted,  taken  into  custody,  punished — ^if  he  may 
be  sued  in  civil  cases — ^the  consequence  will  often  be,  that  he 
will  neither  possess  the  power,  the  leisure,  nor  the  freedom 
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BOOK  IT.  of  mind  which  his  master's  affairs  require.  And  how  shall 
CHAP.  Tn.  i^Q  ])Q  ^11^  ^  support  the  dignity  of  representation  in  such  a 
state  of  subjection  7  On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  that  the  prince  who  sends  an  ambassador,  or  any 
other  minister,  can  have  any  intention  of  subjecting  him  to 
the  authority  of  a  foreign  power:  and  this  consideration  fur- 
nishes an  additional  argument  which  completely  establishes 
[  472  ]  the  independency  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably presumed  that  his  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to 
the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  latter,  in 
receiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing 
of  independency:  and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two 
princes  a  tacit  convention,  which  gives  a  new  force  to  the 
natural  obligation. 

The  established  practice  is  perfectly  conformable  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  All  sovereigns  claim  a  perfect  m- 
dependency  for  their  ambassadors  and  ministers.  If  it  be 
true  that  there  was  a  king  of  Spain,  who  from  a  desire  of 
arrogating  to  himself  a  jurisdiction  over  the  foreign  ministers 
resident  at  his  court,  wrote  to  all  the  Christian  princes,  in- 
forming them  that  if  his  ambassadors  should  commit  any 
crime  in  the  places  of  their  respective  residence,  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  they  should  forfeit  all  their  privileges,  and  be 
tried  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country,"*"  one  soUtary  in- 
stance is  of  no  weight  in  an  affair  of  this  nature ;  nor  We 
his  successors  on  the  Spanish  throne  adopted  a  similar  mode 
of  thinking. 
f  9S.  How  This  independency  of  the  foreign  minister  is  not  to  be 
*^hiS"*1^  converted  into  licentiousness :  it  does  not  excuse  him  from 
to  bohare.  <5onforming  to  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  in  all  his 
external  actions,  so  far  as  they  are  unconnected  with  the 
object  of  his  mission  and  character: — ^he  is  independent; 
but  he  has  not  a  right  to  do  whatever  he  pleases.  Thos, 
for  instance,  if  there  exist  a  general  prohibition  against  pass- 
ing in  a  carriage  near  a  powckr-ma^azine,  or  over  a  bridge— 
against  walking  round,  and  examining  the  fortifications  of  s 
town,  &;c. — the  ambassador  is  bound  to  respect  such  prohibi- 
tions.t  Should  he  forget  his  duty — should  he  grow  insolent, 
•  ■  -   .  ■  — 

*  The  faot  is  advanoed  bj  Antonj  rMpectiye  obuma  to  pnudtaej,  m^ 

de  Vera,  In  hia  '<Idea  of  a  Pezfeot  a  general  request   to  all  the  fonip 

Ambassador :"    but    Wicqnefort    sus-  ministers   not  to  send  their  oarria^ 

peets  the  aathentioity  of  the  aneodoto,  to  attend  the  public  entry  of  the  V»> 

— ^not  hayingy  as  he  sajs,  met  with  it  netiaa  ambassador.     The  oonnt  dlfii- 

in  any  other  writer.    Ambassad.  book  i.  trades,  at  that  time  minister  from  di« 

J  29.  ooort  of  France,  having  complied  with 

t  The  king  of  England  having  re-  his  majesty's  desire,— Louis  XIV.  tei- 

oeired  information    that    the  French  tilled    his  dissatasfiustion  at  the  dofe- 

and   Spanish  ambassadors  had   seve-  rence  paid  by  the  count  to  the  Britiilt 

rally    collected    considerable  numbers  monarch's  message,    ''which  vu  ao 

of  armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  sup.  more   than   a  simple   request   not  to 

porting,  on  a  solemn  occasion,  their  send  carriages : — ^whereas,  even  if  »* 
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CHAP.    VII. 


and  be  guilty  of  irregularities  and  crimes — ^there  are,  accord-  book  it. 
ing  to  the  nature  and  importance  of  his  offences,  various  ""*" 
modes  of  repressing  him :  and  these  we  shall  speak  of,  after 
we  have  said  a  few  words  concerning  the  line  of  conduct  to 
be  pursued  by  a  public  minister  in  the  place  of  his  residence. 
He  must  not  avail  himself  of  his  independency  for  the  pur-  [  473  ] 
pose  of  violating  the  laws  and  customs ;  he  should  rather 
punctually  conform  to  them,  as  far  as  they  may  concern  him, 
although  the  magistrate  has  no  compulsive  power  over  him ; 
and  he  is  especially  bound  to  a  religious  observance  of  the 
rules  of  justice  towards  all  who  have  any  dealings  with  him. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  sent,  the  am- 
bassador should  remember  that  his  ministry  is  a  ministry  of 
5eace,  and  that  it  is  on  that  footing  only  he  is  received, 
'his  reason  forbids  his  engaging  in  any  evil  machinations : 
let  him  serve  his  master  without  injuring  the  prince  who  re- 
ceives him.  It  is  a  base  treachery  to  ta^e  advantage  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  for  the  purpose 
of  plotting  in  security  the  ruin  of  those  who  respect  that 
character — of  laying  snares  for  them — of  clandestinely  in- 
juring them — of  embroiling  and  ruining  their  affairs*  What 
would  be  infamous  and  abominable  in  a  private  guest,  shall 
that  be  allowable  and  becoming  in  the  representative  of  a 
sovereign  ?  , 

Here  arises  an  interesting  question.  It  is  but  too  common 
for  ambassadors  to  tamper  with  the  fidelity  of  the  ministers 
of  the  court  to  which  they  are  sent,  and  of  the  secretaries 
and  other  persons  employed  in  the  public  offices.  What 
ideas  are  we  to  entertain  of  this  practice?  To  corrupt  a 
person — ^to  seduce  him — ^to  engage  him  bv  the  powerful  al- 
lurement of  gold  to  betray  his  prince  and  violate  his  duty, 
is,  according  to  all  the  established  principles  of  morality, 
undoubtedly  a  wicked  action.  How  comes  it  then  tiiat  so 
little  scruple  is  made  of  it  in  public  affairs  ?  A  wise  and 
virtuous  politician*  sufficiently  gives  us  to  understand  that 
he  absolutely  condemns  that  scandalous  resource :  but,  fear- 
ful of  provoking  the  whole  tribe  of  politicians  to  assail  him 
at  once,  like  a  nest  of  hornets,  he  proceeds  no  further  than 
barely  advising  them  not  to  practise  such  manosuvres^except 
when  every  ouier  resource  fails.  As  to  me,  whose  pen  is 
employed  in  developing  the  sacred  an\[  immutable  principles 

had  isnxed  an  express  order  (as  being  subject;   since   eyexy   sovereign  mast 

at  liberty  to  give  what  orders  he  pleases  sorely  hare  a  right  to  prohibit  all  fo- 

in  hit  own  kingdom,)  yon  should  liaye  reign  ministers  doing  any  thing  in  his 

replied  that  yon  receive  no  commands  dominions  wfaieh  mi^  tend  to  ptodaee 

but  from    me :   and  if,  after  that,  he  disorder,  and  which,  moreover,  is  not 

had    attempted    to    nse  violence,  the  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  mi* 

part  which   remained  for  yen  to  aet»  nisterlal  functions, 

was   that    of  withdrawing    from  Ui  •  MoAi.  Peqae<^  Bisooiirs  rar  FArt 

3ourt" — ^I  think  the   French  monarch  de  Negoeier,  p.  OL 
entertained   erroneous    ideas    on    the 
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BOOK  IV.  of  justice,  I  must,  in  duty  to  the  moral  world,  openly  aver 
cBAFjjriL  ^jjg^^  *j^g  mode  of  corruption  is  directly  repugnant  to  all  the 
rules  of  virtue  and  probity,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
law  of  nature.  It  is  impossible  to  conceiye  an  act  of  a  more 
flagitious  nature,  or  more  glaringly  militant  against  the  ^^ 
ciprocal  duties  of  men.  than  that  of  inducing  any  one  to  do 
evil.  The  corrupter  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  a  crime  against 
the  wretch  whom  he  seduces ;  and  as  to  the  sovereign  whose 
secrets  are  thus  treacherously  explored,  is  it  not  both  an 
ofience  and  an  injury  committed  against  him,  to  abuse  the 
friendly  reception  given  at  his  court,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  his  servants' 
He  has  a  right  to  banish  the  corrupter  from  his  dominionB, 
and  to  demand  justice  of  his  employer. 

If  ever  bribery  be  excusable,  it  is  when  it  happens  to  be 
the  only  possible  mode  by  which  we  can  completely  discov^ 
[  174  ]  and  defeat  a  heinous  plot,  capable  of  ruining,  or  materially 
endangering  the  state  in  whose  service  we  are  employed. 
In  the  conduct  of  him  who  betrays  such  a  secret,  there  may, 
According  to  circumstances,  be  no  criminality.  The  great 
and  lawful  advantage  accruing  from  the  action  which  we 
induce  him  to  perform,  together  with  the  urgent  necessity  of 
having  recourse  to  it,  may  dispense  with  our  paying  too  scru- 

Sulcus  an  attention  to  the  questionable  complexion  of  tbe 
eed  on  his  part.  To  gain  him  over  is  no  more  than  an  act 
of  simple  and  justifiable  self-defence.  It  every  day  happens, 
that,  in  order  to  foil  the  machinations  of  wicked  men,  we 
find  ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  turning  to  our  account 
the  vicious  dispositions  of  men  of  similar  stamp.  On  this 
footing  it  was  that  Henry  the  Fourth  said  to  the  Spanish 
minister,  that  ^'  it  is  justifiable  conduct  in  an  ambassador  to 
have  recourse  to  bribery  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
intrigues  that  are  carried  on  against  his  sovereign's  interest  ;"* 
adding,  that  the  afiair  of  Marseilles,  that  of  Metz,  and  seve- 
ral others,  sufficiently  showed  that  he  had  good  reason  for 
endeavouring  to  penetrate  the  schemes  which  his  enemies  were 
plotting  at  Brussels  against  the  tranquillity  of  his  kingdom. 
That  great  prince,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  did  not  consider 
bribery  tind  seduction  as  on  all  occasions  excusable  in  a  foreign 
minister,  since  he  himself  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Bm- 
neau,  the  Spanish  ambassador's  secretary,  who  had  tampered 
with  Mairarj^es  for  the  clandestine  surrender  of  Marseilles 
to  the  Spaniards. 

In  barely  taking  advantage  of  the  offers  made  to  us  b^  a 
traitor,  whom  we  have  not  seduced,  our  conduct  is  less  in- 
consistent with  justice  and  honour.  But  the  examples  of  the 
Romans,  which  we  have  already  quoted  (Book  HI.  §§  155, 
181),  and  in  which  there  was  question  of  declared  enenues, 

*  See  Sony's  Memoirs,  and  the  French  histoiians. 
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— ^those  examples,  I  say,  sufficiently  sho 
of  soul  disdains  even  that  resource,  leg 
Bhould  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  inf 
prince  or  a  minister,  whose  ideas  of  h( 
to  those  of  the  ancient  Romans  abov 
Btoop  to  embrace  the  proposals  of  a  trait 
pelled  by  some  dire,  uncontrollable  nec€ 
he  will  regret  the  degrading  circumstai 
servation  to  so  unworthy  an  expedient. 

But  I  do  not  here  mean  to  condemi 
employing  civilities  and  polite  attention 
and  promises,  with  a  view  to  gain  frien 
To  conciliate  men's  affections  and  good 
them,  or  impelling  them  to  the  perp 
deeds :  and,  as  to  those  new  friends,  i 
keep  a  strict  watch  over  their  own  hea 
ment  to  a  foreign  prince  should  ever 
fidelity  which  they  owe  to  their  lawful  8 

Should  an  ambassador  forget  the  du 
should  he  render  himself  disagreeable  ai 
he  form  cabals  and  schemes  prejudicial 
citizens,  or  to  the  state  or  prince  to  wh 
are  various  modes  of  punishing  him, 
nature  and  degree  of  his  offence.  If 
jects  of  the  state — ^if  he  commits  anj 
violence  against  them — ^the  injured  sub 
redress  from  the  ordinary  magistrates,  i 
is  wholly  independent  of  their  jurisdicti< 
reason,  those  magistrates  cannot  pro< 
him.  On  such  occasions,  therefore,  the 
application  to  their  sovereign,  who  dem 
ambassador's  master,  and,  in  case  of  a  i 
insolent  minister  to  quit  his  dominions. 

Should  a  foreign  minister  offend  1 
should  he  fail  in  the  respect  which  he 
intrigues,  embroil  the  state  and  the 
prince,  from  a  wish  to  keep  measures 
sovereign,  sometimes  contents  himself  ^ 
that  the  minister  be  recalled ;  or  if  the 
more  serious  nature,  he  forbids  his  appsi 
interval  while  his  master's  answer  is  ex 
of  a  heinous  complexion,  he  even  procc 
him  from  his  territories. 

Every  sovereign  has  an  unquestionat 
this  manner ;  for,  being  master  in  hii 
foreigner  can  stay  at  his  court,  or  in  h 
his  permission.  And  though  sover 
obliged  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  fc 
adnut  their  ministers,  this  obligation  ei 
gard  to  a  minister,  who,  being  mmself  < 
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BOOK  IT.  attached  to  this  station,  becomes  dangerous  to,  or  justly 
cBAP^_vii.  peg^e^  by  the  sovereign,  to  whom  he  can  come  in  no  ether 
character  than  that  of  a  minister  of  peace.  Can  a  prince  be 
obliged  to  suffer  that  a  secret  enemy,  who  is  raising  dis- 
turbances in  the  state  and  plotting  its  ruin,  shall  remain  in 
his  dominions  and  appear  at  his  court  ?  Ridiculous  was  the 
answer  of  Philip  the  Second  to  queen  Elizabeth,  on  her  re- 
quest that  he  would  recall  his  ambassador,  who  was  carrying 
on  dangerous  plots  against  her.  The  Spanish  monarch  re- 
fused to  recall  him,  sayinff,  that  ^^  the  condition  of  princes 
would  be  very  wretched  inaeed,  if  they  were  obliged  to  recall 
a  minister  whenever  his  conduct  did  not  suit  the  humour  or 
the  interest  of  those  with  whom  he  was  negotiating."*  Mech 
more  wretched  would  be  the  condition  of  princes,  if  they 
were  bound  to  suffer  in  their  states,  and  at  their  court,  a  mi- 
nister who  was  disagreeable  or  justly  suspected,  an  incendiary, 
an  enemy  disguised  under  the  character  of  an  ambassador, 
who  shocdd  avail  himself  of  his  inviolability  for  the  purpose 
of  boldly  plotting  schemes  of  a  pernicious  tendency.  The 
queen,  justly  offended  at  Philip's  refusal,  put  a  guard  on  the 
[  476  ]  ambassador.f 

^  97.  Right  But  is  a  prince  on  every  occasion  bound  to  confine  his  re- 
of  repressing  sentment  to  the  simple  expulsion  of  an  ambassador,  however 
f  ^°^  ^  fp  h  P^^^  ^^®  enormities  of  which  the  latter  may  have  been  guilty  ? 
b^res  BA   ^uch  is  the  doctrine  maintained  by  some  authors,  who  ground 


M  enemy,    their  <H)inion  on  the  absolute  independency  of  a  public 

ter.  I  own  he  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try :  and  I  have  already  said,  that,  on  this  account,  the  com- 
mon magistrate  cannot  proceed  against  him.  I  further  admit, 
that,  in  all  cases  of  ordinary  transgression,  all  instances  of 
offensive  or  disorderly  behaviour,  which,  though  injurious  to 
individuals,  or  to  society,  do  not  endanger  the  si^ety  of  the 
state  or  of  the  sovereign,  there  is  that  degree  of  respect  due 
to  the  ambassadorial  character  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
correspondence  of  nations,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  prinoe 
represented,  that  a  complaint  be  first  made  to  him  of  tbe 
conduct  of  his  minister,  together  with  a  demand  of  repara- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  no  satisfaction  ib  obtained,  tiie  o&ended 
sovereign  be  then  content  with  simply  ordering  the  ambassa- 
dor to  quit  his  dominions,  in  case  the  serious  nature  of  the 
offences  absolutely  require  that  a  stop  be  put  to  them.  Bat 
shall  an  ambassador  be  suffered  witl^  iwpunity  to  oabal  against 
the  state  where  he  resides,  to  plot  its  ruin,  to  stir  up  the  sub- 
jects to  revolt,  and  boldly  to  foment  the  most  dMngereus  con- 
spiracies, under  the  assurance  of  being  supported  by  his  master  ? 
if  he  behaves  as  an  enem^jTy  shall  it  not  be  allowable  to  treftt 
him  as  such  ?  The  question  admits  not  of  a  doubt  with  re* 
gard  to  an  a^a^sador  who  proc0ed3  to  overt  acts,  who  takes 

*  THo^nefoii^  book  L  2  20.  f  J^ooi.  ibi4. 
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ap  arms,  and  uses  violence.  In  such  case,  th< 
attacks  may  repel  him :  self-defence  being  auth 
law  of  nature.  Those  Roman  ambassadors,  wh( 
to  the  Oauls,  fought  against  them  with  the  peopl 
divested  themselves  of  the  ambassadorial  char 
any  one  therefore  imagine  that  the  Gaols  were  b 
them  in  the  hour  of  battle  ? 

The  question  is  more  difficult  with  respect  tc 
dor  who,  without  proceeding  to  overt  acts,  broa 
a  dangerous  tendency, — ^who,  by  his  occult  macl 
cites  the  subjects  to  revolt,  and  who  forms  am 
conspiracies  against  the  sovereign  or  the  state, 
deemed  unlawful  to  repress  and  inflict  exemplarj 
on  a  traitor  who  abuses  the  sacred  character  w 
is  invested,  and  who  is  himself  the  first  to  set  tli 
violating  the  law  of  nations  ?  That  sacred  law  pr 
for  the  safety  of  the  prince  who  receives  an  ami: 
for  that  of  the  ambassador  himself.  But,  on  thi 
if  we  allow  the  offended  prince  a  right  to  pun 
minister  in  such  cases,  the  subjects  of  contest 
between  sovereigns  will  become  very  frequei; 
much  to  be  feared  that  the  ambassadorial  charac 
to  enjoy  that  protection  and  inviolability  which 
tial  to  it.  There  are  certain  practices  connived 
ministers,  though  not  always  strictly  consistent  i 
of  rectitude:  there  are  others,  again,  which  a 
corrected  by  actual  punishment,  but  simply  by 
minister  to  depart.  How  shall  we,  in  every  cai! 
ascertain  the  precise  boundaries  of  those  differei 
transgression:  When  there  exists  a  premedita 
persecuting  a  minister,  an  odious  colouring  wi! 
his  intrigues :  his  intentions  and  proceedings  i> 
niated  by  sinister  constructions ;  even  false  ac : 
be  raisea  against  him.  Finally,  such  plots  as  ii 
to  are  generally  conducted  with  caution :  they  3 . 
so  secretly,  that,  to  obtain  full  proof  of  them,  ;  i 
extreme  difliculty,  and  indeed  hardly  possible, 
formalities  of  justice, — ^formalities  to  which  w ! 
ject  a  minister  who  is  independent  of  the  juris : 
country. 

In  laying  down  the  grounds  of  the  volunta ; 
tions  (Prelim.  §  21),  we  have  seen  that,  in  p  i 
junctures,  nations  must,  with  a  view  to  the  g  i 
tage,  necessarily  recede  from  certain  rights,  w : 
themselves  and  abstracted  from  every  other  : 
should  naturally  belong  to  them.     Thus,  althc  i 

*  Liyy,  book  t.  chap.  26,  where  the    "Legati^oontraJuB  g  i 
hietorian  peremptorily  decides  that  those    mxt" 
ambassadors  violated  the  law  of  nations : 
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BOOK  17.   reign  who  has  justice  on  his  side  be  alone  really  entitled  to 
CHA'-Til!.  all  the  rights  of  war  (Book  m.  §  188),  he  is  nevertheless 
obliged  to  look  upon  his  enemy  as  enjoying  equal  rights  with 
himself,  and  to  treat  him  accordingly  ^Ibid.   §§  190,  191). 
The  same  principles  must  be  our  rule  m  the  present  case. 
We  may  therefore  venture  to  affirm,  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  extensive  utility,  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  em- 
bassies, sovereigns  are  bound  to  respect  the  inviolability  of 
an  ambassador  as  long  as  it  is  not  incompatible  with  their 
own  safety  and  the  welfare  of  their  state.     Consequently, 
when  the  intrigues  of  the  ambassador  have  transpired,  and 
his  plots  are  discovered, — ^when  the  danger  is  passed,  so  that 
there  no  longer  exists  a  necessity  of  laying  hands  on  him  in 
order  to  guard  against  it, — the  offended  sovereign  ought,  in 
consideration  of  the  ambassadorial  character,  to  renomioe 
his  general  right  of  punishing  a  traitor  and  a  secret  enemy 
who  conspires  against  the  safety  of  the  state, — and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  dismissing  the  guilty  minister,  and  requir- 
ing that  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  him  by  the  sovereign 
to  whose  authority  he  is  subject. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  established  by 
common  consent  among  the  generality  of  nations,  especially 
those  of  Europe.  Wicquefort*  gives  us  several  instances  of 
■  some  of  the  principal  European  sovereigns,  who,  on  discover- 
[  478  ]  ing  ambassadors  to  be  gmlty  of  odious  machinations,  have 
limited  their  resentment  to  the  expulsion  of  the  offenders, 
without  even  making  application  to  have  them  punished  by 
their  masters,  of  whom  they  did  not  expect  to  obtain  a  com- 
pliance with  such  a  demand.  To  these  instances  let  us  add 
that  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.  That  prince, 
having  detected  a  dangerous  conspiracy  which  had  been 
fonned  a^inst  him  by  the  prince  de  Cellamare,  ambassador 
from  Spam,  behaved  with  great  moderation  on  the  occasion, 
— ^not  adopting  any  severer  measures  than  those  of  setting  a 
guard  over  the  guilty  minister,  seizing  his  papers,  and  caus- 
ing him  to  be  conducted  out  of  the  kingdom.  Another  re- 
markable instance,  of  very  ancient  date,  stands  recorded  by 
the  Roman  historians, — ^that  in  which  Tarquin's  ambassadors 
were  concerned.  Having  repaired  to  Rome  under  pretence 
of  claiming  the  private  property  belonging  to  their  master, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom,  they  tampered  with 
the  profligate  young  nobility,  and  engaged  them  in  a  black 
and  infamous  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. Although  such  conduct  would  have  authorized  the 
rulers  of  the  Roman  state  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  the  con- 
suls and  senate  nevertheless  respected  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  persons  of  those  ambassadors.f    The  offenders  were  sent 

•  AmbaMad.  book  i  {;  27,  S8,  29.  tamen  gentiam  TtlaiL    lit  Lir.  Ub.  iL 

t  Et   qaamqufun   vial   Btmt    (Ugatt)    cap.  4. 
ooounisiBM  nt  hostiam  looo  esaent,  Job 
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back  to  their  employer,  without  having  received  any  personal 
injury :  but,  from  Livy's  account  of  the  transaction,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  letters  which  they  had  from  the  conspirators 
to  Tarquin  were  taken  from  them. 

This  example  leads  us  to  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  na-  i  »».  What 
tions,  in  the  cases  now  in  question.     An  amha8%ador  cannot  ^^^^ 
be  punished  because  he  is  independent:  and,  for  the  reasons ^J^®^™ 
we  have  alleged,  it  is  not  proper  to  treat  him  as  an  enemy,  the  ezigen. 
till  he  himself  proceeds  to  overt  acts  of  violence :  but  we  are  oy  of  the 
justifiable  in  adopting  against  him  every  measure  which  the  ®"®- 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  reasonably  require  for  the 
purpose  of  defeating  his  machinations  and  averting  the  evil 
which  he  has  plotted.     If,  in  order  to  disconcert  and  prevent 
a  conspiracy,  it  were  necessary  to  arrest  or  even  put  to  death 
an  ambassador  who  animates  and  conducts  it,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  take  either  of  those 
9teps, — not  only  because  the  safety  of  the  state  is  the  su- 
preme law,  but  also  because,  independent  of  that  maxim,  the 
ambassador's  own  deeds  give  us  a  perfect  and  particular 
right  to  proceed  to  such  extremities.     A  public  minister,  I 
grant,  is  mdependent,  and  his  person  is  sacred :  but  it  is  un- 
questionably lawful  to  repel  his  attacks,  whether  of  a  secret 
or  of  an  open  nature,  and  to  defend  ourselves  against  him, 
whenever  he  acts  either  as  an  enemy  or  a  traitor.     And  if 
we  cannot   accomplish   our  own   preservation  without  harm 
thence  resulting  to  him,  it  is  he  himself  who  has  laid  us  un- 
der a  necessity  of  not  sparing  him.     On  such  an  occasion, 
it  may  with  great  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  minister  has, 
by  his  own  act,  excluded  himself  from  the  protection  of  the 
law  of  nations.     Suppose  the  Venetian  senate, — ^though  ap- 
prised of  the  marquis  of  Bedamar's  conspiracy,  and  impressed 
with  a  thorough  conviction  of  that  minister's  being  the  prime  [  479  ] 
mover  and  director  of  the  whole  business, — ^had  nevertheless 
been,  in  other  particulars,  destitute  of  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  crush  the  detestable  plot, — suppose  they 
had  been  uncertain  with  respect  to  the  number  and  rank  of 
the  conspirators,  the  designs  they  had  in  agitation,  and  the 

i^articular  quarter  where  the  meditated  mischief  was  to  burst 
brth, — whether  an  intention  was  entertained  of  exciting  a 
revolt  among  the  marine  or  the  land  forces,  or  effecting  the 
clandestine  capture  of  some  important  fortress, — ^would  they, 
under  such  circumstances,  have  been  bound  to  suffer  the 
ambassador  to  depart  unmolested,  and  thus  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  joining  and  heading  his  accomplices,  and  of 
bringing  his  designs  to  a  successful  issue! — "So  man  will 
seriously  answer  in  the  affirmative : — ^the  senate,  therefore, 
would  have  had  a  right  to  arrest  the  marquis  and  all  his 
household,  and  even  to  extort  from  them  their  detestable 
secret.  But  those  prudent  republicans,  seeing  the  danger 
was  removed,  and  the  conspiracy  totally  suppressed,  chose 
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BOOK  IT.   to  keep  measiirea  with  Spain :  wherefore  they  prohibited  all 
oHAP.  TH.  |^QQ^g||^tion  of  the  Spaniards  as  concerned  in  the  plot,  «id 
contented  themselves  with  simply  requesting  the  ambassadinr 
to  withdraw,  in  order  to  screen  himself  from  the  rage  of  the 
populace. 
1 100.   Am-     In  this  case  the  same  rule  is  to  be  followed  which  we  hsTe 
^^'  "^  already  laid  down  (Book  III.  §  186,)  in  treating  of  what  may 
a^Mt  Uie  lawfully  be  done  to  an  enemy.     Whenever  an  ambassador 
soTenign'i  acts  as  an  enemy,  we  are  justifiable  in  adopting  against  him 
life.  every  measure  that  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 

his  evil  designs  and  insuring  our  own  safety.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle,  and  under  the  idea  which  represents  the  am* 
bassador  as  a  public  enemy  when  he  behaves  as  such,  that  we 
proceed  to  determine  the  treatment  he  ought  to  receive  in 
case  he  pursues  his  criminal  career  to  the  last  stage  of  enor- 
mity. If  an  ambassador  commit  any  of  those  atrocionB 
crimes  which  sap  the  very  foundations  of  the  general  safety 
of  mankind, — ^if  he  attempt  to  assassinate  or  poison  the 
prince  who  has  received  him  at  his  court, — ^he  unquestionably 
deserves  to  be  punished  as  a  treacherous  enemy  guilty  of 
poisoning  or  assassination  (See  Book  lU.  §  155).  The  amr 
oassadonal  character,  which  he  has  so  basely  prostituted, 
cannot  shield  him  from  the  sword  of  justice.  Is  the  law  of 
nations  to  protect  such  a  criminal,  when  the  personal  secur 
rity  of  all  sovereigns  and  the  general  safety  of  mankind 
loudly  demand  that  his  crime  should  be  expiated  by  the  sacri> 
fice  of  his  forfeit  life  7  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  have  litde 
room  to  apprehend  that  a  public  minister  will  proceed  to  such 
dreadful  enormities :  for  it  is  generally  men  of  honour  who 
are  invested  with  the  character  of  ambassadors ;  and  even 
if  there  should,  among  the  number,  be  some  whose  con- 
sciences are  callous  to  every  scruple,  the  difficulties,  never- 
theless, and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  are  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  the  attempt.  Tet  such  crimes  are  not 
[  480  ]  wholly  unexampled  in  history.  Monsieur  Barbeyrac*  in- 
stances the  assassination  of  the  lord  of  Sirmium  by  an  am- 
bassador of  Constantinus  Diogenes,  governor  of  the  neigh- 
bouring province  for  Basilius  U.,  emperor  of  Constantinople; 
and  for  his  authority  he  quotes  the  historian  Cedrenus.  The 
following  fact  is  likewise  to  the  purpose.  In  the  year  1382, 
Charles  III.,  king  of  Naples,  having  sent  to  his  competitor, 
Louis  duke  of  Anjou,  a  knight  named  Matthew  Sauvage,  in 
the  character  of  a  herald,  to  challenge  him  to  single  ccmibat, — 
the  herald  was  suspected  of  carrying  a  demi-lance  whose 
point  was  tinged  with  a  poison  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  who- 
ever should  look  steadfastly  on  it,  or  even  suffer  it  to  touch 
his   clothes,  would  instantly  drop  down  dead.     The   duke, 

*  In  bis  notes  on  Bynkenhoek'i  treatue  on  the  Competent  Judge  of  Am- 
IwBttdbrsy  eh.  zziv.  J  6,  note  2. 
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being  apprized  of  the  danger,  refiised  to  admit  the  herald  book  xv. 
into  his  presence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  taken  into  custody.  ^^^'  ^' 
The  culprit  was  interrogated,  and,  upon  his  own  confession, 
suffered  the  punishment  of  decapitation.  Charles  complained 
of  the  execution  of  his  herald,  as  an  infraction  of  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war :  but  Louis,  in  his  reply,  maintained  that 
he  had  not  violated  those  laws  in  his  treatment  of  Sauvage, 
who  had  been  convicted  by  his  own  confession.'*'  Had  the 
crime  imputed  to  the  herald  been  clearly  substantiated,  he 
was  an  assassin,  whom  no  law  could  protect.  But  the  very 
nature  of  the  accusation  suflSciently  proves  that  it  was  a 
false  and  groundless  charge. 

The  question  of  which  we  have  been  treating  has  been ;  loi.   Two 
debated  in  England  and  France  on  two  famous  occasions.  f«»^kabiA 
In  the  former  of  those  countries,  the  question  arose  in  the  "»«**'»^ 
case  of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Ross,  ambassador  from  Mary,  the^^mmimi- 
queen  of  Scots.     That  minister  was  continually  intriguing  ties  of  pnbHe 
against  queen  Elizabeth,  plotting  asainst  the  tranquillity  of  minieten. 
the  state,  forming  conspiracies,  and  exciting  the  subjects  to 
rebellion.     Five  of  the  most  able  civilians,  being  consulted 
by  the  privy  council,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  "  an  am- 
bassador raising  a  rebellion  against  the  prince  at  whose  court 
he  resides,  forfeits  the  privileges  annexed  to  his  character, 
and  is  subject  to  the  punishment  of  the  law."     They  should 
rather  have  said,  that  he  may  be  treated  as  an  enemy.     But 
the  council  contented  themselves  with  causing  the  bishop  to 
be  arrested,  and  after  having  detained  him  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  for  two  years,  set  him  at  liberty  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  his  intrigues,  and 
obliged  him  to  depart  from  the  kingdom.f     This  instance 
may  serve  to  confirm  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down ; 
and  the  like  may  be  said  of  the  following.     Bruneau,  secre- 
tary to  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  France,  was  detected  in 
the  very  act  of  treating  with  Mairargues,  in  a  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  for  the  surrender  of  Marseilles  to  the  Spaniards. 
The  secretary  was  thereupon  committed  to  prison,  and  was  [  481  ] 
subjected  to  a  judicial  examination  by  the  parliament  before 
whom  Mairargues  was  tried.     That  body,  however,  did  not 
pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  on  Bruneau,  but  referred 
his  case  to  the  king,  who  restored  him  to  his  master,  on  con- 
dition that  the  latter  fthould  order  him  to  depart  immediately 
from  the  kingdom.     The  ambassador  warmly  complained  of 
the  imprisonment  of  his  secretary :  but  Henry  IV.  very  judi- 
ciously answered,  that  "the  law  of  nations  does  not  forbid 
putting  a  public  minister  under  an  arrest,  in  order  to  hinder 
him  from  doing  mischief."     The  king  might  have  added,  that 
a  nation  has  even  a  right  to  adopt,  against  a  public  minister^ 

•  History  of  the  Kings  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  hy  Monsieur  IVBgly.      . 
f  Oambden's  AnnaL  AngL  ad  ann.  1571, 1578. 
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every  measure  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
warding  off  the  mischief  he  meditates  against  her,— of  defeat- 
ing his  projects,  and  preventing  their  evil  consequences.     It 
was  on  this  principle  that  the  parliament  were  authorized  to 
interrogate  Bruneau,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  so  dangerous  a  conspiracy.     The  quea- 
tion,  whether  foreign  ministers  who  violate  the  law  of  nations 
do  thereby  forfeit  their  privileges,  was  warmly  debated  at 
Paris,  but,  without  waiting  to  have  the  point  decided,  the 
king  restored  Bruneau  to  his  master.* 
i  102.  Who-     It  is  not  lawful  to  maltreat  an  ambassador  by  way  of  reta- 
therrepri-    liation:  for  the  prince  who  uses  violence  against  a  public 
miidron  u  ''^^^ster  is  guilty  of  a  crime ;  and  we  are  not  to  take  veii- 
amimuMior.  geance  for  nis  misconduct  by  copying  his  example.      We 
never  can,  under  pretence  of  retaliation,  be  authorized  to 
^     commit  actions  which  are  in  their  own  nature  unjustifiable  : 
and  such  undoubtedly  would  be  any  instance  of  ill  treatment 
inflicted  on  an  unofi^nding  minister  as  a  punishment  for  his 
master's  faults.     If  it  be  an  indispensable  duty  to  pay  a 
general  regard  to  this  rule  in  cases  of  retaliation,  it  is  more 
particularly  obligatory  with  regard  to  an  ambassador,   on 
account  of  the  respect  due  to  his  character.     The  Gartha* 
ginians  having  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  the  persons  of 
the  Roman  ambassadors,  the  ambassadors  of  that  perfidious 
nation  were  brought  to  Scipio,  who,  beins  asked  how  he 
would  have  them  to  be  treated,  replied,  '^  "Sot  in  the  manner 
that  the  Carthaginians  have  treated  ours."     Accordingly  he 
[  482  ]  dismissed  them  in  safety  :t  but  at  the  same  time  he  made 

E reparations  fot  chastising,  by  force  of  arms,  the  state  which 
ad  violated  the  law  of  nations.^    There  cannot  be  a  better 


*  See  the  diBciusion  of  the  qaestioiii 
and  the  disooune  which  Heniy  IV.  held 
on  ihiB  snbjeot  to  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, in  the  Memoires  de  NeTOrii  Tol.  ii. 
p.  868,  et  aeq.,  in  Bfatthien,  toL  iL  book 
ilL  and  other  historians. 

Joseph  Soil,  king  of  Garexem,  having 
imprisoned  an  ambassador  of  Timnr- 
Beo,  Timor's  secretary  of  state  wrote 
him  a  letter  coached  in  strong  terms 
of  expostulation  on  the  snbjeot  of  that 
infraction  of  the  law  of  nations, — ^in- 
forming him  that ''  it  is  a  maxim  with 
kings  to  consider  the  person  of  an  am- 
bassador as  sacred:  for  which  reason 
he  is  always  held  exempt  from  the 
pnnishment  of  death  or  imprisonment^ 
if  the  sorereign  to  whom  he  is  sent 
has  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
the  law  of  nations,  or  the  ambassador 
himself  does  but  possess  sofBoient  pm- 
dence  to  refrain  from  the  commission 
of  any  heinous  offence,  and  to  behave 
602 


with  common  decency."  La  Croix, 
Hist  of  Timar-Bec,  book  iL  chap.  2ft. 
The  same  historian,  in  his  aoconnt  of 
Barcoao,  snltan  of  Egypt,  who  pot 
Timor's  ambassador  to  death,  obsaxes, 
— ''that  it  was  an  infamous  aotion; — 
that  to  insult  an  ambassador  is  a  tIo- 
lation  of  the  law  of  nations,  aad  a 
deed  at  which  nature  herself  shodders." 
Ibid,  book  r.  chap.  17.  Edik  a-d^ 
1797. 

f  Appian,  quoted  by  Grotios,  Ub.  iL 
cap.  28,  J  7.  According  to  Diodoras 
Siculos,  Scipio  sud  to  the  Romans, 
"Do  not  imitate  that  conduct  with 
which  yoo  reproach  the  Carthagi- 
nians." S«nrfcav  omt  c^ij  ieip  wparrtiM  i 
T91S  Ka(OCnio¥iots  jrryoAowi.  Diod.  Sic 
Excerpt  Peiresc.  p.  290. 

X  Livy,  book  xzx.  chap.  28,  {  7. 
That  historian  makes  Scipio  say, 
"Thongh  the  Carthaginians  hare 
Tiolated  the  faith  of  the  truce,  and  the 
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pattern  for  sovereigns  to  follow  on  such  an  occasion.  If  the  book  it. 
injury  for  which  we  would  make  retaliation  does  not  concern  ^^^^'  ^'' 
a  public  minister,  there  exists  a  still  stronger  certainty  that 
we  must  not  retaliate  on  the  ambassador  of  the  sovereign 
against  whom  our  complaint  lies.  The  safety  of  pubuo 
mmisters  would  be  very  precarious,  if  it  were  liable  to  be 
affected  by  every  casual  difference  that  might  arise.  But 
there  is  one  particular  case  in  which  it  appears  perfectly 
justifiable  to  arrest  an  ambassador,  provided  no  ill  treatment 
be  given  to  him  in  other  respects.  When,  for  instance,  a 
prince  has,  in  open  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  caused 
our  ambassador  to  be  arrested,  we  may  arrest  and  detain 
his,  as  a  pledge  for  the  life  and  liberty  of  ours.  But  should 
this  expedient  prove  unsuccessful,  it  would  become  our  duty 
to  liberate  the  unoffending  minister,  and  to  seek  redress  by 
more  efficacious  measures.  Charles  the  Fifth  caused  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  made  him  a  declaration  of  war, 
to  be  put  under  an  arrest;  whereupon  Francis  the  First 
caused  Granvelle,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  to  be  arrested 
in  like  manner.  At  length,  however,  it  was  agreed  that  both 
those  ministers  should  be  conducted  to  the  frontier,  and  re- 
leased at  the  same  time."*" 

We  have  derived  the  independence  and  inviolability  of  the  1 108. 
ambassadorial  character  from  the  natural  and  necessary  prin-'^*"*"**"* 
ciples  of  the  law  of  nations.     These  prerogatives  are  further  ^JJ*,^ 
confirmed  hy  the  uniform  practice  and  general  consent  of  thoprivi- 
mankind.     We  have  seen  above  (§  84),  that  the  Spaniards  leges  of 
found  the  right  of  embassies  established  and  respected  in"»^""»- 
Mexico.     The  same  principle  also  prevails  even  among  the  °"* 
savage  tribes  of  North  America :  and  if  we  thence  turn  our 
eye  to  the  other  extremity  of  the  globe,  we  find  that  ambas- 
sadors are  highly  respected  in  China.  In  India  also  the  same 
rule  is  observed,  though  with  less  scrupulous  punctuality  if 
the  king  of  Ceylon,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  imprisoned 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Dutch  East-India  company.     Being 
master  of  the  places  which  produce  cinnamon,  he  knows  that 
the  Dutch,  in  consideration  of  a  profitable  commerce,  will 
overlook  many  irregularities  in  his  conduct ;  and,  with  the 
true  disposition  of  a  barbarian,  he  takes  an  undue  advantage 
of  that  circumstance.     The  Koran  enjoins  the  moslems  to  re- 
spect public  ministers :  and  if  the  Turks  have  not  in  all  in- 
stances uniformly  observed  that  precept,  their  violations  of  [  483  ] 
it  are  rather  imputable  to  the  ferocity  of  particular  princes 
than  to  the  principles  of  the  nation  at  large.     The  rights 
of  ambassadors  were  formerly  very  well  known  among  the 

law  of  nations,  in  the  person  of  our  *  Meseray's  Hist,  of  France,  toI.  iL 

ambassadorsy  I  wiU  do  nothing  against  p.  470. 

theirs  that  is  unworthy  of  the  maxims  f  General    Hist,   of  Voyages^    art 

of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  my  own  China,  and  Indies. 

principles." 
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BOOK  IV.  Arabs.  A  writer  of  thM  nation*  relates  the  following  inci- 
cHAP.  Tii^  ^^^^ .  Khaled,  an  Arabian  chief,  having  come,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  ambassador,  to  the  army  of  the  emperor  Heraclins, 
used  insolent  language  to  the  general :  whereupon  the  latter 
observed  to  him,  that  ^^ambassadors  were  protected  from 
all  kind  of  violence  by  the  law  which  universally  prevailed 
among  nations :  and  it  was  probably  that  consideration  which 
had  emboldened  the  Arab  to  speak  to  him  in  so  indecent  a 
manner/'t  It  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  to 
accumulate  the  various  examples  with  which  the  history  of 
the  European  nations  presents  us:  the  enumeration  would 
be  endless ;  and  the  established  customs  of  Europe  on  this 
subject  are  sufficiently  known.  Saint  Louis,  when  at  Acra 
in  Palestine,  gave  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  protection 
due  to  public  ministers : — an  ambassador  from  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  or  prince  of  the  Assassins,  speaking  inso- 
lently to  the  French  monarch,  the  grand-masters  of  the 
orders  of  the  Temple  and  the  Hospital  informed  that  minis- 
ter, that,  "  were  it  not  for  the  respect  paid  to  the  character 
with  which  he  was  invested,  they  would  cause  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea."t  The  king,  however,  dismissed  him 
without  suffering  the  slightest  injury  to  be  done  him.  Never- 
theless, as  the  prince  of  the  Assassins  was  on  his  own  part 
pdlty  of  grossly  violating  the  most  sacred  rights  of  nations, 
It  would  have  been  reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  ambassa- 
dor had  no  claim  to  protection,  except  indeed  on  this  single 
consideration,  that,  as  the  privilege  of  inviolability  is  founded 
on  the  necessity  of  keeping  open  a  safe  channel  of  commu- 
nication, through  which  sovereigns  may  reciprocally  make 
proposals  to  each  other,  and  carry  on  negotiations  both  in 
peace  and  in  war,  the  protection  should  therefore  extend 
even  to  the  envoys  of  those  princes,  who,  guilty  themselves 
of  violating  the  law  of  nations,  would  otherwise  have  no  title 
to  our  respect. 
J104.  Pree  There  are  rights  of  another  nature,  which,  though  not 
«xerd8e  of  necessarily  annexed  to  the  character  of  a  public  minister, 
wUgion.  ^Q  nevertheless  allowed  to  him  by  established  custom  in 
almost  every  country.  One  of  the  principal  of  these  is  the 
free  exercise  of  his  religion.  It  is,  indeed,  highly  proper 
that  a  minister,  and  especially  a  resident  minister,  should 
enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religion  within  his  own  house, 
for  himself  and  his  retinue.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  thid 
right,  like  those  of  independence  and  inviolability,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  success  of  his  commission,  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  a  non-resident  minister,  the  only  one 
whom  nations  are  bound  to  admit  (§  66).     The  minister  may^ 

•  Alrakedi'i  Hbtoiy  of  the  Oonqnest  of  Syrift. 
f  Ookley's  History  of  the  Saneena^  toL  L 
X  Choi^y'B  History  of  St  Louis. 
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in  this  resDoct,  do  what  he  pleaaes  in  his  own  house,  into  bo  »k  it. 
which  nobody  has  a  right  to  pry  or  to  enter.  But,  if  the  ^^^'  ^' 
sovereign  of  the  country  where  he  resides  should,  for  sub- 
stantial reasons,  refuse  him  permission  to  practise  his  reli* 
^ion  in  any  manner  which  might  render  it  an  object  of  pub- 
lic notice,  we  must  not  presume  to  condemn  the  conduct  of 
that  sovereign,  much  less  to  accuse  him  of  violating  the  law 
of  nations.  At  present,  ambassadors  are  not  debarred  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  any  civilized  country:  for  a 
privilege  which  is  founded  on  reason  cannot  be  refused  when 
it  is  attended  with  no  ill  consequence. 

Among  those  rights  that  are  not  necessary  to  the  success  i  105.  wim. 
of  embassies,  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  which  *r®^^,^*?7 
not  founded  on  a  general  consent  of  nations,  but  which  wo^^^j^^^ 
nevertheless,  by  the  custom  of  several  countries,  annexed  tOfromaUim- 
the  ambassadorial  character.     Of  this  number  is  the  ezemp- pasta, 
tion  of  things  brought  into  or  sent  out  of  the  country  by  a 
foreign  minister  from  the  customary  duties  on  importation 
and  exportation.     There  is  no  necessity  that  he  should  be 
favoured  with  any  distinction  in  that  respect,  since  his  pay^ 
ment  of  those  duties  will  not  render  him  the  less  capable  of 
discharging  his  functions.     If  the  sovereign  is  pleased  to 
exempt  him  from  them,  it  is  an  instance  of  civility  which  the 
minister  could  not  claim  as  matter  of  right,  any  more  than 
that  his  baggage,  or  any  chests  or  packages  which  he  imports 
from  abroad,  shall  not  be  searched  at  the  custom-house* 
Thomas  ChaJoner,  the  English  ambassador  in  Spain,  sent 
home  a  bitter  complaint  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  his  mistress,  that 
the  custom-house  officers  had  opened  his  trunks  in  order 
to  search  them.    But  the  queen  returned  him  for  answer, 
that  it  was  ^^the  duty  of  an  ambassador  to  wink  at  every 
thing  which  did  not  directly  offend  the  dignity  of  his  sove- 
reign."* 

The  independency  of  the  ambassador  exempts  him  indeed 
from  every  personal  imposition,  capitation,  or  other  duty  of 
that  nature,  and  in  general  from  every  tax  relating  to  the 
character  of  a  subject  of  the  state.  But  as  for  duties  laid 
on  any  kind  of  goods  or  provisions,  the  most  absolute  inde- 
pendency does  not  exempt  him  from  the  payment  of  them : 
even  sovereigns  themselves  are  subject  to  them.  In  Holland, 
the  following  rule  is  observed: — ^ambassadors  are  exempt 
from  the  taxes  on  consumption, — doubtless,  because  those 
taxes  are  more  directlj  of  a  personal  nature :  but  they  pay 
the  duties  on  importation  and  exportation. 

However  extensive  their  exemption  may  be,  it  is  manifest 
that  it  solely  relates  to  things  mtended  for  their  own  use. 
Should  they  abuse  and  make  a  shameful  traffic  of  it  by  lend- 
ing their  name  to  merchants,  the  sovereign  has  unquestionahly 

•  Wieqaeforf  8  Amlmsa.  book  L  {  23,  towards  ibo  oad. 
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BOOK  IV.   a  right  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  fraud,  even  by  suppressing  the 
3HAP.  VII.  privilege.     Such  things  have  been  known  m  several  places; 
and  the  sordid  avarice  of  some  ministers,  who  made  a  trade 
of  their  exemption,  has  obliged  the  sovereign   to  deprive 
them  of  it.     At  present,   the  foreign  ministers  at  Petere- 
burgh   are   subject   to  the  duties  on   importation ;'  but  the 
empress  has  the  generosity  to  indemnify  them  for  the  loss 
of  a  privilege  which  they  had  no  right  to  claim,  and  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  its  abuse,  she  had  been  obliged  to 
abolish. 
i  106.  ObU.     But,  here  it  is  asked,  whether  a  nation  may  abolish  what 
gfttion         general  custom  has  established  with  respect  to  foreign  minis- 
foondedon  i^^s^    Let  US   then   consider  what   obligation  custom  and 
JJJi^        received  usage  can  impose  on  nations,  not  only  in  what  con- 
cerns ministers,  but  also  in  any  other  instance,  in  general. 
The  usages  and  customs  of  other  nations  are  no  further  obli- 
gatory on  an  independent  state,  than  as  she  has  expressly  or 
tacitly  given  her  consent  to  them.     But  when  once  a  custom, 
indifferent  in  itself,  has  been  generally  established  and  re- 
ceived, it  carries  the   force  of  an  obligation  on  the  states 
which  have  tacitly  or  expressly  adopted  it.     Nevertheless,  if, 
in  process  of  time,  any  nation  perceives  that  such  custom  is 
attended  with  inconveniences,  she  is  at  libertv  to  declare  that 
she  no  longer  chooses  to  conform  to  it :  ana  when  once  she 
has  made  this  explicit  declaration,  no  cause  of  complaint  lies 
against  her  for  refusing  thenceforward  to  observe  the  custom 
in  question.     But  such  a  declaration  should  be  made  before- 
hand, and  at  the  time  when  it  does  not  affect  any  particular 
nation:  it  is  too  late  to  make  it  when  the  case  actually  exists: 
for  it  is  a  maxim  universally  received,  that  a  law  must  never 
be  changed  at  the  moment  of  the  actual  existence  of  the 
particular  case  to  which  we  would  apply  it.     Thus,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  a  sovereign  who  has  previously  notified  his 
intentions,  and  received  an  ambassador  only  on  that  footing, 
is  not  obliged  to  allow  him  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privi- 
leges, or  to  pay  him  all  the  honours,  which  custom  had  before 
annexed  to  the  ambassadorial  character, — ^provided  that  the 
privileges  and  honours  which  are  withheld  be  not  essential  to 
the  nature  of  the  embassy,  and  necessary  to  insure  its  legiti- 
mate success.     To  refuse  privileges  of  this  latter  kind,  would 
be  the  same  thing  in  effect  as  refusing  the  embassy  itself,— a 
conduct  which  a  state  is  not  at  liberty  to  pursue  generally 
and  on  every  occasion  f§  65),  but  in  those  instances  onlj 
where  the  refusal  is  founaed  on  some  very  substantial  reason 
To  withhold  honours  which  are  consecrated  by  custom  and 
become  in  a  manner  essential^  is  an  expression  of  contempt) 
and  an  actual  injury. 

Here  it  must  be  further  observed,  that,  when  a  sovereign 
intends  to  break  through  an  established  custom,  the  rol^ 
should  be  general.     To  refuse  certain  customary  honours  or 
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privileses  to  the  ambassador  of  one  nation,  and  to  continue  book  it. 
the  enjoyment  of  them  to  others,  is  an  affront  to  that  nation,  ^"^^'  ^^ 
a  mark  of  contempt,  or  at  least  of  ill-will. 

Sometimes  princes  send  to  each  other  secret  ministers,  ?  lo^   A 
whose  character  is  not  public.     If  a  minister  of  this  kind  be™?""***, 
insulted  by  a  person  unacquainted  with  his  character,  suchj^^^^^ 
insult  is  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations :  but  the  prince  public 
who  receives  this  ambassador  and  knows  him  to  be  a  public 
minister,  is  bound  by  the  same  ties  of  duty  towards  him  as  [  486  ] 
towards   a  publicly  acknowledged   ambassador,   and   under 
equal  obligation  to  protect  him,  and  as  far  as  in  his  power, 
to  insure  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  inviolability  and 
independence  which  the  law  of  nations  annexes  to  the  am- 
bassadorial character.     No  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered 
for  the  conduct  of  Francis  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  in  putting 
to  death  Maraviglia,  secret  minister  of  Francis  the  First. 
Sforza  had  often  treated  with  that  secret  agent,  and  had 
acknowledged  him  as  the  French  monarch's  minister.* 

We  cannot  introduce  in  any  more  proper  place  an  im-jios.  a 
portant  question  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  nearly  allied  "▼©reign  i& 
to  the  right  of  embassies.  It  is  asked,  what  are  the  rights  *  ^®'!j?^ 
of  a  sovereign,  who  happens  to  be  in  a  foreign  country,  and^*™ 
how  the  master  of  the  country  is  to  treat  him  :  If  that  prince 
be  come  to  negotiate,  or  to  treat  about  some  public  affair,  he 
is  doubtless  entitled  in  a  more  eminent  degree  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  ambassadors.  If  he  be  come  as  a  traveller,  his 
dignity  alone,  and  the  regard  due  to  the  nation  which  he  re- 
presents and  governs,  shelters  him  from  all  insult,  gives  him 
a  claim  to  respect  and  attention  of  every  kind,  and  exempts 
him  from  all  jurisdiction.  On  his  making  himself  known,  he 
cannot  be  treated  as  subject  to  the  common  laws ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  that  he  has  consented  to  such  a  subjec- 
tion :  and  if  a  prince  will  not  suffer  him  in  his  dominions  on 
that  footing,  he  should  give  him  notice  of  his  intentions. 
But,  if  the  lEbreign  prince  forms  any  plot  against  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  state, — ^in  a  word,  if  he  acts  as  an  enemy, 
— ^he  may  very  justly  be  treated  as  such.  In  every  other 
case  he  is  entitled  to  full  security,  since  even  a  private  indi- 
vidual of  a  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  expect  it. 

A  ridiculous  notion  has  possessed  the  minds  even  of  per- 
sons who  deem  themselves  superior  in  understanding  to  the 
common  herd  of  mankind.  They  think  that  a  sovereign  who 
enters  a  foreign  country  without  permission,  may  be  arrested 
there.f    But  on  what  reason  can  such  an  act  of  violence  be 

*  See  the    Memoin  of    Martin  Ihi  Oramond's   Hist.    Oall.  lib.  xii.     The 

BeUay,  book  It.,  and  Fatber  Daniers  Cardinal    Be    Riobelien    also   alleged 

History    of    France,  rol.    v.    p.    300,  this    trifling    reason,  when    he    gave 

Ac.  orders    for   arresting    Charles    Lewis, 

f  It  is  surprising  to  see  a  grave  the  eleotor  Palatine,  who  had  attempt- 
historian  give  into  this  opinios.    Ree  ed  to  pass  throngh  France  incognito: 
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BOOK  17.  grounded?  The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  carries  its  own 
^^^'  ^'  refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  A  forei^  sovereign,  it  is  trae, 
ought  to  give  notice  of  his  coming,  if  he  wishes  to  remre 
such  treatment  as  he  is  entitled  to  expect*  It  would,  more- 
over, be  prudent  in  him  to  make  application  for  passports,  in 
order  that  designing  malevolence  may  not  have  any  pretext, 
any  hope  of  finding  specious  reasons  to  palliate  an  act  of 
[  487  ]  injustice  and  violence.  I  further  allow,  that, — as  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  sovereign  may  on  certain  occasions  be  pro- 
ductive of  serious  consequences, — ^if  the  times  are  in  anywise 
critical,  and  the  motives  of  his  journey  liable  to  suspicion, 
he  ought  not  to  undertake  it  without  the  consent  and  appro- 
bation of  the  prince  whose  territories  he  means  to  enter. 
When  Peter  the  Great  determined  personally  to  visit  foreign 
countries  in  quest  of  the  arts  and  sciences  to  enrich  his  empire, 
he  travelled  in  the  retinue  of  his  own  ambassadors. 

A  foreign  prince  unquestionably  retains  all  his  rights  over 
his  own  state  and  subjects,  and  may  exercise  them  in  every 
instance  that  does  not  affect  the  sovereignty  of  the  country 
in  which  he  is  a  sojourner.  The  king  of  France,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  too  punctilious  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  emperor  Sigismund,  when  at  Lyons,  to  confer  the  dig- 
nity of  duke  on  the  count  pf  Savoy,  who  was  a  vassal  of  the 
empire  ([see  Book  11.  §  40).  Less  cUfficulty  would  have  been 
made  with  any  other  prince:  but  the  court  was  scrupulouBly 
careful  to  guard  against  the  old  claims  of  the  emperors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  with  very  good  reason  that  the  same 
court  expressed  considerable  dlsjHeaflure  at  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Christina,  who,  whilst  residing  in  France,  caused  one 
of  her  domestics  to  be  executed  in  her  own  house:  for  an 
execution  of  that  kind  is  an  act  of  territorial  jurisdiction : 
and  besides,  Christina  had  abdicated  the  crown.  Her  re- 
servations, her  birth,  her  dignity,  might  indeed  entitle  her  to 
great  honours,  or,  at  most,  to  an  entire  independence, — ^but 
not  to  all  the  rights  of  an  actual  sovereign.  The  famous 
instance  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  so  often  quoted  on  ques- 
tions on  this  subject,  is  not  a  very  apposite  example:  for 
that  princess  was  no  longer  in  possession  of  the  crown  at  the 
time  when  she  came  to  England,  and  was  arrested,  tried,  and 
condemned  to  d^ath. 
1 10&.  De.  The  deputies  sent  to  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  a  king- 
pntiec  to  the  dom,  or  a  republic,  are  not  public  ministers  like  those  of 
^         whom  we  have  spoken  above,  as  they  are  not  sent  to  foreign 

he  said,  that  "no  foreign  prince  was  pretended  to  hare  a  greater  right  than 

permitted  to  pass  through  the  kingdom  any  other  power,  becaiue  those   eon> 

without   a  passport"     Bui  he  added  quests  had  been  made  with  the  money 

better  reasons,  drawn  from  the  prince  f^iznished  bj  that  kingdom.    See  the 

Palatine's  designs  against  Brissao  and  mstoiy  of  the  Treaty  of  We8^halia» 

the  other  places  left  by  Bernard,  duke  by  Father  Bongaati  toL  iL  in  Hmo. 

of  Saze-Weymar,  and  to  which  France  p.  88. 
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powers:  bnt  they  are  public  persons,  and  in  that  character  book  it. 
are  possessed  of  privileges  which  it  is  our  duty  to  establish -^!£L-!5i 
before  we  take  leave  of  this  subject.  The  states  which  have 
a  right  to  meet  by  deputies  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  public  affairs,  are,  from  that  very  circumstance,  entitled 
to  demand  perfect  securitv  for  their  representatives,  together 
with  every  exemption  and  immunity  that  is  necessary  to  the 
free  discbarge  of  their  functions.  If  the  persons  of  the  de- 
puties be  not  inviolable,  their  constituents  pannot  be  assured 
of  their  fidelity  in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  nation  and 
courageously  defending  the  public  interests.  4iid  how  could 
those  representatives  duly  acquit  themselves  of  their  func- 
tions, if  people  were  allowed  to  molest  them  by  arrests,  either 
for  debt  or  for  ordinary  offences?  Between  the  nation  and 
the  sovereign,  in  this  case,  the  same  reasons  hold  good,  on 
which,  between  state  and  state,  the  immunities  of  ambassa- 
dors are  founded.  We  may  therefore  safely  venture  to  as« 
sort,  that  the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  public  faith,  secure 
those  deputies  from  violence  of  every  kind,  and  even  from 
any  judicial  prosecution,  during  the  term  of  their  ministry. 
Such  indeed  is  the  rule  observed  in  all  countries,  and  par-  [  488  1 
tioularly  at  the  diets  of  the  empire,  the  parliaments  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  cortes  of  Spain.  Henry  the  Third,  of  France, 
caused  the  duke  and  the  Cardinal  de  Guise  to  be  killed  at 
the  meeting  of  the  states  at  Blois.  Unquestionably  the  se^ 
curity  of  the  assembly  was  violated  by  that  action :  but  those 
two  princes  were  factious  rebels,  whose  audacious  views  aimed 
at  nothing  less  than  depriving  their  sovereign  of  his  crown. 
And  if  it  was  equaUy  certain  that  Henry  was  no  longer  pos- 
sessed of  sufficient  power  to  bring  them  to  a  formal  trial,  and 
punish  them  according  to  the  laws,  the  necessity  of  justifiable 
self-defence  gave  the  king  a  right  to  adopt  the  mode  which 
he  pursued,  and  fumiriies  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  conduct. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  weak  and  unskilful  princes,  that  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  reduced  to  extremities,  from  which 
they  cannot  extricate  themselves  without  a  violation  of  every 
established  rule.  It  is  said  that  Pope  Sextns  the  Fifth,  <m 
hearing  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  de  Guise,  commended 
that  resolute  act  as  a  necessary  stroke  of  policy ;  but  when 
he  was  told  that  the  cardinal  had  likewise  been  killed,  he 
burst  into  a  violent  paroxysm  of  rage.*  This,  indeed,  was 
carrying  his  haushty  pretensions  to  an  excessive  height. 
The  pontiff  readuy  allowed  that  urgent  necessity  had  au- 
thorized Henry  to  violate  the  security  of  the  states,  and  to 
break  through  all  the  forms  of  justice :  and  could  he  pretend 
that  this  prince,  rather  than  be  deficient  in  respect  for  the 
Roman  purple,  should  risk  both  his  crown  and  his  life  ? 

•  Sm  the  Fnndi  hiftoilaiii. 
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CHAP,  vm. 

OV  THB  JUDGB  OF  AHBABSAD0B6  DT  CIVIL  OASBS* 

1 110.   The      SOME  authors  will  hare  an  ambassador  to  be  sabject^  ib 
unbMtador  cijH  casos,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  where  he  re- 
fwf  ^T^^    sides, — at  least  in  such  cases  as  have  arisen  durins  the  time 
oivu  juris-    ^^  ^  embassy ;  and,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  they  allege 
dietion  of    that  this  subiection  is  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  aai- 
theooimtey  bassadorial  character:  "for,"  say  they,  "however  sacred  a 
^^*     person  may  be,  his  inviolability  is  not  affected  by  suing  him 
'^  ^       in  1^  oiTil  action."    But  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  person  that  ambassadors  cannot  be  sued :  it  is 
because  they  are  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ooon- 
tnr  to  which  they  are  sent ;  and  the  substantilil  reasons  on 
which  that  independency  is  grounded  jnay  be  seen  in  a  pr»- 
eeding  part  of  this  work  (§  §2).     Let  us  here  add,  that  it  is 
in  every  respect  highly  proper,  and  even  necessary,  that  an 
ambassador  should  oe  exempt  from  judicial  prosecution  eren 
in  civil  causes,  in  order  that  he  may  be  free  from  molestauon 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.     I'or  a  similar  reason,  it  was 
not  allowed,  amon^  the  Romans,  to  summon  a  priest  while 
[  489  ]  he  was  employed  in  his  sacred  offices  :*  but  at  other  times 
he  was  open  to  the  law.     The  reason  which  we  have  here 
alleged  for  the  exemption  is  also  assigned  in  the  Roman  law : 
^'Ideo  enim  nan  datur  adio  (adversus  legatum)  n€  ah  officio 
$u9eepto  legatianii  <xvoeetury^  ns  impediatur  hgatio.X*     But 
there  was  an  excepti<»i  as  to  those  transactions  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  embassy.     This  was  reasonable  with 
regard  to  those  legati,  or  ministers,  of  whom  the  Roman  law 
here  speaks,  who,  being  sent  only  by  nations  subject  to  the 
empire,  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  independency  enjoyed  by 
a  foreign  minister.    As  they  were  subjects  of  the  state,  the 
legislature  was  at  liberty  to  establish  whatever  regulations  it 
tkouffht  most  proper  respecting  them:  but  a  sovereign  has 
not  me  like  power  of  obliging  the  minister  of  another  sove* 
rMgn  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction :  and  even  if  such  power 
was  vested  in  him  by  convention,  or  otherwise,  the  exercise 
of  it  would  be  highly  imju-oper :  because,  under  that  pretext, 
the  ambassadw  might  be  oft^  nudested  in  his  ministry,  and 
the  state  involved  in  very  disagreeable  quarrels,  for  the  tri- 
t&Uft  concerns  of  some  private  individuals,  who  might  and 
ongbt  to  have  taken  better  precautions  for  their  own  security. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  in  conformity  to  the  mutual  duties 

•  Km    poatiiloMi    (ia    Jvs    tomut!        f  Digest  Uli.  r.  tit  1,  de  J«dieiia, 

oportot)  dnm  Mum  fi»eit    Di^Mk.  Uk  Aoi.  lag;.  S4»  }  2. 
iL  tit  4.    De  in  Jns  Toeftndo,  leg.  2.  %  Ibid.  leg.  zxri 
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which  states  owe  to  each  other,  and  in  accordance  with  the  book  it. 
grand  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  an  ambassador  ^°^^'  ^'"' 
or  pubhc  minister  is  at  present,  by  the  universal  custom  and 
consent  of  nations,  independent  of  all  jurisdiction  in  the 
country  where  he  resides,  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cases. 
I  know  there  have  occurred  some  instances  to  the  contrary ; 
but  a  few  facts  do  not  establish  a  custom :  on  the  contrary, 
those  to  which  I  allude,  only  contribute,  by  the  censure 
passed  on  them,  to  prove  the  custom  such  as  1  have  asserted 
It  to  be.  In  the  year  1668,  the  Portuguese  resident  at  the 
Hague  was,  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  justice,  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  debt.  But  an  illustrious  member  of  the  same 
court'*'  very  justly  thinks  that  the  procedure  was  unjustifiable, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  In  the  year  1657,  a 
resident  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  was  also  arrested  for 
debt  in  England.  But  he  was  set  at  Uberty,  as  having  been 
illegally  arrested;  and  even  the  creditors  and  officers  of  jus- 
tice who  had  offered  him  that  insult  were  punished.t 

But  if  an  ambassador  chooses  to  renounce  a  part  of  his  2  m.  How 
independency,  and  to  subject  himself  in  civU  affairs  to  the  J^<>  ™*y  ^^- 
jurisdiction  of  the  country,  he  is  undoubtedly  at  liberty  ^!^^_ 
to  do  so,  provided  it  be  done  with  his  master's  consent,  self  to  it 
Without  such  consent,  the  ambassador  has  no  right  to  re- 
nounce privileges  in  which  the  dignity  and  service  of  his 
sovereign  are  concerned, — ^which  are  founded  on  the  master's 
rights,  and  instituted  for  his  advantage,  not  for  that  of  the  [  490  ] 
minister.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ambassador,  without 
waiting  for  his  sovereign's   permission,   acknowledges  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  country  when  he  commences  a  suit  as 
plaintiff  in  a  court  of  justice.     But  the  consequence,  in  that 
case,  is  inevitable ;  and  besides,  in  a  civil  cause,  on  a  point 
of  private  interest,  no  inconvenience  attends  it;  since  the 
ambassador  has  it  at  all  times  in  his  power  to  avoid  com- 
mencing a  suit,  or  may,  if  such  a  step  be  necessary,  intrust 
the  prosecution  of  his  cause  to  an  attorney  or  lawyer. 

Let  us  here  add,  by  the  way,  that  an  ambassador  ought 
never  to  institute  a  prosecution  on  a  criminal  charge.  If 
he  has  been  insulted,  he  should  make  his  complaint  to  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  delinquent  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
public. 

It  may  happen  that  the  minister  of  a  foreign  power  is  at  ?  n^  A 
the  same  time  a  subject  of  the  state  where  he  is  employed ;  ™J*»^ 
and  in  this  case,  as  a  subject,  he  is  unquestionably  ^i^derj^^j^^*^ 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  every  thing  which  does  not  the  state 
directly  relate  to  his  ministry.     But  the  question  is,  to  de- where  he  ii 

__«^_- employed. 

•  M.   de    Bynkershoek's  Competent    his  orediton,  and  reftised  a  passport  bj 
Judge  of  Ambassadors,  chap.  xiii.  1 1.      the  French  ooart    See  Journal  Poll. 

t  Ibid. — ^It  IS  not  long  sinee  the  world    tlqne  de  Bonillon,  Veb.  1,  1771|  p.  54, 
witnessed  the  eircnmstanee  of  a  foreign    and  Jan.  lb,  p.  67. 
■isister  in  Fn;ice  being  porsued  by 
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BOOK  lY.  termine  in  what  cases  those  two  characters,  of  subject  and 
CHAP.  VIII.  foreign  minister,  are  united  in  the  same  person.  To  produa 
such  union,  it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  minister  was  borni 
subject  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  sent ;  for  unless  the  kn 
expressly  prohibit  every  citizen  to  leave  his  country,  he  maj 
lesally  have  renouncea  his  country,  and  placed  himself  in 
subjection  to  a  new  master.  He  may,  likewise,  without  n* 
nouncins  his  country  for  ever,  become  independent  of  k 
during  the  whole  time  that  he  spends  in  tlie  service  of  i 
foreign  prince;  and  the  presumption  is  certainly  in  h\m 
of  such  independency :  for  the  state  and  functions  of  a  pob- 
lie  minister  naturally  require  that  he  should  depend  onlj  os 
his  master  (§  92),  on  the  prince  who  has  intrusted  him  vitli 
the  management  of  his  affairs.  Whenever,  therefore,  therf 
does  not  exist  any  circumstance  which  furnishes  a  proof  ^ 
indication  to  the  contrary,  a  foreign  minister,  though  ante- 
cedently a  sub'ect  of  the  state,  is  reputed  to  be  al«oktei; 
independent  of  it  during  the  whde  tune  of  his  commissioL 
If  his  former  soverei^  does  not  choose  to  allow  him  aneti 
independency  in  his  dominions,  he  may  refuse  to  admit  biia 
in  tne  character  of  a  foreign  minister,  as  is  the  practice  ia 
France,  where,  according  to  Monsieur  De  Callieres,  "the  ki&g 
no  longer  receives  any  of  his  own  subjects  as  ministers  o! 
foreign  princes."* 

But  a  subject  of  the  state  may  still  continue  its  snbjer^ 
notwithstanding  his  acceptance  of  a  commission  from  a  fc^ 
reign  prince.  EUs  subjection  is  expressly  established  wben 
the  sovereign  acknowledges  him  as  minister  only,  witb  i 
reserve  that  he  shall  remain  a  subject  of  the  state.  Tke 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  a  decree  of  tk 
[  491  ]  19th  of  June,  1681,  declare,  "  That  no  subject  of  the  state 
shall  be  received  as  ambassador  or  minister  of  another  power, 
but  on  condition  that  he  shall  not  divest  himself  of  his  cha- 
racter of  subject,  even  with  regard  to  jurisdiction  both  in 
civil  and  criminal  affairs, — and  that  whoever,  in  making 
himself  known  as  ambassador  or  minister,  has  not  mentioned 
his  quality  of  subject  of  the  state,  shall  not  enjoy  those 
rights  or  privileges  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  ministers 
of  foreign  powers.^t 

Such  a  minister  may  likewise  retain  his  former  subjection 
tacitly;  and  then,  by  a  natural  consequence,  drawn  from  his 
actions,  state,  and  whole  behaviour,  it  is. known  that  he  cob- 
tinues  a  subject.  Thus,  independent  of  the  declaration  abow 
mentioned,  those  Dutch  merchants  who  obtain  the  title  of 
residents  of  certain  foreign  princes,  and  nevertheless  continue 
to  carry  on  their  commerce,  thereby  sufficiently  denote  that 
they  remain  subjects.    Whatever  inconveniences  may  attend 

*  llMmer  of  Negotiating  with  SoToreigns,  ohi^  t{. 
f  Bynkenhook,  abi  mxpn,  chap,  x^ 
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the  subjection  of  a  minister  to  the  sovereign 
resides,  if  the  foreign  prince  chooses  to  acqu 
state  of  things,  and  is  content  to  have  a  n 
footing,  it  is  his  own  concern ;  and  should  1; 
any  ignominious  occasion,  be  treated  as  a  sul 
cause  of  complaint. 

It  may  likewise  happen  that  a  foreign  minist 
a  subject  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  sei 
of  a  post  under  him :  and  in  this  case  he  ci 
to  independence,  except  in  such  things  alone 
late  to  his  ministry.  The  prince  by  whom  1 
in  allowing  of  this  voluntary  subjection,  agr 
inconveniences  that  attend  it.  Thus,  in  the  h 
baron  De  Oharnac^  and  the  count  D'Estrad 
sadors  from  France  to  the  States  General,  ai 
time  officers  in  their  hi^h  mightinesses'  army. 

The  independency  of  a  public  minister  is  t 
of  his  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
which  he  resides.  No  legal  process  can  be 
against  him,  because  he  is  not  subject- to  the  a 
prince  or  the  magistrates.  But  it  is  aske( 
exemption  of  his  person  extends  indiscrimin 

Eroperty  ?  In  order  to  solve  this  question,  w< 
y  what  circumstances  property  may  be  subje 
what  others  it  may  be  exempted  from,  the  ji 
country.  In  general,  whatever  lies  within  t 
country,  is  suQect  to  the  authority  and  juri 
sovereign  (Book  I.  §  205,  and  Book  11.  §§  81 
dispute  arises  concerning  effects  or  ffoods  wil 
through  the  country,  it  is  to  be  decided  by  tl 
place.  In  virtue  of  this  dependence,  the  mo 
or  seizure  has  been  established  in  many  coi 
purpose  of  compelling  a  foreigner  to  repair  to 
the  seizure  has  been  made,  abd  there  to  answe 
are  to  be  put  to  him,  though  not  directly  : 
effects  seized.  But  a  foreign  minister,  as  w< 
shown,  is  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  o1 
and  his  personal  independence  in  civil  cas< 
little  avail,  unless  it  extended  te  every  thing 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  wil 
quietly  to  attend  to  the  discharge  of  his  funct 
whatever  he  has  brought  with  him,  or  purcha 
use  as  minister,  is  so  connected  with  his  perso: 
of  the  same  fate  with  it.  Since  the  minist 
territory  on  the  footing  of  independence,  he 
it  in  contemplation  to  subject  his  retinue,  I 
his  necessaries,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cc 
thing,  therefore,  which  <firectly  belongs  to  his 
character  of  a  public  minister,— ^very  thing  tk 
ed  for  his  use,  or  which  serves  for  his  own  mt 
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BOOK  iv.    that  of  his  household,— every  thing  of  that  kind,  I  s&y, 
OHAP.  ▼'"-.  partakes  of  the  minister's  independency,  and  is  absolstdjF 
exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  in  the  country.     Those  thifigi, 
together  with  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  are  eons- 
dered  as  being  out  of  the  country. 
1 114.   The      But  this  exemption   cannot   extend  to  such  property  h 
Mfflnou«    evidently  belongs  to  the  ambassador  under  any  other  ri 
toiod  to  of'   ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  minister.     What  has  no  affinity  widi  b 
feotBbe-      functions  and  character  cannot  partake  of  the   piivikgci 
longing  to    which  are  solely  derived  from  his  functions  and  character. 
th(f  *M»ter  ^^^^^  *  minister,  therefore,  (as  it  has  often  been  the  caie,| 
may'wry    ©D^l^art  in  any  branch  of  commerce,  all  the  effects,  goo4 
on;  money,  and  debts,  aotive  and  passive,  whidi  are  connedec 

with  nis  mercantile  concerns, — and  likewise  all  contests  mi 
lawsuits  to  which  they  may  give  rise, — ^faU  under  the  juris* 
diction  of  the  country.  And  although,  in  conseqneikce  d 
the  minister's  independency,  no  legal  process  can,  in  those 
lawsuits,  be  directly  issued  against  his  person,  he  is,  nerer- 
theless,  by  the  seizure  of  the  effects  belonging  to  lus  oca- 
merce,  indirectly  compelled  to  plead  in  his  own  def(»0Bi 
The  abases  which  would  arise  from  a  contrary  practice  an 
evident.  What  could  be  expected  from  a  merchant  vestej 
with  a  privilege  to  commit  every  kind  of  injustice  in  a  fore^ 
country  ?  There  exists  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for  extend- 
ing the  ministerial  immunity  to  things  of  that  nature.  If 
the  sovereign  who  sends  a  minister  is  apprehenaiye  of  ibt 
inconvenience  from  the  indirect  dependency  in  which  \^ 
servant  thus  becomes  involved,  he  has  only  to  lay  on  him  bii 
ii\junotions  against  engaging  in  commerce, — an  occopaboG, 
indeed,  whi<di  ill  accoras  with  the  dignity  of  the  mimBteriil 
character. 

To  whi^t  we  have  said,  let  us  add  two  illustratioDs:— 
1.  In  doubtful  eases,  the  respect  due  to  the  ministerial  da- 
racter  requires  that  things  should  always  be  explained  to  ^ 
advantage  of  that  charaoter.  I  mean  that,  when  there  is 
room  for  doubt  whether  a  thing  be  really  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  minister  and  his  household,  or  whether  it  bekxng^ 
to  his  commerce,  the  decision  must  be  given  in  favour  d 
the  minister:  otherwise  there  would  be  a  risk  of  yiohting 
his  privileges.  2.  When  I  say  that  we  may  seiie  such  of  tk 
[  493  ]  minister's  effects  as  have  no  relation  to  his  public  character, 
particularly  those  that  belong  to  his  commercial  concern, 
this  is  to  be  understood  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
seizure  be  not  made  for  any  cause  arising  from  his  transae^ 
tions  in  quality  of  minister,  as,  for  instance,  articles  supfdiec 
for  the  use  of  nis  familv,  house-rent,  etc.,  because  any  cliums 
which  may  lie  against  hun  in  that  relation  cannot  be  decided 
in  the  country,  and  consequently  cannot  be  subjected  to  iu 
jurisdiction  by  the  indirect  mode  of  seizure. 
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All  landed  estates,  all  immovable  properti 
possessed,  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
(Book  I.  §205,  and  Book  n.  §§88,  84). 
exempted  from  it  on  the  single  ground  that 
been  appointed  ambassador  by  a  foreign  po' 
exist  no  reason  for  the  exemption  in  such  c 
his  public  character  that  the  ambassador  p< 
perty ;  nor  is  it  attached  to  his  person,  so  ai 
be  reputed  out  of  the  territory.  If  the  fore 
hends  any  ill  consequences  from  that  state  <i 
which  his  minister  may  stand  on  account  of 
sessions,  he  may  make  choice  of  another  pi 
office.  Let  us  conclude,  therefore,  that  im 
possessed  by  a  foreign  minister  does  not  chji 
consequence  of  the  cnaracter  conferred  on  tli 
tinues  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  stati 
All  contests  and  lawsuits  concerning  that  ji 
carried  before  the  tribunals  of  the  country  ; 
tribunals  may  decree  its  seizure  in  order  tc 
claim.  It  is,  however,  easily  conceived,  th; 
9€uhr  lives  in  a  house  of  his  ovm,  that  housd 
the  rule,  as  actually  serving  for  his  immt  < 
excepted,  I  mean,  in  whatever  may  affect 
which  the  ambassador  makes  of  it.  (201) 

It  may  be  seen,  in  Monsieur  de  Bynkei  i 
that  custom  coincides  with  the  principles  I 
and  the  preceding  sections.  In  suing  fi 
either  of  the  two  cases  just  mentioned, —  t 
the  subject  of  any  immovable  property  lyii , 
or  of  movable  effects  which  have  no  co] : 
embassy, — ^the  ambassador  is  to  be  summ : 
manner  as  an  absent  person,  since  he  is  re  i 
the  country,  and  his  independency  does  n< 
mediate  address  to  his  person  in  an  aut  i 
such  as  sending  an  officer  of  a  court  of  jus  i 

By  what  mode,  then,  may  satisfaction  I  i 
ambassador  who  refuses  to  do  justice  to  tb  i 
ings  with  him?    It  is  asserted  bv  man; 
sued  before  the  tribunal  to  whose  jurisdicl  < 
antecedently  to  his  appointment  as  ami  i 
there  appears  to  me  an  impropriety.     If 
importance  of  his  functions  set  him  abov< 
the  foreign  country  where  he  resides,  e  . 
allowed  to  molest  him  in  the  performance  i 
duties  by  summoning  him  to  appear  befor 
his  own  country  ?     The  interest  of  the  pu  I 

(201)  A0  to  ibif  pointy  and  the  exemption  from  a  dlstret 
1  Barn.  A  Oress.  654-2 ;  Dowl.  A  Ry.  833,  S.  0.— 0. 
*  On  the  competent  Judge  of  AmbaendoiSy  ctbap.  ztI 
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CHAP.  Till. 


BOOK  IT.  Buch  a  procedure.  It  is  absolntelj  necessary  that  the  minis- 
ILter  should  solely  depend  on  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he  be- 
longs in  a  peculiar  manner*  He  is  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  conductor  of  the  nation ;  and  no  circumstance 
whatever  ou^ht  to  be  permitted  to  divert  or  obstruct  his  ser- 
vices. Neither  would  it  be  just  that  the  absence  of  a  perflon 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
nation  should  prove  detrimental  to  him  in  his  private  con- 
cerns. In  all  countries,  those  who  are  absent  on  the  service 
of  the  state  enjoy  privileges  which  secure  them  from  the  in- 
conveniences attendant  on  the  state  of  absentees.  But  these 
privileges  of  the  ministers  of  the  state  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  so  modelled  and  tempered  as  not  to  be  unreasonably 
burdensome  or  injurious  to  private  persons  who  have  dealings 
with  them.  How  then  arc  those  d^erent  interests — ^the  ser- 
vice of  the  state  and  the  administration  of  justice — ^to  be  re- 
conciled? All  private  persons,  whether  citizens  or  foreign- 
ers, who  have  any  demands  against  a  minister — ^if  they  can- 
not obtain  satisfaction  from  himself — should  apply  to  his 
master,  who  is  obliged  to  do  them  justice  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  most  consistent  with  the  public  service.  It  rests  with 
the  prince  to  determine  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  recall 
his  minister,  to  appoint  a  tribunal  before  which  he  may  be 
sued,  or  to  order  an  adjournment  of  the  cause,  &c.  In  a 
word,  the  eood  of  the  state  does  not  allow  that  any  person 
whatever  should  have  it  in  his  power  to  disturb  the  minister 
in  his  functions,  or  to  divert  his  attention  from  them  without 
the  sovereign's  permission ;  and  the  sovereign,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  distribute  impartial  and  universal  justice,  ought  not  to 
countenance  his  minister  in  refusing  it  or  wearying  out  his 
adversaries  by  unjust  delays. 


(MAP,  g.  CHAP,  rx 

OF  THB  AMBASSADOB'S  HOUSB  AND  DOMBSTICS. 

2  iir.   The      THE  independency  of  the  ambassador  would  be  very  im- 
ambMsa.     perfect,  and  his  security  very  precarious,  if  the  house  in 
fjoio^^"*^  which  he  lives  were  not  to  enjoy  a  perfect  immunity,  and  to 
be  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  oflBcers  of  justice.     The  am- 
bassador might  be  molested  under  a  thousand  pretexts ;  his 
secrets  might  be  discovered  by  searching  his  papers,  and  his 

(202)  How  far  exempt  from  a  die-  lord  of  a  house  tenanted  by  an  an- 

treu,  see  NowUo  t.  Toogood,  1  Bam.  bassador  to  the  payment  of  poor-iatst 

M  Ores.  bbA,  2  DowL  A  R.  833,  6.  C.  and  taxes.— 0. 
Modem  acts  uraally  subject  the  land- 
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person  exposed  to  insults.     Thus,  all  the  reasons  which  es-   book  it. 
tablish  his  independence  and  inviolabUity,  concnr  likewise  in .  ^'^*  ^' 


securing  the  freedom  of  his  house.  In  all  civilized  nations, 
this  rignt  is  acknowledged  as  annexed  to  the  ambassadorial 
character;  and  an  ambassador's  house,  at  least  in  all  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life,  is,  equally  with  his  person,  considered 
as  being  out  of  the  country.  Of  this,  a  remarkable  instance 
occurred,  not  many  years  ago,  at  Petersburgh.  On  the  8d 
of  AprU,  1752,  thurty  soldiers,  with  an  officer  at  their  head, 
entered  the  house  of  baron  Greiffenheim,  the  Swedish  minis-  [  495  ] 
ter,  and  carried  off  two  of  his  domestics,  whom  they  con- 
ducted to  prison,  under  a  pretence  that  those  two  men  had 
clandestinely  sold  liquors,  which  the  imperial  farm  alone  has 
the  privilege  of  selling.  The  court,  incensed  at  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, caused  the  authors  of  this  act  of  violence  to  be  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody,  and  the  empress  ordered  satis- 
faction to  be  made  to  the  offended  minister;  she  likewise 
sent  to  him  and  to  all  the  other  foreign  ministers,  a  declara- 
tion, in  which  she  expressed  her  concern  and  resentment  at 
what  had  happened,  and  communicated  the  orders  which  she 
had  given  to  the  senate  to  institute  a  prosecution  against 
the  commissioner  of  the  office  established  for  the  prevention 
pf  the  clandestine  sale  of  liquors,  he  being  the  chief  delin- 
quent. 

The  house  of  an  ambassador  ought  to  be  safe  from  all  out- 
rage, being  under  the  particular  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations,  and  that  of  the  country ;  to  insult  it,  is  a  crime  both 
agMnst  the  state  and  against  all  other  nations. 

^  But  the  immunity  and  freedom  of  the  ambassador's  house  2  iis-  Right 
IS*  established  only  in  favour  of  the  minister  and  his  house- <>'  wyiwn. 
hold ;  as  is  evident  from  the  very  reasons  upon  which  it  is  , 

grounded.  Can  he  take  advantage  of  the  privilege,  in  order 
to  convert  his  house  into  an  asylum,  to  afford  shelter  and 
protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  prince,  and  to  malefactors 
of  every  kind,  and  thus  screen  them  from  the  punishments 
which  they  have  deserved  ?  Such  proceedings  would  be  con- 
trary to  all  the  duties  of  an  ambassador,  to  the  spirit  by 
which  he  ought  to  be  animated,  and  to  the  lawful  purposes 
for  which  he  has  been  admitted  into  the  country.  This  is 
what  nobody  will  presume  to  deny.  But  I  proceed  further, 
and  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  truth,  that  a  sovereign  is  not 
obliged  to  tolerate  an  abuse  so  pernicious  to  his  state,  and  so 
detrimental  to  society.  I  grant,  indeed,  that  when  there  is 
question  only  of  certain  ordinary  transgressions,  and  these 
committed  by  persons  who  often  prove  to  be  rather  unfortu- 
nate than  criminal,  or  whose  punishment  is  of  no  great  im- 
portance to  the  peace  of  society,  the  house  of  an  ambassador 
may  well  serve  as  an  asylum  for  such  offenders ;  and  it  is 
better  that  the  sovereign  should  suffer  them  to  escape,  than 
expose  the  ambassador  to  frequent  molestation  under  ,pre- 
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BOOK  IT.   tence  of  a  Boarch  after  them,  and  thus  involTe  the  stele  ii 
CHAP.  IX.  ^j^j  ^^Q^fj  which  might  arise  from  such  proceediB^ 


And  as  the  house  of  an  ambassador  is  independent  of  i^ 
ordinary  jurisdiction,  no  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace,  « 
other  subordinate  officer,  is  in  anj  case  entitled  to  enter  b 
by  his  own  authority,  or  to  send  any  of  his  neople  to  ente; 
it,  unless  on  occasions  of  urgent  necessity,  when  the  pahfic 
welfare  is  threatened  with  imminent  danger  which  adnuts  of 
no  delay.  Whateyer  concerns  a  point  of  such  weight  anc 
delicacy, — ^whatever  affects  the  rights  and  the  dignity  of  t 
foreign  power,-^whatever  may  embroil  the  state  with  thit 
power,T-is  to  be  laid  immediately  before  the  sovereign,  and 
to  be  determined  either  by  himself  in  person,  or,  vnder  his 
[  496]  direction,  by  the  privy  counciL  Thus,  it  belongs  to  the  soTe^ 
reign  to  decide,  on  occasion,  how  far  the  ri^t  of  aaylum. 
which  an  ambassador  claims  as  belonging  to  his  house,  is  tc 
be  respected :  and  if  the  question  relates  to  an  offender  whose 
arrest  or  punishment  is  of  great  importance  to  the  state,  the 

trince  is  not  to  be  wiUiheld  by  the  consideration  of  »  priri- 
)ge  which  was  never  granted  for  the  detriment  and  min  of 
states.  In  the  year  1726,  the  famous  duke  de  Rifqierdi 
havinff  sheltered  himself  in  the  house  of  lord  Harrington,  am- 
bassador from  England,  the  council  of  Castile  decided  ^thst 
he  might  be  taken  out  of  it,  even  by  force ;  since,  otherwise^ 
those  regulations  which  had  been  made  for  the  porpoee  of 
maintainmg  a  more  regular  and  intimate  correspondence  be- 
tween sovereigns  would,  on  the  contrary,  operate  to  the  sub- 
version and  utter  ruin  of  their  authority ; — and  that,  if  per 
sons  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  finances,  the  power, 
and  the  secrets  of  the  state,  were,  when  guilty  of  violating 
the  duties  of  their  office,  allowed  to  take  shelter  under  a  pci- 
vilege  which  had  been  granted  to  the  houses  of  ambaasadon 
in  favour  only  of  ordinarv  offenders, — such  an  eztension  of 
the  right  of  asylum  would  be  productive  of  consequences  the 
most  pernicious  and  detrimental  to  all  the  powers  on  earth, 
who,  if  the  practice  once  became  established,. would  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity,  not  only  of  enduring  the  presence  of 
every  man  who  was  plotting  their  destruction,  but  even  of 
seeing  him  supported  in  their  own  court."* — ^Nothing  conU 
be  said  on  this  head  with  greater  truth  and  judgment. 

The  abuse  of  the  privilege  has  nowhere  been  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  at  Rome,  where  the  ambassadors  of 
crowned  heads  claim  it  for  the  whole  ward  in  which  their 
house  is  situated.  The  popes,  once  so  formidable  to  sove- 
reigns, have  for  above  two  centuries  been  in  their  torn  under 
a  necessity  of  observing  the  most  delicate  and  cautions  dr- 
cumspection  in  their  conduct  towards  them.  It  is  in  Tain 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  suppress,  or  at  least  to  reduce 

*  Memoirs  of  the  AbM  De  Monteon,  toL  !• 
SIS 
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within  proper  bounds,  an  abusive  privilege,  for  wbichi  pre-   book  it. 
scription,   however    great  its    antiquity,   ought  not  to  be  ^^^'  "•- 
allowed  as  a  suflScient   plea  in  opposition  to  justice  and 
reason. 

An  ambassador's  carriages  and  equipages  are  equally  pri-2  ii9*  Bx« 
▼ileged  with  his  house,  and  for  the  same  reasons:  to  insult ^p^^^ ^' 
them  is  an  attack  on  the  ambassador  himself,  and  on  l^^^o^^^**"^ 
Bovereign  whom  he  represents.     They  are  independent  of  all,^^T' 
subordinate  authority-— of  guards,  custom-house  officers,  ma- 
gistrates  and  their  agents, — and  must  not  be  stopped  or 
searched  without  a  superior  order.    But  in  this  instance,  as 
in  that  of  the  ambassador's  house,  the  abuse  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  right.    It  would  be  absurd  that  a  foreign 
minister  should  have  the  power  of  conveying  off  in  his  coach 
a  criminal  of  consequence, — ^a  man,  in  the  seizure  of  whose 
person  the  state  were  highly  interested ;  and  that  he  should 
do  this  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  sovereign,  who  thus  would 
see  himself  defied  in  his  own  kingdom  and  court.     Where  is 
the  sovereign  who  would  suffer  this  ?    The  marquis  de  Fon- 
tenay,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  sheltered  the  Neapo- 
litan exiles  and  rebels,  and  at  last  undertook  to  convey  them 
out  of  Rome  in  his  own  carriages :  but  the  carriages  were 
stopped  at  the  city  gates  by  some  Corsicans  of  the  pope's  [  497  ] 
guard,  and  the  Neapolitans  committed  to  prison.    The  am- 
bassador warmly  complained  of  the  procedure :  but  the  pope 
answered  "that  his  motive  had  only  been  that  of  arresting 
men  whom  the  ambassador  had  assisted  in  escaping  from  con- 
finement ;  and  that,  since  the  ambassador  took  the  liberty  of 
,  harbouring  villains,  and  affording  protection  to  every  criminal 
in  the  papal  territory, — at  least  Ae,  who  was  sovereign  of  the 
state,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have  them  retaken  wherever 
they  could  be  found ;  as  the  rights  and  privileges  of  ambas- 
sadors were  not  to  be  carried  to  such  lengths."     The  ambas- 
sador replied,  "that  it  would  not  appear,  on  examination,  that 
he  had  granted  an  asylum  to  any  subjects  of  the  pope,  but 
solely  to  some  Neapolitans,  whom  he  mi^ht  very  lawfully 
shelter  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Spaniards."'*'     By  this 
answer,  the  minister  tacitly  conceded  that  he  would  not  have 
been  authorized  to  complain  of  the  stoppage  of  his  carriages, 
if  he  had  employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the 
escape  of  any  of  the  pope's  subjects,  and  aiding  criminals  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

The  persons  in  an  ambassador's  retinue  partake  of  his ;  iso.  of 
inviolability ;  his  independency  extends  to  every  individual  ^  r^tfamo 
of  his  household:  so  intimate  a  connection  exists  between ^^**^' 
him  and  all  those  persons,  that  they  share  the  same  fate  with 

*  See  Wioqneforf  8  Ambassador,  book    Anne,  o.  12 ;  and  see  cases,  Cbitty's  CoU 
i.  }  28,  towards  the  end.  Stat  13;  13  Price  Rep.  805.^C. 

(203)  PriTileged  from  an   arrest»  7 
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BOdK  IT.   hitn ;  they  immediately  depend  on  him  alone,  and  are  exempt 
^'^^'  "•  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conntry,  into  which  they  would 
not  haye  come  without  such  reservation  in  their  favour.     The 
ambassador  is  bound  to  protect  them ;  and  no  insult  can  be 
offered  to  them,  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  an  insult  to 
himself.     If  the  domestics  and  household  of  a  foreign  minis- 
ter were  not  solely  dependent  on  him,  it  is  evident  at  first 
sight,  how  easily  he  might  be  harassed,  molested,  and  dis- 
turbed in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.     These  maxims  are 
at  present  everywhere  adopted  and  confirmed  by  custom, 
f  121.  ofUi     The  ambassador's  wife  is  intimately  united  with  him,  and 
jrtfo  Md      jQQj.^  particularly  belongs  to  him  than  any  other  person  of 
^"^'       his  household.     Accordingly,  she  participates   in  his  inde- 

Eendence  and  inviolability;  she  even  receives  distinguished 
onours,  which,  in  a  certain  degree,  cannot  be  refused  to  her 
without  affronting  the  ambassador;    and  for  which  there 
exists,  in  the  generality  of  courts,  an  established  ceremonial. 
The  respect  due  to  the  ambassador  extends  likewise  to  his 
children,  who  also  partake  of  his  immunities, 
j  121.  of  the     The  ambassadors  secretary  is  one  of  his  domestics:  but 
•Mretaryof  the  Secretary  of  the  embassy  holds  his  commission  from  the 
^^1^^"       sovereign  himself;  which  makes  him  a  kind  of  public  minis- 
'        ter,  enjoying  in  his  own  right  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
[  498  ]  nations,  and  the  immunities  annexed  to  his  office,  independ- 
ently of  the  ambassador,  to  whose  orders  he  is  indeed  but 
imperfectly  subjected, — ^sometimes  not  at  all,  and  always  in 
such  degree  only  as  their  common  master  has  been  pleased 
to  ordain. 
)  125.  of         Couriers  sent  or  received  by  an  ambassador,  his  papers, 
the  imhM.  letters,  and  despatches,  all  essentially  belong  to  the  embassy, 
Mdoi^e  oon-  ^^^  ^^  consequently  to  be  held  sacred ;  since,  if  they  were 
"       not  respected,  the  legitimate  objects  of  the  embassy  could 
not  be  attained,  nor  would  the  ambassador  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  functions  with  the  necessary  degree  of  security. 
The  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces  decided,  while 
the  president  Jeannin  resided  with  them  as  ambassador  from 
France,  that,  to  open  the  letters  of  a  public  minister  is  a 
breach  of  the  law  of  nations.*     Other  instances  may  be  seen 
in  Wicquefort.     That  privilege,  however,  does  not— on  cer- 
tain momentous  occasions,  when  the  ambassador  himself  has 
violated  the  law  of  nations,  by  forming  or  countenancing  plots 
or  conspiracies  against  the  state— deprive  us  of  the  liberty 
to  seize  his  papers  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  whole 
secret,  and  detecting  his   accomplices;   since,  in   such   an 
emergency,  the  ambassador  himself  may  lawfully  be  arrested 
and  interrogated  (§  99).    An  example  is  furnished  us  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  government,  who  seized  the  letters 

•  Wicquefort,  book  i.  }  27. 
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which  a  treasonable  junto  had  committed  to  the  hands  of    sook  it. 
Tarquin's  ambassadors  (§  98).  ^^^-  "• 


The  persons  in  a  foreign  minister's  retinue,  being  inde-  { 134.  The 
pendent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  cannot  be  taken  ^""?1 
into  custody  or  punished  without  his  consent.  It  would,  yj^""^ 
nevertheless,  be  highly  improper  that  they  should  enjoy  an  ys  retinae, 
absolute  independence,  and  be  at  liberty  to  indulge  in  every 
kind  of  licentious  disorder,  without  centrol  or  apprehension. 
The  ambassador  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  possess 
whatever  degree  of  authoritv  is  requisite  for  keeping  them  in 
order  :*  and  some  writers  will  have  that  authority  to  include 
even  a  power  over  life  and  death.  When  the  marquis  ie 
B6ny,  afterwards  duke  De  Sully,  was  in  England  as  ambas^ 
sador  extraordinary  from  France,  a  gentleman  of  his  retinue 
committed  a  murder,  which  caused  a  great  noise  among  the 
people  of  London.  The  ambassador  assembled  some  French 
noblemen  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  mission,  tried  the 
murderer,  and  sentenced  him  to  lose  his  head.  He  then  ac* 
quainted  the  lord  mavor  of  London  that -he  had  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  crimmal,  desiring  that  magistrate  to  furnish 
him  with  an  executioner  and  proper  attendants  to  have  the 
punishment  inflicted.  But  he  afterwards  consented  to  de^ 
liver  up  the  criminal  to  the  English,  in  order  that  they  might  [  499  ] 
execute  justice  on  him  as  they  thought  proper:  and  Monsieur 
De  Beaumont,  the  French  ambassador  in  ordinary,  prevafled 
on  the  British  monarch  to  pardon  the  young  man,  who  was 
related  to  that  minister  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity.f  It 
rests  entirely  at  the  option  of  the  sovereign  to  invest  his  am- 
bassador with  such  an  extensive  power  over  the  persons  of  his 
suite :  and  the  marquis  de  B6ny  was  confidently  certain  of 
having  his  conduct  approved  by  his  master,  who  did,  in  fact, 
express  his  approbation  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ambassador  is 
Sossessed  only  of  a  coercive  power  sufficient  to  restrain  his 
ependants,  by  other  punishments  which  are  not  of  a  capital 
or  infamous  nature.  He  may  punish  the  faults  committed 
against  himself  and  against  his  master's  service,  or  send  the 
delinquents  to  their  sovereiffn,  in  order  to  their  being  pun- 
ished. But  should  any  of  his  people  commit  crimes  against 
society,  which  deserve  a  severe  punishment,  the  ambassador 

*  It  is  hiB  duty  to  watch  oyer  their  mediate    an    ftoeommodation    between 

oonduoty  and  to  exert  his  authority  in  Charles  L  and  his  parliament  several 

order  to  prerent  them  firom  tranegrese-  j^ntlemen  of  that  minister's  suite  re- 

ing  the  bounds  of  their  station,  and  paired  to  the  royal  army,  and  fonght 

eommitting   actions   which   may  giro  against  the  parliamentarians;  on  which 

just  offence  to  the  sorereign  at  whose  account    the   parliament    immediately 

eonxt  he  resides,~an  event  which  may  declined  all   fttrther  negotiation  with 

sometimes  be  prodnctire  of  very  se-  the  count  De  Harcourt    Duporf  s  Hist. 

nauM  and   disagreeable  eonsequenees.  of  Gonspir.  toL  It.  p.  261.    Bdit  a.d. 

The    French  court   having    sent   the  1729. 

count    De   Harcourt    to   England  to  f  Bully's  Memoirs,  voL  vL  chap.  i. 
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BOOK  IT.  ought  to  make  a  distmction  between  such  of  his  domesties  as 
CBAP.  cc^  belong  to  his  own  nation,  and  others  who  are  subjects  of  the 
conntrj^  where  he  resides.  The  shortest  and  most  natoral 
wa^.with  the  latter,  is  to  dismiss  them  from  his  serTice,  and 
deuver  them  up  to  justice.  As  to  those  of  his  own  nation,  if 
they  haye  offended  the  soyereign  of  the  country,  or  committed 
any  of  those  atrocious  crimes  in  whose  punishment  all  nations 
are  interested,  and  whose  perpetrators  are,  for  that  reason, 
usually  surrendered  by  one  state  when  demanded  by  an- 
other,—why  should  he  not  giye  them  up  to  the  nation  which 
calls  for  their  punishment  ?  If  the  transgression  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  he  is  to  send  them  to  hb  soyereign.  Finally,  if 
the  case  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  it  is  the  ambassador's  duln^ 
to  keep  the  offender  in  irons  till  he  receiyes  orders  from  his 
eourt.  But  if  he  passes  a  capital  sentence  on  the  criminal,  I 
do  not  think  he  can  haye  it  executed  in  his  own  house;  an 
execution  of  that  nature  being  an  act  of  territorial  superiority 
which  belongs  only  to  the  soyereign  of  the  country.  And 
although  the  ambassador,  together  with  hb  house  and  house- 
hold, be  reputed  out  of  the  country,  that  is  nothing  more 
than  a  figuratiye  mode  of  speech  intended  to  express  his  in- 
dependency, and  all  the  rights  necessary  to  the  lawful  suc- 
cess of  the  embassy :  nor  can  that  fiction  inyolye  priyileges 
which  are  reseryed  to  the  soyereign  alone, — ^which  are  of  too 
delicate  and  important  a  nature  to  be  communicated  to  a  fo- 
reigner, and,  moreoyer,  not  necessary  to  the  ambassador  for 
the  due  discharge  of  his  functions.  If  the  offence  has  been 
ooBunitted  aoainst  the  ambassador  or  asainst  the  serrice  of 
his  master,  the  ambassador  may  send  the  delinquent  to  his 
soyereim.  If  the  crime  concerns  the  state  where  the  minis- 
ter resides,  he  may  try  the  criminal,  and,  if  he  finds  him 
[  SOO  }  worthy  of  death,  deliyer  him  up  to  the  justice  of  the  country, 

as  did  the  marquis  de  Rdny. 
{ 125,  When     When  the  commission  of  an  ambassador  is  at  an  end, — 
the  righu    ^hen  be  has  concluded  the  business  for  which  he  came  into 
^mfltrT"    *^®  country, — ^when  he  is  recalled  or  dismissed, — ^in  a  word, 
expire.        when  he  is  obliged  to  depart  on  any  account  whateyer,  his 
functions  cease:  but  his  priyileges  and  rights  do  not  imme- 
diately expire :  he  retains  them  till  his  return  to  his  soye- 
reign, to  whom  he  is  to  make  a  report  of  his  embassy.*    His 
safety,  his  independence,  and  his  inyiolability  are  not  less 
necessary  to  the  success  of  the  embassy  in  his  return,  than 
at  his  comins.    Accordingly,  when  an  ambassador  departs 
on  account  of  a  war  arising  between  his  master  and  the  soye- 
reign at  whose  court  he  wss  employed,  he  is  allowed  a  suffi- 


•  «It  WM  at  that  timer"  »7*  Joi>^  ^«n  h^pened  to  die^  the  amb 

TiDe,  "an  establUhed  eaatom,  as  well  in  whom  they  had  mntnaUj  aent  to  eadi 

pagan  as  in  Christian  ooantries,  that,  other  remained  prisonen  and  ■!»¥«•.''•« 

when  two  prinoee  were  at  war,  if  one  of  p.  7%  edit  a.  d.  179T. 
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dent  time  to  quit  the  country  in  perfect  eecnrity :   and,   book  it. 
moreover,  if  he  was  returning  home  by  sea,  and  happened  to  ^^\  "-:. 
be  taken  on  his  passage,  he  would  be  released  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  as  not  being  subject  to  lawful  capture. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  ambassador's  privileges  still  j  120.  Cmm 
exist  at  those  times  when  the  activity  of  his  ministry  Happens  ^^•'^  ^^^ 
to  be  suspended,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  fresh  powers.  «"'**"*^" 
Such  a  case  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  prince  ^^^^ 
whom  the  minister  represents,  or  of  the  sovereign  at  whose 
court  he  resides.     On  either  occasion  it  becomes  necessary 
that  the  minister  should  be  furnished  with  new  credentials. 
The  necessity,  however,  is  less  cogent  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former  case,  especially  if  the  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince  be  the  natural  and  necessary  successor;  because, 
while  the  authority  whence  the  minister's  power  emanated 
still  subsists,  it  is  fairly  presumable  that  he  retains  his  for- 
mer character  at  the  court  of  the  new  sovereign.     But  if  his 
own  master  is  no  more,  the  minister's  powers  are  at  an  end ; 
and  he  must  necessarily  receive  fresh  credentials  from  the 
new  prince,  before  he  can  be  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in 
his  name.     In  the  interim,  however,  he  still  continues  to  be  ^ 
the  minister  of  his  nation,  and,  as  such,  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  honours  annexed  to  that  character. 

At  length,  I  have  reached  the  end  of  my  proposed  career.  2137.  Oon- 
I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the  idea  of  having  given  a  per-«i««i«n« 
feet,  full,  and  complete  treatise  of  the  law  of  nations;  nor 
was  that,  indeed,  my  design ;  for  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  degree  of  confidence  in  my  own  abilities  to  have 
made  such  an  attempt  on  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  co- 
pious. I  shall  think  I  have  done  a  great  deal,  if  my  princi- 
ples are  approved  as  solid,  luminous,  and  sufficient  to  enable 
intelligent  persons  to  give  a  proper  solution  on  any  minute 
questions  that  may  arise  in  particular  cases ;  and  shall  be 
happy  if  the  result  of  my  labours  proves  in  anywise  service- 
able to  those  men  in  power  who  love  mankind  and  respect 
justice, — ^and  furnishes  them  with  weapons  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  cause  of  right,  and  compelling  the  unjust 
to  observe  at  least  some  measures,  and  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  decency. 
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implied  in  every  treaty  of  peace,  ib, 

to  rebeli,  423,  426. 
ANTICIPATION, 

what,  114. 

right  of,  in  the  nee  of  eommon  property, 
ib.    See  Pbopbbtt. 
ARBITRATION, 

what,  20,  277. 

between  sorereign  and  mibjeets,  20. 

between  nations,  277. 

general  obligations  of  arbitrator!'  deci- 
sion, ib, 

when  not  binding,  277,  278. 

oonferenoes  and  oongresses,  278. 

oongress,  what,  ib, 

ARISTOCRATIC    REPUBLIC.      See    00- 


whal»2. 

empire  introsted  by  nation  to  a  certain 
number  of  oitisens,  ib, 

ARMT.    jS^  Wab. 

right  of  lerying  troops,  294. 
enlistment  of  troops,  294,  298. 
soldiers'  pay  and  qnarters,  298. 
standing  armies,  296,  814 
meroenary  soldiers,  297. 
obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 
punishment  of  deserters,  ib, 
militaiy  Utws,  ib, 
militaiy  discipline,  ib, 
oAoen  o^  299,  800,  801. 
ARREST, 

ambassador  priyHeged  from,  469,  and  n. 

See  Ambassador. 
conanl  not  exempt  firom,  147,  and  n.  (101), 

469,  and  n,  (192). 
on  foreign  contract  here,  though  arrest 
not  permitted  where  contract  made, 
173,  and  n,  (111). 

ASSASSINATION, 
wha^869. 
of  prisoners,  868,  860,  861.     See  Pbi- 


ASSEVERATION, 

nee  of,  in  treaties,  288.    See  Tbbatt. 
ASSOCIATE, 

of  the  enemy,  828.    See  Eminr. 

AUXILIARIES, 

what,  324.    See  Ekxiit. 


AVULSION, 
what,  12L 


See  Rnrns,  BnmAMn, 


distinction  between,  and  aUuTioDy  121. 

BANISHMENT.    SeeExuM, 

distinction  between,  and  exila^  107. 

banishment,  what,  ib, 

tor  what  time,  ib, 

when  party  said  to  be  banished,  ib, 

inflicted  as  a  punishment,  ib, 

is  a  mark  of  infamy,  ib, 

how  fiur  right  of,  extends,  ib, 

tight  of  banished  party  to  lire  aofmewlMn^ 

108. 
though  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  «<&. 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittaaocy  ih. 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib, 
duty  of  nations  towards  him,  ib, 
cannot  punish  him  for  offences  committod 

out  of  their  tenitories,  109. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind,  ib, 

BAT,  129,130.    iSlMSiA. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE. 

construction  of,  in  this  country,  ITS^n. 

(111), 
effect  of  English  Statute  ofTtimitations,  ib. 

BLOCKADE, 

what,  839,  and  n,  (169). 

of  the  yiolation  of,  ib. 

distinction  between  military  and  commer- 
cial blockade,  ib, 

three  things  necessary  to  conslitBtie  a 
Tiolation  of,  ib, 

1,  The  existence  of  an  actual  block- 

ade, t6. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  the  party  sup- 

posed to  have  Tiolated  i%,  ib, 
8.  Some  act  of  violation,  ib, 

BOOTY, 

whaty  866. 

distinction  between,  and  conquest  ib. 
See  EvBirr. 

CAPITULATION.    See  Wab. 
wha^  412, 418. 
how  condnded,  ib, 

necessity  for  obsening  terms  of,  414. 
instances,  416. 

duty  of  soTcreigns  to  see  them  fblfilled, 
414. 

CAPTURE.    See  Wab. 

CASUS  FCBDERIS, 
what,  826. 
only  takes  place  where  war  ui^usl,S26^ 

830. 
how  it  exists  in  a  defensire  war,  826. 
in  a  treaty  of  guaranty,  ib. 
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OEUBACfT.    8m  PoraST. 

of  priests  eonsidered,  60,  70. 
its  effeots,  ih, 

of  oitiiens  bom  in  a  fordsn  oonntry,  102, 

n.  (50).    8w  Cmuui. 
bora  at  soa,  102,    jSmSba. 
bom  in  armies  of  state,  108. 
in  the  house  of  minister  at  foreign  oonrt, 

450,  and  n.  (102).    Sw  Couxtbt. 
of  yagrants,  108.    Sm  Yacwaxt. 

CHRISTIANITY.    8e9  REueioir. 

law  of  nations  eonstraed  by,  n.  (1). 

CHUBCH.       jSm      Eoolbsiastiob,     Bbli- 

CIIOH. 

the  sovereign's  anthority  over,  02. 
necessity  of  acknowledging  him  to  be 

head  of,  66. 
of  taxing  church  possessions,  72,  73. 
should  be  the  first  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  the  state,  73. 
why  should  be  so,  ib. 
misappropriation  of  revenues  of,  ib. 

CITIZEN.    8f>e  Coustrt,  Kahoit. 
who  are  oitisens,  lOL 
are  members  of  the  civil  society,  i5. 
children  of,  bom  abroad,  are  citiMns,102, 

and  n.  (50). 
right  of,  to  quit  their  country,  108-105. 
duty  of,  in  advancing  gloiy  of  their  coun- 
try, 02. 
right  of,  to  protection,  5,  0,  n.  (15).  05. 

8t€  Natioh. 
right  o^  when  the  nation  submits  to  a 

foreign  power,  04. 
interest  of  a  nation  in  the  conduct  of  her 

dliiens,  161. 
du^  of  sovereign  to  revenge  injuries  of, 

161, 162. 
his  duty  to  protect^  162. 
to  prevent  them  offending  dtiMDi   of 

other  nations,  ib» 
acts  of  individuals  not  to  be  imputed  to 

the  nation,  ib, 
otherwise,  if  ratified,  ib. 
conduct  of  iz^ured  party,  ib, 
,         may  punish  aggressor,  ih. 

duty   of  aggressor's   sovereign    herein, 

163. 
should  enforce  reparation,  ib. 
when  should  deliver  up  offender,  ib. 
aovereign  reflising  justice  becomes  a  party 

to  the  wrong,  ih. 
nation  may  be  guilty  of  her  citixens' 

crimes,  when,  164,  and  n.  (106). 
du^  of  citiiens  in  supporting  glory  of 

their  nation,  01. 

OrVXL  WAR. 
what,  422,  424. 
distlnctton  between,  and  rebellion,  424. 


CIVIL  WAR  (eonftiUMci). 

sovereign's  right  against  rebels,  422. 

public  commotion,  insurrection,  acd  sedi- 
tion, tft. 
meaning  thereof,  ih. 
sovereign,  how  to  suppress  them,  ih. 

of  amnesty  to  offenders,  423, 426. 

sovereign's  obligation  to  perform  his  pro- 
mises to  rebels,  423. 

effects  of  civil  war,  425,  426. 

produces  two  independeut  parties,  425. 

each  bound  to  observe  the  laws  of  war,  ib 

consequences  of  not  oBsenring  them,  425 
to  427. 

exception  from  amnesty  in  case  of  sub- 
jection, 426. 

interference  of  foreign  nations,  427. 

may  interfere  to  restore  peace,  ib. 

when  may  assist  either  party,  ih. 

CLERGY.    S€9  EooLMiASTiOB,  Rnjoioir. 

CODE. 

no  genersl  international  code,  Iv.  in  note. 

ancient  codes  on  parts  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, ih. 

as  to  the  mariiame  law,  ib. 

but  these  imperfect^  ih. 
COLONIES.    ^mCouvtbt. 

establishment  of,  101. 

relation  of,  to  mother  country,  ib. 

commerce  with,  42,  and  note. 
COMMERCE, 

what,  37,  43. 

home  and  foreign  trade,  87. 

utility  of  the  home  trade,  ib. 
of  the  foreign  trade,  ib. 

obUgation  to  cultivate,  37, 143, 144. 

foundation  of  the  laws  of,  37, 143. 

right  of  buying  and  selling,  88, 144 

distinction  between  these  rights,  38. 

right  of  buying  imperfect,  30, 145. 

moral  obligation  herein,  38,  and  n.  86. 

prohibition  of  foreign  merchandise,  30. 

each  state  may  prohibit  entnmce  of,  30, 
and  n.  (37),  144. 

or  choose  how  far  it  will  engage  in  com- 
merce, 30, 144. 
Offrttdom  of  trade,  144,  and  n.  (07). 

commerce  with  colonies  of  parent  state, 
40. 

right  to  foreign  trade,  how  acquired,  41, 
145. 

necessity  of  commercial  treaties,  40, 145. 
See  CoMMBBOiAL  Tbbatiss. 

laws  relating  to  commerce  not  snl^ect  to 
prescription,  40. 

so  of  rights  founded  on  treaty,  4L 

exceptions  thereto,  42. 
0/  fnanopoliet,  ib. 

generally  unlawful,  ib. 

right  of  sovereign  to  grants  when,  ib. 

suppression  of,  when,  116. 
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COMMERCE  (monopoKtff  eomtinmtd), 

of  eommeroiAl  oompuiies  how  tu  bene- 

lieial,142. 
of  foreign  monopolies,  42,  and  note. 
0/  the  balanee  of  trads,  4). 
goremment    fhonld   eneonnge    mdTnn- 

tegeow  kttde^  i'6. 
•lioiild  Uy  reetninti  where   dimdvan- 

tftgeoofl,  AZ,  and  n.  (42). 
what  an  advantageone  trade,  4ft. 
what  a  rainooa  trade,  ih, 
of  import  dntiee,  ib, 

COMMERCIAL    TRBATIS8.      Sm    Cox- 

VBRCn. 

neceraity  of,  40. 

role  respecting  commeroial  treaties,  146. 

daty  of  nations  in  making  them,  147. 

duration  of,  146. 

roTocation  of,  146. 

distinctions  as  to^  tft. 

of  granting  right  to  third  party  oontrazy 
to  treaty,  146. 

of  abridging  commerce  in  &Yoiir  of  an- 
other nation,  ib, 

or  of  appropriating  a  particular  branch 
of  trade,  147. 

COMPROMISE.    Se^KATioa. 
what,  276. 

COKDEMKATION.    As  PBm  Covsr. 
sentence  of,  166w 
requisites  of,  %h. 

necessity  of,  to  complete  title  to  captore, 
166,  865,  and  notes. 

CONGRESS, 
what,  278. 

C0NQX7EST, 
what,  865. 
distinction  between,  and  booty,  ib. 

CONSODSirCB. 

law  ol^  the  law  of  nations^  MIL  to  Iz. 

See  Law  ov  Natioits. 
liberty  o^  in  MUgion,  66,  CL    As  Rs- 

LXGXOff. 

CONSTITUTION.    Ste  Stati. 
what^S. 

right  of  nation  to  change,  10. 
legislatore  cannot^  ib, 

CONBULS, 
who,  147. 
appointDMOt  of,  %b» 
right  to  appoint  should  be  stipnlated  for, 

ib. 
most  not  be  snl^jects  of  state  where  they 

render  148. 
are  accountable  to  their  eovereigp,  ib. 
when  entitied  to  the  protectioa  of  the  law 

of  nations^  ib. 
•zenqitioa  from  erhninal  Jostioe  when, 

ib. 


CONTRABAND  00009, 
what,  837. 
seisnre  and  eonliseation  o(  887,  U8. 

CONTRACT, 

eonstraotion  of  IbralgB  eoatoasli^  in,L 

enforcement  ef,  ifr. 

arrest  here  on  eontiael,  theagfa  nt  |» 

mitted  in  eoantry  when  Bu4t,  A. 
intilidity  at,  whm  In  Ikveor  of  i&i 

enemy,  414. 

CONTRIBUTIONS.    See'SMEMT. 
what,  866. 
of  tiierighttoleTy,A. 

CONVENTION.    See  Tbbatt. 
what,  218. 

of  those  made  by  aorereigBi^  A 
by  sabordinate  powers,  ib. 
who  are  sabordinate  powen^  A. 
when  made  in  the  name  of  the  lomip, 

ib. 
or  by  Tirtae  of  their  oftee^  ib. 
power  to  make,  how  aoqoiied,  H, 
by  pnblie    persona    without  ntfdai 

powen,  219. 
when  or  not  yali^  ik 
of  tadt  or  expseaa  ratifieatfsa  IhMM^i 
of  an  agreement  ealled  ^n^ik 
foundation  o^  219,  220. 
atate  not  booad  by,  226. 
to  what  promiser  la  bouMJ^  vka  it  i 

disavowed,  220  to  228. 
to  what  the  Wfmi^i^  is  hsoai C3i> 

226. 
priTate  oeataaeta  «f  sofefeip,2li 
subject  to  same  lales  as  those  of  print 

penoBS,  ib. 
contracts  made  by  ttmamffi  vitb  pc^ 

persons  in  name  of  stata^  ik 
are  binding  on  a  nation  sad  bniMW 
Bors,  227. 
debts  of  the  soTereigB  aadsliti,ik 
donations  of  the  aoveieig^  2Si 
restriction  and  roToeatien  e^  A. 
of  conventions   dazJag  wsr,  40i  S« 

Wak. 
of  oonveDtieM  nlatiag  to  iibnb  d 

prisoner^  419.    ^Bamom. 

CONVENTIONAL  LAW.    AeTiim. 
what,  Ixiv. 

binds  only  tiie  eontmoting  ju^^ 
andn. 

CONVENTS.    See  PonoiT* 

CORPORATION, 
property  of,  118. 

See  Pbopbsit. 
right  of,  to  alienate  ssme^  11S|  H^ 
sovereign's  power  over,  118i 
members  of,  114. 
right  oi;  te  mahe  vagulatioB^  A. 
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CORPORATION  (continued). 

obligation  o^  to  preserre  ooipoiate  pro- 
perty, 115. 
expenfles  of,  and  how  bone,  ib. 
I      COUNTRY, 

what^  63, 101, 103. 
I  how  nndentood  in  the  law  of  nation^  64. 

t  love  of  conntiy,  52, 103. 

I  in  indiridnaLi,  53. 

in  the  nation  and  Bovereign,  ib» 
injury  to,  54. 

possession  of  b  j  a  natio%  9S. 
ozdnsiTe  right  thereto^  ib. 
comprehends  two  things,  t6. 
right  of  domain  and  empire,  98,  99. 
acquisition  of  sovereignty  in  a  vacant 
ooontiy,  99. 
'  empire  over,  acqoired  with  domain,  i6. 

another  mode  of  acquiring  it,  %b. 
'  how  a  nation  maj  appropriate  U>  itatii 

'  a  desert  countO'i  ^* 

must  be  bj  possession,  ib, 
of  possession  where  occupied  by  a  few 
'  wandering  tribes,  99,  100, 101. 

'  of  colonies,  101. 

become  a  part  of  the  mother  oovntiy, 
i5. 
I  0/ Ae  eemrtU  tkinge  relating  to  oomUrj^  %b, 

i  dtisens,  who  are,  O. 

natives,  who  are,  ib. 
children  bom  of  oi1iz«iuv  their  rights^ 

ik 
of  foreigners,  ib, 
I  inhabitants,  who  are,  103. 

distinguished  firom  oitisens,  ibm 
I  of  foreigners  permitted  to  settle  there, 

i  ib, 

their  duty  to  defend  the  state,  ib. 
eigoj  oeJj  the  advantages   given  by 

the  hiw,  Ac,  ib.         ^ 
perpetual  Inhabitants,  who,  ib. 
their  ri^ts,  ib. 

rights  of,  pass  to  their  posterity,  ib, 
NaturaliMaUon,  what,  102,  and  a.  68. 
by  whom  granted,  102< 
>f  imperftot  natnraliiatioi^  ibn 
of  naturalisation  by  birth,  ib. 
In  Eaf^d  and  Poland,  ib, 
CkUdrem  o/oitiMne  bom  in  a  foreign  oowntry, 

ib. 
Gkildren  bom  at  tea,  ib, 

when  in  parts  beloagmg  to  the  nation, 

ib. 
on  the  open  sea,  ib, 
vessels  of  a  nation  a  part  of  its  territory, 

ib. 
children  bom  therein,  bom  within  its 

territory,  ib, 
otherwise,   if  bom  in  foreign  vessel, 

Ac,  ib. 
unless  in  a  port  belonging  to  their  own 
nation,  ib. 


COUNTRY  (ekildrtn  continued), 

CkOdren  bom  in  the  armiee  </  the  ttate,  103. 
are  bom  in  the  country,  ib, 
n  if  bom  in  the  house  of  its  minister 

at  a  foreign  court,  103. 
Settiement,  ib. 
what^  ib. 
Is  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with 

intent  of  always  staying  there,  ib. 
how  established,  ib. 
may  transfer  his  settlement,  ib. 
how  distinguished  from  habitation,  ib. 
of  natural  or  original  settlement,  ib. 
of  acquired  se^ement^  ib. 
Vagranie,  ih. 
who  are,  ib. 

are  people  who  have  no  settlement,  ib. 
children  of,  have  no  country,  ib, 
when  country  of,  that  of  parent,  ib. 
When  a  party  may  quit  JUe  country,  103, 

104. 
in  general  has  a  right  to  do  so,  104. 
M  on  aniving  at  years  of  discretion,  ib. 
must  not  endanger  its  welfare,  ib. 
distinction  between  intemal  and  ex- 

temal  obligation,  ib, 
should  not  qui^  except  firom  necessity, 

of  abandoning  country  at  a  time  of 
danger,  ib. 

right  of  country  to  punish,  ib.  and  n. 
Of  temporary  dbeeneefrom,  105. 

right  thereto  in  time  of  peace,  ib. 

retum  when  public  "^tetest  requires  % 
ib. 

variation  in  poHtieal  laws  herein,  ib. 

these  laws  must  be  observed,  ib. 

when  passports  requisite,  ib. 
Caeee  where  a  eitixen  hoe  a  right  to  quit  hie 
eouniry,  ib. 

when  he  cannot  procure  subsistence 
there,  ib. 

where  body  oC  society  fiiil  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations  towards 
him,  ib, 

or  attempt  to  enact  laws  he  is  not 
bound  to  submit  to,  106. 

instances  herein,  ib. 

where  only  one  religion  allowed^  106, 
67. 

where  popular  state  wish  to  have  a 
sovereign,  100, 11. 

or  to  submit  to  a  foreign  power,  106, 
94. 
Emigrante,  106. 

who  are,  ib. 

sources  of  right  to  emigrate,  t6. 

is  a  natural  right,  ib, 

or  arising  from  a  f\indamental  law  of 
the  state,  ib. 

<yc  from  a  vohmtaxy  grant  to  the  sove- 
reign, ih. 
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COUKTRT  {tmigranU  eonUnmed). 

bj  treaty  Arom  foreign  power,  lOA. 

on  aoooont  of  religion,  ib, 

or  where  one  state  refosea  to  reoeive 
ihoM  of  another,  106,  107. 

right  to  emigrate,  how  infringed,  107. 
StippUcamU,  ib, 

who  are,  tft. 
ExiU  aatd  Bam§hmmi  from^  ib. 

who  an  exile,  ib. 

one  driren  Arom  pUoe  of  lettlement^ 
hut  without  a  mark  of  infkmy,  t&. 

banishment  what,  ib. 

a  like  expulsion  with  mark  of  inlkmy, 
107,  and  note.' 

time  of,  107. 

distinction  between  exile  and  banish- 
ment,»». 

exile  sometimee  a  punishment^  ib. 

banishment  alwajs  one,  A. 

exile  is  either  voluntary  or  inTolnntarj, 
107, 108. 

voluntary  when  to  escape  punishment, 
107. 

involuntary  when  the  effect  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  108. 

limit  of,  as  to  place,  ib. 

exiled  and  banished  man  has  a  right  to 
live  somewhere,  «6. 

nature  of  this  right,  t6. 
is  of  an  imperfect  kind,  ib, 

right  of  nations  to  refuse  him  admit- 
tanoe,  «&• 

dutj  of  nations  towards  him, «'(. 

eannot  deprive  him  of  necessaries,  i&. 

or  punish  for  fiudte  committed  out  of 
their  tenitories,  100. 

unless  they  affect  the  safety  of  man- 
kind, ib. 

of  the  delivery  up  of  offenders,  109,  and 
note. 
COURT  OP  HONOUR, 

establishment  of,  proposed,  85,  86. 

COURTS  OF  JTUSTICB.    S—  JusncB. 

establishment  of,  78,  79. 
CREDENTIALS.    iSlMMmsna. 

what,  401. 

when  new  credentials  necessary,  600. 
CULTIVATION, 

utility  of  tillage,  84. 

advantages  of,  as  a  sonree  of  wealth,  ib. 

regulations  necessary  in  respect  of,  ib. 

distribution  of  land,  ib, 

protection  of  husbandmen,  85. 

should  be  placed  in  an  honourable  lighty 
ib. 

eultivailon  of  the  soil  a  natural  obligation, 
ib. 

of  public  granaries,  30. 

propriety  of  establishment  o^  ih, 

management  of,  ib. 


CURRENT  OF  RIVERS, 

works  tending  to  obstrue^  unlAwflilf  132, 
of  preventing  alteration  in,  122,  note. 
right  to  soil  on  change  o^  121,  122. 

CUSTOMARY  LAW, 
what,  Pref.  Ixv. 
how  fax  binding,  ib, 
foundation  and  extent  of,  ib. 
general  obligation  of,  ib, 
consent  to,  when  presumed,  IxvL 

DEGRADATION, 

suggestions  ae  to^  to  prevent  duaUiiigi^  M. 

DBMOORACT.    Sf  OovxiunmT. 
what,  2. 
empire  kept  by  body  of  nation  in  Us  own 

hands,  ib, 
also  called  a  popular  government  Aw 

DBfiXRTBRS^ 

punishment  o^  299L 

DOMAIN.    See  CouSTBT,  PbopbbtY. 

of  the  right  of,  183.     See  OBUOASlon 
AVD  Rights. 

DONATION, 

of  the  sovereign,  whai  228. 
distinction  between,  and  debts  o^  tft. 
should  be  with  a  view  to  pnblie  wvUbv, 

ib, 
revocation  of,  ib, 
immunities  and  privileges  In  nature  of, 

ib. 
revocation  of,  ih, 

DUELLING, 

condemned,  84. 

means  of  putting  a  stop  to  thia  disordei^ 

84  to  86. 
suggestions  respecting,  84,  85. 
of  establishing  a  Court  of  Honour,  85, 

86. 

ECCLESIASTICS.       Sea    RiuoiOK     Po- 

PBBT. 

of  the  sovereign's  authority  over,  68,  6C 

nature  of  this  authority,  64. 

rule  to  be  observed  with  respect  to^,  ih. 

should  be  subject  to  the  public  power,  ib. 

the  sovereign's  duty  towards  them,  ib. 

their  duty  to  the  state,  ib, 

reasons   establishing    sovereign's    ri^ 

over,  64,  65.  | 

aathorities  and  examples,  65. 
pernicious  eonsequences  of  a  eontrMy 

opinion,  ib, 
abuses  therefrom  particularised,  65,  6& 

ELECTIVE  STATE, 
what,  23. 
the  right  of  choosing  successor  on  death 

of  sovereign,  ib, 
elective  kings,  real  sovereigns,  24. 
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EMBASSY, 

right  of,  what»  452. 

of  sending  and  reoeiTing  publio  miniB- 

toTS,  ib, 
of  the  neceesitj  thereof,  ih, 
done  bj  the  agency  of  public  miniflten,  *b, 
explanation  of  tenn  minister,  453. 
of  the  right  of  Boyereigna  to  send  and 

receive  pnblic  ministers,  ib, 
right  not  taken  away  by  unequal  alliance, 

ib. 
or  by  a  treaty  of  protection,  ib, 
right  of  princes  and  states  herein,  ib, 
cities  that  have  the  right  of  banner^  454. 
of  ministers  of  yioeroys,  455. 
right  of  regents  during  an  inteiregnum, 

ib, 
molcfltation  in  exercise  of  rights  an  ii^uiy, 

ib. 
what  allowable  in  this  respect  in  time  of 

war,  455,  456. 
minister  of  friendly  power  to  be  received, 

450. 
of  resident  ministers,  ib. 
how  ministers  of  an  enemy  to  be  admit- 
ted, 457. 
firom  a  usurper,  when,  457,  458. 
instances  herein,  ib. 
EMIGRANT.    See  Couvtbt. 
who  are  emigrants,  106. 
right  to  emigrate,  106,  83. 
sources  of  their  right,  106. 

from  law  of  nature,  ib. 

or  fiindamental  law  of  the  state,  ib. 

from  voluntary  grant  of  sovereign, 
ib. 

or  from  treaty  with  foreign  power, 
ib. 
infringement  of  their  right,  107. 

remedy  for  that  infringement^  «&• 
BNEM7, 

WMo  it  an  enemy,  821,  and  note, 
distinction  between  public  and  private 

enemy,  821. 
all  subjects  of  two  states  at  war  are  ene- 
mies, ib. 
and  continue  so  in  all  places,  ib, 
except  in  a  neutral  state,  ib. 
women  and  children  are  enemfes,  821, 

851. 
how  to  be  treated,  321,  362. 
in  case  of  sovereigns,  863. 
Cf  tkinge  belonging  to  the  enemy,  822. 
belong  to  the  nation  at  large,  ib. 
continue  such  everywhere,  ih. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
neutral  things  found  with  enemy  not  o, 

ib. 
lands  possessed  by  foreigners  in  enemy's 

country,  ib, 
things   due  to  the  enemy  by  a  third 

party,  322,  323. 


ENEMY  {eonHniaed). 

Of  iho  enemy'e  cUliee,  828. 
treaties  of  alliance  in  war,  323,  324. 
defensive  and  offensive  treaties,  824. 
several  kinds  of,  823,  324. 
difference  between  warlike  associations 

and  auxiliary  treaties,  824. 
auxiliary  troops,  what^  ib. 
subsidies,  what^  ib. 
treaties  respecting,  ib. 
when  a  nation  allowed  to  assist  anothei, 

ib. 
genersl  principle  herein,  ib. 
when  to  make  alliances  for  war,  824-5. 
of  alliances  made  with  nation  actually 

engaged  in  war,  825,  333. 
alliances  in  time  of  peace,  825,  838. 
tacit  clause  in  every  alliance,  825. 
refusing  succours  when   no   breach   of 

alliance,  826. 
casus  foederis,  what,  ib. 
never  takes  place  in  an  ux^ust  war,  826, 

830. 
how  it  exists  in  a  defensive  one,  826. 
or  in  a  treaty  of  guarantee,  ib. 
of  granting  or  revising  succours,  826, 

827. 
of  two  parties  in  alliance  coming  to  a 

rupture,  327. 
duty  of  third  party  herein,  ib, 
of  the  enemy's  associates,  328. 
who  deemed  such,  328  to  331. 
those  who  make  common  cause  with  him, 

are,  828. 
or  assist  him,  without  being  obliged  to  it 

by  treaties,  ib. 
or  are  in  an  offensive  alliance  with  him, 

829. 
how  a  defensive  alliance  associates  with 

the  enemy,  ib. 
in  what  case  it  does  not  produce  the  same 

effect,  329,  830. 
whether  necessary  to  declare  war  against 

enemy's  associates,  331. 
0/the  right  over  thinge  belonging  to  the  ene- 
my, 864.    See  Wab. 
0/  levying  eontributione  on  enemy'e  country, 

366.    See  Was. 
0/ faith  between  enemiee,  871.    See  Wam. 

ENLISTMENT, 
of  troops,  294. 
in  foreign  countries,  298. 

ENVOY, 
who,  460. 
rank  of,  ib, 

are  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  ib. 
the  latter  held  in  greater  consideration, 
ib. 
EQUITY,  COURT  OF, 

bill  in,  to  enforce  treaty,  not  sustainable, 
V.  in  note. 
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BSCHEATAGE, 

what,  176,  and  notfl. 
dootrine  of,  ib, 

EXCHANGE.    Sm  Uawvt  amd  Bzoxamb. 
of  money,  irhaX,  47. 
a  enatoni   of  norehanti  for  remitting 

money,  iU 
ihonld  be  rapportod  by  good  ]mm9,  ih. 
duty  of  nation!  berein,  ib. 

EXCOMMUNICATION.    &•  Povut. 
abuse  of  the  Pope's  power  bereiuy  73, 
of  men  in  oflioo,  ib. 
of  soToreigns,  ib, 
instanoes  of  abase,  74. 
abuses  not  eonflned  to  P<^iy  ib, 
instanoes  hereof,  74»  7b,  in  note. 

EXEMPTION, 

firom  oszrying  arms,  295* 

EXILE.    See  Baxibbmxxt. 
who  an  exile,  107. 

distinction  between^  and  banishment^  ib, 
one  driven  from  plaoe  of  settlement^  ib, 
bnt  without  mark  of  infamy,  ib, 
time  of  exile  nnlimited,  ib, 
when  a  punishment,  ib. 
is  voluntary  or  involuntary,  ib,,  108. 
voluntary,  if  to  avoid  punishment,  108. 
involuntary,  where    effect   of  superior's 

order,  ib, 
when  limited  to  place,  ib, 
right  of,  to  live  somewhere,  ib, 
though  right  only  an  imperfect  one,  ib, 
nations  may  refuse  him  admittance,  ib, 
but  not  without  good  reasons,  ib, 
cannot  punish  for  offences  committed  out 

of  their  territories,  109. 
except  for  safety  of  mankind,  ib, 
of  delivery  up  of  offenders,  109,  and  note. 

EXTERNAL  LAW, 

what,  Ldl. 

distinction  botween,  and  internal,  bdi. 
external  law  relates  to  men,  ib, 
internal  to  the  eonsdence,  ib, 

FALSEHOOD, 
whal»  872,  373. 

distinction  between,  and  a  lie,  872. 
when  bound  to  speak  the  truth  to  an 
enemy,  873.    See  Enekt. 

FEDERAL  REPUBLIC, 
what,  3. 

a  anion  of  independent  states  by  a  per- 
petoal  oonfederaoy,  8. 

FEUDATORY  STATES, 
what^3. 

one  doing  homage  to  a  foreign  power,  3. 
though  still  a  eovereign  state,  ib. 


FOREIGNERS^ 
described,  171. 
nles  with  respect  to,  171. 
eondnct  state  should  observe  towards^  A. 
right  of,  to  enter  territory,  172. 
■al^eel  to  the  Uws,  172, 178. 
and  punishable  aecoiding  ttswte^  172. 
disputes  of,  how  jndged,  172,  aad  note. 
proteetion  dne  to,  178. 
their  duties  towards  the  elate,  O. 
to  wliat  burthens  subject^  174. 
eontinm  memben  of  their  own  tomntrj, 

ib. 
■tale  has  no  right  over  peteens  ei;  ih. 
nor  over  personal  properly  e^  A. 
who  are  the  heirs  of  a  foreigBe^  ITS. 
right  of,  to  make  a  will,  ib, 
will,  how  affected  by  law  of  eovnCiy,  ib. 
of  eeekeatage,  or  doctrine  of  alienage^  176^ 

and  note, 
of  the  right  of,  traOe  fetedme,  177. 
ef  immovable  properly  poiseased  bj,  177, 

and  notes, 
eannot  inherit  real  property,  177,  note. 
ezeeptions  thereto  by  trsa^,  177,  note. 
mairriagee  of,  177. 
validity,  and  proof  of,  177,  aotoh. 

FOREIGN  JUDGMENT, 

effect  of,  and  proof  thereof,  166,  note. 
English    law   on  this   salgee^  166^  in 
note. 

FOREIGN  LATf, 

how  proved,  178  and  note,  177,  note 

GL0R7, 

of  a  nation,  what,  9L 

advantages  of,  ib. 

duty  of  nation  to  establish,  ibm 

how  a4N|aired,  ih. 

duty  of  the  prince  herein,  ib. 

of  the  dtisens,  92. 

example  of  the  Swiss,  ib. 

attacking  the  glory  of  a  nation,  98. 

GOVERNMENT, 

Of  ike  eeveral  kinde  of,  2. 

1.  Popular  or  DemocraHe,  ib, 
what^  ib. 

empire  kept  by  body  of  nation  in  Hi 
own  hands,  ib, 

2.  Arietoeratie,  ib, 
-what,  ib, 

where  intrusted  to  a  nnmber  of  eitiseni^ 

a. 

8.  Monarehieal,  ib. 
what,  ib, 

where  power  in  a  single  person,  A. 
Principal  objeete  of,  33. 

1.  To  provide  for  neeeuitiee  of 

ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib, 
should  procure  plenty,  ib. 
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QOYBRNMBNT  (eontinMed), 

•ad  take  ewn  there  be  laiRdeM  work- 

meiif  88* 
■hoDld  prerent  emigration  of  thoee  lue- 

ftd,f6. 
•nd  pnnisb  emiMsriee  entking  them 

sinijy84. 
ahonld  enoourmge  lAbovr  and  Industry, 

X  T0  protmrv  JboppMieM  0/  nrntion,  47. 
nation  shoidd  labour  after  its  own  hap- 

pineee,  •&. 
ahoold  instmot  people,  47, 48. 
•dneale  yonth,  48. 

examples  of^oient  statee  herein,  ib. 
should  fbeter  and  enoonrage  the  arts 

andseienees,  ib, 
allow  freedom  of  phUosophleal  disens- 

sion,  49. 
laiplre  a  love  of  Tirtue,  81. 
a  halted  of  Tice,  «&. 
hereby  intention  of  mlert  dlseovered, 

t6. 
states  Ae.  sbo«ld  peifee*  its  nnderstend- 

ing  and  will,  62. 
aad  direei  knowledge  of  eiliMBS  to  its 

welfiffe,<5. 
should  inspire  them  with  the  lore  of 

eonntry,  5%  68. 
io  in  eaeh  indlTidnal,  68. 
the  Uke  between  the  nation  snd  its 

sovereign,  4b. 
definition  of  term  oonntry,  68,  64, 101, 

108. 
man's  doty  towards  it,  64. 
eriminal  to  injure  one's  eountry,  iB. 
the  glory  of  good  citiiens,  ib, 
examples,  ih. 
tt  To  fcrHfyiUel/agaif^eaUernal  attack*, 

87. 
of  national  strength,  %b, 
how  oonstitoted,  ib. 
by  number  of  eitiiens,  %b, 
their  miUtsiy  Tirtnes,  ib, 
and  their  riehes,  ib. 
inerease  of  population,   and  how  ef- 

fB0ted,i6. 
of  national  valour,  88,  89. 
other  miUtBiy  virtaes,  89. 
in  what  eonsists  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 

ib.,  90. 
not  in  revenues  of  sovereign,  89. 
but  in  that  of  individuals,  89,  00. 
strength  of  state  increased   thereby, 

90. 
when  may  be  employed  in  defenee  of 

the  state,  ih. 
state  should  have  inoome  proportionate 

to  iiB  expenditure,  ib. 
of  the  public  revenue  and  taxes,  ib. 
should  not  increase  its  power  by  illegal 

means,  ib. 

80 


GOYEBNMBNT  (eontMuMQ. 

power  of  nation  relative,  90. 

should  be  measured  by  that  of  iti 

neighbours,  ib, 
er  those  from  whom  it  has  any  thing 

tofbar,  16. 
is  sufficientiy  powerfU  when  it  ean 

resist  atUeks,  ib. 
of  the  prudenoe  requisite  herein,  ib, 

GRANARIES, 

propriety  of  establishing  o^  88. 

GITARAKTT.    Stc  Thxatxbs. 
for  observance  of  treaties,  286. 
wfaa1^t6. 
gives  the  guarantee  no  right  to  tntcrfiBV% 

ib. 
nature  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  288. 
cannot  impair  the  rights  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaranty,  ib, 
HARBOURS, 

of  seashore,   to  whom   belonging,  129, 

130. 

HEREDITARY   STATE.     &••  SuooMiiTa 

Stati. 
what^24. 
origin  of,  ib, 

when  may  be  ohanged,  ib. 
of  renunciations,  26. 
how  &r  binding>  ib, 
of  regents,  27. 
who  to  decide  disputes  respeeting  soeoes* 

sion,  ib. 
foreign  powers  ought  not^  29. 

HOSPITALS.    iS'eeWAK. 

erection  o^  for  invalids^  298. 

HOSTAGES.    See  Trsatt. 

who  are  such,  238,  230. 

given  for  observance  of  treaties,  ib, 

of  the  right  over  them,  239. 

their  liberty  alone  pledged,  ib, 

when  they  are  to  be  seut  back,  ib, 

whether  they  may  be  detained  on  any 
other  account^  ib. 

mtLj  be  detained  for  their  own  actions, 
240. 

of  tiieir  support,  ib. 

to  be  provided  by  party  giving,  ib, 

subject  cannot  refuse  to  be,  241. 

but  a  vassal  may,  ib, 

who  may  give  and  receive  hostages,  ib, 

rank  of  hostages,  ib, 

ought  not  to  escape,  ib. 

on  escape,  should  be  sent  back,  242. 

death  of,  whether  to  be  replaoed,  ib, 

of  him  who  takes  the  place  of,  t6. 

of  a  hostage  succeeding  to  the  crown,  ib, 

to  be  released  on  delivexy  of  another  suf- 
ficient hostage,  ib. 

liability  of,  ends  witii  treaty,  ib. 
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HOSTAGES  (ooNlMMMi). 

Tiolftdon  of  troaty  u  ii^iixy  to  the  hoit- 

Aee0,243. 
abandonment  o^  by  BorereigD*  %b, 
oompeuataon  dae  to  them  thereoBf  ift. 
&te  of,  when  he  who  hu  given  them  fUli 

in  his  engafement^  ift. 
may  transfer  his  ellegianoe^  ib, 
life  o^  oannot  be  taken,  %b. 

IMMUNTTIBS.    Se*  Pomr. 

abuse  of  popish  clergy  in  respeet  o^  71. 
attempt  of,  to  escape  from  politioal  an- 

thority,  ib, 
of  their  church  possessions,  72,  73. 

UfPBBFECT  NATURALIZATION, 
what,  102. 

INHABITANT.    See  CousTBT. 
who  deemed  snoh,  102. 
the  foreigners  settled  in  a  oonntiy,  ib. 
their  rights  and  duties,  ib. 
are  liable  to  the  laws,  %b. 
are  bound  to  defend  the  state,  ib, 
of  perpetual  inhabitants,  ib, 
who  are  such,  ib. 
children  of,  their  rights,  ib, 

INHERITANGE.    See  Tnovumrr, 

right  of  parties  to  bequeath  property, 

110. 
limitation  of  right,  ii. 
law  o^  in  England,  110,  note. 

INSTEUCTIONS.      See    MnrnTiB,    PuB- 
uo. 
to  public  ministers,  what,  40L 

INTERNAL  LAW  OF  NATIONS, 

what^lTiiL 
why  so  called,  ib. 

INTERNAL  POUCB, 
what,  83. 

essential  to  preserve  order,  ib, 
regulations  to  enforce,  ib* 
Holland  instanced,  ib, 

INTERNATIONAL  COURT, 
difficult  to  establish,  liiL 
observations  hereon,  ib. 

JURISDICTION, 
of  a  nation,  100. 
nature  and  extent  of,  «(. 
nations  should  respect  right  of,  ib. 
effect  of,  in  foreign  countries,  ib.,  and  n. 
(107). 

JUS  POSTLIMINIUM, 
right  of,  defined,  392. 
foundation  of  right,  ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  herein,  ib. 
how  right  takes  eifect,  398. 
whether  among  allien  ib 


JUS  POSTLIMINIUM  ((eonlfoiwi). 

of  no  validity  in  neutral  nations,  393. 
what  things  reooverable  by  this  rig^ 

394. 
right  when  presumed  to  be  relinqmabed, 

ib. 
of  persons  who  oannot  return  to  xi|^i  o^ 

ib. 
but  e^Joy  it  when  retaken,  ib. 
whether  right  extends  to  property  aUen. 

ated  by  enemy,  395. 
distinction  between  movable  and  imnaor- 

able  property,  ib. 
whether  a  subdued  nation  can  aigoy  this 

ric^t,39«. 
distinction  herein,  ib. 
right  for  what  U  restored  at  the  poftecb 

397. 
for  things  ceded  to  the  enemy,  ib. 
does  not  exist  on  eondnsion  of  peae^  ib. 
why  always  in  force  for  prisoners,  ib. 
how  lights  of  prisoners  subsist  398. 
will  of  prisoner  at  war,  ib. 
marriage  not  dissolved  by  captivity  of  ona 

of  the  parties,  ib. 
regulations  respecting  right  o^  ertaWisha^ 
by  treaty  or  custom,  ib. 

JUSTICE  AND  POLITY, 

necessity  for  observance  o^  77, 160. 

a  nation  ought  to  make  Justioe  reigD»  7T 

methods  of  doing  so,  ib. 

by  establishing  good  laws,  ib. 

by  enforcing  execution  of  them,  77,  78. 

duty  of  prince  in  this  respect,  78. 

how  he  is  to  dispense  Justice,  ib. 

should  appoint  enlightened  and  vpright 
Judges,  ib. 

ordinary  courts  should  determina  nreiiiia 
eanses,  79. 

should  establish  supreme  oouta,  A. 

of  the  right  of  appeal,  ib. 

prince  should  preserve  forms  of  justioei  80. 

should  support  authority  of  Judges  «&. 

of  dietribuHve  Justioe,  ib. 

meaning  of  term,  i6. 

should  regulate  distribution  of  employ- 
ments and  rewards,  i6. 

of  the  puniehmeni  of  transgressora,  81. 

fonndation  of  right  to  punish,  ib. 

who  to  punish,  ib. 

of  the  criminal  laws,  ib, 

necessity  o^  to  prevent  crime,  ib. 

of  the  degree  of  punishment,  82. 

should  be  limited  to  safety  of  state,  ib. 

should  be  proportioned  to  guilt  of  party, 
ib. 

should  not  be  sanguinary,  ib, 

consequences  thereof,  ib, 

execution  of  the  laws,  82,  83. 

to  whom  belongs,  82. 

duty  in  this  respect,  82,  83. 
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JTTSTICB  AND  P0LrF7  (comUmfy 
.■honld  not  aggiarate  the  B«ntexie6»  83. 
of  pardoning,  ib. 
an  attribute  of  the  BOTenign,  i&. 
how  to  be  exeroiaed,  ib, 
of  the  internal  police,  ib, 
in  what  it  oonaiatiy  ih. 
essential  to  preserre  order,  ib, 
regulations  to  enforoe,  ib, 
Holland  instanced,  ib. 
of  duelling  or  single  combat^  84. 
eustom  of,  condemned,  ib, 
means  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  disorder, 

84^7. 
of  the  obsenrance  of  justioe  between  na- 
tions, 160. 
necessity  for  obserraace  o^  ib. 
obligations   of  nations   to   cnltiTate  !<» 

ib, 
right  of  refiiBing  to  iobmit  to  ii^iutiM^ 

15L 
right  a  perfect  one,  and  produoes,  ib. 

the  right  of  defence,  ib, 

and  right  of  doing  ourselves  justioe, 
ib. 
right  to  punish  ix^nstice,  ib. 
right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 

despises  justice,  ib. 

KING.    See  SoYXBEiair,  Soyxbbioh  Stati. 

LAKE.    Soe  Riybbs,  SmAVfl,  and  Laxbs. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  thelnorease  of  lakes,  ib. 
of  the  land  formed  on  banks  of,  135. 
to  whom  belonging,  ib. 
where  bed  of,  dried  up,  ib. 
Jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  rivers,  ib. 

LAW  OF  NATIONS, 

defined,  Iv. 

idea  and  general  principles  of  the  law  of 
nations,  Iv.,  IviiL 
what  meant  bj  a  nation  or  state.  It. 
it  is  a  moral  person,  ib. 
definition  of  the  law  of  nations,  ib. 

general  view  of,  and  how  ascertained^  ib., 
n.(l). 

present  sources  of  information  thereon, 
Iv. 

violation  of,  when  a  ground  of  war,  ib, 

no  permanent  or  general  court  of,  ib, 

teaches  rights  and  obligations  of  nations, 
Iv.  in  note. 

knowledge  of,  essential,  ib. 

how  knowledge  of,  ascertained,  ib. 

Christianity  the  unfailing  rule  in  con- 
struction of,  ib. 

in  Great  Britain  held  to  be  part  of  law 
of  the  land,  ib. 

sources  of  information  reBi>ecting,  enume- 
rated, ib. 
In  what  light  nation  contidered,  Ivi 


LAW  OF  NATIONS  {eonHmed). 

In  what  law  it  origin<My  contittea,  M,     m 
originally  the  law  of  nature,  ib. 
though  limited,  Ac,  by  circumstances^  ib, 
definition  of  the  neeeuary  law  of,  IviiL 
application  of,  to  nations,  ib. 
internal  law  of  nations,  what,  ib. 
natural  law  of,  what^  ift. 
it  is  immutable,  ib. 
nations  cannot  make  change  in,  ib. 
nor  dispense  with  obligations  arising  tnm 

it,  ib. 
treaty,  Ac,  contravening^  unlawlU,  lis. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
Society  eetabliehed   by  natme    between  aU 

nmnkind,  ib. 
M  between  men,  ib. 
M  between  nations,  Ix. 
object  of  tbis  society  of  nations,  IzL 
general  obligations  herein,  ib. 

L  to  benefit  other  nations  withoni 
prejudice  to  itself,  Ixii 

2.  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  liberty 
and  independence,  ib, 
effect  of  that  liberty,  IxiL,  867. 
nation  may  judge  for  itself,  ib, 
of  making  war  for  ii^uries  to,  Ixir. 
extent  of  that  right,  ib. 
Dietinetione  between  internal  and  extemat, 

per/eet  and  imper/eet  obUgatUme  and 

righte,  IxiL 
internal  obligation  binds  the  consoianoey 

ib. 
eoBtemal  relates  to  men,  ib. 
internal  obligation  is  of  the  same  natON^ 

ib, 
though  varying  in  degree,  t&. 
eoBtemal  is  divided  into  perfect  and  imper* 

teet,ib. 
perfect,  what,  ib. 
imperfect,  what^  i(. 
SqnaUty  of  natione,  IxiiL 
all  naturally  equal,  ib. 
and  inherit   the   same  obligationfl  anl 

rights,  ib. 
without  regard  to  power  or  weakness,  ib, 
effect  of  that  equality,  ib. 
each  nation  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 

«». 
when  rights  of  others  not  affected  thereby, 

ib. 
Voluntary  law  of  n€aion»,  ib.  and  note 
what  meant  thereby,  ib. 
right  of  nations  against  infhtctors  of,  Ixlr. 
right  of  declaring  war,  ib. 
measure  of  that  right,  ib. 
Cfonventional  law  of  natione,  Ixv.  and  Ik 

(Ixiv). 
what,  and  who  bound  by,  Ixv. 
Onetomary  law  of,  ib. 
founded  on  a  tacit  consent,  ib, 
how  distinguished,  ib. 
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LAW  OF  NATIOire  {eonHtmBii. 
general  roles  respeettn^  IzT. 
how  &r  oUigatory,  Izri 
when  may  be  relfaqiikhad,  ^ 
PotiHv0  law  of^  tft. 
is  of  three  kinds,  ti. 
Toltmtatji  i&. 
eostomary,  %b. 
oonyenUonal,  %b, 
from  whenoe  proceedings  ib, 
dednoed  from  the  wiH  of  nallocM,  «A. 
distingaished  from  natural  or  neceMory 
law  of  nations,  Hk 
CfenercU  maxim  retp&eHnff  tiM  i>f  neoemmy 
and  vol^mtary  law  of  natiofu,  ib» 

LBaiSLATIVB  POWER, 
what»  11. 
to  whom  intmsfedf  ib. 

may  be  to  the  sorereigni  ib, 

or  to  an  assembly,  ih, 

or  to  both  jolnily,  ib. 
right  of,  to  change  the  constiitation,  ib. 
only  extends  to  ciyil  and  political  laws, 

ib. 
and  not  to  fundamental  laws,  ib. 

LETTBR  OF  HARQUB.    Ste  RsvutAX.. 

what»  285. 
LIB, 

distineUon  betweao,  asid  m&n  AJsehood, 

872,  878. 
irhoB  bovnd  to  speak  4he  truth  to  an 
enemy,  373.    See  Binxr. 

HANIFBSTOBS, 
whaf^  819. 

MABITIMB  LAW, 

ancient  codes  relating  to>  Iv.  in  note. 

is  imperfect  ib. 
MABRIAGB, 

of  aliens,  177,  and  note. 

ralidity  and  constnietioB  «^  in  Bng^d, 
166,  note,  177,  note» 

how  proved,  177,  note. 

not  dissolyed  by  captivity  of  one  of  the 
parties^  8«& 
MBDIATION, 

what^  276. 

in  time  of  peaoe,  ib. 

in  time  of  war,  437. 
ICERCENART  SOLDIERS. 

who,  297. 
MILITARY  DISCIPLINE, 

importance  of,  considered,  299. 
MILITARY  LAWS, 

necessity  of,  considered  299. 
MINISTERS,  PUBLIC, 

who  are,  468. 

of  the  seyeral  orders  of,  469. 

their  origin,  ib. 

their  representattre  oharaeter,  a. 


MDnBTKBS,  PUBLIC  (cMHuMid). 
0/  amboieaden,  459.    See  AnistiMi. 

are  ordinary  or  extraetdtnaiy,  «lw 

distinettoB  herein,  ib. 

privileges  of,  and  rights,  t^and  a^  (4H^ 
0/ envoy 9,  460. 

are  ordinary  or  eztntortinary,  ik 

importance  of  the  latter,  ib» 
O/reeidenU,  ib. 

of  ministers  singly  so  esUed,  ik 

representative  eharaeter  mt,  ib. 

distinction  between  and  mimiam  ertn- 
Wfdinttfy,  460,  46L 

of  consols,  agents,  depuUei^  eosmunog. 
ere,  Acw,  4Jb\. 

credentials,  what,  ib. 

character  of  minista  known  by,  tk 
InttntctuHU  of,  defined,  ib» 

what  they  contain,  ib. 
SigJU  o/eendinff  ambaatadon,  461,  Mt 
0/  the  righte,  privUegfee,  and  immmUia  c/, 
464. 

of  the  respeot  doe  to  then,  ik. 

persons  o^  sacred  and  inviohtbla^  ih. 

privilege  of,  from  arrest^  459,  note. 

partacnlar  prelection  d«e  to  Wm,  4(1 

fa^Juries  toy  how  redressed,  it. 

when  protection  to^  ocMnmenosi^  406. 

what  dae  to  them  in  eomitriei  diniKk 
which  they  pass,  ib. 
O/ambaeeadore  going  to  em  iiieiif'iflwt|, 
467. 

when  may  be  arrested,  ib. 

instance  of  arres^  ib. 

of  embassies  between  enemiei^  A. 

necessiiy  for,  ib, 
0/herulde,  tntmpetere,  ottd  drmmun,  4tl 

are  privileged  messengers,  «&. 

persons  of,  to  be  respected,  ib. 

even  in  civil  war,  468,  469. 

may  be  ref^istd  admittance,  whm,  4M. 

appearance  of  insolt  to,  shonld  be  trddei 
ib. 

by  and  to  whom  they  may  be  sest,  47i 
Ind^^tendence  of/oretffH  minieter^  0. 

how  they  shonld  behsre,  472. 

independence  of,  not  to  be  eonmted  iot» 
licentionsness,  ib. 

mnst  conform  to  the  customs  sndkffio' 
the  country,  472,  473. 

so  far  as  consistent  with  Us  mlssioB,  471 
Tampering  toithJtdelUg  of,  478. 
Bribery  of,  and  when  exemable,  47S,  474. 

of  making  presents,  Ac.,  by,  ik 
ITow  puniehable,  475,  478. 

1.  Ibr  ordinary  transgressioDi^  475. 

2.  for  offences  against  the  prince,  tb. 
right  of  ordering  away,  ik 

or  of  repressing  him  by  force,  if  he  be- 
haves as  an  enemy,  476. 

or  where  he  forms  dangeroos  ploto  as<! 
eonspirades,  ik 
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MINI8TEBS,  PI7BLI0  (comHmudy 
1niit>n<ii  of  diwitiwlj  477. 
what  niAj  be  done  to  hi]%  MOOirdiiig  to 

the  ezigeneies  of  the  eaM,  478. 
of  ambaaaador  attempting  the  life  of  the 

aoToreiipi,  479. 
initaaoes  req»eoting  imnmiiitiee  of  pablie 

minuten,  480, 481. 
what  repziaalt  maj  be  made  on,  481. 
wh  J  not  in  general  pennitted,  481,  483. 
AgrtimtmU  ^  nolioMe  retpeoCu^  prwUeget 

of,  482. 
allowed  the  ixee  exeroiae  of  Us  religion, 

483. 
exemption  o^  from  impoeta,  484. 
to  what  extent,  ib. 
this  obligation  founded  on  nae  aftd  ena- 

tom,  485. 
0/  eeorce  mimtUn,  ib, 
righta  and  dntiea  of,  485,  488. 
of  a  aorereign  in  a  foreign  oonntqr,  488. 
oondnct  to  be  pumed  towarda,  ih, 
hia  righta^  pririlegen^  and  aeoority,  486, 

487. 
0/  ctepmiM  to  ttaiM,  487. 
righta  and  imnranitiea  o^  i5. 
aafe^  to  penona  of,  ib, 
MINISTBKS    07    BSUaiOK.     See   Bx- 

uoioir. 
MI8SI0NABIES, 

of  their  employment  in  leliglonB  mikttera, 

168. 
of  refoaal  of  admittance  to  them,  ib, 
MONABCHT.    See  GoTBBmcBKT. 
defined,  2. 

a  goremment  eonfided  to  one  penon,  2. 
form  of,  considered,  2,  in  note. 
ICONBT  AND  EXCHAKGE, 
0/  ike  eetablUhmeni  of  money,  45. 
Qtilitj7  and  oonyenienoe  of,  ib, 
oommeroe  facilitated  bj,  ib. 
duty  of  nation  with  reapeot  to  coin,  ib, 
impreaaion  on  the  aeal  of  ita  atandard 

Talne,  ib, 
ahonld  be  coined  in  aovereign'a  nami^  ib* 
amount  of  coinage,  ib, 
of  inereaaing  yalne  of,  when  inexpedient^ 

ib, 
righta  in  reapeot  of,  46. 
atate  alone  haa  the  rig^t  of  coining,  {&. 
of  connterfeiting  coin,  ih. 
an  offence  against  the  aoTcreign,  ib, 
thoagh  made  of  standard  yalne,  •&• 
coining  a  prerogatire  of  mi^eaty,  ib, 
how  one  nation  may  ix^ore  another  in  the 

article  of  coin,  47. 
aa  by  counterfeiting,  ib, 
or  protecting,  Ac  those  who  do,  ib, 
all  princes  eqnally  intereated  in  exteamin- 

ating  them,  ib.,  and  note. 
0/  ex9hauge  o'Mf  the  Uxwe  of  commerce,  47. 


MONET  AND  EXOHAKM  {oomint^, 

a  ewtom  of  meiohanta  fbr  remitting 
money,  47. 

•honld  be  ampported  by  good  lawa,  ib, 

duty  of  nationa  herein,  ih, 
MOKOPOLY.    See  ConcxBOx. 

dn^  of  BOTcreign  to  hinder,  1x6. 

MUNICIPAL  G0T7BT.    See  JimiaDionoH. 
Jurisdiction  of,  Iv.  in  note, 
cannot  enforce  treaty,  ih, 
when  otherwise,  ib, 
NATION.    SeeQTAtm, 

law  of.    See  Law  of  NAnom. 

meaning  of  tern  nation.  If,  L 

la  a  moral  penon,  ib, 

ansceptible  of  obUgationa  and  righta,  It., 

4. 
of  the  atate  and  aovereignij  of,  1. 
of  the  aereral  kinds  of  government  of,  2. 
Oenered  prineipU  <^  tke  dutUe  </  amatum 
iovarde  iteelf,  4. 
ahould  act  agraeably  to  ita  nature^  ib. 
ahonld  preaenre  and  perf»ct  itaelf,  ib, 
in  what  oonaista  ita  preaerratioa,  ib. 
what  ita  perfection,  ik, 
what  ia  the  end  of  civil  aoe&atyi  5. 
of  the  natioa'a  obligation  to  pieaerve 

itaelf,  ib, 
alae  to  preeerre  ita  nuemben^  ib, 
haa  a  right  to  everything  neceaeaiy  for 

ita  preaervi^on,  6. 
or  which  may  promote  that  end,  ib. 
ahonld  avoid  every  thing  that  might 

occasion  ita  deatmctiony  6,  7. 
ahonld  be  peiiisct  in  itaelf  and  state,  6. 
ahonld    avoid    every   thing   contrary 

thereto,  7. 
of  the  right  derived  firom  these  obli- 

gationa,  ib, 
examples, «(. 

a  nation  ought  to  know  itself,  8. 
Common  tbaiee  qf,  Umarde  o<A«rt,  133. 
foundation  of  theae  dntiea,  133, 134. 
effioea  of  homanity,  134, 135. 
diiforenee  of  religion  should  not  pre- 
olnde  the  performanee  of  them, 
139. 
inatanoea,  180, 140,  and  notea. 
general  principle  of  the  mutual  dunea 

of  nations,  135. 
dntiea  of  a  nation  tot  the  preaervation 

of  others,  ib, 
ahonld  aaaiat  «  nation  aAoted  with 
liMniae   or    other  calamity,  136^ 
endnote, 
inatanoea^  136. 
ahould  contribute  to  the  pecfeetion  cf 

otiier%  136, 137. 
#f  tiie  right  to  reqnire  the  otteee  of 

humanity,  138. 
of  the  right  to  reAM*  them,  ib. 
3D 
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KATION  (eonHnwd). 

perfonnance  of,  oaimot  be  enforeed,  138. 

mataal  love  of  nations,  t(. 

•aeh  nation  shoold  cnltiTate  the  fHend- 

ahip  of  others,  188, 1S9. 
and  perfeot  itself  for  the  advantne  of 

others,  139. 
to  take  oare  of  their  glory,  ib. 
role  and  measnre  of  the  offices  of  ha- 

mani^,  140. 
partionlar  limitation  with  regaxd  to  the 

prinoe,  141. 
no  nation  ought  to  Ix^Jore  othen,  141, 

142. 
meaning  of  the  word  injure,  141,  note, 
how  fkr  one  nation  may  ii^nre  the  oom- 

meree  of  another,  142,  note. 
case  of  rerolted  oolony,  ib. 
should  aToid  giving  offenoe  to  others, 

142, 143. 
of  the  publication  of  libels,  143,  note. 
0/  ike  protection  eoughi  Sy  a  nation,  93. 
of  simple  protection,  93,  94. 
how  obtained,  and  terms,  ih. 
reserration  of  right  of  goremment,  %b, 
Tolontary  submission  of  one  nation  to 

another,  94. 
when  may  lawfully  do  so,  ih, 
on  what  terms,  t ft. 

of  the  dilTerent  kinds  of  snbmission,  ib, 
may  leave  inferior  nation  a  jMut  of  the 

sovereignty,  ib. 
may  totally  abolish  11^  ib. 
may  incorporate  the  two  In  one,  ib. 
right  of  eitisens  when  nation  submits  to  a 

foreign  power,  ib, 
when  not  bound  to  submit,  ib, 
may  sell  efTeets  and  retire  elsewhere,  94, 

106. 
these  compacts  how  annulled,  96. 
by  failure  of  protection,   96,   90,   and 

note, 
through  want  of  good  faith,  95. 
by  infidelity  of  party  protected,  ib. 
by  encroachments  of,  protected,  ib, 
by  silence  of  party  protected,  95,  96. 
0/  ike  eeparation o/anaHon/rom  a  etate  of 

which  it  ie  a  member,  96,  97. 
difference  between  incorporated  nations 

and  those  merely  in  a  state  of  sub- 
jection, ib, 
iUlure  of  protection  alone  no  grovnd  of 

separation,  i'6. 
their  dn^  when  in  danger,  97. 
to  use  endeavours  to  maintain  themselves 

in  their  present  state,  ib, 
if  overcome  by  force,  may  treat  with  the 

conqueror,  ib, 
their  right  when  abandoned,  97,  98. 
may  provide  for  their  own  safety,  97. 
instances,  97,  98. 
Of  the  eetttbHehmmU  o/,  in  a  eotmfry,  98. 


NATIOK  {continued), 

possession  of,  and  how  acquired,  98. 
exclusive  right  thereto,  ib. 
eomprehends  two  things,  ib, 
right  of  dowtain  and  empire,  ib, 
acquisition  of,  in  a  vacant  country,  99. 
empire  over,  acquired  with  domain,  »&. 
another  mode  of  acquiring  it,  ib. 
of  appropriation  of  a  desert  country  bj  a 

nation,  ib. 
must  take  entire  possesion,  ib, 
where  possession  in    a   few  wandering^ 

tribes,  99, 100,  lOL 
by  treaties,  163. 
our  'duty  to  conform  to  general  eostoms^ 

163,  and  note, 
of  mutual  respect  sovereigns  owe  esMh 

other,  163. 
how  sovereign    ought  to  Tn«.ififjM«    ]||a 

dignity,  164. 
0/  the  right  of  nation  to  eeeurity,  ib. 
nature  of  this  rights  ib, 
gives  the  right  of  resistance,  164»  16L. 
and  of  obtaining  reparation,  156,  161. 
gives  the  right  of  punislung,  ib. 
right  of,  against  a  mischievous  people,  A. 
cannot  interfere  in  the  government  of 

another  state,  166,  and  note, 
one  sovereign  cannot  make  himself  judge 

of  conduct  of  another,  165. 
how  far  may  interfere  in  a  qnanel  be- 
tween a  sovereign  and  hie  people, 

167. 
right  of  opposing  such  interference,  157, 

168. 
no  nation  to  be  restrained  as  to  reUgioOy 

168. 
offices   of  humanity  in   these  mattery 

ih. 
Of  miMeionariee,  Hb 
may  order  ^em  to  leave   dominioii^ 

ih. 
their  duty  to  obey,  ib, 
of  the  circumspection  to  be  uBed  herein, 

159. 
what  sovereign  may  do  in  &vour  of 

those  who  profess  his  religion  in 

another  state,  159, 160. 
0/  eoloniee,  101. 
when  they  become  a  part  of  the  mother 

•ountry,  ib. 
Of  ike  ikinge  relaHng  to  that  eetahiiakment,  ih. 

See  CouirrBT. 
OftkemutwU  eomaneree  6efi0MiinaftOM^  143. 

See  GoncEBOB. 
Of  the  dignity  and- equality  of  natione,  149L 
dignity  of  nations  or  sovereigns,  ih. 
their   obligation   to   maintain    1^    149, 

154 
thefar  eqnaUty,  149. 
their  precedence,  ib. 
none  can  chum  it  as  a  rights  ih. 
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NATION  {continued). 

how  fiur  power  and  antiqaitj  of  state  give 

it  preoedeneo,  149. 
form  of  goyemment  immateiial,  150. 
state  to  keep  its  ranki  though  govem- 

ment  ohanged,  ib, 
treaties  and  established  enstoms  to  he 

oheerred,  ib. 
instanoes  herein,  150, 161. 
of  the  name  and  honours  given  hj  the 

nation  to  its  eondnotori  151. 
rale  of  oondnot  in  thb  respect,  (5. 
right  of  sovereign  to  assume  honours  and 

tiUes,  152. 
right  of  other  nations  in  this  respect, 

152. 
their  duty,  i'5. 
how  titles  and  honours  may  be  seeured, 

153. 
0/  ike  obeervanoe  of  juaHee  between  natione^ 

160.    See  Justice  AirD  Poutt. 
neoessity  for  observance  of,  160.  m 

obligation  of  nations  to  cultivate  it^  %b. 
right  of  refusing  to  submit  to  injustice, 

161. 
this  right  a  perfect  one,  \b,,  and  pro- 
duces, 
the  right  of  defence,  ib. 
the  right  of  doing  ourselves  Justice, 

ib. 
and  right  to  punish  iigustioe,  %b, 
right  of  nations  against  one  that  openly 

despises  justioe,  ib. 
Of  terminating    dieputee    between  natione, 

274. 
general  observations  herein,  ib. 
every  nation  bound  to  give  satisfiMtion, 

275. 
how  nations  may  abandon  their  rights 

and  complaints,  ib. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  insist  on  oompen- 

sation  for  wrongs  to  hiB  subjects, 

276. 
means  suggested  by  the  law  of  nature 

for  terminating  their  disputes,  ib. 

1.  by  amicable  aooommodation,  ib. 

2.  by  compromise,  ib. 
9.  by  mediation,  ib. 

4.  by  arbitration,  277,  278. 

these  several  modes  described,  276, 
278. 

of  conferences  and  congresses,  278. 

distinctions  to  be  made  between  evident 
and  dovbtfui  cases,  278. 

between  ueential  ri j^ts  and  inferior  ones, 
279. 

of  resorting  to  force  in  doabtflil  eases, 
280. 

when  ooncUiatory  meaffores  maybe  dis- 
pensed with,  ib, 

effect  of  voluntary  law  of  nations,  280, 
281.  • 
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KXXJTRALITT  (confiii«MO. 
in  what  it  eonsut^,  332. 
reUlM  aolelj  to  war,  ib. 
what  a  breach  of  nAatralitj,  ZSi,  333. 
an  ally  may  famish  •ucoanr  due  firom 

him,  333. 
and  yet  remain  neater,  ift. 
of  the  light  of  remaining  neater,  ib, 
all  nations  may  remain  fo,  ih. 
nnless  otherwise  boond  by  treaties,  ih, 
when  they  should  join  in  the  oontes^  ib. 
treaties  of  neatrali^,  ib, 
when  lawM  to  enter  into,  ib. 
when  from  necessity,  ib, 
when  with  both  parties,  333,  334. 
foundation  of  rules  of  neutrali^,  834 
how  levies  may  be  allowed,  Ac.,  withont 

breach  of,  ib, 
af  breach  of,  generally,  334,  335. 
trade  of  neutral  nations  with  those  at  war, 

335,  and  note. 
of  seising  the  property  thereof  336. 
passage  of  troops  throagh  neatral  eoun- 

tiy,  340. 
of  the  right  thereof,  ib, 
when  may  be  reftised,  340,  343,  346. 
permission  most  be  applied  for»  340. 
may  be  refused  for  good  rsMons,  841. 
M  where  war  u^os^  345. 
in  what  case  may  be  foroed,  84L 
fear  of  danger  aothodsee  a  lafoail,  342, 

343. 
or  a  dsmand  of  aTSiy  reaionaUe  Moority, 

342. 
whether  necessary  to  giro  seonrity  re- 

quired,  ib. 
equality  to  be  obserred  towards  both  par- 
ties as  to  the  passagr..  843. 
no  complaint  lies  againsb  neatral  state  for 

granting  passage,  ib. 
state  may  reftise  from  fear  of  nmalmmt 

of  opposite  party»  ib. 
or  lest  her  coontiy  should  beoona  the 

theatre  of  war,  ib. 
what  ineladed  in  grant  of  passage,  344. 
to  include  all  conneoted  with  passage  of 

troops,  ib. 
safety  of  passage,  ib, 
hostilities  not  to  be  committed  in  neutrals' 

country,  ib. 
sea,  when  considered  part  of  territory, 

344,  in  note, 
of  contraband  goods,  337. 
what  deemed  such,  ib, 
distinctions  as  to,  <(. 
when  may  be  conflscated,  A* 
of  tearoMng  neafccal  ships,  838,  889,  and 

note, 
foundation  of  right  to  do  so^  839. 
neatral  ship  refusing  to  be  aaarohe^and 

consequences,  ib. 
nay  be  condemned  as  a  pnae,  ib. 


NBUTBALITT  (oofUtmwcQ. 

manner  of  search  generally  aailM    ia 

treaties,  339. 
flredit  nsuslly  given  to  oertiflaa4i%  and 

bill  of  lading,  ib. 
unless  frand  apparent^  339,  and  notes, 
of  enemy's  property  on  board  Baotnal 

ship,  339. 
liability  thereof  to  seisore,  839,  and  nofea. 
of  neutral's  property  on  board  •Bemy'B 

ship,  339. 
restoration  thereof  to  neotaal,  ik 
latter  to  bear  any  Ions  reaultiag  from 

captore,  ib. 
of  trading  with  a  besieiged  Uyw%  SS9, 

and  note, 
oommeroe    with,  absolately    pgehibiled, 

839. 
of  blockade,  and  violation  tiiereof,  838» 

and  note.    Sm  Blockaxml 
of  impartial  offices  of  neutrals,  840. 
duty  0^  towards  belligerent^  ib, 
may  reader  impartial  a«niHtanofl^  sk 
other  assistance  by  trea^,  Ac,  iK 
enemy  porsoing  ship  into  neatral  pott 

must  refrain  from  hnetiUtiw  then^ 

844,  note, 
nor  can  ship  be  condemned  in,  844,  note. 
aeoirai  oountiy  not  to  aflbrd  a  retreat  to 

troops,  345. 
ooaduot  of  tro<^  possiaig  thioagh  aen* 

Iral  oountry,  ib. 
stipulations  lor  indemnifinatiii  agaiaat 

hmtgib. 

OATH.    See  Tuatibb. 

of  the  ose  of,  in  trealles,  232. 

does  not  oonstitote  the  obHgaiioiiy  A. 

or  change  the  nature  thereof  ib. 

or  give  pre-eminence  of  one  freatgr  aboTa 

another,  288. 
does  not  give  fDree  to  an  invBlid  trsaty^ 

a. 

of  aneveroHont,  ib. 

OBLiaAXIONS  AKD  BiaHTB. 
DitUneHom  rwpeotMiy,  Lril. 

are  internal  and  eztenai,  A. 

or  perfect  and  imperfect  ib» 
Internal  obUgatiem,  whai,  A* 

biadiag  on  the  oonacieBoe^  «&. 

always  of  the  same  nature,  A. 

relatM  to  men,  Ac,  ib. 

is  either  perfect  or  imparfiMt^  Aw 

pedSMtwbere  perfofwwea  na^ba  aon- 

pelled,  A. 
lniperli»ot  when  only  a  right  to  mek,  Sh. 
0/  righte  retained  by  all  nationa,  ITS. 
of  whaitni^  men  omum*  bo  dsfrivH 

ib, 
lig^  still  remaining  from  ptimiti9«  itito 
e^f  oommanion,  ib. 
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OBUaATIONS,  Ac  {«miim»d). 

introdoetion  and  tedt  reitrietlon  there- 
on, 178. 

1^%  retained  by  eaob  nation  orer  the 
property  of  others,  iL 

rl^t  of  neeearityy  ib, 

light  of  proooring  provirioiifl  hj  foN6|y 
179. 

when  this  right  may  be  resorted  to,  <&. 

right  of  making  nee  of  things  belong- 
ing to  others,  ib, 

oompensatlon  for  the  same,  A. 

of  pressing  ressels  in  eases  of 
Bity,«6. 

eompennlion  to  be  made  for 
ib. 

right  of  eanying  olT  women,  ib, 

instanoe  of  the  rape  of  SaUne  womei^ 
ib. 

lij^t  of  passage^  180. 

none  ean  be  deprired  of,  tb, 

thoogh  right  limited,  i6. 

right  of;  from  neeesdly,  ib, 

when  may  be  enforced,  ib. 

when  to  escape  from  danger,  ib. 

of  right  of  yessel  to  foroe  entry  in  a 
foreign  port,  ib. 

right  of  proenring  necessaries,  ib. 

right  of  dwelling  in  a  foreign  ooantiy, 
ib. 

right  herein  defined,  180, 181. 

zi^t  of  use  of  things  iaezhaiutiUe, 
18L 

instanoes  of  rights^  ib, 

ri^t  of  innocent  use,  and  what  meant 
thereby,  181, 18S. 

nature  of  this  right  in  general,  181 

who  to  decide  thereon,  ib. 

where  right  donbtftd,  ib. 

in  eases  not  donbtftd,  ib. 

exerelse  of  this  right  between  natloni^ 
18S,188. 
0/  the  righi  of  domain,  188. 

exerelse  of  that  right  by  nations^  O. 

general  dnty  of  the  proprietor,  ib, 

boond  to  grant  a  lawftil  passage,  ib. 

bat  sureties  may  be  repaired,  184. 

passage  of  merchandise^  ib, 

rii^t  of  reiidenoe,  184»  17L 

should  in  general  be  granted,  184. 

nnlees  required  for  vnlawfol  pqiposes^ 

a. 

whal^  no  ground  for    ezpnlslont  ^H 

186. 
how  to  aet  towards  foreigners  deabiag  a 

perpetual  resldenee,  186. 
ol'  the  right  aeeraing  from  a  geneial 

permission,  <&. 
of  right  granted  as  a  ffefoor,  188. 
the  nation  ought  to  be  courteous^  ib» 

PAOnON.    8m  Tuuxr,  Oomv— wom. 
81 


PABDON, 

right  0^  in  whom,  88. 
an  attribute  of  sovereignty,  ib. 
of  the  ezardse  thereof,  ib, 
should  be  without  li^ury  to  any  one,  ib, 
or  where  welfore  of  state  requires  an 

exception,  ib, 
exerdse  of,  should  be  for  adrantage 
of  sooiety,  <&. 
PASSPORT, 
what^4ie. 

distinction  as  to^  and  safe  conduct,  ib, 
by  whom  granted,  460,  in  note,  105. 

PATEIMONIAL  STATE, 
wha«»SO. 

doctrine  o^  reftited,  26,  80,  485. 
true  sorereignty  inalienable,  26,  81,  82; 

and  notes, 
duty  of  sovereign  empowered  to  appoint 

successor,  82,  486. 
must  have  at  least  a  tadt  ratliioadon, 

32,88. 
PXAOB, 

what  peace  is,  429,  480. 
obligation  to  cultivate  it,  480. 
sovoreign's  obHgatiott  herein,  ib, 
extent  of  this  duty,  ib. 
of  the  disturbers  of,  48L 
how  for  war  may  be  continued,  481,  802. 
peace  the  end  of  war,  482. 
general  effects  of  peace,  A* 
2Waf<wo/,482to440. 
defined,  482. 
by  whom  eonduded,  ib. 
serereign's  authority  herein,  482, 4S8. 
when  limited,  488. 

of  alienations  made  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  ib. 
to  what  extent  may  be  made,  438,  484. 
when  sovereign  may  dispose  of  what 

eonoems  individuals,  486. 
state  bound  to  indemnity  sufferers,  ib. 
whether  sovereign,  prisoner  of  war,,  can 

oondnde  treaty  of  peace,  ib. 
when  he  may  mtgotiau  it,  Ao,  ib. 
who  then  to  conehuU  it>  ib. 
duty  of  state  to  procure  releaae  of  sove- 
reign, 488. 
when  may  be  made  with  an  usurper,  ib. 
aUies  included  in,  ib. 
when  not  binding  on  allies;  480;  487. 
asBocUtes,  to  treat  each  by  himself  487. 
of  mediation,  «&. 
on  what  footbig  peaM  may  be  oondnded, 

ib. 
general  effect  thereof  488. 
engage  to  preserve  perpetual  peace,  ib. 
of  special  compromises,  ib. 
amnesty,  what;  489. 
a  potpetoal  oblivion  of  the  pas^  ib. 
neoessarily  implied  in  everf  treaty  sf 
ib. 

8d2 
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PSA.CB  (wnHmum^ 

of  things  not  mentloBed  In  the  tntty, 

489. 
«f  Uiingi  not  inehidod  thorofaiy  t&. 
does  not  extend  to  things  h«?inf  no  re- 
Udon  to  the  war,  ib. 
M  debts  oontTAoted  with  IndiTidoals^  ib. 
or  to  moTablesy  Ae.,  ih. 
former  treaties,  mentioned  and  eonflrmed 
in  the  new,  are  part  of  it»  440. 
0/tke  execution  of  tkoee  treatim,  440  to  443. 
vhen  the  obligation  of  the  treaty  oom- 

mences,  440. 
pnUieation  of  peaoe,  ih, 
should  be  withont  delay,  ib, 
when  may  be  postponed,  440,  441. 
time  of  the  ezeention  thereof,  441. 
lawfbl  ezense  for  delay,  ib, 
promise  void  when  party  haf  hindered 

the  perfbrmanoe  of  it»  ib, 
cessation  of  oontribations,  44S. 
prodvets  of  the  things  ceded  or  restored, 

ib, 
in  whftt  condition  to  be  restored,  A. 
import  of  word  reiCltaltois  ib, 
instances,  443,  44S. 
/nierpreiafMm  oftrtatg  of  peaet,  44S. 

1.  where   donbtfiil,  against  the   pre- 

scriber  thereof,  ib, 
S.  names  of  ceded  eoontries^  ib. 

how  to  be  onderstood,  ib, 
3.  restoration  not  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  hare  Tolnntarily  glren 
themselTcs  np,  444^ 
Of  the  obeervanM  and  breaeh  ihenof,  ib. 
binds  the  nation  and  mooessers,  ib, 
to  be  Cathlnlly  obserred,  ib, 
plea  «f  fear  or  foree  doea  not  dispense 

with  its  obserranoe,  ib, 
brsaeh  of  what^  440. 
ways  in  which  it  may  be  broken,  ib, 
mar  be  vioiated  in  three  ways,  440  to  450. 
L  1^  eondMt  eontniy  to  liia  natare 
thereof,  44A. 
to  take  np  arms  fbr  a  fresh  eanse, 

BO  breach,  «&. 
•or  is  a  ■nbsequsat  aBlaiiee  with  an 

enemy  a  breach,  447. 
distinotion  to  be  made  between  a  new 

war  and  a  bceaoh  of  teeaty,  ib, 
Jastiilable    delbnee   no   bnaeh   of 
teea«y,448. 

of  mptere  otf  aoooimt  of 


S.  by  conduct  contraiy  to  its   par'. 
tiealar  natare,  A. 
instaaoee  hetein,  ib. 
3.  by  Tiolation  of  any  aittde,  ib, 
Tiolation  of  a  single  artiieto  breaks 
the  whole  treaty,  450. 
90  distiactton    between  mttre  and  less 
important  articles,  440. 


PEACE  (eoMMMMcQ. 

of  penalty  annexed  to  the  ▼iolatfon  of  an 

article,  450. 
atndied  deUys,  their  eflbot,  ib, 
of  insormoontable  dificnlties,  ib, 
when  time  most  be  allowed,  450,  461. 
or  indemnity  giren,  45L 
preferable  to  reconrse  to  arm^  ib, 
inatmotion  of  treaty  by  subjects!,  «&. 
distinction,  if  not  imputable  to  soveveig;ii, 

ib. 
the  treaty  not  broken  by,  ib, 
of  infraction  by  aUies,  ib, 
right  of  olfended  party  against  violator 

of  treaty,  45S. 
optional  to  declare  treaty  nuD,  or  allow 

Utosabdst,«ft. 

PIETY.    Set  Rkuoiov. 
meaning  o^  55. 

its  influence  on  happiness  of  nation,  A. 
nation  ought  therefore  to  be  pious,  ib, 
should  be  attended  with  knowledge^  ib, 
consequences  of  want  ot,  55,  50. 

POISON, 

use  of,  in  wai&re  condemned  as  odioos^ 

300. 
not  to  be  adopted  by  way  of  reprisal,  tk 
of  poisoning  prisoners,  358,  360, 30L 
use  of  poisoned  weapons  oondeflsned,  SOL 
so,  of  poisoning  springs^  ib, 

POLICE.    See  JuRiCH  Axn  Pourr. 

POLITICAL  EQUILIBRIUM.    See  Wajl 

what,  813. 
POPE.    See  PoPiRT. 
POPBET, 
Abueee  of,  partieulariMedf  66. 
1.  power  of  the  popes,  ib, 
extent  thereof  66,  67. 
whence  it  arises,  67. 
effect  of,  in  a  foreign  eoor^  ib, 
instanoes,  05  to  67. 
t.  in^ortant  employments    ooafaned 
by  a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  ecolesiastical  dignities,  ib. 
practice  hereof  a  violation  of  nation's 

righ^  ib, 
nations  submitting  to,  oondemaed, 
ib, 
Z,  poweiftd  suljf  eots  depending  on  a 
foreign  courts  68,  69. 
abuse  in  this  reqfMo^  09. 

4.  the  celibacy  of  the  priests^  ib, 
for  what  eanse  iuTented,  ib, 
praetiee  of,  condemned,  00,  70. 
ot  oaantkiB,  ib, 

marriage  advooated,  70. 

5.  anonaouf  pretensions  of  tha  els^y, 

ib, 
their  pre-eminency,  ib, 
its  pr^^udtoe  on  good  order,  ik. 
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POPERT  (trntmrnd). 

A.  independence  of^  71. 
immnnitiee,  t^. 
their  attempt  to  escape  from  political 

authority,  ib. 
daim  their  immonities  from  God,  ih, 

7.  immunities  of  church  possessions^ 

72,  78. 

same  immunity  claimed  for  pos- 
sessions of  the  church,  72. 

when  state  may  exempt  them,  t6. 

should  be  first  taken  for  the  use  and 
safety  of  the  state,  73. 

limit  of  exemption,  72. 

8.  excommnnication  of  men  in  office, 

73. 

9.  and  of  soweigns  themselyes,  74. 
instances  of  abuse,  ib, 

but  abuses  not  confined  to  popes, 

ib. 
mstanoe,  74,  75,  in  note. 

10.  the  clergy  drawing  every  thing  to 

themselves,  and  disturbing  the 
order  of  justice,  75,  76. 

11.  money  drawn  to  Rome,  76. 

their  rapacity  herein,  ruinous  to 
the  court  of  Rome,  t6« 

12.  laws  and  customs  contraiy  to  the 

wel&re  of  states,  t6. 
consequence  of  trusting  same  to  the 

clergy,  t^. 
it8  pernicious  efiect  on  the  state,  ib, 

POPULAR    GOVERNMENT.      See  Go- 

TIXHMXHT. 

what,  2* 

empire  kept  by  state  in  its  own  hands,  2. 

also  called  a  democracy,  ib, 

PORTS.    &e8iA. 

to  whom  belonging,  129. 
enemy  pursuing  ship  into  neutral  port 
must  refrain  from  hostilities  there, 
844,  n. 
POSITIVE  LAW, 

what,  Ixiv.,  Ixvi.,  IxviL,  and  notes, 
proceeds  from  the  will  of  nations,  66. 
is  of  three  kinds,  Ixvi. 

1.  voluntary,  what,  ib, 

2.  customary,  what,  ib, 
8.  conventional,  what,  ib. 

the  two  latter  called  the  aibitrary  law  of 
nations,  Ixvi. 

POSTLIMINIUM.    See  Jus  PoBTLtMiNixTX. 

PREROGATIVES  OP  THE  CROWN, 
what,  15: 

with  respect  to  coin,  46.    See  Coin, 
in  matters  of  religion,  62.    See  Rbligion. 
with  regard  to  public  property,  1 12.    Su 

Peopbbtt. 
as  to   pardoning  oflBrnden^   83.      See 

Paboox. 


PRESCRIPTION, 

of  usucaption  and  prescription,  187,  and 
note. 

definition  o^  187,  Ac 

is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  187. 

what  foundation  required  ibr  ordinary 
prescription,  189. 

of  immemorial  prescription,  ib, 

claimant  alleging  reasons  for  his  silenoe, 
190. 

proprietor  showing  he  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  his  right,  ib, 

prescription  founded  on  the  actions  of 
the  proprietor,  ib, 

usucaption  and  prescription  take  place 
between  nations,  ib. 

more  difiicult  between  nations  to  ibund 
them  on  a  presumptive  desertion, 
190, 191. 

other  principles  that  enforce  prescription, 
191. 

eflfects  of  voluntary  law  of  nations  on 
this  sulTJect,  191,  192. 

law  of  treaties  or  customs  herein,  192. 

nations  should  adopt  rules  on  this  sub- 
ject, i6. 

exclusive  right  to,  not  acquired  by  pre- 
scription, 127. 

right  may  be  acquired  by  treaty,  126. 

PRETEXTS, 

what,  304,  806.    See  Wab. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.    &«  Wab. 
right  of  making,  363. 
are  not  to  be  put  to  death,  848,  864. 
how  to  be  treated,  354. 
may  be  confined  and  fettered,  ib, 

but  not  to  be  treated  harshly,  ib, 

unless  guilty  of  crime,  t6. 
are  seldom  ill-treated  by  European  na- 
tions, ib, 
of  relearing  them  on  parole,  855. 
whether  prisoners  who  cannot  be  fed, 
dec,  may  be  put  to  death,  ib, 

should  be  dismissed  on  parole,  ib. 
whether  may  be  made  slaves,  856. 

in  what  cases  lawfril,  ib, 
exchange  and  ransom  of,  367. 
object  of  detention  of,  ib, 
tune  of  exchange  or  ransom,  ib, 

when  proper,  ib. 
state  bound  to  j>rocure  release  o^  ih, 

its  duty  to  provide  for  support,  ib, 
formerly  obliged  to  redeem  themselves,  i&. 
of  assassination  and  poisoning  o(  858, 

860,  861. 
practice  o^  condemned,  t6. 
of  the  jus  postliminium  with  respect  to^ 

398. 
in  force  for  prisoners,  397. 
how  rights  ci,  subsbt,  398. 
may  diipose  of  and  will  prapsrly,  ik 
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PRIZE  COURT, 

how  Gonititoted,  864,  89S,  in 
questions  of  capture  or  piiie  detonnined 

in,  864,  899,  in  notes, 
rules  respecting,  166,  note. 

1.  must  belong  to  belligerent  conntrj, 

t6.,  844,  note. 
8.  must  hftTe  aetnallj  stt  in  country 

to  which  it  belonged,  ib. 
8.  properly  condemned  mutt  be,  at 
time  of  condemnation,  in  country 
where  sentence  pronounced,  tft* 

PRIVATEER.    AcWab. 

PROPERTY. 

D^tma  kindt  of,  109. 

is  pubHc,  conmion,  or  private,  <6. 
CfpibHcftroperty,  109,  118. 

what,  109. 

called  by  Romans  m  eonmtmmi,  ib. 

of  what  it  consists,  ib, 

how  acquired,  110. 

of  the  rerenues  of  the  pnbHe  pro- 
perty, t6. 

naturally  at  the  sovereign's  dispoaal, 
ib, 

nation  may  grant  him  the  use  and 
property  of  its  common  posses 
dons,  t6. 

may  allow  him  the  domain,  ib* 

and  resenre  to  itself  the  use  of  them, 
ib. 

oi taxes.  III.    Set  Tazxs. 

nation  may  resenre  to  itself  the  right 
of  unposiog,  ib. 

of  the  sovereign  who  has  this  power,  ib. 

his  duties  with  respect  to,  118. 

of  eminent  domain  annexed  to  sove- 
reignty, ib. 

his  right  thereto,  t6. 

may  dispose  thereof  ib. 

government  of  private  property,  118. 
0/  common  property,  1 18, 1 16. 

what,  109, 110. 

sovereign  may  make  laws  respecting, 
118. 

but  not  abuse  such  power,  ib. 

of  alienation  of  property  of  a  corpo- 
ration, ib. 

corporation  has  a  right  to  do  so,  t6. 

how  that  right  should  be  exercised,  ib. 

whose  consent  requisite  therein,  ib. 

of  the  several  kinds  of  corporate  pro- 
perty, 114. 

uae  of  common  property,  ib. 

how  each  member  is  to  enjoy  it,  t6. 

must  not  injure  the  common  use,  ib, 

right  of  anticipation  in  the  use  of  it,  t6. 

instances  of  the  exercise  of  this  right, 
ib. 

in  drawing  water  from  a  well,  ib. 

or  felling  tree  in  a  Ibrest.  114. 


PROPERTY  (emfMHAf). 

preservation  and  rep^iri  of  comnflB 

poasesnons,  116. 
expenses  hereof  and  how  raised,  ii5i. 
duty  and  right  of  sovereign  lieniii»ib 
Cf  prioaU  property,  116,  116. 
lights  of  proprietors  o(  116. 
when  sovereign  may  interfcre  tben- 

witii,t6. 
may  subject  it  to  regulations  of  pofiee^ 

ib. 
may  compel  sale  o(  in  cases  of  necas 

aEty,116,  116. 
power  over,  in  other  instanoes,  «&. 
should  hinder  monopolies,  116. 
of  inheritances  thereto^  t6. 
right  of  persons  to  bequeath  it,  A. 
when  limited,  ib. 
Of  the  aHeitaikm  ofpMkpraptrty^  t& 
right  of  nation  herein,  ib. 
duties  of  nation  in  thk  reqieet,  ibm 
in  cases  of  necessity,  ib, 
duties  of  the  prince  as  to,  117. 
caimot  alienate  it,  ib, 
though  nation  may  give  him  a  nglii 

toit,i6. 
but  right  not  to  be  presumed,  tft. 
rules  respecting  alienatjoi 

nations,  t6. 
of  treaties  thereon,  t6. 
of  alienation  of  apart  of  tiie  stale»  118. 
should  only  be  in  cases  of  extreme 

necessity,  ib. 
rights  of  dismembered  party,  1 18, 1 19. 
not  obliged  to  receive  new  master,  1  19l 
whether  prince  has  power  to  dimwrni- 

ber  the  state,  ib, 

PROTECTION.    AeNASOV. 

of  protection  sought  by  a  nation,  93. 
simple  treaty  of,  what,  93,  94. 
how  annulled,  96. 

PUBLIC  GRANARIES^ 

propriety  ofestahlishing,  36. 

PUBLIC  WAYS, 

utility  of  highways,  canab,  Ac,  48,  and 

note, 
du^  of  government  m  respect  o^  43. 
should  render  them  safe  and  commo- 
dious, t6. 
its  rights  in  this  respect,  ib. 
nation  should  contrflrata  to  expenses  at, 
ib. 
may  compel  people  to  labour  at,  4^ 
or  contribute  to  the  expense,  44,  and 
see  note, 
foundation  of  the  rights  of  toll,  ib, 
abuses  ci,  ib.,  and  notes, 
how  for  tolerated  by  arbiirary  law  of 

nations,  ib, 
now  generally  settled  by  ttmtim,  ^ 
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PUNI8HMBNT.    Se$  Jvinoi. 
0/  trantgntOTB,  81. 
fMmdation  of  right  of  ynnUhing,  ib, 
bonded  on  right  of  penonal  mft^»  t&. 
to  whom  it  bdongi,  ib. 
of  the  laws,  and  their  execution,  i&. 
of  the  criminal  laws,  ib, 
neoessitj  of  these  laws,  ib. 
their  choioe,  and  establishment,  81, 83. 
Of  thi  degree  of  jnmiMkment^  88. 
not  to  be  beyond  what  safety  of  state 

requires,  i6. 
what  to  be  considered  in  propoitioii- 
ingofit,i6. 
as  nature  of  crime  itself  ib, 
oppoitunities  of  committing  it,  ib, 
degree  of  injury  done  to  the  public^  ib, 
consequences  of  unnecessaiy  severity,  ib, 
importance  of  en£ncing  the  laws,  ib, 

RANSOM, 

of  prisoners,  867. 

right  to  detain  tiQ  ransomed,  ib, 

tune  of  ransom,  t6. 

generally  settled  by  treaty,  t6. 

right  of  sovereign  to  enforce  payment  of 
ransom,  414. 

conventions  relating  to  the  ransom,  419. 

right  to  demand,  may  be  transferred,  ib, 

should  not  be  in  an  unlimited  manner,  t6. 

what  may  annul  the  convention  made 
for  the  rato  of  the  ransom,  ib, 

ransom  proportionate  to  rank  of  officer, 
ib. 

concealment  of  rank,  compact  may  be 
annulled,  ib. 

prisoner  dying  before  payment  of  ran- 
som, i&. 

ransom  when,  or  not  due,  419, 430. 

instances,  ib. 

prisoner  released  on  condition  of  pn>- 
curnig  the  release  of  another,  430. 

when  bound  to  return,  ib. 

where  prisoner  is  retaken  before  pay- 
ment of  ransom,  ib, 

his  liability  to  pay  second  ransom,  ib, 

otherwise,  if  rescued  before  he  has  ob- 
tained his  liberty,  431. 

of  rikips,  dec,  414,  notes. 

prohibited  by  English  laws,  414,  note. 

RANSOM  BILLS, 

doctrine  o^  recognised  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  414,  note. 

REBEL.    See  Civil  Law. 
who  are  rebels,  433,  434. 
sovereign's  right  against,  433. 
obligatory  on  him  to  perfann  promises 
to,  483. 

REGENT, 

when  to  be  appointed,  38. 
bis  authority,  31 


RELIGION.    iS^Pnrr. 

Of  religiom  externeU  and  internal,  M. 
defined,  •&. 

as  an  a£bir  of  conscience,  ib, 
or  an  a£bir  of  state,  ib, 
JtigkU  ofindrnduale  a$to,ib, 
should  acquire  knowledge  of  God  and 

his  laws,  i6. 
love  and  respect  due  to  God,  ib. 
liberty  of  conscience,  ib. 
right  to  exercise  eboke  in  matten  of  re- 
ligion, 66,  60. 
importance  of  this  right,  66,  61. 
is  natural  and  inviolable,  t6. 
should  be  limited  within  just  bounds, 
66. 
JPm^  eetabUBhment  ofreHgum,  ib, 
is  a  matter  of  state,  67. 
and  under  jurisdiction  of  political  aa- 

thoritj,  Uk 
of  a  nation  how  established,  t6. 
Wkm  aeyeino  eatabfkhed  reiigitm,  ib, 
dioioe  ci,  how  made,  ib. 
duty  of  nation  herein,  ib. 
majority  to  have  choice  of,  tb. 
but  minority  to  have  liberty  to  follow 

their  own  religion,  ib. 
or  separate  firom  society  of  majority,  ib. 
when  may  sell  their  property,  and  re- 
tire, ib.,  106. 
When  that  i$  an  eitabUehed  rekgian,  66. 
nation  bound  to  protect  and  support,  ib. 
when  may  make  changes  therein,  ib. 
of  the  danger  of  innovations,  ib. 
who  to  determine  on  changes,  ib, 
in  case  of  a  new  religion  spreading,  ib. 
Dutiee  and  righti  ofeovereign  wiih  retpeet  to 
religimfib. 
When  no  rekgion  ettabUeked,  ib, 
should  establish  one   by  mild  and 

suitable  means,  ib, 
should  not  use  authority  or  restraint, 

ib, 
diould  prevent  introduction  of  one 
pernicious  to  morality,  dec,  ib. 
When  there  it  an  etiabliehed  rdigwn^  69. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  watch  over  it,  ib. 
should  restrain  attempts  to  disturb  it, 

ib. 
his  right  to  interfere  in  such  case,  ti&. 
how  right  to  be  exercised,  ib. 
objects  of  his  care,  and  the  means  he 

ought  to  employ,  60. 
interior  as  well  as  external  religion 
should  be,  ib. 
CftoUrattDn,  ib. 
of  all  tenets  advisable,  ib. 
unless  dangerous  to  morality,  t^ 
Cf  princit  duty,  when  nation  reeobted  ts 
change  iii  re/igion,  ib. 
cannot  constrain  them  therein,  61. 
but  may  exercise  his  own  religion,  ib* 
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RELIGION  (conhMiMl)- 

difference  o^  does  not  deprive  him  of 

hie  crown,  61. 
dutiee  and  righto  of  the  eoTereign  reoon- 
died  with  thoee  of  the  mljecti, 
t6. 
Bight  of  mmtnigH  to  have  mipteiwm  over 
tnaUen  of  rdigion,  6S. 
■hottld  have  impection  of  all  relating 

thereto,  t6. 
•lao  over  those  who  teach  it,  i6. 
ito  exercise  advantageous  to  the  state, 

i6. 
a  prerogative  of  majesty,  ib. 
right  of  nation  to  delegate  this  power, 

ib. 
sovereign's  duty  to  prevent  aboie  of 

received  religion,  68. 
his  authority  over  minisleis  oi  religion, 
iL 
this  authority  described,  68,  64. 
cannot  compel  ecclesiastic  to  pieach 

against  his  conscience,  64* 
duty  of  ecclesiastic  herein,  tfr. 
rule  to  be  obeerved  with  respect  to  ecde- 
siastics,  t6. 
should  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  e»- 
teem,  t6. 
>  should  have  no  authority,  ih, 
or  claim  independence,  t6. 
should  be  subject  to  the  public  powen, 

t6. 
and  amenable  to  sovereign  for  their 

conduct,  ib* 
duty  of  sovereign  towsrds,  ib. 
•houM  cause  them  to  be  respected, 

ib. 
and  invest  them  with  authority  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  their  functions, 
ib. 
but  should  prevent  abuse  of  that  au- 
thority, t6. 
clergy  when  formidable  as  a  sepazmte 
body,t6. 
Reeapihdation  of  reaeone  ntabhthmg  som- 
rflgn'f  righU  m  mattare  of  rdifpon^ 
64,66. 
authorities  and  examples,  66. 
Pmmioiom  eontequ^neet  of  denying  eovoreign 
to  he  head  of  the  ohwrehf  ib, 
abuses  particularised,  ih, 
L  Power   of  the  popes,   66.    See  Popb- 

BT. 

extent  thereof,  66,  67. 

pemloiouB  effect  o^  in  a  foreign  court, 

67. 
instanoet,  ih. 
2.  Of  important  employmento  conferred  by 

a  foreign  power,  68. 
disposal  of  dignities,  ih. 
a  violation  of  a  nation's  right,  %b, 
sobmissioB  thereto  condemned,  ib. 


RELIGION  (owImimO 

8.  Powezful  subjects  depending .  on   fi». 
reign  court,  68,  69. 
abuse  in  this  respect,  69. 
4.  The  celibacy  of  their  priests^  ib. 
for  what  cause  invented,  t^ 
practice  o^  condemned,  70. 
of  convents,  69,  70. 
marriage  advocasted,  70. 
6.  Enormous  pretenaiona  of  the  dfl^gy. 
ib. 
of  their  assumed  pre^minenee,  t6b 
ito  prejudice  on  good  order,  ib. 

6.  Independence  oC,  71. 
immunitiee  o(  ib. 

attempt  ol^  to  eec^>e  from  pftljtiral 

authority,  t6b 
claim  their  immunities  from  God,  ib. 

7.  Immunities  of  chuich   poMnsaainns 

72,73. 
when  stote  may  exempt  them,  7%. 
limit  of  exemption,  ib. 

8.  Excommunication  of  men  in  office* 

73. 

9.  And  of  sovereigns  themselves,  74» 
instuices  of  this  abuse,  74, 75,  in  note. 

10.  The  clergy  drav?ing  eveiy  thing  to 

themselves,  and  disturbing  the 
order  of  justice,  76, 76 

1 1.  Money  drawn  to  Rome,  76 

12.  Laws  and  customs  contrary  to  the 

wel&re  of  states,  ib. 
consequences  of  crusting  same  to  the 

clergy,  ib. 
pernicious  effi^cto  thereof  on  the  elate, 
ib. 
Right  of  ntUioni  to  interfere  with  reiigkm 
of  each  other,  157,  158. 
no  nation  can  be  restrained  with  re- 
spect to,  158. 
vnth  respect  to  missionaries,  ib. 
what  a  sovereign  may  do  in  fovour  of 
those  professing  his  religion  in  an- 
other country,  159. 

RENUNCIATION, 
what,25w 
validity  and  effect  o(  26, 36. 

REPBISALS, 
what,  286. 

their  nature,  283,  284. 
aooomplishment  of,  284. 
what  required  to  render   them  lawfid, 

ib. 
must  be  on  just  grounds  before  allowed 

ib. 
upon  what  effeoto   reprisals   made^  ih 

and  note, 
general  reprisals,  what,  285,  note, 
state  should  eompensate  those  who  pofec 

by,  285. 
sovereign  alone  can  order  reprlsali^  ib. 
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REPRISALS  (eontmued). 

tdrmed  by  the  French — letten  of  marque, 

286. 
■gainst  a  nation  ibr  the  actions  of  its 

subjects,  t^ 
but  not  in  favour  of  fbreigTiers,  t6. 
those  who  have  given  cause  for,  ought 

to  indemnify  the  sufferers,  286. 
what  deemed  a  refusal  to  do  justice,  286, 

287. 
arrest  of  subjects  by  way  of,  287,  481. 
instances  of,  ib. 
our  right  against  those  who  oppose  re- 
prisals, 287. 
just  reprisals  do  not  afford  a  just  cause 

of  war,  288. 
how  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to 

reprisals,  or  proceed  to  extremities, 

288,  289. 
wnen  latter  course  preferable,  289. 
of  reprisals  during  war,  848. 
whether  may  be  made  on  ambassadors, 

Ac,  481,  482. 
use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by  way 

of  reprisal,  360. 

REPUBLIC.      SU  GOTSBHHSHT. 

what,  2. 

empire  intrusted  by  nation  to  a  certain 
number  of  citizens,  2. 

RESIDENTS, 

who,  460. 
RETALIATION  OF  INJURIES,  282, 283, 

817. 
RETORTION,  283. 
REVENUE.    See  Propebtt. 

of  the  public  revenues,  1 10. 

at  whose  disposal,  ib, 

application  o^  ib, 
RIGHTS.    See  Obuoatiovs  ahb  RiOHTfl. 
RIVERS,  STREAMS,  AND  LAKES, 

right  of  nation  thereto,  120. 

of  river  separating  two  territories,  ib, 

rules  respecting,  ib, 

1.  where   nation   takes    possession    of 

country  bounded  by,  ib, 
priority  of  possession  gives  right,  t6. 

2.  and   appropriates  to  itself  the   use 

thereof  ib, 

3.  where  possession  doubtful,  ib. 

4.  where   possession   long   and  undis- 

puted, 120,  and  note. 

5.  where  settled  by  treaty,  120. 

of  the  bed  of  a  rirer  driod  up,  or  taking 

another  course,  121. 
the  bed  of,  belongs  to  owner  of  rirer,  *b, 
of  the  right  of  aUavion,  i(. 
distinction  between,  and  avulsion,  xb» 
whether  it  produoei  any  ohange  in  the 

right  to  the  river,  ib. 
where  bed  of  changed,  122. 


RIVERS,  Ac  (conUnued). 

right  of  soil  of  abandoned  coune,  in 

whom,  122. 
of  works  tending  to  turn  the  current  o^ 

t^ 
when,  or  not  lawful,  t6. 
or  in  prejudice  of  right  of  others,  ib, 
rules  in  relation  to  interfering  rights,  ib, 
where  right  of  fishery  exists,  ib* 
in  cases  of  navigation,  ib, 
of  lakes,  123,  124.    See  Lakib. 
proprietors  of,  who,  123. 
of  the  increase  of  lakes,  ib. 
of  land  formed  on  banks  of  lakes,  125. 
where  bed  of  lake  dried  up,  iL 
Jurisdiction  over  lakes  and  riven,  ib. 

SAFE  CONDUCT, 
what,  416. 

distinction  between,  and  passport,  ib, 
right  of  sovereign  to  grant,  i6. 
when  may  delegate  right,  ib* 
is  not  transferable,  ib. 
of  safe   conduct   granted   for   certain 

eSoctM,ib. 
when  thoee  effects  may  be  removed  by 

others,  ib. 
extent  of  the  promised  security,  ib, 
duty  of  party  granting  it,  41 7« 
of  the  right  derived  thereby,  ib. 
whether  includes  baggage  and  domestics, 

ib. 
practice  to  specify  particulars,  ib. 
granted  to  fiither  does  not  include  his 

flBunily,  »6. 
when  to  party  and  his  retinue,  ib. 
term  of  safe  conduct,  418. 
of  person  forcibly  detained  beycmd  the 

term,  »6. 
of  respite  in  case  of  finrcible  detainer  or 

sickness,  ib. 
does  not  expire  at  death  of  him  who 

gave  it,  t6. 
how  may  be  revised,  ib, 
time  allowed  in  case  of  revocation,  ib. 

SAFE-GUARD.    See  Enbht. 

what,  and  when  granted,  369. 
SEA, 

its  use,  125. 

dominion  over,  125,  in  note. 

whether  it  can  be  possessed,  125. 

no  one  can  appropriate  to  himself  the 

use  of,  ib. 
attempt  to  exclude  another  does  it  an 

injuiy,  126. 
attempt  an  injury  to  all  nations,  %h. 
exduslve  right    may   be    acquired    by 

treaties,  ib. 
but  not  by  prescription,  or  long  usage,  127. 
unless  by  virtue  of  a  tacit  agreement,  ib. 
bat  sea  near  the  coasts  may  become  a 

property,  ib. 
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f  ISA  (e»9Uinmd), 

ntion  ix  appiopriatiiig  the  tea  near  the 

coast,  128. 
how  hi  thia  poaaeaaion  may  extend, 

128,  129. 
of  ahorea  and  porta,  129. 
of  baya  and  atraita,  129,  180. 
of  atraita  in  particular,  180. 
of  tax  in  ri^t  of  paaaage,  ib, 
of  the  right  to  wreda,  iA. 
when  allowed,  ib, 
to  whom  belonging,  ib. 
of  a  aea  indnded  within  the  territoiiea 

of  a  nation,  180,  181. 
(tfthe  joriadiction  orer  the  aea,  181. 
empire  and  domain  over,  not  inaepara- 

ble,  t^. 
oi  children  bom  at,  102.    Sa  Coustbt. 
9EARCH.    8te  Nxunukurr. 

light  oi,  in  neutral  ahipa,  888,  889. 
conaequencea  of  refuaal,  ib. 
uaually  aettled  by  treaty,  Uf. 

SEPARATION, 

oi  a  nation  from  the  etate  of  which  it  ia 

a  member,  96. 
when  allowed,  96,  97. 
when  oonquenid  or  abandoned,  97. 
mere  fiulure  of  protection  not  aofficient, 
96,97. 

SETTLEMENT.    Set  Countbt. 

what,  103. 

when  may  be  changed,  ib. 

diatinction  between,  and  habitation,  ib. 

of  natural  or  original  aettlement,  ib. 

acquired  aettlement,  what,  ib. 
SHORE,  129.    att&MA. 

SLAVERY, 

oi  the  right  to  condemn  priaoneia  to^ 
866,867.    &«Pkuosbe. 

SOCIETY.    Sm  Law  or  NAnon. 

of  the  eataUiahment  of  natural  aodety, 

lix. 
ita  neceaaity,  ib. 

its  dutiea  and  obligationB,  Ix.  IxL 
ita  object,  IxL 
general  lawa  deduced  therefrom,  Is.  IxL 

beoefit  of  others,  without  prejudice  to 

ouraelvea,  Ixi.  bdL 
the  liberty  of  nationa,  IxiL 
effect  of  thia  hberty.tA. 
the  right  of  judging  ibr  heraelf,  hdL  846. 
importance  of  thia  law,  Ixir. 
Tiolation  o(  a  ground  of  war,  ibi 
extent  of  right,  i&. 
muat  not  affect  the  liberty  of  nations,  ib. 

SOLDIERS.    See  War. 
right  of  raiaing,  293. 
of  enlistment  of,  294. 


SOLDIERS  (amtimki) 

their  pay  and  quartera,  296L 
of  mercenary  aoldiera,  297. 

SOVEREIGN, 

obligationa  and  righta  o^  12. 

who  ia  a  aoTereign,  1,  12. 

eatabliahed  for  the  advantage  of  aocM^p 

18. 
repreaentattTO  character  of,  14. 
origin  o£,ib. 
ia  intraated  with  the  obligations  of  tiie 

nation,  ib. 
and  invested  with  ita  righti,  14. 
lighta  of  in  thia  reapect,  14, 15. 
ought  to  know  the  nation,  15. 
extent  of  hia  power,  ib. 
his  prerogativea,  ib. 
to  reapect  and  aupport  the  laws  fimdn- 

mental,  ib, 
may  change  those  not  AmdamentaJ,  A. 
ought  to  maintain  the  eziating  lawa,  16b 
in  what  aenae  aubject  to  the  laws,  iL 
person  o^  sacred  and  inviolable,  17. 
nation  may  curb  a  tyrant,  17,  18. 
may  withtbmw  itself  from  his  obednmoe, 

ib. 
arbitration  between,  and  his  subyecta,  SOl 
obedience  which  aubjecta  owe  to,  21. 
when  may  reaiat  him,  t^ 
appointment  of  ministers  by,  28. 
dntj  o(  in  establishing  gUwy  of  the  ■*- 

tion,  91. 
of  pardoning  ofiendera.    See  Pabdoh. 
light  oft  to  grant  privilege  of  aafo 

duct,  416. 
duty  of  state  to  procure  release  ci,  y 

a  prisoner,  486. 
right  oi,  over  property  of  subject.    8m 
'  Pboputt. 

SOVEREIGN  STATE, 

what,  2. 

It  ineh,  though  bound  by  an  vnequal 
allianoe,«6. 

or  by  trea^  of  protection,  ib. 

or  to  pay  tribute,  ib. 

or  to  do  homage,  ib. 
two  states  aubjeot  to  the  same  prinee^ 

maybe,  8. 
so  of  states  forming  a  federal  xepuUk^  Ab 
when  it  ceases  to  be  such,  4. 
when  under  dominion  of  another,  ib. 


See     aleo    BormmuK 


BOVlBBiaNTY. 

Stati. 
what,  8. 

SndivislbiUty  of,  27. 
is  inalienable,  81. 

SPY, 

of  the  employment  ot;  875^  876^  888» 

8IAIB.     See  Kattov,  Law  of  Nauom^ 

SoYnjuaHTT. 
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STATE  (conluMieeO. 
JSte  cOMfihtf ton,  8. 

daties  and  rights  of  the  nation  in  re- 
spect to,  ib. 

of  the  paUic  authority  ot,  ih. 

nation  should  choose  the  best  constitu- 
tion, 9. 

of  the  political,  fhndamental,  and  dvil 
laws  of,  ib, 

of  the  support  of  the  oonstitntion,  and 
obedience  to  the  laws»  9, 10. 

righta  of  nation  with  respect  to  its  con- 
stitution  and  goyemment,  10. 

may  reform  its  govemment,  t5. 

and  change  its  constitution,  ib, 

of  the  legislative  power  of,  11. 

right  ci,  to  change  the  constitution,  ib. 

of  the  caution  necessary  herein,  13. 

is  the  judge  of  all  dilutes  rdating  to 
the  government,  ib, 

no  foreign  power  has  aii^t  to  interftra^ 
t6. 

several  kinds  of  states,  S8. 
STRAIT.    SmSba. 

of  reftising  passage  through,  180. 

oflevyingtaz  on  vessels  paanng  through, 
ib, 

STREAM,  180, 131.    8e$  Bivssl,  Bibxamb, 
AHD  Lakes. 

SUBMISSION.    AeNATiov. 
of  one  nation  to  another,  94. 
different  kinds  o^  ib, 
right  of  citizens  on»  ib, 
how  treaty  o^  annulled,  96. 
distinction  between,  and  incorpora- 
tion, 96. 
SUBSIDY,    am  Eraxr. 
what,  834. 

SUCCESSIVE       OR      HEREDITARY 
STATE, 
what,  34. 
origin  ot,  ib* 

when  mi^  be  changed,  36. 
ought  to  be  kept,  36. 
of  renunciation,  36. 
when,  or  not  binding,  ib, 
of  regents,  37. 

indivisibility  of  sovereigns,  ib, 
who  to  decide  disputes  respecting  suo* 

oosrioii,  ib, 
ought  not  to  depend  on  Judgment  of  a 
foreign  power,  29. 

BXTPPLIOANT.    ^S^m  Couhtbt. 

who  are,  107. 

iooh  as  implore  protection  of  a  sove- 
reign against  nation  they  hare 
quitted,  i&. 

6UBBTY.    »*V«  GuAAAiiTr. 

for  observance  of  treatiei^  387.  £fet 
Tbmatt, 

88 


TAXES, 

imposition  and  regulation  o(  111. 
each  citizen  to  contribute  according  to 

his  ability,  ib. 
nature  of  the  obligation,  ib, 
nation  may  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of 

unposing  them,  t6. 
of  mofwy  bills.  111,  in  note. 
of  tiie  sovereign  who  has  this  power,  i6. 
duties  of  sovereign  with  respect  to,  ib. 
application  of,  113. 
TERRITORY.    &e  CouirrET. 
TESTAMENTS, 

vatidity  o^  how  decided,  167. 
how  construed  in  England,  167,  note, 
prisoner  of  war  may  make,  898. 
TOLERATION.    &«  Rmjoio*  ahd  Piety. 
when  universal  toleration  advisable,  60.  < 
Is  so,  unless  tenets  dangerous  to  mo- 
rality^  ib, 
TOLL.    Set  PuBuo  Wats. 

foundation  of  right  to,  44, 116. 
nature  and  object  of  imposition  o(  44. 
on  whom  imposed,  44,  and  note. 
TRADE,  37  to  48.    &e  ComaBOX. 
TREATIES, 

OfalUamce  and  oOurpubUe  tnaUtt,  193. 
nature  of  treaties,  193,  and  note, 
of  pactions,  agreements,  and  oonven* 

tions,  193. 
by  whom  treaties  are  to  be  made,  ib, 
state  under  protection  may  make,  198. 
limitation  of  right,  ib, 
of  treaties  concluded  by  proxies  and 

plenipotentiaries,  ib, 
by  whom  ratified,  ib. 
validity  of  treaties,  194. 
Injury  does  not  render  them  void,  ib, 
duty  of  nations  herein,  t6. 
if  injurious  to  state,  a  nullity,  ib, 
so,  if  made  for  unjust  or  dii^onest  puiw 

poses,  196. 
contraction  o^  with  those  who  do  not 

profess  the  true  religion,  ib. 
obligation  of  observing  treaties,  196. 
necessity  o^  acknowledged  by  all  na- 
tions, t&. 
gloiy  to  nation  resulting  therefiom,  ib, 
instances,  196. 

violation  of,  an  act  of  injustice,  ib. 
cannot  be  made  contraiy  to  those  pre- 
viously existing,  Uf. 
how  concluded  with  several  nations  with 

same  view,  197. 
the  more  ancient  ally  entitled  to  pra- 

forence,  t6. 
no  assistance  in  an  unjust  war,  ib, 
Chneral  dmtion  of  the  tubfect,  198. 
1.  those  relating  to  tfajngs  aheady  due 
by  the  law  of  nature^  ib» 
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TREATIES  (amtinued). 

8.  thofle  relating  to  fhrtL  or  engagements, 

189. 
the  former  describedy  ib, 
collision  of  these  treaties  with  duty 

we  owe  ounelves,  ib, 
treaties  by  which  we  barely  promise 

to  do  no  injury,  t&» 
utility  thereof  ib, 
treaties   concerning   things  not  n*- 

turally  due,  t^. 
these  treaties  dMcribed,  ih, 
are  equal  or  wuqual,  198|  199. 
Oi  equal  treaties,  199. 
obligation  of  piesenring  equality  in 

treaties,  199. 
diffinrence  between  equal  and  unequal 

treaties,  SOO. 
(tf  unequal  treaties  and  alliances,  {&• 
are  dirided  into  two  classes,  tfr. 
1.  where    inequality    on    side    of 

stronger  power,  ib, 
8.  where  on  side  of  infisrior,  Uk 
of  unequal  alliances,  201. 
either  impair  the  sovereignty,  or  they 

do  not,  t6. 
how  alliance  with  diminution  of  soto- 

reignty    may    annul    preceding 

tieaties,  802,  808. 
should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible, 

803. 
mutual  duty  of  nations  with  respect 

to  unequal  alliances,  ib, 
of  those  where  inequality  on  the  side 

of  the  more  powerful  party,  803, 

204. 
how  inequality  may  be  conformable 

to  the  law  of  nature,  804. 
when  imposed  by  way  of  punishment, 

806. 
of  personal  and  real  treaties,  ib* 
personal  alliance,  what,  t6. 
expires  with  him  who  makes  it,  ib, 
real  alliance,  what,  t6. 
always  attaches  to  the  state,  ib» 
unless  limited,  t6. 
distinctions  between,  to  be  observed, 

ib. 
general  rules  respecting,  t6. 
naming  contracting  parties  in,  does 

not  make  it  personal,  i6. 
alliance  by  a  republic  is  real,  ib. 
subsists,  though  form  of  government 

changed,  206. 
of  treaties  concluded  by  kings  or  other 

monarchs,  ib, 
of  perpetual  treaties,  ib, 
of  those  for  a  certain  time,  ib, 
of  treaties  for  king  and  his  succeaMffs, 

ib. 
treaties  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 

807. 


TREATIES  (amtimted), 

presumption,  how  to  be 
doubtful  cases,  807. 
instances  in  illustration,  807,  808. 
obligations  and  rig^  resulting  Iraaa 
a  real  treaty  pass  to  the  ne- 
ceasor,  208. 
but  general  custom  Sn  sucocasor  to 

renew  them,  ib. 
of  treaties  accomplished  onee  iir  all 

and  perfected,  208,  809. 
of  those  accomplished  in  part,  809,810. 
personal  alliance  expires  if  one  of 

parties  ceases  to  rtign,  311. 
of  those  in  their  own  nature  pftnnnal, 

811. 
where  condnded  fbr  defence  of  Idoff 

and  royal  fiunfly,  ib, 
when  binding  where  king  dsfnvcd  of 

his  crown,  s6. 
distinction  when  dethroned  by  lebeli^ 

ib, 
and  lawfully  dethroned,  ib, 
instances   of  Louis   4th   and    king 

WiUiam,  212. 
obligation  of  a  real  alliance  where  the 
king  is  dethroned,  ib. 
Of  the  dtetolutum  and  renewal  o/tnaiiei,  A. 
expiration  of  alliances  made  for  a  limiled 

time,  213. 
of  the  renewal  of  treaties,  t6. 
of  the  tacit  renewal  of,  813,  314. 
how  dissolved  when  violated  by  one  of 

contracting  parties,  814. 
violation  of  one  treaty  does  not  cancel 

another,  ib. 
when  violation  of  part  cancels  the  whole, 

815. 
is  void  by  the  destruction  of  one  of  the 

contracting  parties,  816. 
but  not  by  state  placing  itself  under  pro- 
tection of  another,  ib. 
of  treaties  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
217. 
Of  public  eoHoentione  in  nature  of,  318.    Sm 
CoirvxNTioN. 
when  made  by  sovereigns,  ib, 
of  those  by  subordinate  powers,  t6. 
of  treaties  concluded  by  public  penon 

not  having  sufficient  power,  819. 
of  the  agreement  called  Sponsio,  ib. 
state  not  bound  thereby,  220. 
effect  of,  on  promiser,  ib. 
sovereign,  how  far  bound  by,  283. 
Of  the  faUh  of  treatitt^  389. 
what  is  sacred  among  nations,  tfr. 
treaties  are  held  sacred  between  nation^ 

ib. 
faith  of  treaties  is  sacred,  ih* 
and  he  who  violates  them  violates  the 
law  of  nations,  ih, 
right  of  nations  against  violator,  230. 
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TREATIES  (cMUimicd). 

▼iolation  of,  bj  the  popes,  230. 

thifl  abuse  autiiorized  by  prinoes,  231. 

use  of  an  oath  in  treaties,  232. 

does  not  constitute  the  obligation,  ib, 

or  produce  new  obligations,  t6. 

or  change  the  nature  of  them,  ib» 

it  gives  no  pre-eminence  to  one  treaty 
above  another,  ib. 

cannot  give  force  to  a  treaty  invalid, 
288. 

of  osMMToiumf,  232. 

violation  oit  disgraceful,  ib. 

fiuth  of  treaties  does  not  depend  on  the 
difierence  of  religion,  238. 

piecaations  to  be  observed  in  wording 
of,  233. 

of  subterfuges  in  treaties,  284» 

an  evidently  hlae  interpretation  incon- 
sistent with  fiuth  6f  treaties,  ib* 

ftith  tacitly  pledged,  ib. 
Cfieeuritia  given  far  obnrvance  of,  286. 

guaranty,  what,  t^. 

gives  the  gaarantee  no  right  to  inteifere, 

nature  of  the   obligation   it  imposes, 

236. 
cannot  impair  the  rights  of  a  third  party, 

ib. 
duration  of  the  guaranty,  ib. 
of  treaties  with  surety,  287. 
of  pawns,   securities,  and   mortgages, 

ib. 
right  of  nation  over  what  she  holds  as  a 

pledge,  237,  238. 
how  obliged  to  restore  it,  288. 
how  she  may  appropriate  it,  ib. 
of  hostages,    238,    239.      Ste    HoflT- 

AGB. 

Ofth$  interpretaiion  oftreatiti,  244. 
necessity  of  establishing  rules  of,  ib. 
general  observations  herein,  244,  and 

notes, 
maxims  respecting,  ib. 

1st,  not  allowable  to  interpret  what 
has  no  need  of  interpretation, 
t6. 
2d,  if  he  who  could  and  ought  to 
have  explained  himself  and  has 
not  done  it,  it  is  to  his  own 
detriment,  245. 
8d,  neither  of  contracting  parties  to 
interpret  according  to  his  own 
fancy,  ib. 
4th,  what     is     sufficiently    declared 
is  to  be   taken  finr   true,  246, 
246. 
6th,  int  rpretation  ought  to  be  made 
according  to  certain  rules,  246. 
frith  of  tr<*atie8  lays  an  obligation  to 

Mow  these  rules,  247. 
general  rule  of  in'  erpretation,  ib. 


TREATIES  (amtinuMi). 

should  be  omformable  to  common  us9ge> 

248. 
how  ancient  treaties  to  be  inteipreted, 

ib. 
of  quibbles  on  words,  249. 
rule  for  ^voiding  of^  ib. 
mental  reservations  not  allowed,  i6. 
technical  terms,  how  interpreted,  260. 
of  terms  whose  signification  admits  of 

degrees,  ib. 
of  figurative  expressions,  ib. 
of  equivocal  expressions,  251. 
rule  for  latter  cases,  ib. 
not  necessary  to  give  a  term  the  same 

sense  evexywhere  in  the  same  deed, 

262. 
absurd   interpretations   should   be   re- 
jected, ib. 
absurdity  described,  and  instances,  ib. 
interpretation  rendering  treaty  void  not 

to  be  admitted,  263. 
obscure   expressions,  how  interpreted, 

264. 
interpretation  founded  on  the  connecti<« 

of  the  discourse,  ib. 
or  drawn  from  the  connection,  Ac  of 

the  things  themselves,  266. 
to  be  founded  on  the  reason  of  the  deed* 

266. 
how,  where  many  reasons  have  con- 
curred to  determine  the  will,  267. 
what  constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  for 

an  act  of  the  will,  ib. 
extensive  interpretation  founded  on  the 

reason  of  the  act,  ib. 
of  fiauds  tending  to  elude  laws  and 

promises,  268. 
of  restrictive  interpretations,  269. 
use  o^  to  avoid  fidling  into  absurdities, 

ib. 
or  into  what  is  unlawful,  ib. 
or  into  what  is  too  severe  and  burthen* 

some,  260. 
how  it  ought  to  restrict  the  signification 

agreeably  to  the  subject,  ib. 
when  change  happening  in  the  state  of 

things  forms  an  exception,  261. 
interpretation  of,  in  unforeseen  cases, 

262. 
reasons  arising  firom  the  possibility  ana 

not  the  existence  of  the  thing,  ib. 
where   expressions   capable  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  a  limited  sense,  263. 
of  things  favourable  and  things  odious, 

ib. 
fiivourable,  when  tending  to  the  common 

advantage,  264. 
odious,  when  to  the  contrary,  tb. 
so,  of  things  useful  to  human  society, 

266. 
whatever  contains  a  penalty  is  odious,  ib» 
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TREATIES  (conhmMd). 

so,  whatever  renden  t  deed  ^oid  le 

odioue,  366. 
all  tending  to  change  the  praaent  atale 

of  things  is  &Toanble,  t6. 
the  oontraiy  is  odiotu,  t5. 
olHhings  of  a  mixed  natnxe,  S66. 
interpretation  cffavomnMi  thingi»  ib. 
rales  respecting,  t&. 

1.  utmost  latitude  to  be  given  to  terme 

used  according  to  oommoii  nsage^ 

ib. 

S.  terms  of  ait  to  reosm  the  fiiUeet 

interpretation,  S67. 
8.  but  not  in  an  improper  signification, 

unless  from  necessitj,  267. 
4.  signification  to  be  restricted,  where 

leading  to  abauiditj,  <6. 
A.  to  be  restricted  where  equity  or  a 
great  common  advantage  lequiies 
it,  lb. 
interpretation  of  things  odiom,  ib, 
should  be  limited,  867,  S68. 
examples,  268,  269. 

how  deeds  of  liberality  should  be  inter- 
preted, 270. 
where  a  collision  of  laws  and  treaties, 
ib. 
Gmeral  ntUt  n^peOing  inttrpntoHm  of, 
ib. 

1.  where  here  permiimm  incompatible 

with  pn9enptum~-iaXbn  preened, 
271. 

2.  treaty  permUUng,  to  give  way  to  that 

forbidding  f  ib. 
8.  so,  that  which  crdaimi,  to  give  way  to 

that  which /or6uli,t6. 
4.  where  oollisioa  between  two  afllrma* 

tive  treaties,  latter  to  be  preferred. 

t6. 
when  otherwise,  ib. 
6.  of  two  laws  or  conventions,  the  less 

general  preferred,  272. 

6.  treaty  not  admitting  of  delay,  to  be 

preferred  to   that  to  be  done  at 
another  time,  273. 

7.  of  two  competing  duties,  the  most 

important,  Ac,  preferred,  t6. 

8.  of  two  promises,  &e  party  promised 

to  elect,  274. 
but  in   case  of  doubt,  promiser  to 
perform  that  in  which  most  strongly 
hound,  ib. 

9.  treaty    confirmed    on    oath    to    be 

preferred  to  one  not  sworn  to, 
ib. 
10.  treaty  enjoined  under  a  penalty,  to  be 
preferred  to  that  not  enforoed  by 
one,ifr. 
■0,  of  that  enjoined  under  a  greater 
ipenalty  to  that  eniixreed  by  a  leaser. 


TREATIES  OF  PEACE,  482.    SmVmAom, 

TRIBUTART  STATE.    AeSiAn. 

what,  8. 

is  a  sovereign  state,  8. 
TROOPS, 

light  of  levying,  294^ 

enlistment  o^  284, 298. 
TRUCE.    &eWAa. 

what,  404. 

does  not  terminate  the  war,  tk 

is  partial  or  general,  ib. 

general  truce  fat  many  yean^  tk 

how  concluded,  ib. 

sovereign's  feith  engaged  in,  406. 

when  truce  begins  to  be  obligatoiy,  tSw 

publication  o(  ib, 

subjecto  contravening  the  truce,  tk 

violation  o(  407. 

at^wlation  of  penalty 
ot^ib. 

time  4tf  the  tnioe,i&. 

eflecte  of  a  trace,  408. 

what  or  not  allowed  during  i 
o(f6. 

ralea  respecting,  408, 409. 

1.  each  party  may  do  at  home  what 

they  have  a  right  to  do  in  tima 
of  peace,  409. 

2.  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  trace 

in  doing  vrhat  hostilities  would 
have  prevented,  ib. 
as  continuing  the  works  of  a  siege, 

ib. 
or  repejiing  breaches,  dec,  ib. 
or  introducing  snoooun^  410. 
distinctions  herein,  ib. 
as  army  retreating  during  a  soa- 
pension  of  hostilities,  ib. 
8.  nothing  to  be  attempted  in  eoo- 
tested  places,  but  eveiy  thing  to 
be  left  as  it  was,  411. 
but  places  quitted,  dec,  by  enemy 

my  be  possessed,  ib. 
subjects  inclined  to  revolt  not  to  be 

received  during  the  trace,  ib. 
much  less  to  be  solicited  to  treason, 

ib. 
persons  or  eflfects  of  enemy  not  to 
be  seized  during  trace,  ib. 
right  of  postliminium  during  a  trace,  ib, 
intercourse  allowed  during,  ib. 
of  persons  detained   by  insurmounta- 
ble difficulties  after  expiration  of, 
412. 
of  adding  particular  conditions  to  truces, 

t6. 
at  expiration  ot,  war  renewed  withou 
fresh  dedaration,  t6. 
TRUTH, 

when  bound  to  speak  it  to  an  enemy, 
878. 
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USUCAPTION.    See  PuBOBiPnov. 
what,  187,  and  note. 

VAGRANT.    &t  CouimtY. 
who  are  Tagrants,  103. 
those  who  have  no  aetUements,  t6. 
children  of,  have  therefore  no  oonnty, 

ib. 
when  oountiy  of  yagrant  that  of  child,  t&. 
as  where  yagrant  has  not  renounced  hia 

natural  settlement,  ib. 

VOLUNTARY  LAW, 
what,  IziT.,  and  note, 
founded  on  a  preenmed  consent,  Izb. 
maxim  conceming  use  o(  Izn. 

VOLUNTEERS,  401.    AeWAB. 

WAR, 
J>^krit¥m  </,  S91. 
is  public  or  prirate,  ib, 
deiensiTe  or  oflfonsiTe,  298. 
right  of  making,  S91. 
belongs  only  to  the  sorereign  power, 

298,  293. 
though  sometimes  otherwise,  292. 
right  of  kings  oi  England  to  make,  292, 

298,  and  note. 
Of  the  mUrmmmU  of  war,  293. 
what  deemed  such,  ib, 
troops,  officers,  dc4^  ib, 
arms,  artillery,  dec,  ib, 
right  of  levying  troops,  294. 
belongs  to  the  sovereign  power,  ib, 
is  one  of  the  prerogatiTes  of  majesty, 

ib,  ' 
though  right  sometimes  limited,  ib, 
obligations  of  citiiens  to  serve  and  de- 
fend the  state,  tft. 
flf  the  enlistment  or  raising  of  troops, 

ib, 
of  the  exemptions  from  carrying  arms, 

296. 
who  exempt,  as  magistrates,  clergy,  Ac, 

296,  296. 
of  soldiers'  pay  and  quarters,  296. 
of  hospitals  for  invalids,  «6. 
of  mercenary  soldien,  297. 
who  are  such,  ib. 
possession  o^  how  for  lawful,  ib. 
what  observed  in  their  enlistment,  298. 
•ervifie  of^  voluntary,  ib. 
must  not  be  by  stratagem  or  fo  oe,  t6. 
of  enlistment  in  foreign  countries,  ib, 
permission  of  sovereign  requisite,  298. 
none  but  volunteers  to  be  enlisted,  ib, 
of  enticing  away  subjects,  ib, 
nature  of  crime  and  punishment,  $6. 
when  a  cause  for  declaring  war,  ib. 
of  the  obligation  of  soldiers,  299. 
to  take  oath  of  fidelity,  ib. 
are  not  to  desert  the  service,  ib, 
punishment  of  deserters,  ib. 


WAR,  (cDNlifiiifd). 

of  solicitations  to  desert,  878. 

of  military  laws,  ib, 

necessity  of,  in  army,  ib, 

military  code  ot,  what,  tft. 

of  military  disc^dine,  ib. 

importance  of,  considered,  ib, 

of  subordinate  powers  in  war,  ib, 

their  authority,  ib, 

extent  and  limit  thereof  ib, 

promises  o(  how  for  Unding  on  iove* 

reign,  800. 
when  binding  oofy  on  themselves,  ib, 
of  the  assumption  of  power  by,  ib, 
their  respoosibility,  ib. 
how  they  bmd  their  inferiois,  801. 
Ofih*j%U  cammt  cfvBor,  ib. 
dionld  not  be  undertaken  without  very 

cogent  reasons,  t6. 
justificatory  reasons  and   motives   fn 

making,  802. 
explanation  hereof  ib, 
what  in  general  a  just  canse  of  war,  tft. 
what  unjust,  ib, 
of  the  object  of  war,  tft. 
what  motives  requisite  in  undertaking 

war,  808. 
proper  motives,  what,  ib, 
vicious  motives,  what,  ib. 
of  war  undertaken  upon  just  groundi^ 

though  motives  vicious,  ib, 
pretexts,  what,  804. 
of  war  undertaken  merely  for  advantage, 

t6. 
of  nations  making  war  vrithout  reason 

or  apparent  motives,  806. 
are  considered  enemies  to  mankind,  tft. 
right  of  nations  to  punish  them,  ift. 
how  defensive  war  is  just  or  unjust,  tft. 
nation  has  no  right  to  defend  an  unjust 

war,  806,  807. 
her  duty  under  such  circumstances, 

806,  818. 
how  defimoe  may  become  just,  806, 813, 

816. 
offimstve  war,  how  for  just  in  an  evident 

cause,  306. 
lequisttes  to  be  considered,  806. 

1.  a  right  to  demand  something  of 

another  nation,  806,  816. 

2.  the  faiability  to  obtain  it  otherwise 

than  by  ibroe  of  arms,  806,  816, 
820. 
in  a  doubtfiil  canse,  806. 
when  to  be  resorted  to,  tft. 
war  cannot  be  just  on  both  sides,  tft. 
though  sometimes  reputed  lawfiil,  306, 

820. 
of  war  undertaken  topunish  a  nation,  807. 
should  be  founded  on  ri^t  and  necessity, 

ift. 
duty  of  nation  at  fenlt,  ib, 
8b2 
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WAR  (eontimied). 

aggrandizement  of  a  neighbouring  power, 

808. 
when  no  right  to  make  war,  tft. 
when  appearanee  of  danger  giwa  the 

right,  d09. 
when  other  natiooa  may  check  aggrand- 

kement  of  a  state,  310,  311. 
other  allowable  meena  of  defence  against 

a  fimnidable  power,  31 1. 
political  equilibrium,  what,  811,  812. 
ways  of  maintaining  it,  819. 
how  he  who  dea^roya  it  may  be  re- 

atrained,  818,  813. 
behaviour  allowable  towards  a  nei^boor 

preparing  finr  war,  318. 
Cfthi  dedaratkm  ofwar,  316. 
of  the  neoeaeity  thereof  ib, 
what  it  ahould  contain,  ib. 
ia  eimple  or  conditional,  316. 
right  to  make,  ceaaea  on  oflEer  of  equi- 
table oondiliona,  iL 
fonnalitiea  of,  t& 
publication  o(  ib. 
neoeaeity  hereof  ti. 

defensive  war  requirea  no  declaration,  i6. 
when  may  be  omitted  in  an  offensive 

war,  ib, 
or  against  enemies'  associates,  831. 
not  to  be  omitted  by  way  of  retaliation, 

317. 
onnecessaiy  at  expiration  of  a  trace, 

412. 
ahould  be  made  where  truce  of  long 

duration,  ib. 
Time  of  declaration  of  foor,  317. 
need  not  be  till  army  has  readied  the 

frontiers,  t6. 
or  has  entered  the  enemy's  territories, 

ib. 
must  precede  acts  of  hostility,  ib. 
Ditf  y  of  inkabitaiUt  <m  entry  offortign  army 

before  declaration,  ib, 
commencement  of  hostilities,  ib, 
conduct  to  be  pursued  towards  subjects 

of  enemy  in  country  at  time  of 

declaration,  318. 
freedom  of  persons  and  property,  ib, 
time  allowed  for  departure,  ib, 
extension  of  that  time,  when,  ib, 
when  to  be  treated  as  enemies,  ib. 
Publication  of  the  war  aeid  mamfeetoee^fit, 
necessity  for,  among  neutrals,  ib, 
how  published,  319. 
manifestoea,  what,  ib, 
what  they  dionld  contain,  ib, 
decorum  and  moderation  to  be  observed 

in,  ih. 
Cf  lawful  war  in  dieeform,  ib. 
lequisitea  o^  t6. 
by  whom  to  be  made,  ib, 
idso  termed  a  regular  wu^  380. 


WAR  (awtMMtfd). 

how  fer  noticed  in  courts  of  justioei,  380» 

in  note, 
distinctions   between   lawfiil   and    un- 
lawful war,  320. 
between  unlawfrd  and  informal,  si. 
grounds  of  distinction,  330,  331. 
Of  the  enemy,  and  tkmg^  bdongmg  to  him^ 

ib.    See  Evkmt. 
Of  neutrality,  332.    See  Nsvtbautt. 
Of  the  righU  of  natione  m  war,  346,  and 

note* 
general  princi)[4es  of,  846. 
dififorence  between  what  may  be  done 

of  right,  and  what  merdy  allowed. 

346. 
the  right    to    weaken    an    enemy  by 

eveiy  jnstifiable  method,  347,  353, 

364. 
the   right   over   the   enemy'a   peraoa. 

347. 
origin  and  limitsti<m  of  this  right,  ib, 
of  giving  quarter,  and  tiie  ofo  to  ca- 
pitulate, 348. 
enemy  not  to  be  killed  after  ceasing  to 

resist,  348,  350,  864. 
case  when  quarter  may  be  refused,  348, 

861. 
enemy  violating  tiie  laws  of  war,  848^ 

360,  354,  861. 
of  the  governor  of  a  town  making  an 

obstinate  defence,  349,  860. 
Rtpriiolt,  what,  348.    See  Ripxisak. 
a  system  of  retaliation,  348. 
examples  o^  349,  and  note, 
what  prisoners  not  to  be  the  subject  o^ 

849,860. 
Fugitives  and  dmrUre,  861. 
when  may  be  put  to  death,  ib, 
of  the  clemency  to  be  shown  to  them, 

ih, 
capitulation  with  respect  to,  ib, 
Wamtn,  ehUdrm,  aged,  and  the  tUk,  ^, 
not  to  be  put  to  death,  ib. 
unless  guilty  of  acts  of  hostility,  862. 
Clergymen,  men  of  Utters,  ifc,  ib. 
also  exempted  from  death,  ib. 
when  not,  ib, 
peasants  and  those  not  carrying  anna, 

862,36a 
likewise  exempt,  ib, 
their  freedom  in  general,  ib, 
when  may  have  restraints  impoaed  on 

them,  363. 
Of  prisoners  of  war,  ib.    See  Pr.T!>oimL 
right  of  making,  ib. 
ita  object,  ib. 
not   to   be   put   to   death,   848,   86§» 

866. 
treatment  oi,  364,  and  note, 
of  prisoners  who  cannot  be  fed,  86& 
of  condemning  them  to  sUveiy,  85^ 
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WAR  (conimuii). 

exdumgt  and  romnm  of^  367.    Sm  Has- 

BOM. 

object  of;  357. 
when  it  takes  place,  t6. 
how  regulated  in  general,  ih. 
when  exchange  may  be  refused,  ih, 
of  providing  liberty  of,  in  treaty,  ib. 
right  of  nation  to  prohibit  ransom  of^ 
357,  358. 
cf  assamnating  and  pouomng  of,  858  to 
360. 
meaning  of  assassination,  359. 
IB  oontraiy  to  the  law  of  nature,  360, 

361. 
guilt  of  sovereign  resorting  thereto, 

361. 
how  punished,  ib. 

use  of  poison  not  to  be  adopted  by 
way  of  reprisal,  360. 
Cf  the  right  of  war  with  regard  to  thinge 
belonging  to  the  enemy^  364.     See 
Enxict. 
Cf  the  tooereign  who  wages  an  unjuit  war, 
378. 
an  unjust  war  gives  no  right,  ib. 
guilt  of  him  who  undertakes  it,  378, 379. 
his  obligations,  379. 
Of  the  effects  of  a  regular  war,  381. 
is  bound  to  make  reparation,  ib, 
nations  not  rigidly  to  enforce  the  law  of 

nature  against  each  other,  ib, 
should  observe  the  voluntary  law  of, 

382. 
reason  for  this,  ib. 
regular  war,  its  effects,  ib. 
whatever  permitted  to  one  party,  is  so 

to  the  other,  882,  383. 
effect  of  the  voluntazy  law  in  an  unjust 
war,  383. 
Cf  aeqmsitiont  by  war,  384. 
war,  when  a  lawful  mode  of  acquisition,  i6. 
conditions  necessary  to  render  it  just, 

384,  385. 
every  acquisition  in  regular,  valid,  385. 

and  this  though  war  unjust,  t6. 
exception  in  case  of  war  destitute  of  any 

plausible  pretext,  385. 
acquisition  of  movable  property,  386,  in 

note, 
of  maritime  captures,  ib. 
title  to,  when  complete,  ib. 
law  as  to,  iu  England,  ib. 
acquisition  of  immovables  on  conquest, 

386. 
to  whom  they  belong,  t6. 
when  title  thereto  complete,  ib, 
how  to  transfer  them  validly,  387,  395. 
conditions  on  which  a  conquered  town 

is  acquired,  387. 
■ach  rights  only  acquired  as  belonged 
to  the  conquered  sovereign,  i6. 


WAR  (continued). 

lands  of  private  persons,  388. 

fiinnerly  subject  to  the  right  of  conquest, 

ib. 
audi  right  now  confined  to  public  pro- 
perty, ib, 
conquest  of  the  whole  state,  t6. 
treatment  of  the  conquered  state,  388, 

Ac,  and  note, 
to  whom  the  conquest  belongs,  391, 

365,  and  note, 
the  nation  entitled  thereto,  391. 
nature  of  the  sovereign's  right  thereto, 

391,  365,  and  note, 
of  liberating  a  people  whom  the  enemy 

have  unjustly  conquered,  391. 
when  under  an  obligation  to  do  so,  339, 

endnote. 
Cf  the  right  of  pottUmmimn,  892.    See  Jus 

PosTLiMnmnc 
Of  the  rights  of  private  persons  in  war,  399. 
subjects  cannot  commit  hostilities  with- 
out the  sovereign's  oidsr,  ib. 
nature  of  that  order,  ib. 
necessity  for,  and  why  adopted,  399, 

400. 
precise    meaning    of  order,  400,  and 

note, 
how  interpreted,  400. 
what  private  persons  may  undertake, 

presuming  on  the  sovereign's  will 

ib. 
of  privateers,  ib. 

nature  of  their  rights,  400,  401. 
of  volunteers,  401. 
their  treatment,  t6. 
what  soldiers  and  subalterns  may  do, 

401,  402. 
obligation  of  state  to  indemnify  suljects 

for  damages  sustained  in  war,  402, 

403,  and  note, 
distinction  herein,  ib. 
duty  of  state  in  this  respect,  403,  and 

note. 
Of  contentions  made  during  war,  404.    See 

Tbuok. 
of  truce  and  suspension  of  arms,  ib, 
distinction  between,  t6. 
does  not  terminate  the  war,  ib, 
a  truce  is  either  partial  or  general,  ib. 
of  a  general  truce  for  many  years,  ib. 
how  concluded,  ib, 
sovereign's  fiuth  engaged  in,  406. 
when    truce  begins  to  be  obligatory, 

ib, 
publication  o(  ib. 
subjects  contravening  of,  ib, 
truce  not  thereby  broken,  ib. 
punishment  of  delinquents,  406, 407. 
violation  o(  407. 
its  dissolution  by  breach  of  one  of  OOO" 

tracting  parties,  ib. 
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WAR  (amtimmd). 

stipulatioa  of  penalQr  against  infiractor 

0(407. 
time  of  the  trace,  iHu 
neoeerity  oftpedfyingf  407, 408. 
how  oonitraed  in  the  aheenoe  of  aach 

specification,  408. 
general  efiects  of  a  trace,  t&. 
what,  or  not  allowed  daring  continn- 

anceofit,t6. 
rules  respecting,  409.    Set  Tbuqs. 
CfeapihiIaUofi$,4lfL 
bj  whom  to  be  oondnded,  413, 418. 
danaes  thereof  413. 
neoessitj  for  their  observance,  414. 

ida  to  the  enemy  hy  in- 

diTidoalB   are  binding,  414,  371, 

872. 
,416. 
duty  of  sovereign  to  see  them  folfilled, 

414. 
as  to  contraota  in  &vonr  of  alian  ene- 
mies, 414»  note, 
as  to  promises  of  Tansom,  414.    Set 

Rahbok. 


WAR  {amtumed). 

of  conventions  relating  to  ruiMQ,4]l, 
480.    Set  Rassom. 
WAYS,  43.    5k  PuBijo  Wati. 

WHALE  FISHERY. 

costomazy  law  respeoting,  bar.  Dolgi 
WILLS, 

validity  o(  how  decided,  167. 

how  constaned  in  England,  107,iiola 

prisoner  of  war  may  make,  396. 

WORSHIP.    Set  Rnjoiov. 
^diat,46. 

is  either  piiMie  or  private,  61. 
of  the  establishment  o(  56, 66,  <ML 
how  destroyed,  61. 
of  attendance  at  public  vnuAiff  dk 
how  far  eigoined  by  leligkn,  A. 

WRECKS, 

of  the  light  thereto,  180,  and  nsla 

in  what  cases  allowed,  iL 

onfy  where  owner  cannot  bo  fni, 

ib. 
to  whom  they  bekmg,  iL 


Ein>. 


</.  '■■.-''; 


s.  B.  lOBABs,  snniOTTPn. 
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